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THE    TEMPEST. 


The  earliest  copy  of  ''The  Tempest"  known  is  that  in  the  folio  of  1623.  To  the 
precise  date  of  its  production  we  have  no  clue,  hut  the  following  memorandum  irom  the 
"  Aoeoantft  of  the  Bevels  at  Court/'  is  almost  positive  testimony  that  it  was  written  hefore 
1611:— 

By  the  King's  HaUomas  nvght  was  presented  att  Wbithall  before 

Players.  ye  Einges  Ma*^.  a  play  called  the  Tempest. 

And  the  speech  of  Gonzalo,  Act  II.  Sc.  1, — 

"  r  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries,**  kc. — 

whidi  is  ohviously  taken  from  a  passage  in  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essayes, 
first  printed  in  1603,  is  equally  decisive  as  to  its  having  heen  written  after  that  year. 
The  stoiy  upon  which  "The  Tempest"  is  founded,  was  most  prohahly  derived,  according 
to  Siakespeare's  usual  practice,  from  an  existing  play  or  from  some  popular  chronicle  or 
romance.  CoUins  the  poet,  indeed,  informed  T.  Warton,  that  he  had  met  with  a  novel 
caDed  Aurdio  and  laciellct,  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English,  in  1588, 
which  he  ooncdved  to  have  formed  the  hasis  of  "The  Tempest."  When  he  spoke  of  the 
drcamstance,  however,  CoUins  was  lahouring  under  mental  dehility,  and  so  far  as  the  particular 
novel  he  mentioned  was  concerned  his  memory  deceived  him,  for  the  foible  of  Aurelio  and 
Isabella  hears  no  resemhlance  to  that  of  the  play ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  a  friend  of  James 
Boswell  declaned  that  he  had  once  perused  an  Italian  novel  which  answered  to  CoUins's  description. 
In  an  article  on  the  early  English  and  German  dramas  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 
for  Januaiy,  1841,- Air.  Thoms  pointed  out  a  dramatic  piece  by  Jacob  Ayrer,  a  notary  of 
Niimberg,  contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  entitled  Die  tichJone  Sidea,  (The  Beautiful  Sidea,) 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  "  The  Tempest,"  and  which  Tieck  conjectured  was  a  trans- 
lation of  some  old  English  drama  from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed  his  idea.  How  far  this  is 
probable  the  reader  must  judge  from  the  following  outline  of  the  German  play :  Ludolph  having 
been  vanquished  by  his  rival,  and  with  his  daughter  Sidea  driven  into  a  forest,  rebukes  her  for 
complaining  of  their  change  of  fortune,  and  then  summons  his  spirit  Kuncifal  to  learn  from  him 
his  fbture  destiny  and  prospects  of  revenge.  Buncifal,  who  is,  like  Ariel,  somewhat  "  moody," 
announces  to  Ludolph  that  ihe  son  of  his  enemy  will  shortly  become  his  prisoner.  After  a  comic 
episode,  most  probably  introduced  by  the  German,  we  see  Prince  Leudegast,  with  his  son 
Engelbrecht  and  the  councillors,  hunting  in  the  same  forest ;  when  Engelbrecht  and  his 
companion  Famulus,  having  separated  frt)m  the  associates,  are  suddenly  encountered  by  Ludolph 
and  his  daughter.  On  his  commanding  them  to  yield  themselves  prisoners,  they  refuse ;  but  on 
attempting  to  draw  their  swords,  Ludolph  renders  them  powerless  by  the  touch  of  his  magical 
wand,  and  gives  the  prince  over  to  Sidea  to  carry  logs  of  wood  for  her,  and  to  obey  her 
commands  in  all  respects.  The  resemblance  between  the  German  and  English  plays  is  continued 
in  a  later  part  of  the  former  production,  when  Sidea,  moved  by  pity  for  the  labours  of 
Engelbrecht  in  carrying  logs,  exclaims,  she  would  "  feel  great  joy,  if  he  would  prove  faithful  to 
me,  and  take  me  in  wedlock ;  "  an  event  which,  in  the  end,  is  happily  bi-ought  about,  and  leads 
to  the  reconciliation  of  their  parents,  the  rival  princes. 

The  title  of  "  The  Tempest"  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
shipwreck  of  Sir  Gkorge  Sommern  and  Sir  Thomas  Gkttes  on  the  coast  of  the  Bermudas  in  1609  ; 
3  b2   ■ 


THE  TEMPEST. 

of  which  an  account  was  puhlishcd  hy  Silvester  Jourdan,  one  of  the  crew,  in  the  following  year  :— 
A  Discovtry  of  the  JBatinudas  ;  otlierwUe  called  tJie  Isle  of  DiveU  ;  by  Sir  Thomas  Gates^  Sir 
George  Sommers,  and  Captayne  Newport,  with  divers  others.  It  is  highly  prohable,  too,  that 
Jourdan's  and  other  accounts  of  the  Bermudas,  by  some  of  which  they  are  said  to  be  enchanted 
and  inhabited  by  witches  and  devils,  suggested  the  expression  ''  still-vexed  Bennoothes,'^  and 
induced  the  poet  to  possess  his  hero  with  necromantic  influence  and  supernatural  agency. 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  ''  Disquisition  on  the  Scene,  Origin,  Date,  &>q.  of  Shakspeare's  Tempest," 
has  laboured  with  great  ingenuity  to  prove  that  the  actual  scene  of  the  play  was  Lampedusa, 
**  an  island  of  the  Mediteiranean  lying  not  far  out  of  a  ship's  course  passing  from  Tunis  to 
Naples,"  and  which  is  uninhabited,  and  supposed  by  sailors  to  be  enchanted.  The  same  idea  was 
suggested,  or  occurred  to  Douce,  who  thus  speaks  of  it : — ''  The  Island  of  I^ampedusa  is  near 
the  coast  of  Tunis ;  and  from  its  description,  in  Dapper,  and  the  real  ti'act  of  the  Xing  of 
Naples'  voyage  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  will  turn  out  to  be  the  veritable  island  where  he 
was  shipwrecked,  and  to  which  Prospero  had  been  banished,  whenever  the  Italian  novel  on  which 
the  play  founded  shall  be  discovered."  We  fervently  hope  not;  being  contented  to  believe 
it  rose,  like  a  new  Atlantis,  at  the  summons  of  the  poet,  and  when  his  magic  work  ob  it 
was  done  :— 

"  From  that  day  forth  the  Isle  has  beene 
By  wandering  sailors  never  seene : 
Some  say  't  is  buried  deepe 
Beneath  the  sea,  which  breakes  and  rorea 
Above  its  savage  rockie  shores. 
Nor  ere  is  known  to  sleepe." 


|ers0tts  lleprtsfntti. 


Alovso,  King  of  Naples. 

FsBPiirAirD,  his  Son, 

Sebabtiait,  Brother  to  the  King. 

PsosPEBo,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Aktonio,  his  Brother,  the  Usurping  Duke  of 
Milan. 

GovzALO,  on  honest  old  OounHUor. 

Adkias, 

Faancisoo, 

StBPBANO,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Tbikculo,  a  Jester, 


Lords. 


Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Marinen. 
Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 

MiBANDA,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

Abibl,  an  airy  Spirit, 

Juno, 

Cbbbs, 

Ibis,  )-  Spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 


SCENE,— a*  hoard  a  Ship  at  Ska  ;  afterwards  on  an  Islanp. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — On  a  Ship  at  Sea,     A  Ifrnpestuoui  noise  oj  thwndfr  and  ligJJining  heard. 


Bitter  a  Ship-macter  and  a  Boatawain  teverally. 


Uabtkb.   Boatswain  .' 

Boats.  Here,  muter :  what  cheer? 


Mastxb.  Good,  Bpeak  to  the   marinen :   fall 

to't  yarely,*  or  we  ruu  ourselves  aground  :  bestir, 
bestir.  [ExU. 


»  YUflr,— ]  Briiktf,  uimtili,  a 


ACT  I.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[SOEKE  II. 


Enter  Mariners. 


Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts !  cheerly,  cheerly, 
my  hearts!  yare,  yare!  Take  in  the  topsail! 
Tend  to  the  master's  whistle  1  [Exmnt  Mariners.] 
Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough  ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Fkbdinand,  Sebastian,  Antonio, 
GoNZALO,  and  others* 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  cai-e.  Where's 
the  ixiaster?     Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boson  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our 
labour :  keep  your  cabins :  you  do  assist  the 
storm. 

GoN.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  what  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin : 
silence !  trouble  us  not. 

GoN.  Good,  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 
aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself. 
You  are  a  counsellor ; — if  you  can  command  these 
elements  to  silence,  and  woric  the  peace  of  the 
present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your 
authority :  if  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have 
lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself  ready  in  your 
cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — 
Cheerly,  good  hearts  ! — Out  of  our  way,  I  say. 

[^Exit. 

GoN.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow ; 
methinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ; 
his  complexion  is  peifect  gallows.  Stand  fast, 
good  Fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his 
destiny  our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advan- 
tage! If  he  be  not  bom  to  be  hanged,  our  case 
is  miserable.  l_Exetmt, 


Re-enter  Boatswain. 

Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast !  yare ;  lower, 
lower  I  Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course  !  *  [A 
cry  vnthin.']  A  plague  upon  this  howling !  they 
are  louder  Uian  the  weather  or  our  office. — 


Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 

Yet  again  !   what  do   you  here  ?   shall  we  give 
o'er  and  drown  ?  have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 


^  Bring  her  to  try  with  mam-coune  I]  It  has  been  proposed 
to  read,  "Bring  her  to;  try  with  the  main-course;"  but  see  a 
passage  ftom  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  1598,  quoted  by  Malone  :— 
"and  when  the  barke  had  way.  we  cut  the  hawser  and  so  gate 
the  sea  to  our  friend,  and  trytd  out  al  that  day  with  our  maine 


Seb.  a  poz  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphe- 
mous, incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  ai^  less  afruid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

GoN.  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as 
leaky  as  an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hoM,  a-hold  1  set  her  two 
courses !  off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off  I 

Re-enter  Mariners,  tioet, 

Mab.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost  1 

[^Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
GoN.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  'a 
assist  them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Srb.  I'm  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards: — 
Thb  wide-chapp'd  rascal, — ^would  thou  mightst  lie 

drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides  ! 

GoN.  He'll  be  hang'd  yet. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him. 

[_A  confused  noise  toithin.'] — Mercy  on  tts  /— 
We  split,  we  split ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren ! 
Farewell,  brother  !  We  split,  we  split,  we  split  I — 0) 

[Exit  Boatswain. 

Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [^Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [^Exit. 

GoN.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 

sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground, — ^long  heath, 

brown  fiirze,  anything.     The  wills  above  be  done ! 

but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit. 


con*.' 
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SCENE  11.— The  Island:    before  the  Cell  oj 

Prospero. 

EnJtAr  Pbospebo  and  Mibanba. 

MntA.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you 
have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them.^ 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitchy 


b  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 

Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them.] 

These  lines  are  not  metrical,  and  sound  but  gratingly  on  the  ear. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  perhaps  If  we  read  them  thus, — 

"  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you 
Have  put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them." 


Bal  Oiat  the  sea,  mounljng  to  the  welkin's  cheek,' 
Dtthes  the  fire  oat.     0, 1  have  saffer'd 
With  those  (hat  t  saw  suffer  I  a  brave  Tesse), 
Who  htd,  DO  doubt,  some  noble  creatures*  in  her, 
DtA'i  all  to  pieces.     0,  the  cry  did  knock 
A(ains(  mj  Teiyfa-eort !   Poor  souls,  they  perish'd! 
Hid  I  been  anj  god  of  power,  I  would 
Hne  sunk  the  sea.  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 


ft^Mr.  Dret  ■■  "  eqiuUr  tutflleu  ind  abfurd.''    A  moie  appfo- 
tif  lb  flcesmAce  lo  Arlel'i  dttniptloti  of  the  ume  clemEiitAl 


It  at  cba  icmpcu,  Uh  te 


It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 

The  fraugbUng  souls  within  her. 

Pbo.  Be  collected ; 

No  raore  amazement ;  tell  jour  piteous  heart 

There's  no  hanu  done. 

MiEA.  O,  woe  the  day  1 

Pbo.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, — 


d  In  Tirloi'i  SMptriiB  Flagellwm,  1U4,— 
"  Yet  (Tcrr  Roll  baT'nli  TlMmilm 
Thli  Cuilih  In  nich  ton  wid  wno 


•  '■  migWy 
Id  writer! 
I.  Act  IV 


ACT  I.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scene  II. 


Of  thee,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daughter, — who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Proapero,  master  of  a  full-poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

MiBA.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'T  is  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So  ; 

[Layi  down  his  robe. 
Lie  there,  my  art. — ^Wipe  thou  thine  eyes  ;  have 

comforts 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — * 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

MiBA.  You  have  often* 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  hut  stopped. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yeL — 

Pbo.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear  ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.* 

MiBA.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pbo.  By  what?  by  any  other  house  or  person  ? 
Of  anything  the  image,  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

MiBA.  'Tis  far  off, 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  oi\pe  that  tended  me  ? 

Pbo.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.     But 
how  is  it 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here  thou  mayst. 

MiBA.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pbo.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year 
since. 


a  —  VuU  there  it  no  toul— ]  Row«  prloU,— 

•<  —  that  there  is  no  loul  losi ;  '* 

TheobiM,  **  that  there  is  no  fople;"  and  Johnson,  "  that  there  is  no 
9oU."  We  believe,  notwithstanding  Steepens'  remark  that  *'  such 
interruptions  are  not  uncommon  to  Shakspeare,"  that  "  soul  "  is 
a  typographical  error,  and  that  the  author  wrote, as  Capell  reads,— 

" that  there  is  no  tost. 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Betid  to  any  creature,**  &c. 

b  Torn  koM  often,  ftc.]  Query,  *'  Tou  have  oft"  ke. 
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Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

MiBA.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pbo.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter  ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess,**  no  worse  issued. 

MiRA.  O,  the  heavens  ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence? 
Or  blessed  was 't  we  did  ? 

Pbo.  Both,  both,  my  giri : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thenoe; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

MiBA.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen'  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance  !     Please  you, 
further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  unde,  call'd  An- 
tonio,— 
I  pray  thee,  mai*k  me, — diat  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — ^he  whom,  next  thyself, 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state  ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, — 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ; — being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and  for  the  liberal  arts 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  gi^ew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle- 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

MiBA.  Sir,  most  hcedfuUy. 

Pbo.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them,  who  to  advance,  and  who 
To  trash'  for  over-topping, — ^new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  chang'd  'em. 
Or  else  new  form'd  'em  ;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  wag 
The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't. — ^Thou  attend'st 
not. 

MiBA.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pbo.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature ;  and  my  trust, 


e  Out  three  gears  old.]  That  is,  jmu<,  or  more  ttaii,  three  jmn 
old. 

d  A  prtficejf,— ]  In  the  old  text,  "  And  Princesse."  The  cor- 
rection is  due  to  Pope. 

•  Teen—]  Sorrov,  vexation. 

f  To  trash  for  over-ioppimg,—']  To  clog  or  Impede,  lest  they 
should  run  too  fast.  The  expression  to  trash  is  a  hunting 
technical.  In  the  present  day  sportsmen  check  the  siieed  of  very 
fleet  hounds  hy  tjring  a  rope,  eaXltdtidoff-trash,  round  their  necks, 
and  letting  them  trail  it  after  them  :  formerly  they  effected  the 
object  by  attaching  to  them  a  weight,  sometimes  called  in  jest  a 
eiogdogdo. 


ACT  L] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scsvE  n. 


like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 

A  &]aehood,  in  its  oontrarj  as  great 

As  mj  trust  was  ;  which  had  indeed  no  limit, 

A  confidence  sans  bonnd.     He  being  thus  lorded, 

Kot  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one 

Who  having  nnto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 

Made  sucii  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  own  lie,* — he  did  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution, 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty, 

With  all  ]»«rogative : — hence  his  ambition  grow- 

Dost  thou  hear  ? 

MiBA.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he 
playd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  be  needs  will  be 
Abst^ute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man !  my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was   for  sway)  with   the*   king  of 

Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
8idi|eet  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbowed, — alas,  poor  Milan  I — 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mn&A.  O  the  heavens  I 

Pao.  Maik  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then 
tell  noie. 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

MntA.  I  should  sin 

To  think  bnt  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pbo.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Whidi  was,  that  he,  in  Heu*^  o'  the  premises 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute. 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Ont  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
Widi  aD  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  tresdierous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  porpose,'  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

MiRA.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 


(•)  Old  text  omiti.  tke. 

— —  like  one 
Who  hoping  nnto  trutk,  by  telling  of  it, 
Mode  tmck  a  tinner  of  hit  memorg, 
To  credit  kit  oim>  <i«, — ] 

MSm  hare,  *'  into  tmth,"  which  Waiharton  amended ;  but 
tth  ve  tsspect  is  not  the  only  correction  needed,  the  passage  as 
it  stands,  thoofch  tatelligtble, ,  being  veiy  haaily  expressed. 
Kr.  CeDier's  anaotator  would  read,— 

" like  one 

Wbo  hsvfBg  to  mntntk,  by  telling  of  it,"  be. 


I,  not  remembVing  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint 
That  wrings  my  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us;  without  the  which,  this 

story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mm  A.  WTierefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  desti'oy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst 

not, — 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me, — nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,**  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,*  not  rigg'd. 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

MntA.  Alack,  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ? 

Pbo.  O,  a  cherubin 

Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me !     Thou  didst 

smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  fix)m  heaven, 
WTien  I  have  deck'd  •  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd  ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

MntA.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pbo.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity, — who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design, — did  give  us  ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stu^,  tfnd  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much  ;  so,  of  his  gen- 
tleness, 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  mo, 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

MntA.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man  ! 


(•)  Old  text,  Butt. 

and  this  emendation  is  entitled  to  more  respect  than  it  has 
received. 

<>  In  lieu — ]  In  lieu  means  here,  in  guerdon,  or  eonsideration; 
not  as  it  usually  signifies,  instead,  or  in  place. 

c  Fated  to  the  purpose, — ]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads, — 
"  Fated  to  the  practice;"  aqd  as  "purpose"  is  repeated  two  lines 
hekiw,  the  substitution  Is  an  improvement. 

*1  In  few, — ]  7*0  be  brief;  in  a  few  words. 

o  Deck'd—]  Decked,  if  not  a  corruption  for  degged,  an  old  pro- 
vincialism, probably  meant  the  same,  that  is,  sprinkled. 
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Peo,  \^Atide  to  Anna,  above.}  Now  I  arise ; — • 
Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  ouf  aea-soiTO«r. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd  ;  and  here 
Ha?e  I,  th;  ichoolmaeter,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princewt*  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

MiKA,  Heavens  thank  jou  for't !  And  now,  I 
praj  jou,  sir,— 
For  still  'tiB  beating  in  my  mind, — jour  reason 
For  raiung  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pbo.  Know  thus  fiir  forth. 

By  ac<jdent  most  strange,  bonntiful  Fortune — 
Now  my  dear  lady — bath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  tliis  shore  ;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 
If  now  I  eourt  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  ques- 

Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep  ;  't  is  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way; — Iknow  thou  canst  not  choose. — 
[Mibanha  steeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  coitie  !  I  am  ready  now  ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come  ! 


>  Noir  I  ■(]•(:— 1  Tbepurpsnof  thei(  worda  bu  atra  iMcn 
tmlUtMloillv  (ipWneil.  broute  Ihey  hive  been  »l wajri  undtrtlood 
u  uldRiteJ  to  Mirandi.  If  we  luppou  them  dlreOed  net  to  her, 
bill  uld*  [o  Ariel,  who  hu  enlered,  Iniiiiblo  except  to  Proipeio, 


te  hla  iteepr  chano 


Enter  Abikl.*^) 

Ajti.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail  t 

To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be't  to  fly, 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

On  the  curl'd  clouds, — to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 

Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pbo.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  f 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship  ;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :   Bometime  I'd  divide 
And  burn  in  many  places  ;  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,*  would  I  flame  distinctly,* 
Then  meet,  and  join. (S)     Jove's  lightniDgs,t  the 

precursors 
O*  the  dreadful  thunder~cl^,  more  momentary 
And   sight- outrunning   were  not :    the  fire,  and 

Of  eulphurona  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 


•■Come 
>>  Dlitlnellr,- 


Pu).  liy  brare  Bpirit ! 

Who  WM  H>  firm,  M  conatitnt,  th&t  this  coil 
Voold  not  iafect  his  reason  ? 

Am.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  ferer  of  the  mad,  and  plaj'd 
Suae  tridcs  of  desperatiou.     All,  but  mariners, 
Fhmg'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  v 
Then  an  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdii 
With  hair  up-staring, — then  like  reeds,  not  hair, — 
Wh  the  fiiM  man  that  leap'd ;  cried.  Hell  u  empty, 
And  all  tie  devili  are  here. 

Vao.  Why,  that's  mj  spirit  I 

Bat  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Abi.  Close  bj,  mjr  master, 

Pbo.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

*■»  ITot  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  soatainlng  gaiments  not  a  blemish. 
Bat  fresher  than  before  :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  hare  diapera'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
Tie  king's  son  hare  I  landed  bj  himself; 
Whcm  I  left  oooting  of  the  air  with  ughs, 

•  Jmd  in  wf  Utt  Mtdittmmt^  JMt.-A  Ur.  CoUin'i  uns- 
nm  foonti;  ■■  Asd  *U  npon,"  fee.:  btu  wbu  <•  gdned  br  lbs 
ilMnAD  n  cwMt  dUan.  PloK  U  hoc  uKd  iDbtiuiWT  fur 
Jmdtmn.tM  in  t)»  fiillairhii  mm  UlddlMon  mul  Rowlcy'i 


In  an  odd  angle  of  tlie  isle,  and  sitting. 
Hie  arms  in  tliia  sad  knot 

Pho.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 

Art.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship  ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  cairdst  me  up  at  midnight  to  feteh  dew 
From  the  Btill-vei'd  Bermootbes,(l)  there  she's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  acharmjoin'dto  their  suffeHd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet, 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again. 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote,' 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples, 
Supposing  that  they  aaw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd. 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Fbo.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

£xactlj  is  perform'd ;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Abi.  Past  the  mid  season. 

plaj  a[  "  The  Bpuiiih  Gipals."  Act  I.  Sc  1.— 


Pro.  At  least  two  glasses — the  time,  'twiit  six 

Must  bj  UB  both  b«  spent  most  preciously.' 

Abi.  Is  there  more  toU?     Since  thou  dost  g;ive 

liCt  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd. 
Which  is  not  yet  perfonn'd  me. 

Peo.  How  now  I  moody  ? 

'^'hat  is't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Abi,  My  liberty. 

Peo.  Befijre  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more  ! 

Ae[,  I  pr'ythee, 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service  ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee'*  no  mistakings,  aerv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings:   thou  didst 

To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pfio.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Aei.  No. 

Peo.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'et  it  much  to  tread 
theoose 
Of  the  salt  deep. 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north. 


Muit  br  ui  bolh  be  >penl  idoiI  pikIduiIv.  ] 
BTlhecuilomuTpiinatuAlion  of  thii  pvum,  Proipm  it  niadt  to 
uk  t  qunllon  ind  Hunr  il.    ThE  pointing  we  idopl  sbtUIfi 
Ihli  IneonniMdCT.  ind  rcnden  (nj  cbugo  in  ibe  ilixribution  sf 
tbe  nKRhoB  necdlcu. 

k  foM  Oh  wi  tia.  nodi  thM  mo  mUlaki-g,.  .en-i—]  Th* 
Koond  thtt.  vblcb  oimloAdt  the  tinti  vu  probably  reputvd  by 
tbwomTiotl(ortbn>uffhlnBdTCTt«nce. 

«  Arglcr.]  Tb>  old  Engllib  nunc  for  Algteri. 
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To  do  me  businesB  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Abi.  I  do  not,  air. 

Fbo.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing  I     Haat  thou 

The  foul  witch  SyconuE,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  f 

Peo.  Thon  hast.    Where  was  she  bom?  speak; 
tell  me. 

Am.  Sir,  in  Argier.° 

Pso.  O,  was  she  so  ?    I  must 

Once  in  a  month  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
^liich    thou    forgett'st.       This    damn'd    witch 

Syoorax, 
For  mischieis  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'et,  was  bonish'd :  for  one  thing  sh^  did 
They  would  not  take  her  life.     la  not  this  true  ? 

Pbo.    This  bhie-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought 
with  child,'' 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :   Thou,  my  slave. 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant ; 

II  been  iblr  defended;  but 


'  niiblue-ey'd  liao--1  Btticr 

¥'tyi,  eeemi  more  •pplicsble  It 


"  Tbe  Chuicei,"  Ai 


One  tfait  an  rain 
With  red  h«i^>,  * 


I  peimrm  It. 


ACT  t] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scene  II. 


And,  hr  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Befbung  her  grand  heats,  she  did  confine  thee, 
Bj  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  doren  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Impriaon'dy  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  doien  years  ;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  lliee  there;  where  thou  didst  vent  thy 
groans  [island — 

As  fiurt   as   mill-wheels   strike.    Then  was   this 
Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom — not  honour'd  with 
A  human  abape. 

Abi.  Yes,  Caliban  her  son. 

Pbo.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
Wbat  tcnrment  I  did  find  thee  in  ;  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  erer-angry  bears  :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  apon  Oie  damn'd,  which  Sycoraz 
Could  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  airiv'd,  and  heard  thee,  tbat  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out 

Art.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pbo.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thoa  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Am.  Pardon,  master : 

I  win  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pbo.  Do  so  ;  and  after  two  days 

I  win  discharge  thee. 

Aet.  That 's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pbo.  Gro  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea ; 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.     Gro,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in  't :  go,  hence  with  diligence ! 

\_Exit  Abiel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

MiBA.  l^Waking.^*  The  strangeness  of  your 
story  put 
Heavineas  in  me. 

Pbo.  Shake  it  off.     Come  on ; 

Well  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yidds  us  kind  answer. 

Mnu.  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 


ft  Mift^  (JTaKm.)]   Ifr.  Collier  claims  for  his  aanoUtor  the 
ait  0/  kaviag  nnt   added    this   not  very  important   9tsge 


^  W«  eamm^i  miss  Mim:3  We  cannot  do  without  him. 
«  When  f }  See  note  CK  p.  ♦•9,  VoL  I, 

'  Jtwitiuddtm-'}  Wicked  here  implies  banefult  pemiciotu; 
*  in  imposition  ve  hear  of  the  virtucMt  properties  of  "herbs, 

pl«u,ftMi««/»&e.  -         ,  „  ^    ,.,  ^     v.-^, 

*  CrefaJBt— 1  Hedceboips  wexe  fonnerly  so  called ;  it  is  doubtftil, 
ktnvcr,  whether  urckina  in  this  place  does  not  signify  some  taSsj 


Pbo.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss^  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho  !  slave  !  Caliban  1 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [Within,']  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pbo.  Come  forth,  I  say !  there's  other  business 
for  thee : 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ?" 


He-enter  Abiel,  like  a  WcUei*-nymph» 

[Aside  to  Abjsl.]    Fine  apparition  I     My  quaint 

Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Abi.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.      [Exit. 

Pbo.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil 
himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  I 


^nter  Caliban.(5) 

Cal.  As  wicked**  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  ou  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er !  (6) 

Pbo.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt 

have  cramps, 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up;  urchins* 
Shall,  for  that  vast''  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honeycomb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.     When  thou  camest 

first. 
Thou   strok'dst  me,   and  mad'st  much   of  me; 

wouldst  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in  't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night:  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place  and 

fertile : — 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so ! — ^All  the  charms 
Of  Sycoraz,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 


beings;  as  in  "  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  lY.  Sc.  4,— 

" we'll  dress 

Like  urcMiM,  ouphes,  and  Dslries,"  ftc. 
f  Vast  of  nighi—^  By  "  va»i  of  night"  the  poet  may  hare  meant 
the  cktum  or  vacuity  of  night,  as  in  "Hamlet/*  Act  I.  Sc.  2, — 

"  In  the  dead  toit  and  middle  of  the  night." 
But  some  critics  have  conjectored  we  should  read, — 

" urchins 

Shall  for  that,  fast  of  night." 
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Which  first  wbb  mine  own  king:  and  hei«  juu 

sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  jou  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  o'  the  island. 

Fbo.  Thou  most  Ijiag  slave, 

"Whom  stripes  majr  move,  not  kindneu  I  I  have 

ua'd  thee. 
Filth  as  tbou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd 

In  mi&e  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho,  0  ho  I — would  it  had  been  done  I 
Thou  didst  prevent  me  ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  iste  with  CalibanB. 

Pho.'  Abhorred  slave, 

Which  snj  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable''  of  all  ill  I    I  pitied  thee. 
Took  puns  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 

One  thing  or  other:  when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 


i>  wham  TbHtuJd  aflilEncd  1i.  mai 
icsi,   Eopabit  lignifiei  imprutihli, 


*  TJurMjIiaautTiduom. — ]   S«  oot*  (■).  B.  447,  VdL  II. 

•  Fill  all  U>  tttn  ■rlU  acliH.—]  Hr.  (ollLtr  teraarki  tbil 
"  Ibii  void,  of  old,  wuuud  cither  uimonHTllible  or  HI  dli- 
■Tllible,!!  the  CUB  might  miulre."  Thit  mar  b>  qutttiDned. 
••AH,-njt  Bmlln  hi.  ■■  Al»(«l*,"  •■!.  the  Verbeof  llw  iob- 
•tuicln  Ac*,  cb  being  turned  ioto  k."    Ai  ■  luttltiniiBf,  then, 
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Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wonldst  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowM  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known.    But  thjr  vile 

Though  thon  didst  learn,  had  that  in 't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  tlierefore  wast  thou 
Beserredly  conlin'd  into  this  rock, 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  Yon  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit 

Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.    The  red  plague  rid'  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language  I 

Fbo.  Hag-seed,  hence  ! 

Fetch  us  in  fiiel ;  and  be  quick,  thon  *rt  best. 
To  answer  other  business.  Shrugg'st  thou,  malice? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps, 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches,*  mate  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

the  word  TU  written  aekm  ud  prauDnneed  u  ■  dlufllsble: 

ivlUblc.    Tbli  dlttinction  <e  laVitiiblj  mirki^d  In  tha  aM  Mxl  i 
tfaua,  In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Aet  II.  Se.  5,  ahere  It  la  a  mb,— 

"Lord,  bow  m;  head  atu.  what  a  bead  bare  I." 
In  "CoclDUnaa,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,— 


And  In  "  Olhellg,"  Act  IV.  Se.  1,— 

■'  That  tbe  aenie  sin  at  thee." 
Wbile  In  nerj  Inetance  where  II  occun  aa  %  anbetuHTe.  II  b 
■pell  ai  In  the  pauage  kbSTe,  (kiI<(,  and  iboDld  be  aopninounctd. , 


ClL. 


No, 


pray 


thee 


Utidt.]  I  mnrt  obejr:  his  art  is  of  iuch  power, 
II  wmld  nmtrol  my  dam's  god,  Selebos,(7) 
Aad  make  &  Tosaal  of  hira. 
fio.  So,  alare ;  hence  !      [Exit  Cal, 

Se-enler  Asiel,  ineitihlf,  frying  and  nnging  ; 
FsBDiNAKD  followinff. 
A  RTBi.'a  ^Smj, 
Cmk  iHito  CA«««  yellow  »ande. 

And  then  take  hand*  : 
Cmirfiied  when  you  have  and  km'd, — ' 

7%«  mid  wava  v/hitt, — 
FoU  U  feaUy  here  and  Ihtre; 
And,  tweet  tprite*,  the  burden  bear.* 
Hark,  hark! 


Cn»t'ii(d  vim  JDU  lui 
Foot  It  fntlT,"  ftc] 
aanj.  In  Uw  "  good  old  tl 


li  Intended,  Ihr  line,— 


.  Bowgh,  wowgh. 
The  walch-doga  bark  : 


[Dispertedly. 

[pUpenedly. 
Am.      Hark,  hark  !  I  hear 

The  itrain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  cock-a^oodU-doo.* 

Fkb.  Where  should  thU  music  be  ?  i'  the  air, 
or  the  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more : — and  sure  it  waits  upou 
Some  god  o'  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  mj  father's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  bj  me  upon  the  waters. 
Allaying  both  their  fiirj  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  follow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather: — but 't  is  gone. 
No,  it  begins  agiun. 


kd  DAfenltu 
.    Theorigl 


fa«n  Tou  h»i  eutttled,  ud  klmd  (be  vi 
intelligible  and  poetic  neiuiing. 


ACT  I.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[bceit] 


Abibl  sings. 


Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  dothfade^ 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell  : 
Burden.  Ding-dong. 

Hark  I  now  I  hear  them, — Ding-dong^  helL 

Feb.   The  ditty  does  remember  my  diown'd 
father : — 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes : — I  hear  it  now  above  rae. 

Peg.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance. 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond. 

MiRA.  Wliat  is  't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !    Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — ^but  't  is  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench ;  it  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

such  senses 

As  we  have,  such.     This  gallant  which  thou  seest 

Was  in  the  wreck;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mightst 

call  him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  [Aside,']         It  goes  on,  I  see, 
As  my  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I'll 

free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fkr.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — Vouclisafe  my  pi-ayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is, — O  you  wonder! — 
If  you  be  maid  or  no  ? 
.  Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Per.  My  language !  heavens  !— 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  't  is  spoken. 

Pro.  How  I  the  best  ? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee? 

Feb.  a  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.  He  does  hear  me. 
And  that  he  does  I  weep  :  myself  am  Naples ; 


ft could  eontrol  M««, — ]  Control  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 

and  Shakespeare  luet  it  in  no  other,  seemt  incongruous  here. 
Is  it  a  misprint  for  eomole  t 

b  He's  gentle,  and  not  fearfiil.]  This  may  mean,  he's  mild  and 
not  terrible :  but  f^om  the  context, — 
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Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy  I 

Feb.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of 
Milan 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pbo.     [Aside,"]  The  duke  of  Milan 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control*  thee. 
If  now 't  were  fit  to  do't — At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes  : — delicate  Ariel, 
I  '11  set  thee  free  for  this  ! — A  word,  good  sir ; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong:  a  word. 

MiBA.   TVliy  spedks  my  father  so  ungently  ? 
This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  £etther 
To  be  indin'd  my  way  1 

Feb.  O,  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I  '11  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir!  one  word  more. — 

\_Aside,]  They  are  both  in  either's  powers ;  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light — One  word  more ;  I  charge 

thee 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on 't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  elm  dwell  in  such  a 
temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. — [To  Feb. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come, 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink ;  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  witner'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Follow. 

Fer.  No, 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[Draips,  and  is  charmed  from  moving. 

Mira.  0  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful.^ 

Pro.  Wliat  I  I  say, 

My  foot  my  tutor ! — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar^st  not  strike,  thy 

conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward  ;* 


"  Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,"  frc— 

we  believe  that  Smollett's  interpretation  is  the  true  one,— he's  of 
a  lofty  tpirit  and  not  to  be  intimidated, 
e  —  thp  tpard ;]  Thy  posture  of  defence. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[see  MB 


For  I  can  here  disarm  tbee  with  this  stick, 
And  mftke  thji  weapon  drop. 

.UmA.  Beseech  jou,  father ! — 

Pbo.  Hence  ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

MiBA.  Sir,  have  pitj' ; 

111  be  his  surety. 

Pbo.  Silence !  odd  word  more 

Stiall  make  me  elude  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.   What  I 
An  advocate  for  an  impeetor !  hush  ! 
Tlioa  think 'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

.MmA.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humUe  ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  Bee  a  goodlier  man. 

Pho.  Come  on  :  obey  :  [7*0  Feb. 

Tby  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  yigour  in  them. 

Fu.  So  they  are  : 

My  ^irtts,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 


My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  tlircnlSv 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pbo.  [  J«rfe.]  It  works. — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[To  Fbk. 

Hark,  what  thou  else  shall  do  roe.         [To  *"■"■ 

MmA.  Be  of  comfort; 

My  father  'b  of  a  better  nature,  air. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech;   this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  frum  him. 

ji^o.  [To  Abirl.]  Thou  ehalt  be  as  fiee 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Aar.  To  the  syllable. 

Pbo.  Come,  follow.     Speak  not  for  him. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  I.— Another  fart  of  the  Island. 


QoN.  Beseecli  you,  xir,  be  merry :    yon  have 
CQii^e — 
So  have  we  all — of  joj ;  for  our  escape 
Tb  miiel)  bfjonil  our  Iukb.     Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common  ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  maetcrs'of  somemei'cliaiit,  and  the  merchant. 
Hare  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  tlie  miracle, 
I  mean  our  pi-escivntinn,  few  in  millions 
Con  Bpeok  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  ur,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  tomfoit. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

^J    Cipell  null,  perhipi 


Sp.b.  He  receiTCB  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visiter  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Srb.  Look,  hc'awindingup  the  watch  of  hlawit; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

GoN.  Sir,— 

Seb.  One: — tell. 

QoN.  \Mien  every  grief  is  entertain'd   that'a 
offer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Srb.  a  dollar. 

GoN.  Dolour"  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  yo\i  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  ta'eu  it  wiselier  than  I  meaut 
you  should. 


ACT  n.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[80ERE  I. 


GoK.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

A>T.  He,  what  a  speDdthiift  is  he  of  his 
toDgiie! 

Alok.  I  pr'ythee  Bpaie. 

GoK.  Well,  I  have  done:  hut  \et — 

Seb.  He  will  he  talking. 

AnT.  Whidi,  of  he*  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
hsi  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  oock. 

Axr.  The  oockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  the  wager  ? 

Ajst.  a  laughter. 

Seb.  a  match ! 

Adb.  Though  this  island  seem  to  he  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha !     So,  you're  paid.^ 

AoB.  Uninhahitable,  and  almost  inaooessible, — 

Seb.  Yet, — 

Abb,  Yet, — 

AsT.  He  ooiald  not  miss  it. 

Abb.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and 
ddicate  temperance.' 

Ant.  TeaijKrance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly 
deliTered. 

Abe.  The  ur  breathes  upon  us  here  most 
iveetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Akt.  Or  as  't  were  perAimed  by  a  fen. 

6oN.  Here  in  everything  advantageous  to  life. 

AsT.  True  ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gox.  How  lush'  and  lusty  the  grass  looks! 
howgrem! 

AxT.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  greoi  in  't. 

AxT.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No  ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

6o5.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is — which  is  indeed 
tfanost  beyond  credit — 

Seb.  As  many  vouched  rarities  are. 

GoH.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
<lraidied  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness  and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dyed  than 
rtained  with  salt  water. 

Ajct.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak, 
vocild  it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

GoK.  Methinks  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh 
IS  when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afiric,  at  the 
niamage  of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the 
king  of  Tunis. 


■  VUcA,  of  he  «r  Adrian,^}  So  the  old  text,  and  xightljr ;  eom- 
pn  the  faaowiog  from  '*  Midiammer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  111. 

**How  follow,  if  tboQ  dar'it  to  try  whose  right, 
Of  thime  er  mine,  is  most  in  Helena." 

ne  asm]  reading  is  that  adopted  by  Capell,  "  Which  of  ikem, 
he  or  Adriaa,"  ftc. ;  but  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,— 

**  Which,  cr  he  or  Adrian,"  frc. 
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Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper 
weH  in  our  return. 

Adb.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such 
a  paragon  to  their  queen. 

GoN.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  lime. 

AifT.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido  I 

Seb.  What  if  he  bad  said,  widower  .tineas  too? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Ajdb.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me 
study  of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

GoN.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Aj>b.  Carthage? 

GoN.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp.* 

Seb.  He  hath  rused  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in 
his  pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 

Axon.  Ay!' 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

GoN.  Sir,  we  were  talking  that  our  garments 
seem  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the 
marnage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido !  ay,  widow  Dido. 

GoN.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the 
first  day  I  wore  it  ?    I  mean,  in  a  soil. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

GoN.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's 
mairiage  ? 

Axon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears 
against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  !   for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fban.  Sir,  he  may  live ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 


b  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  So,  you're  paid.]  In  the  old  copisB,  "  So,  you're 
paid,"  is  given  to  Antonio,  wrongly. 

c  Temperance.]  That  is,  Umptratwre, 

^  Lush — ]  Sueeuient,  juieg. 

• the  miraculous  harp.]  The  harp  of  Amphion. 

t  Ay  !]  This  sigh  or  exclamation,  which  the  two  next  speeches 
show  indisputably  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  king,  upon 
awaking  from  his  trance  of  grief,  has  hitherto,  in  both  old  and 
modern  editions,  been  assigned  lo  Gonzato. 

c  2 


ACT  II.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scene  I. 


To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him ;  I  not  doubt 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yoiu^lf  for  this  great 
loss, 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  jour  daughter^ 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
"Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You   were    kneePd   to,   and  importuned 
otherwise, 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd*  bow.  We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever.    Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them : 
The  fault's  your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  deai^st  o'  the  loss. 

GoN.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;   you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

GoN.   It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  toeatherl 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

GoN.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow 't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

GoN.  — And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  do? 

Seb.   'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

GoN.   I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  con- 
traries 
Execute  all  things  ;   for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  :  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none :  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 
No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too, — but  innocent  and  pure ; 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  for- 
gets the  beginning. 

GoN.  All    things   in   common  nature    should 
produce. 


•  Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow.}  So  Malone.    The  old  text 

hat,— 

**  Which  end  o'  th*  hetmeehould  bow." 

For  which  Capell  substituted,— 

*'  Which  end  the  beam  should  bow." 
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Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  it  own  kind,  all  foizon,^  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people.(l^) 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant.  None,  man;  all  idle, — whores  and  knaves. 

GoN.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  Save  his  majesty  I 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

GoN.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ? — 

Axon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk 
nothing  to  me. 

GoN.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did 
it  to  minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs  that  they 
always  use  to  laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant,  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

GoN.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh 
at  nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  I 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

GoN.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  you 
would  lifit  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she 
would  continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 


Enter  Abiel,  invisible,  solemn  Music  playing. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. (2) 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

GoN.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me 
4udeep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Qto  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

\All  sleep  h\U  Axon.,  Seb.,  and  Ant. 

Axon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !    I  wish  mine 
eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I 

find 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir. 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord, 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Axon.  Thank  you. — ^Wondrous  heavy. 

[Axon,  deeps.     Exit  Abiel  . 

See.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 


And  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  changes  the  "  at "  of  the  pTevioas 
line  to  o*,— 


(( 


Which  end,"  &c. 
b  Foixoni— ]  Abundaitee,  plent§. 


ACT  II.] 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[SGEIfE  I. 


^Tiy 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eyelids  sink  ?     I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Airr.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What 

mighty 
Worthy  Sehasdan — O,  what  might — no  more : — 
And  yet  methinks  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  shouldst  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee; 

and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
l>rGppiDg  upon  thy  head. 

^s.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Am*.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and  surely 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep :  what  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asTeep 
With  eyes  wide  open;  standing,  spediing,  moving, 
And  yet  so  &st  asleep. 

Akt.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lett'st  thy  fortune  sleep, — die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Skb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

Tliere's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb.  Well,  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  Ill  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so:  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

AisT.  O, 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Seb.  IVythee,  say  on  : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclium 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Akt.  Thus,  sir : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,*  this, — 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory  [suaded, — 

When    he  is  carth'd, — ^hath  here   almost  per- 
For  he 's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
IWeases  to  petsoade,^ — the  king  his  son 's  alive, — 


>  Of  weak  remembnuice,— 1  Of  feeble  memorf . 

k  FrefeMca  to  persiude, — "l  The  entanglement  in  this  speech 
BSf  Jttw  vises  ttom  the  retention  of  the  poet's  first,  as  well  as 
9t  Us  leconsidered  thought.  By  reading  the  passage  without  the 
voidSr  "Pnibaaea  to  persuade,**  as  Steerens  Justly  remarks, 
"aolki^f  ia  wanting  to  ita  sense  or  metre ; " 


M bath  here  almost  persuaded,— 

For  he'M  a  aplrft  of  petauaaion  only,— 
Tte  king,  btoaon'a  alive,"  ftc. 


'T  is  as  impossible  that  he 's  undix>wn'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swiuLS. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he 's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  710  Aope, 

What  great  hope  have  you  I  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  •  discovery  there.   Will  you  grant  with 

me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drowned  ? 

Sbb.  He 's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me, 

Who 's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Airr,  She  that  is  queen   of  Tunis;   she  that 

dwells  [Naples 

Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life;   she  that  from 

Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, — 

The  man  i'  the  moon 's  too  slow, — till  new-bom 

chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,^  from  whom 
We   all  were  sea-swallow'd,   though  some  cast 

again; 
And,  by  that  destiny,*  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what 's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come. 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this  ? — ^How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Timis: 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  a  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  ffow  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  hack  to  Naples  ?     Keep  in  Tvnis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake  I — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them;  why,  they  were  no 
worse  [Naples 

Than  now  they  are.     There  be  that  can  rule 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  GK)nzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !    Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember,  • 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True: 


(*)  Old  text,  doubt. 

e she,  from  whom—]  That  is,  oimin§  from  whom.  The  old 

text  has,— 

" she  thai  from  whom." 

Rowe  made  the  correction. 

d  And,  by  that  destiny,—]  We  should  possibly  read,— 

" though  some  cast  again,— 

And  thai  by  destiny, — to  perform,"  &c. 
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ACT  II.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[BCEVE    II. 


And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before  :  mj  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows  ;  now  they  are  my  men. 

Skb.  But,  for  your  conscience, — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a 
kibe, 
'T  would  put  mo  to  my  slipper  :  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom  ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,   ere  they  molest!     Here    lies  your 

brother, — 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead, — 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
They  '11  take  suggestion*  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Skb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  gott'st  Milan, 
I  '11  come   by   Naples.     Draw   thy  sword ;   one 

stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together ; 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.     O,  but  one  word.   [They  conve}'se  apart, 

Mtuic.     Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible, 

Abi.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the 
danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in;  and  sends  me  forth, — 
For  else  his  project  dies, — to  keep  them**  living. 

[Singi  in  Gonzalo'<  ear. 

While  you  here  do  enoring  lie, 
Open-eyed  Conspirax:y 

His  time  doth  take : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware. 

Awake  !  awake  1 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 
GpN.  [Waking.']     Now,  good  angels,  preserve 
the  king ! 
^liy,  how  now  ?  *    ho,   awake  I   Why  are  you 

drawn? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

»  Suffgestion — ]  Has  before  been  explained  to  mean,  temptation. 

b  To  keep  them  living.]  Mr.  Dyce  reads,  *• to  keep  the* 

living,'*  which  it  prererable  to  any  alteration  of  the  passage  yet 
suggested ;  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  change  is  required. 

e  Why,  how  now!  ho,  awake  I  tec]  In  the  old  copy,  and  in 
every  subsequent  edition,  this  speech  is  given  to  the  king  and  the 
next  to  Gonzalo,  but  erroneonsly,  an  we  think  is  evident  from 
the  language,  the  bminess  of  the  scene,  and  fnm  what  Oonsalo 
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Alon.  [WaMng.']  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood    here    securing    your 
repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  beUowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din   to   fright  a  monster's 


ear; 


To  make  an  earthquake !  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Ai^ON.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

GoN.  Upon    mine    honour,    sir,    I    heard    a 
humming. 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake 

me: 
I    shak'd    you,   sir,   and   cried ;   as  mine  eyes 

open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn : — there  was  a  noise, 
That's  verity.*'     'Tis  best  we  stand  upon  our 

guard, 
Or  that  we   quit  this  place :    let 's   draw  our 
weapons. 
Axon.  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let 's  make 
further  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

GoN.        Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts  ! 
For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away.     [Exeunt, 

Abi.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have 
done : — 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.         [Exit. 


SCENE  U,— Another  Fart  of  the  Ishind. 

Enter  Caliban,   with  a  burden  of  wood, 
A  noise  of  tliunder  heard, 

Cal.  AU  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make 

him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  I     His  spirits  hear  me, 
Aiid  yet  I  needs  must  curse:   but  they'U  nor 

pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchim-shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  firebrand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me. 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  afrer,  bite  me  ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 

presently  says : — 

" 1  heard  a  humming, 

And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  tne: 
I  »kak*d  fou,  eir,  and  cried;  as  mine  ^es  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn." 

d  That'e  Terity.]    So   Pope;   the  old  text  having,   "That's 
verllf.** 


Thev  pricka  at  raj  tooifali ;  sometime  am  I 

AH  wioond'  with  adden,  who,  irith  doveii  tongues. 

Do  hna  me  into  madoess. — Lo,  now  !  lo  ! 


Here  cornea  a  Bpirit  of  his  ;  and  to  torment  n 
For  bnn^ng  wood  in  slowly :  I  'II  &11  flat ; 
Perchance,  be  will  not  mind  me. 


SnUr  Tbikculo. 

Tmni.  H«re  'e  neither  biuh  nor  shmb,  to  bear 
pff  mj  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ; 


I  hear  it  Bing  i'  the  wind :  yond  same  black  cloud, 
yond  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard  that 


would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder  bm  it 
did  before,  I  know  not  vhere  to  hide  my  liead ; 
youd  Bame  cloud  caoDot  choose  but  fall  by  pall- 
fulB. — "^^liat  have  ive  here?  a  man  or  a  fiah? 
dead  or  alive  ?  A  fish :  he  smeUs  like  a  fish :  a 
very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of 
the  newest,  poor-John.  A  strange  fish !  ^N'cre 
I  in  England  now  (as  once  I  was),  and  had  but 
this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver ;  there  would  this  mouster 
make  a  man ;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a 
man :  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a 
lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead 
Indian.<St  Legged  like  a  roan !  aud  his  fius  like 
arms  I  Warm,  o'  my  tivth  1  I  do  now  let  loose 
my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer, — this  is  no  fish,  but 
an  islander,  that  hath  lat«ly  suffered  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. [_Thunder.']  Alas,  we  storm  is  come  again! 
my  beat  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ; '  there 
is  no  other  shelter  hereabout :  misery  acquiuuts  a 
man  with  strange  bedfeUows.  I  will  here  shroud 
till  the  dregs  of  tlie  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stbpiiano,  tinging ;  a  bottle  in  Ait  hand. 

Ste.     I  t\all  no  more  to  tea,  to  tea, 
Sere  thall  I  din  aiiiore; — 


This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  aing  at  a  man's 
funeral:  well,  here's  my  comfort.  [^Drinkt. 

The  master,  the  twabbar,  the  boattteain,  and  I, 
The  gunner,  and  hit  maU, 

Lov'd  MaU,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  of  i«  car'dfor  Kate : 
For  the  had  a  tongue  vnth  a  tang, 
Would  cry  to  a  tailor.  Go  hang ; 

She  lov'd  not  the  tavaur  of  tar  nor  of  pitch, 

Yei  a  tailor  mig/U  ecraleh  her  where'er  the  did 
itch; 
Then  to  tea,  boyt,  and  let  /i«'  go  hang! 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  but  here  *s  my  comfort. 
IDrinks. 

Cai..  Do  not  toraieut  me : — O ! 

Stb.  "What's  the  matter?  Have  we  deviU 
here  ?  Do  you  put  tricks  upon 's  with  salvages 
and  men  of  Inde,  ha  ?  I  have  not  'scnpcd 
drowning,  to  be  afeard  now  of  your  four  legs  ;  for 
it  hath  been  said,  Ab  proper  a  man  as  ever  went 
on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give  ground  :  and 
it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stepliauo  breathes 
at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me  : — O  ! 

Stb.  This  is  some  nionster  of  the  isle  witji  foiiv 
legs,  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it.  an  ague.  NMierc 
the  devil  should  he  Icnni  our  language  ?     1  will 


ghe  him  aome  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  ihat.  If  1 
CH  Koanx  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to 
Kiptes  with  him,  he  'b  a  pi-eecnt  for  any  emperor 
thit  eter  trod  on  nest's-leather. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'jthee !    I  'H  bring  ' 
mj  wood  home  fosler.  | 

Ste.  He's  ill  his  fit  uov  ;  and  does  not  talk  I 
liWr  the  wisest.  He  ahall  taste  oF  mj  botllc  :  if  | 
be  hiTG  never  drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to 
iBDore  hit  fit.  Jf  I  can  recover  him,  aud  keep  , 
hbn  tune,  I  will  not  take  loo  much  for  him  :  he 
ibill  ]WT  for  him  that  halh  him,  and  that  soundlj-. 

CAi,."Thon  doflt  roe  jet  but  little  hurt;  thou 
will  uon,  I  know  it  bj  thy  trembling :  now 
IVxper  works  upon  thee. 

Stk,  Come  on  jour  wavs  ;  open  jour  month  i 
«tn  a  that  which  will  give  language  to  jou.  cut : 
i^a  joor  mouth  ;  tlis  wiU  shake  your  shaking,  I 
tan  tell  yon,  and  that  soundly  ;  jou  cannot  tell 
«ho's  jour  friend :   open  your  chaps  again. 

Tms.  I  should  know  that  voice ;  it  should  be — 
Iwt  be  ig  drowned ;  and  these  mv  devils : — 0  ! 
defdtd  me! — 

Ste.  Four  legs  and  two  voices;  a  most  delicate 
■xmiter!  His  forward  voice  now,  is  to  speak  well 
of  hta  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
rpcKbes  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  vrine  in  my 
U«ie  will  recoTer  him,  I  will  help  his  ague: 


•Abeh!}   Ptiluipa  ■  wiinj 
^  T  kiTt  14  long  ipoon.]    J 


L  lUuiion  which  * 


Come ; — Atnen  !'     I  will  pour  some  in  iliy  other 
mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Poth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy  1 
mercy  !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster:  I  will 
leave  him :  I  have  no  long  spoon.'' 

1'ftiN.  Stephanol — if  thou  bceslSlcpbaiio.  (ouch 
me,  and  sjieak  (o  mc ;  for  I  am  Tiinculo, — bo  not 
afeard, — thy  good  fiieiid  Triiiculo. 

Stb.  If  thou  beest  Triucuio,  come  forth:  I'll 
pull  thee  by  the  lesser  legs  :  if  any  be  Trtiiculo'a 
legs,  these  aie  they. — Thou  art  very  Triucuio, 
indeed :  bow  canicst  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this 
mooa-calf?  can  he  vent  Triiiculos? 

TaiN.  I  took  him  to  bo  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke : — but  art  tliou  not  Urowtied,  Stcphano?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
overblown  ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's 
gaberdine  for  fear  of  tlio  atonn.  And  art  thou 
living,  Stophauo?  O  Sti-pbano,  two  Ncapolilaiis 
'scaped  ! 

Stb.  Pr'ythce,  do  i)ot  tuiu  me  about;  my 
stomach  is  not  constant 

Cal.  [jUirfe.]  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they 
bt  not  Hprites. 
That's  a  brave  gud,  aud  bears  celestial  liquor: 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  diJ^t  thou  'Kcape  ?  How  cameat  thou 


hither  t  Bwesr  hj  this  bottle,  how  thou  earnest 
hither.  I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
■ulOTB  heftved  OTerboard,  b;  this  bottle  !  which  I 
Eoade  of  the  bark  of  a  true,  with  mine  own  hands, 
un(»  I  was  cast  ashore. 

Cai.,  [^gjdf.]  I 'II  Bwear  upon  that  bottle,  to  be 
thy  true  Bubject;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Str.  Here  ;  swear  then  how  thou  eHcapedst. 

Thin.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  can 
Bwim  like  a  duek,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Stk.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  caast 
swim  like  a  duck,  thoti  art  mtide  like  a  goose. 

Tnnr.  O  Sf^hano,  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Stb.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  mj  cellar  is  in  a 
rock  by  the  sea-side,  where  mj  wine  is  hid. — How 
now,  moon-calf?  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Stk.  Out  o'the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee;  I  was 
the  man  i'  the  moon  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore 
thee; 
My  mistress  show'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog  and  thy 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :— I 
will  furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents ; — swear, 

TaiN.  By  this  good  tight,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster ; — I  afeard  of  him ! — a  very  weak  mon- 


ster:— 7%«  man  ^  the  mwrn! — a  most  poor  creda- 

lous  monster! — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I'll  show  thee  erety  fertile  inch  o'tha 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot;  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Tbik.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and 
drunken  monster  ;  when  's  god 's  asleop  he  'II  rob 
his  boUlc. 

Cal.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot:  I'll  swear  myself  thy 
subject. 

Stb.  Come  on  then  ;  down  and  swear. 

TaiK.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  tJiis 
puppy-headed  monster :  a  most  scurvy  monster ! 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him. 

Stb.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink, 
an  abominable  monster  I 

Cal.  I 'U  show  tbee  the  best  springs ;  Illplodc 
thee  berries ; 
I  '11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
jL  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  1 
I II  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

TniM.  A  most  ridiculous  monster  I  to  make  « 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard  ! 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee  let  me  bring  thee  where  crafaa 
grow, 


ACT  n.] 
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And  J  vitli  tn;  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  ; 
Sbow  tfaee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  sDar«  t)ie  nimble  manriDEct  ;  I  '11  bring  thee 
To  cJust'ring  fiibords,  and  BometimeH  I  'il  get  thee 
VoangHeamels*  from  tiie  rock.  Wih  thou  go  with 

Stx.  I  pr'jthee  now,  lead  the  way,  wilhout  any 
more  faUing. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  bern^  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — 
!To  CaubahJ  Here  ;  bear  my  bottle. — Fellow 
TriDciiIo,  we  '11  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 
Cm.     Fareteell,  ma*Ur:  farewell,  farewell! 

\Svngt  drunkenly. 


Tbin.  a  howling  monster ;  a  dmnken  monster  t 

Cal.     No  more  damt  I'll  make  for  fjih  ; 
Nor  ffti3\,  in  firing 
At  reqairing, 
Nor  tcmpe  trencher^  nor  letaA  dith: 
'Ban,  'Ban,  Ca — Caliban 
I/m  a  iifia  master — Get  anew  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day  !  key-day,'  Freedom  ! 
Freedom,  hey-day.  Freedom  ! 

Stx.  O  bravo  monster  !  lead  the  way. 


SCIJNE  \.—Brfore  Prospero'jr  Cdl. 


Enter  Fehdinasb,  heanng  a  log. 

Fkb.  There  be  some  sports  are  pmnfal,  aitJ 
their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sela  off:  some  kinds  of  boseiiesa 
Are  nobly  iinileigone  ;  and  most  poor  matlera 
Puint  to  lich  ends.     Thin  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious ;  but 


The  mistresB  wbieh  I  aei-vo  quickeus  what's  dend, 
And  iiinkeB  my  laboura  pleosiii'ee  :   O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father 'a  crabbed, — 
And  he 's  compus'd  of  harshness  I    I  must  remove 
Some  LhouBiuids  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 

Xn  a  sore  injunction.     Jly  sweet  ulatresa 
;pB  when  she  sees  me  work ;    and  says  suoh 
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[scene  I. 


Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 

Hat  these  sireet  thoughts   do  even  refresh  my 

labour ;  * 
Most  busy  felt,  when  I  do  it/ 


Ent^r  MsKAJS(T>jLy  and  Frospebo  follounng. 


Alas,  now  !  pray  you, 
Work  Dot  fso  hard  ;  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  thoee  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you  :  when  this  burns, 
T  will  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray,  now,  rest  yourself ; 
He  'a  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

YvA,  O  most  dear  mistress. 

The  son  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

MoLA.  If  you  '11  sit  down 

I H  bear  your  logs  the  while :  pray  give  me  that ; 
I  *11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

FsB.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Tlian  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

MzRA.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease  ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  {Atide,']      Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected  ! 
This  visitation  shows  it. 

MiBA.  You  look  wearily. 

Feb.  No,  noble  mistress;  'tis  fresh  morning 
with  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseech  you, — 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers, — 
What  is  your  name? 

MntA.  Miranda : — O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  Hiest  to  say  so  ! 

Feb.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world  !    Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Bnmght  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  fiill  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  qoarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
Aod  put  it  to  the  foil :   but  you,  O  you. 


(•)  Old  text,  Idboun. 

——  I  forget: 
^itkomahiM  do  evtm  rtfreth  mm  labour; 
MX,  whem  J  do  U.\ 


rUi  if  the  gnat  crux  of  the  pUy.    No  passage  in  Shakespeare 

hai  r*«*^'mfit  BOfe  speeulatioa,  and  on  none  has  speculation 

BMMil  bH*  hMonr      The  fint  folio  reads,  "  Most  busie  /«*<,  when 

uTftT^^e^Maid,  "  Most  busie  leoMi  when  I  doe  It ; "  Pope 

^^^^•S^when  I  do  it;"  Theobald,  "Most  bu^less 


So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature^s  best ! 

MiBA.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  ;   nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of ;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
— The  jewel  in  my  dower, — I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yoiurself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Feb.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda  ;  I  do  think,  a  king, — 
I  would  not  so ! — ^and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer        [speak  : — 
The   flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

MiBA.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Feb.  O  heaven !  O  earth  I  bear  witness  to  this 
sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true  !  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief !   T, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you, 

MiBA.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pbo.  [Aside.']  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  afPections !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  'em ! 

Feb.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

MiBA.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.     But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.  Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow*' 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Feb.  My  mistress,  dearest ! 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 


when  I  do  it; "  Mr.  Holt  White  suggests,  " Most  hiuie$t  when  T 
do  it ; "  and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator, ' '  Most  busy,— ^/m<  when  I  do 
it,**  Whatever  may  hare  been  the  word  for  which  "  lest  *'  was 
misprinted,  "  Most  busy"  and  that  word  bore  refeienee,  unques- 
tionably, not  to  Ferdinand's  task,  but  to  the  sweet  thoughts  by 
which  it  was  relieved.  We  have  substituted  ftU  as  a  likely  word 
to  have  been  mis-set  ••  lest ; "  but  are  in  doubt  whether  ttill,  in 
its  old  sense  of  ev«r,  alwaff$t  u  not  preferable, — 

"  Most  busy  stUl,  when  I  do  it." 
b  Fellow—]    That  is,  companion,  pheer. 
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ACT  Til.] 

MiBA.  My  husband;  then  ? 

Feb.  Aj,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here 's  mj  hand. 

MiBA.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't :  and  uow, 
farewell, 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fbb.  a  thousand  thousand  ! 

^Exeunt  Fkkdinand  and  Miranda  severally, 

Pbo.  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surprised  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I  '11  to  my  book  ; 
For  yet,  ei-e  supper-time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  {^ExU, 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[8CEFS  II. 


SCENE  ll,—Anotli^  PaH  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban  with  a  bottle;    Stkphano  and 
Tbinculo  following, 

Stx.  Tell  not  me;— when  the  butt  is  out  we 
will  drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore 
bear  up,  and  board  'em. — Servant-monster,  drink 
to  me. 

Tbin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  is- 
land !  They  say  there 's  but  five  upon  this  isle : 
we  ai'e  three  of  them  ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained 
like  us,  the  state  totters. 

Stb.  Drink.  sei*vant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee ; 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Tbin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were 
a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Stb.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue 
in  sack  :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me  ; 
I  swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  Bhoi*e,  five-and- 
thirty  leagues,  off  and  on.  By  this  light  thou 
shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Tbin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he 's  no 
standard. 

Stb.  We  '11  not  mn,  monsieur  Monster. 

Tbin.  Nor  go  neither :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ; 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Stb.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou 
beest  a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour  ?    Let  me  lick  thy 
shoe. 
I  '11  not  sciTe  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Tbin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster ;  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  deboshed 
fish,  thou,  was  there  ever  a  man  a  cowaixl  that  hath 
drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  tJiou  tell 
a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a 
monster  ? 


* a  pied  ninuf^i  tkitl]    An  allusloii  to  the  pied,  or  party 

coloured  dreii  whieb  Trinculo,  h  a  Jester,  wore. 


Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him, 
my  lord  ? 

Tbin.  Lord,  quoth  he  ! — ^that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural ! 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again  !  bite  him  to  death,  I 
pr'ythee. 

Str.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your 
head ;  if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — 
the  poor  monster 's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not 
suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be 
pleased  to  heai'kcn  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made 
to  thee? 

Str.  Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it ;  I  will 
stand,  and  so  sludl  Trinculo. 


Enter  Abibl,  invmhle. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a 
tyrant  \- — a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
cheated  me  of  the  island. 

Abi.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 
I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  'a 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

Tbin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  soix^ry  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it.     If  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not, — 

Stb.  That 's  most  certain. 

Cal.  — Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I  '11  serve 
thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed  ?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  1 11  yield  him  thee 
asleep, 
Wheix)  thou  mayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Abi.  Thou  liest ;  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied*  ninny's  this ! — Thou  scurvy 
patch ! — ^ 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that 's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;   for  I  '11  not 

show  him 
TMiere  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  in- 
terrupt the  monster  one  word  fuither,  and,  by  this 


b  Patch !]     See  notes  0*),  p.  127,  Vd.  I.,  and   (<!),  p.  S71, 
Vol.  I. 


bad.  I II  tDTn  m;  mercj  out  of  doora,  and  moke 
•  atock-fiBh  of  thee. 

Tux.  Whjr,  what  did  I  ?     I  did  nothing ;  I  'II 
p  farther  00. 

Sn.  Didft  thoD  not  m;  he  lied  ? 

AsL  Thon  liesL 

Sti.  Dolao?    take  thoa  that. 

[5/Hi«  Trinculo. 
Ai  joa  like  this,  eii«  i>c  the  lie  luiother  time. 

Trot.  I  did  not  give  the  lie  : — out  o'  your  wito. 


and  hearing  loo? A  pox  o' your  bottle!   this 

can  aack  and  drinking  do. — A.  rourrftin  on  your 
monster,  and  the  devil  take  your  Gugers ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale. — Pr'ythee 
stand  further  off. 

Caj..  Beat  him  enough  :  afler  a  little  time, 
I  '11  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed.         [him 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with 


ACT   til] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scene  hi. 


I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :   there  thou  mayst  braiu 

him, 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books  ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.    Kemember, 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He 's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I : — burn  but  his  books  ; 
He  has  brave  utensils, — for  so  he  calls  them, — 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
The  beauty  of  Lis  daughter ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  greatest  does  least. 

Stk.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;    she  will  become  thy  bed,  I 
warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daugh- 
ter and  I  will  be  king  and  queen, — save  our 
graces ! — and  Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be 
viceroys. — Dost  thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat 
thee ;  but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue 
in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half-hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Abi.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry;    I   am  full  of 
pbasure ; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 
any  reason  : — Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing. 

[Sings. 

Flout  ^erriy  and  scotU  •  *em  ;  and  scout  W,  and 

flotU  ^em  ; 
Thotight  is  free, 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Abiel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe, 

Ste.  WTiat  is  this  same  ? 

Tbtn.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by 
the  picture  of  Nobody. (1) 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy 
likeness:  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list. 


(»)  Old  te-t,  co«/. 

*  By  and  by :]  By  and  by,  as  well  as  presently,  now  implies 
some  brief  delay;  but  in  old  language  they  usually  meant 
immediatety. 

b  By  'r  lakin, — ]  A  contraction  of  By  our  ladykin,  or,  little 
lady.    It  occurs  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."    See  note 
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Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  tliee. 
— Mercy  upon  us  ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt 

not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears  ;  and  sometime  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep, 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreamingy 
The  clouds  methought  would  open  and  show  riches 
Heady  to  drop  upon  me ;  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  WTien  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  *  I  remember  th© 
story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away:  let's  follow  it, 
and  after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster;  well  follow. — I  would  I 
could  see  this  taborer !  (2)  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?    I'll  follow,  Stephano. 

\^Bxeunt. 


SCENE  lIL—Anoth<rr  Fart  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others, 

GoN.  By 'r  lakin,*'  I  can  go  no  further,  sir : 
My  old  bones  ache ;  ^  here 's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth -rights**  and  meanders!    by   yodr 

patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.     [^Aside  to  Seb.]     I  am  right  glad  that 
he's  so  out  of  hope. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.     [Aside  to  Ant.]     The  next  advantage 
Will  we  take  throughly. 


(b),  p.  357,  Vol.  I. 

c  Achu;]  This  word  is  now  invariably  spelt  thus;  but 
formerly,  when  used  as  a  verb,  it  took  the  form  of  "  ake,"  and,  as 
a  substantive,  of  "acA«."    See  note  (e),  p.  14. 

^  Through  forth-rights  and  meanders  I]  "  Mazes  were  of  two 
kinds,  rectjingular  and  curviltnear;  Mr.  Knight  gives  a  figure  of 
one  of  the  former." — Sinoik. 


ACT  in.] 


THK  TEMPEST. 


[SCEXK    III. 


Aat.    [Aside  to  Seb.]    Let  it  be  to-night ; 
For  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  thej 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
Aa  when  thej  are  fresh. 

Seb.  lAncU  to  Ant.]  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Sciemn  and  strange  music;  and  Phospero  above, 
intisMe.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes, 
bringing  in  a  banquet ;  they  dance  about 
it  with  gentle  actions  of  salutation;  and, 
inviting  the  Kino,  d&c,  to  eat,  they  depart, 

Alov.  \^liat  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends, 
hark! 

6oN.  Marvellous  sweet  music  ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  !     What 
were  these  ? 

Sbb.  a  living  drollery.*    Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns  ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true :  traveUers  ne'er  did  lie. 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  'em. 

GoN.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  ahoold  saj,  I  saw  such  islanders, — * 
For,  eertes,  these  are  people  of  the  island, — 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of 
Oar  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pbo.    [^Aside,"]  Honest  lord, 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Sodi  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  ex- 
pressing,— 
Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue, —  a  kind 
Of  ezodlent  dumb  discourse. 

Pao.    [_AsideJ]  Praise  in  departing.^ 

Fbak.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

&BB.  No  matter,  since 


(•)  First  folio,  Mauds. 

>  A  livteg  dranerr.!   A  pnppf  t-show  in  Shakespeare's  time  was 
csJM  a  dr^UtTf.     This,  SelMstian  says,  is  one  played  by  living 


^  Pnise  in  departiDg.]  A  proverbial  saying,  equivalent  to 
**  Await  tbe  end  before  yon  commend  your  entertainment.**  So  in 
"Tte  Pacadbe  of  Dainty  Devises,"  1596,— 

*'  A  goad  beginniBg  oft  vre  see,  bnt  seldome  standing  at  one  stay, 
For  kw  do  like  tlie  mease  degree,  then  praise  at  parting  some 
Bcasay." 

*  Eadi  patter-out  of  Ave  for  one—]  It  vas  the  custom  of 
txa?ellen,  wboi  about  to  make  a  long  voya«;e,  to  put  out,  or 
iavnt,  a  sum  of  money,  upon  a  guarantee  that  they  should 
icerive  at  the  nte  of  five  for  one  if  they  returned.  This  species 
sf  fsmUmg  became  so  much  in  vogue  at  <Mie  period  that  adven- 
turers vere  in  tbe  pracHee  of  undertaking  dangerous  Journeys 
Mlely  npoB  tbe  speculation  of  «hst  their  p«tiingt-out  would 
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They  have  left  their  viands  hehind ;  for  we  have 

stomachs. — 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 
Alon.  Not  I. 

GoN.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.    When  we 
were  hoys, 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineei*s 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

at  'em 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now 

we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one*  will  hring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past. — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Uiunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel,  like  a 
harpy  ;  claps  his  wings  upon  the  table,  and, 
mith  a  quaint  device,  the  banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  Destiny, — 
That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world 
And  what  is  in't, — ^the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up  you,  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit,  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 
And  even  with  such-like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.  [Alonso,  Skbast.,  <kc,  draw 
their  swoi'ds.']  You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  Fate :  the  elements. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle**  that's  in  my  plume ;  my  fellow  ministera 
Are  like  invulnerable.     If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  he  uplifted.    But,  remember, — 
For  that 's  my  business  to  you, — that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Frospero  ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  re  quit  it. 
Him  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 


yield  if  they  got  back  safe.  Of  course  when  the  jrumey  ended 
fotally,  the  money  they  had  invested  went  to  the  purty  who  had 
engaged  to  pay  the  enormous  interest  on  it.  So,  in  Bamaby 
Riche's  "Faults  and  Nothing  but  Faults,"  1607:  "Those 
whipsters,  that,  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  patrimony 
in  prodigality,  will  give  out  the  rest  of  their  stocke  to  be  paid  two 


Lerry,  with  a  new  Kicksey,  and  a  new-cum  twang,  with  the  o'd 
Winaey."  The  ancient  reading  is  usu<-illy  altered  in  midern 
editions  to  "  Each  putter-out  of  one  fur  five,"  or  "Each  piiiter- 
out  on  five  for  one,"  but  no  change  is  called  for ;  Shakespeare  a>  d 
his  contemporaries  commonly  used  of  tor  on, — 

"  I  'd  put  out  moneys  of  being  Mayor." 

"  The  Ordinary,'*  Act  I.  fJc.  1. 

d  Dowle— ]  Feather ;  or  particle  of  down. 

D 


ACT   IV.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scene  I. 


The  edge  of  that  day's  celebi-ation, 

When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus' steeds  are  foundered, 

Or  Night  kept  chained  below. 

Pbo.  Fairly  spoke : 

Sit,  then,  and  talk  with  her ;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel ! 

Enter  Aelikl. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pbo.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last 
service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.     Go,  bring  the  rabble,* 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion  ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  Goy 
And  breathe  twice,  and  cry,  aSo,  $o  ; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no  ? 

Pro.    Dearly,   my   delicate  Ariel.      Do    not 
approach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.     [Exit, 

Pro.  Look  thou  be  true  ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else  good  night  your  vow  ! 

Per.  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel  1  bring  a  corollary,* 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly ! — 
No  tongue ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent  I         \_Soft  music. 


A  Masque.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease  ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  pioncd  and  twilled  brims,* 


»  The  rabble, — 1  The  Inferior  ipirits. 

*»  A  corollary, — ]  Ati  overplus. 

c  Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims, — ] 

According  to  krnl.'y,  "pioned  and  Iwilled  briin«  meant  brims 
dug  and  begrimed.^'  Hanmer  and  Steevens  contend  that  the 
poet  had  in  view  the  margin  of  a  stream  adorned  with  flowers; 
vhile  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  read,  "pioned  and  tilled" 
that  is,  cultivated  "brims."  We  much  prefer  the  interpretation 
of  Hanmer  and  Steevenx  to  either  of  the  others;  but  have  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  alter  the  old  text. 
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Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 

To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;   and  thy 

broom  groves,* 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipp'd  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air ; — ^the  queen  o'  the 

sky, 
Wliose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee   loave  these ;    and  with   her  sovereiga 

grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 
To  come  and  sport : — her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saflTron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers  ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres  and  my  unshrubb'd  down, 
Kich  Boarf  to  my  proud   earth ; — ^why  hath  tliy 

queen 
Summoned  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blessed  lovers. 

Ckr.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?    Since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal 'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn   with  her.     Here  thought  they    to 

have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain, 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again  ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will   shoot  no  more,  but  play   with 

sparrows. 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state. 

Great  Juno  comes !   I  know  her  by  her  gait. 


<l  — ^broom  groves, — ]  Hanmer  changes  this  to  "  hro¥fn  groves," 
as  does  Mr.  Collier's  annotator;  and  a  more  unhappy  alterarion 
can  hardly  be  conceived,  since  it  at  once  destroys  the  point  of  the 
allusion :  yellow^  the  colour  of  the  broom,  being  supposed  espe- 
cially congenial  to  the  lau-Utrn  and  diMmiued  bachelor.  Thus 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  Part  III.  Sec.  2,— 
"  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  and  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure, 
nothing  is  so  sweet;  we  are  in  heaven,  at  we  think :  but  when  we 
are  once  tied,  and  hare  ]o«t  our  liberty,  nuuriage  is  an  hell :  give 
me  my  yellow  hote  again." 


ACT    IT.] 


Enter  Juxo. 


THE  TEMPEST.  [sf^ENE  i. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 


J  UK.    How   does  mj  bounteous  sister?     Go 
with  me 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  hfmoiir'd  in  their  issue. 

SONO. 

JcN.  Honour,  riches,  marriage^lessing. 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  I 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you, 

Cer.*  EartKs  increase,  foison  plenty, 
Bams  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 
Vines,  with  clusfring  bunches  growing  ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  burden  boieing  ; 
Spring  oonie  to  you,  at  the  farthest. 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest  I 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Cere£  blessing  so  is  on  you, 

Feb.  This  is  a  most  majestic  yision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly :  *  may  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Peg.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  hare  firom  their  confines  caU'd  to  enact 
My  present  fieuicies. 

Fee.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder,  and  a  father  wise/ 
Makes  this  pLice  Paradise. 

[JuKO  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Ibis  on 
employment* 

Pbo.  Sweet  now,  silence  ! 

Jimo  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously  ; 
There's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marred. 

Ibib.  You  nymphs,  calFd  Naiads,  of  the  wan- 
dering* brooks, 
With  yonr  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leave  yoor  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  yoor  summons :  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contraet  of  true  love ;  be  not  too  late. 


«  (•}  Old  text,  windring. 

•  Cxm.  Evth'8  incremse,  &c.]  The  prefix  "  Cer."  to  this  part  of 
Ike  MM  is  omitted  l>j  mistake  in  the  old  copies,  and  was  first 
iascrtad  bj  Theobald. 

h  Spring  come  to  joa,  at  the  farthest. 

In  the  very  end  of  harvest  1] 

Ifr.  Conier^B  annotator  would  alter  this,  strangely  enough,  to, 
**  Mmm  come  to  you,"  Ac.  See  the  "Faieiy  Uueen,"  B.  III. 
CI  St.  4tr- 

**  There  la  eontinnall  spring,  and  harreit  there 
CoBtlniul),  both  meeting  at  one  time." 
See  also  Amoa,  c.  Ix.  ▼.  13  :— "  Behold,  the  days  corre,  saith  the 
Lird,  Tfc«*  the  plowman  shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader 
er  grapes  him  that  seweth  seed." 

*  Bannonious  charmingly :}  Charmingljf  here  imports  wtfigu 
emUf,  Bot  delightAiUy. 
4  So  rmrv  a  wonder,  and  a  fsther  wise, 

Makes  thU  place  Paradise.] 


You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen  of  August,  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry  ; 
Make  holiday  :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited;  they 
join  with  the  Nymphs  in  a  gracefid  dance  ; 
towards  the  end  whereof  Pbospebo  starts 
suddenly^  and  speaks;  after  which,  to  a 
strange,  hollow,  and  confused  noise,  they 
heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [^Aside.']  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [^To  the  Spirits.]  Well  done; — 
avoid  ! — no  more  ! 

Feb.  This  is  strange :   your  father's  in  some 
passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

MiBA.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismayed :  be  cheerful,  sir. 
Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. (1)    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex*d  ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness;  my  old  brain  is  troubled: 
Be  not^disturb'd  with  my  infirmity  : 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose  ;  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk. 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 


In  the  ancient  copies  this  reads, — 

"  So  rare  a  wondred  Father,  and  a  wise 
Makes  this  place  Paradise;  " 

and  it  is  nsually  altered  to, — 

"  So  rare  a  wonder'd  father  and  a  tr</«, 
Maka  this  place  Paradise." 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  Ferdinand  expresses  a  compliment  to 
father  and  daughter;  and  equally  so  that  the  lines  were  in- 
tended to  rhyme;  with  the  very  slight  change  we  have  ventured, 
the  passage  fulfils  both  conditions.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
same  rhyme  occurs  in  the  opening  stanza  of  our  author's  "  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,"— 

" what  fool  is  not  so  wise, 

To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ?  " 

a  stanza  quoted  In  **  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3. 
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Fbo.,  Mira.     We  wish  your  peace.     [^Exeunt. 
Pao.  Come  with  a  thought ! — I  thauk  thee. — * 
Ariel,  come  1 

£nter  Aw  el. 

Abi.  Thj  thouglite  I  cleave  to-     Wliat'a  ihj 

pleasure  ? 
Pbo,  Spirit, 

We  most  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Abi.  Ay,    mj  commander ;  wlieo  I  pi'esented 
Cerea, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Saj  ag^n,  where  didst  thou  leave  these 

varleU  ? 
Am.  I  tflld  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with 
drinkiog ; 
So  full  of  valour  that  they  amote  the  &ir 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towardii  their  project.     Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their 

Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses 
As  they  smelt  music  ;  so  1  cfaarm'd  their  cars. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  follow'd  through 

•  I  ll,ank  th«.]  BlMicni,  rightly,  we  believ*.  coniidprefl 
theu  wordi  lo  be  in  r«plf  Id  thr  muluij  with  of  Feidinnnil  inrl 
Hiiimdi,  bul  Hrongl;.  pcctaipi,  iKeied  Ibem  lo.  "  I  ihink  yiu." 


Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goie,  and 

Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins  :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  heyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  tho  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'crstunk  their  feet. 

Pbo.  This  was  welt  done,  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.         [_Bxit. 

Pbo.  a  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  con  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  token,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as,  with  ^;e,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.     I  will  plague  them  all. 
Even  to  roaring. — 

Re-enter  Ariel,  loaden  loiihfftisUririff  appoi-d,  &e. 
Come,  hang  them  on*  this  liue.(2} 


Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  wc  now  are  near  hia  cell. 


Stx.  MooBter,  your  fiiiry,  which  you  aay  is  a 
hmnleai  fiuiy,  has  done  little  better  thui  played 
tbe  JkI  •rith  ns. 

Tm.  Monstu',  I  do  smell  all  horae-piu ;  at 
■Udi  my  Doee  is  in  great  indignatioD. 

Sn.  So  is  mine.— Do  you  hear,  moDster  ?  If  I 
limM  take  a  displeasure  against  you,  look  you, — 

Tan.  Thon  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cai.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  atill. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prise  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hoodwink  tluB  mischance :  therefore  speak 

softly;— 
An'i  hwh'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Tus.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Sn.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  di^onour 
Id  that,  iDooster,  bat  an  infinite  hiea. 


Tbin.  That's  more  to  me  than  tny  wetting  ;  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fmry,  monster. 

Stb.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottlo,  though  I  be  o'er 
eani  for  my  labour. 

Cal.  IVythee,  my  king,  be  quiet.    See'st  thou 

This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that   good    mischief,  which  may   make  this 

Thine  own  for  erer,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-Ucker. 

Stb.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  hare 
bloody  thoughts. 

TaiN.  0,  kuig  Stephano  !  O,  peer  !  O.  worthy 
St^hano  !  look  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  I 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thon  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 


THE  TEMPKST. 


[s<- 


U'lttN.  0,  ho,  monster  !  we  know  wliat  belongs 
to  a  frippery  ;* — 0,  king  Slepliano  ! 

Stb.  Put  off  that  gowa,Triueulo  :  by  this  hand, 
I  'II  have  that  gown, 

TiuN,  Thy  grace  ihall  have  it. 

Gal.  The  dropsy  drowo  thu  fool !  what  do  you 

To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ?     Let's  alone,'' 
And  do  the  murder  Urst :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Stk.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — MiHtreaa  line,  ia 
not  this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the 
line ;  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,' 
and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 

Tktn.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  au't 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest :  hero 's  a  gar- 
ment for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I 
am  king  of  this  country.  Sl^t  by  line  and  lei'd 
IB  an  eicelleu  t  pass  of  pate  ;  there  's  another  gav- 
meiit  for't. 

'J'lUH.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upou  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  1  wiU  have  none  on't;  we  shall  lose  our 

And  all  be  tum'd  to  bamacles,(3}  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villunouB  low. 


VSs:q 


hipjieri,  Buypa  lelll  ui.  wm 


k  Ln't  ■Isu,— 1  Tbtobald  r 


Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers;  help  to  bear 
this  away  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I  'II 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Tbin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  tLis. 

A  nam  o/Hunlcrs  heard.  Enter  divert  Spirits, 
in  thape  of  hound*,  arui  hunt  them  about; 
Fbobfebo  arid  Aboil  Kiting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  1 
Abi.  Silver  !  there  it  goes,  Silver  I 
Pbo.  Fury.Furt/l  there,  Tyrant,  then  I  hark, 
hark! 

[Caliban,  Sx^tkano,  and  TttDtcuLO  ai-e 
driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions  ;   shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps  ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make 

Thou  paid  or  cat  o'  mount^n. 

Am.  Hark,  they  roar ! 

Pbo.  Let  them  be  huutcd  soundly.     At  this 

Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies  : 
Shortly  sliall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Sbolt  bare  the  air  at  freedom  :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  sernce.  [Extiiiit. 


SCENE  \.—B^ore  the  da  of  Proapero. 


BnUr  pBOSPKRO.m  Aw  maffie  roSw,  and  Ariel. 

Pbo.  Now  doea  my  project  g&ther  to  a  head : 

Ut  diamw  cnck  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  Time 

Goe*  npngbt  with  hU  carriage.     How 's  the  day  ? 

Ajti.  On  Ae  sixth  boor;  at  which  time,  my 

lord. 

Tod  aud  oar  woik  sbould  cease. 

Pbo.  I  did  say  so, 

When  firrt  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit, 
Hdw  &m«  the  king  and 's  foUowera  ? 

Am,  Confin'd  together, 

In  the  same  fashion  as  jou  gave  in  charge, 
Jost  aa  you  left  them  ;  all  priaonerB,  sir. 
In  the  line-grore"  which  weathet-feods  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  bodge  till  yoor  release.     The  king, 
Hh  brother,  and  jouts,  abide  all  three  distracted  ; 
Aad  the  remainder  moumiDg  over  them, 


1M  Iiii««flj  called  the  "  ""'■ "''' 


1  hU  ■■  DlH|Dlflrloii  sn  Shtke- 


Brim-fiiJl  of  sorrow  and  dlsmny  ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  air,  T/u  pood  old  lord,  Qon- 

zah; 
His  tears  run  down  hia  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  caves  of  reeds :    your  charm  so  stroogly 

That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pbo,  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Abi.  Mine  would,  ur,  were  I  human. 

Pbo,  And  mine  shall. 

Host  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions?  and  shall  not  myself, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion''  as  they,  be  kindlier  raov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 


Id  ptolablj  n 


ACT  v.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scEins  I. 


Do  I  take  part.     The  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  than  in  yengeanoe :  thej  being  penitent. 

The  sole  drift  of  mj  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  further.     Qo,  release  them,  Ariel ; 

My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  '11  restore. 

And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I  '11  fetch  them,  sir.     [^Exit 

Pbo.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes, 
and  groves ; 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-puppets  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms,  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid — 
Weak  masters  though  ye  be — I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers ;  op'd,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art.(l)     But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure  ;  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music, — which  even  now  I  do, — 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 
This  any  charm  is  for,  I  'U  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I  'U  drown  my  book.  [^Solemn  mitaic. 


Ee-enter  Abiel  :  after  hiniy  Alonso,  with  a  fran- 
tic gesture^  attended  by  Gonzalo;  Sebas- 
tian and  Antonio  in  like  manner,  attended 
by  Adbian  and  Francisco  :  they  all  enter 
the  circle  which  Prospebo  had  made,  and 
there  stand  charmed ;  which  Prospero  ob- 
serving^  speaks, 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 

Now  useless,  boil'd*  within  thy  skull  I  There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. — 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 


(•)  Old  text,  boilt, 

a  Holy  Oonzalot  honourable  m/iff» 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine, — ] 

On  thli  passage  Mr.  Collier  has  the  following  observations  in  his 
last  edition  :— "  '  Noble '  and '  flow '  are  from  the  corrected  folio, 
1632,  and,  we  may  be  confident,  are  restorations  of  the  poet's  lan- 
guage. Why  has  Prospero  to  call  Oonzalo  holp,  as  the  epithet 
stands  in  the  folios  ? — ^he  was  '  noble '  and  '  honourable/  but  in  no 
respect  holp;  the  error  of  show  for  *  flow'  is  also  transparent, 
and  must  have  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  mistake  of  the 
long  s  for/."  In  his  anxiety  to  sustain  the  changes  proposed  by 
hb  annotator,  Mr.  Collier  appears  to  have  forgotten  two  or  three 
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Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show*  of  thine, 
FaU  fellowly  drops. — ^The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O,  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  foUow'st  1  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 
Thou  art  pinch'd  for 't  now,  Sebastian. — ^Flesh  and 

blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain  ambition, 
Expell'd   remorse  and  nature;    who,   with    Se- 
bastian,— 
Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong, — 
Would  here  have  kiU'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive 

thee. 
Unnatural  though  thou  art. — Their  understanding 
Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shore. 
That  now  lies  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me : — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; — 

[^Exit  Ariel. 
I  will  disease  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan  :— quickly,  spirit ; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 


Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire 

Pbospebo. 

Abi.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  stick  I; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie. 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry : 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  summet*  merrily  : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  boughX^) 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel !   I  shall 
miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom  :  so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master  and  the  boatswain. 


facts  which  militate  yery  strongly  against  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  word  "Ao/jy,"in  Shakespeare's  time,  besides  its  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  godly,  sanctified,  and  the  like,  slgoified  also 
pure,  Just,  righteous,  &c. :  in  this  sense,  Leontes,  in  **  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1,  speaks  of  Polixenes  as  *«holy,"— 

"  You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceftil  gentleman." 

In  the  next  place,  the  old  text  has  "shew,**  uotshote ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  misprint,  if  there  were  ono,  could  not  have  been  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  mistake  of  the  long  s  for  /,  seeing  the  sh  of 
*'  show  "  in  old  typography  formed  a  single  character,  fh,  which 
was  far  less  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  type  which  repre- 
sented "  f  1" — fl,  than  the  single  long  s  with/. 


ACT  Y.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[SOBFE  I. 


B«Dg  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place  ; 
And  preBentljy  I  pr'jthee. 

AxL.  I  druik  the  air  hefore  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  jour  pulse  twice  heat.  \_Exit, 

GoN.  All  torment,  frouhle,  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment 
Inhahits  here :    some  heaTenlj  power  guide  us 
Out  of  ^3  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king, 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  emhraoe  thy  hodj  ; 
And  to  thee  and  ihj  company,  I  hid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Axox.  Wher  thou  heest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle*  to  ahuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  heen,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  hlood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee. 
The  affiction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave — 
An  if  this  he  at  all — a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign  ;  and  do  entreat 
Thoa  pardon  me  my  wrongs. — But  how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  and  he  here  ? 

Pbo.  [To  Gon.]  First,  nohle  friend. 

Let  me  emhraoe  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur  d  or  eonfin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  he. 

Or  he  not,  I  'Q  not  swear. 

Fbo.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  sahtleties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Beliere    things   certain. — ^Welcome,  my  friends 

aU:— 
Bat  jon,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[^Aside  to  Sbbastian  and  Antonio. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  jnaiify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 
I  'Q  teD  no  tales. 

Seb.  {Atide,']  The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No  : — 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Woidd  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault, — all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know 
Thou  must  restore. 

AuoN.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation ; 
How  thou  hast  met  ua  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Wa«  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost — 
HoF  ahaip  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is ! — 
Hj  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pbo.  I  *ni  ^oe  for 't,  sir. 

Ajjov,  IiTvparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Sbjb  it  18  past  her  cure. 


trifle— 3  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  substitutes 
change  as  wanton  as  it  is  foolish.    Trifie 


•  Or  tome 
Mltai  "trifle; 


Pro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Axon.  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late, — and  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you, — for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Axon.  A  daughter  ? 

0  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.     When  did  you  lose  your 
daughter  ?  [lords 

Pbo.  In  tlus  last  tempest. — I  perceive  these 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan;    who  most 
strangely  [landed. 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was 
To  be  the  lord  on 't.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  't  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir ; 
This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad  :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder  to  content  ye. 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 


I%e  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  discovers 
Febdinand  and  Miranda  playing  at  chess, 

MiRA.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fkr.  No,  my  dear'st  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

MiRA.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Axon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  a  most  high  miracle  I 

Feb.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  mer- 
ciful: 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Kneels  to  Axonso. 

Axon.  Now  all  the  blessings 


meaxkt  phantom ;  thus,  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "Bonduca." 
Act  V.  8c.  2,— 

"  In  love  too  with  a  tri/h  to  ahuse  me.*' 
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Of  a  glad  father  compass  lliee  about  I 
Arise,  and  saj  how  thou  cani'et  here. 

MiSA.  O,  wonder  I 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  I 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !     0  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in 't ! 

Pbo.  'T  is  new  to  tliee. 

Alok.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play  ? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  lie  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  scver'd  us. 
And  bronght  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  Frovidence,  she's  mine  ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.     She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  BO  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before  ;  of  whom  I  have 
Beceiv'd  a  second  Ufe  ;  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers  : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pko.  There,  sir,  stop ; 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances  with 
A  heaviuess  that  'a  gone. 

GoN.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this. — Look  down,  you 
gods, 


And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown  ! 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
^Vhich  brought  ua  hither. 

Alon,  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo ! 

QoN.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Alilan,  that  hiii 
issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples?     O,  njoice 
Ilejond  a  common  joy  1  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars, — in  one  vovage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis  ;' 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost;  Prospero,  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle  ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  bis  own ! 

Alon.  [7*0  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.]  Give 
me  your  hands  r 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  dolh  not  wish  you  joy  ! 

GoN.  Be 't  BO  !  Ameu  ! 

Se-etUer  Abisl,  with  the  Master  and  Boalswiun 

amazed /ji  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir  !  here  are  more  of  us  1 

1  prophesied  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown. — Xow,  blasphemy. 
That  swear*st  grace  o'erboai'd,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Haat  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?   ^liot  is  the  news  ? 
Boats.  The  best  news  is  that  we  have  safe'j 


JLtT    T.] 


THE  TEMPEST. 


[scene  I. 


I 


<  >ar  king  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  hat  three  ghisses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  hravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  pat  out  to  sea. 

Abi.  lAside  to  Pro.]     Sir,  all  this  service 
Have  I  done  since  I  went. 

Pro.  [Aside  to  Ariel.]     My  tricksy  spirit ! 
Alon.  These  are  not    natural  events ;    they 

strengthen,  [hither  ? 

From  strange  to  stranger. — Say,  how  came  you 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I  'd  strire  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And — bow«  we    know    not — all    clapp'd    under 

hatches,  [noises 

Where,  hut  even  now,  with  strange  and  several 
Of  roaiing,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diverdty  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Uliere  we,  in  all  her*  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dr^un,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brooght  moping  hither. 

Am    [Aside  to  Pro.]  Was't  well  done ? 

Pro.  [Aside  to  Ariel.]  Bravely,  my  diligence. 

Thou  shalt  be  free.  [trod  ; 

Axes.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men 
And  tliere  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Most  rectify  oar  knowledge. 

Fro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business ;  at  pick'd  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  '11  resolve  you — 
Whi<^  to  you  shall  seem  probable — of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  weD. — [Aside  to  Ariel.] 

Come  hither,  spirit ; 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  spell.  [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my 

gracious  sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not. 

Be-^Hier  Ariki.,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
amd  Trikcxjlo^  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Stk.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let 
DO  man  take  care  for  himself ;  for  all  is  but  for- 
tune ! — Coragioy  bnlly-monster,  Coragio  ! 

(•)  OJd  t«rxt,  our, 

•        His  mother  waa  a  witch,  and  one  lo  strong 
That  conid  control  tbc  moon,—] 
l«fa  A<^  rr  Ar  I  Goasaio  aava,  "  You  would  lift  the  moon  out 
*?kLfiIi;    If  .hcwoald  cbnUnue  in  it  five  ueeka  w.thout 
^i^T^^^  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher',  piajr  of  "  1  he 
fnfbelmr  Aettl,  8c.  S,—  ^^ ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

«-  tu  ««  1.^  milwer  bom*.  trembUng  for  fear 

phKk'd  in  ber  •^^^^  .hoald  force  her  from  her  iphere." 

TkMimj  9txong  «pe**»  •"•'  *^ 


Trix.  If  these  be  tme  spies  which  I  wear  in 
my  head,  here 's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O,  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is  !   I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha ! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio  ? 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say  if  they  be  true.  This  mis-shapen  knave, — 
His  mother  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,*  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without^  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil — 
For  he 's  a  bastard  one — had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Skb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.  And   Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :    whei*e 
should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em  ? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
you  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  -out  of  my 
bones  :  I  shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  ^Miy,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but 
a  ci-amp. 

Pro.  You  M  be  king  o*  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one,  then. 

Alon.  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd 
on.  [Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I  '11  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  didl  fool ! 

Pro.  Go  to  ;  away ! 

Alon,  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where 
you  foimd  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo. 


Douce  quotes    a  marginal  note  in  Adlington's  translation  of 
ApuIeiUA,  1596,  4to.  which  says,  "Witches  in  old  time  were  sup- 
posed to  be  of  such  oower  that  they  could  pul  downe  the  mooii«  bg 
their  inckantemeHt.      The  classical  reader  will  remember, — 
"  Cantus  et  i  eurru  Itinam  deducere  ten  tat ; 
Et  faceret,  si  non  aere  repulsa  sonent." 

Of  TibuUus :  and  Virgil's 

"  Cnrmina  vel  ecelo  potaunt  dedueere  lunam : "  ftc. 

b  Jnd  deal  in  her  command,  without  herpoieer,}  That  is,  beyond 
her  power.  See  note  (*»),  p.  371,  Vol,  I. 
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Pao.  Sir,  I  iDvite  your  highncu  and  ;our  train 
To  tny  poor  cell,  where  jou  shall  take  jour  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  I  'U  waste 
With  such  discouTBe  as,  I  not  doubt,  shoU  make  it 
Go  quick  awaj, — the  atory  of  mj  life. 
And  the  particular  accidenta  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  iale :  and  in  the  mom 
I  'U  bring  JOU  to  jour  ship,  and  bo  to  Naples, 
'Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  theee  our  dear-beloT'd  solemnizM  ; 
And  thenoe  retire  me  to  mj  Milan,  where 
Erei;  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Aloh.  I  long 

To  hear  the  atorj  of  jour  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  atrangelj. 

Pbo.  Z'lldeh'verall; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  galea. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  rojal  fleet  far  o£f. — [^Atide  to  Abdcl.]  My 

Ariel, — chick, — 
That  is  thj  charge ;  then  to  the  elements  ! 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — Please  you,  draw 
near,  [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

Sijokea  by  Pbobpbbo. 

w  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 


I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  yon, 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon'd  die  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  banos, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  mj  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  pleaae :  now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer. 


Whirfip 


s  so,  that  it  asaanlta 


Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  hulta. 

As  JOU  frvm  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free.  [_£jnt. 


ILLTJSTEATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


D6  fcund 


(1)  BCSVK  I. —  We  split,  «M  split /]    The  following  ob- 
cm  tlie  nmritixae  technicalities  in  this  scene,  are 
frotn  an  artade  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  which  will 
at  len^^tli   in   Boswell's  Varionim  edition  of 
Wakfgpeare,  1821 : — 

"tbe  fixst  scene  of  The  Tempest  is  a  very  striking 
^■■■*— ^'^  of  the  great  aceoracy  of  Shakspeare's  knowledge 
in  a  profeononal  acienoe,  the  most  difficult  to  attain 
vitlKmt  the  help  of  experience.  He  must  have  acquired 
H  by  coQTersatkm  witb  some  of  the  most  skilful  seamen 
qC  that  time.     No  books  bad  then  been  published  on  the 


"The  sooeeanon  of  events  is  strictly  observed  in  the 
vstonl  ptogieas  of  the  distress  described ;  the  e^qpedients 
liinptert  are  the  most  proper  that  could  have  been  devised 
far  a  chance  of  safety :  and  it  is  neither  to  the  want  of 
don  of  the  seamen,  or  the  bad  qualities  of  the  ship,  but 
wkMj  to  the  power  of  Prospero,  that  the  shipwreck  is  to 
be  attributed. 

"l%e  wodds  of  command  are  not  only  strictly  proper, 
bat  aie  only  so^  as  point  the  object  to  be  attained,  and 
so  BiqMrfluoas  ones  m  detaiL  Shakspeare's  ship  was  too 
wril  fwntw**!  to  make  it  necessary  to  teU  the  seamen  how 
to  do  it,  as  well  as  what  they  were  to  do. 

''^He  bas  shown  a  faiowledge  of  the  new  improvements, 
as  wen  as  the  doubtful  points  of  seamanship ;  one  of  the 
latter  he  has  introduced,  under  the  only  circumstance  in 
which  it  was  indispntable. 

"The  events  certainly  follow  too  near  one  another  for 
the  strict  time  of  representation :  but  pertiaps,  if  the  whole 
length  of  the  play  was  divided  by  the  time  allowed  by  the 
cnticB,  the  portion  allotted  to  tlus  scene  might  not  be  too 
little  for  the  whole.    But  he  has  taken  care  to  mark  in- 

the  different  operations  by  exits. 

l«i  PoHiUm. 

Land  discovered  under  the 
lee ;  the  wind  blowing  too  ftesh 
to  bawl  upon  r  wind  with  the 
topsail  let.— Tare  la  an  old  see- 
tenn  for  briskly,  in  use  at  that 
time.  This  first  conunand  is 
therefore  a  notice  to  be  ready  to 
execute  any  orders  quickly. 


MJVfiMMS.  idPoHtion. 

Tare,yare!  Take  la  the  top-  The  topsail  is  Uken  in.— 

•ail  I    Blew,  tfll  tboo  biiist  thy  '  Blow  tiU  thon  burst  thy  wind, 

wiad.  U  RMSB  enonch  1  ^^  "»»  enough/    The  danger 

OH,      mvH  «     »•  ^^  ^^  sea-boat,  is  only  from 

being  too  near  the  land :  this  is 
introduced  here  to  account  for 
the  next  order. 


MPosWmi. 
PkD  to  *t  yardy,  or  we  run 


SdPotUion. 

Down  with  the  topmast  I  * 
Tare ;  lower,  lower  i  Bring  her 
to  try  with  tiie  main-course ! 


4^  Poiition. 

Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold! 
her  two  courses  1  off  to 
again ;  lay  her  off  t 


set 
sea 


ttk  PonHon, 
We  split  I  we  split! 


Id  Potition. 

The  gale  enereasing,  the  top- 
mast is  struck,  to  take  the 
weight  from  aloft,  make  the 
ship  drive  less  to  leeward,  and 
bear  the  midnsail  under  which 
the  ship  is  laid-to. 


4M  Po9iU<m, 

The  ship,  hsTing  driven  near 
the  shore,  the  mainsail  is  hawl^ 
ed  up  i  the  ship  wore,  and  the 
two  courses  set  on  the  other 
tack,  to  endeavour  to  clear  the 
land  that  way. 


bik  PoHtUm. 

The  ship,  not  able  to  weather 
a  point,  is  driven  on  shore." 


(2^  SciENB  II. — Arikl.1  According  to  the  system  of 
witcncraft  or  'magic,  which  formed  an  article  of  popular 
creed  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  elementary  spirits  were 
divided  into  six  classes  by  some  demonologists,  and  into 
four, — those  of  the  Air,  of  the  Water,  of  the  Fire,  and  of 
the  Barth, — by  others.  In  the  list  of  characters  appoided 
to  "The  Tempest"  in  the  first  folio,  Ariel  ia  caUed  "an 
ayrie  spirit."  The  particular  functions  of  this  order  of 
beings.  Burton  tells  us,  are  to  cause  "many  tempests, 
iShunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses, 
strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  &o.,  cause 
whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempesttunu  ttorms,"  But  at 
the  behest  of  the  all-powerful  magician  Prosj^ro,  or  bv 
bis  own  influence  and  potency,  the  airy  spirit  in  a  twink 
becomes  not  only  a  spirit  of  fire— one  of  those,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  which  "commonly  work  by  blazing 
stars,  fire  drakes,  or  iffnesfcUui;  •  •  •  counteiieit  suns 
and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  upon  ship-masts" — 
but  a  naidtd,  or  spirit  of  the  water  also :  in  fact,  assumes 
any  shape,  and  is  visible  or  unseen  at  will. 

For  full  particulars,  de  openUione  Demonum,  the  reader 
may  consult,  besides  the  andent  writers  on  the  subject, 

*  The  striking  the  top  masts  was  a  new  invention  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  which  he  here  very  properly  introduces.  Sir  Henry 
Manwaring  says,  "It  is  not  yet  agreed  amongst  all  seamen 
whether  it  is  better  for  a  ship  to  hull  with  her  topmast  up  or 
down."  In  the  Postscript  to  the  Seaman's  Dictionary,  he  after- 
wards gives  his  own  opinion :  "  If  you  have  sea-room,  it  is  never 
good  to  strike  the  topmast."  Shakspeare  has  placed  his  ship  in 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  indispuUbly  right  to  strike  the  top- 
mast, when  he  had  not  sea-room. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  OOMMEKTS. 


who 


are  legion,  Baiman  uppon  Bartkolome  his  hooke  De 
proprielatibus  rerum,  1582  ;  Scot's  "  Discoverie  of  Witch- 
craft," &c.,  1584;    "The  Demonolo^e"   of  James  I.; 
"  The  Anatomie  of  Soroerie "    by    Mason,   1612  ;    and 
Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  1617. 

(3)  Scene  II.— 

on  the  topm<isif 

The  yards,  and  hotcsprit,  would  Jjiame  dUtinctly, 
Thea  vveel,  and  join,.] 
This,  as  Douce  remarks,  ia  a  description  of  the  well-known 
meteor,  called  by  the  several  names  of  Saint  Helen,  Saint 
Elm,  Saint  Herm,  Saint  Clart^  Saivl  Petevj  and  SaitU 
Nicholas.  "  Whenever  it  appeared  as  a  single  flame,  it 
was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  Helena,  the  sister  of 
Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  in  this  state  to  bring  ill-luck  from 
the  calamities  which  this  lady  is  known  to  have  caused  in 
the  Trojan  war.  When  it  came  double,  it  was  called 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  accounted  a  good  omen." 

Hakluyt's  collection  of  the  "Voyages,  Navigations, 
TraflBques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,"  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  accoimt  of  this  meteor,  as  seen 
during  the  "Voyage  of  Robert  Tomson  Marchant,  into 
Nova  Hispania,  in  ■Sie  yeere  1555  :" — 

"I  do  remember  that  in  the  great  and  boysterous 
storme  of  this  foule  weather,  in  tLe  night,  there  came 
upon  the  toppe  of  our  maine  yarde  and  maine  maste,  a 
certaine  little  light,  much  like  unto  the  light  of  a  little 
candle,  which  the  Spaniards  called  the  Cuerpo  santo,  and 
saide  it  waa  S.  Elmo,  whom  they  take  to  be  the  advocate 
of  saOers.  ♦  •  ♦  This  light  continued  aboord  our  ship 
about  three  houres,  flying  from  maste  to  maste,  and  from 
top  to  top:  and  sometime  it  would  be  in  two  or  three 
places  at  onoe.  I  informed  myself  of  learned  men  after- 
ward what  that  light  should  be,  and  they  said,  that  it  was 
but  a  congelation  of  the  winde  and  vapours  of  the  sea 
congealed  with  the  extremitie  of  the  weather,  which, 
flyinge  in  the  winde,  many  times  doeth  chance  to  hit  on 
the  masts  and  ahrowds  of  the  ships  that  are  at  sea  in 
foule  weather.  And  in  trueth  I  do  take  it  to  be  so :  for 
that  I  have  seene  the  like  in  other  ships  at  sea,  and  in 
sundry  ships  at  onoe."— Haklutt,  III.  450,  ed.  1600. 

(4)  SoBins  II.— The  still-vejfd  BermootJies.'\  Shake- 
speare's first  knowledge  of  the  storm-vex'd  coast  of  the 
&rmudas,  was  probably  acquired  from  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  "Disooverie  of  the  Lai^ge,  Rich,  and  Beautiful 
Empire  of  Guiana,"  1596,  wherein,  after  speaking  of  the 
Channel  of  Bahiuma,  the  author  adds, — "The  rest  of  the 
Indies  for  calms,  and  diseases,  are  very  troublesome ;  and 
the  Bermudas  a  hellish  sea,  for  thunder,  lightning,  and 
storms,"  (See  Chalmers'  Apology,  p.  578.)  Or  he  might 
have  derived  his  information  from  Hakluyt's  Voyages, 
1600,  in  which  thera  is  a  description  of  Bermuda,  by 
Henry  May,  who  was  shipwrecked  there  in  1593. 

(5)  Scene  II. — Caliban.]  It  has  been  surmised  that 
the  idea  of  this  marvellous  creation  was  derived  from  the 
subjoined  passage  in  Eden's  "  History  of  Travayle  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,"  4to.,  London,  1577— a  book 
firom  which  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Shakespeare 
borrowed  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  characters 
of  this  piece,  as  Alonso,  Ferdinand^  Sebastian,  Gonzalo, 
Antonio,  kc. 

"  Departyng  from  hence,  they  sayled  to  the  49  degree 
and  a  halfe  under  the  pole  antartike ;  where  being  wyn- 
tered,  they  wera  inforoed  to  remayne  there  for  the  space 
of  two  monethes :  all  which  tyme  they  sawe  no  man, 
exoepte  tiiat  one  day  by  chaunoe  they  espyed  a  man  of 
the  stature  of  a  giant,  who  came  to  the  haven  daunsing 
and  stnayng,aiDd  shortly  after  seemed  to  cast  dust  over 
his  head.  The  captayne  sent  one  of  his  men  to  the  shore, 
with  the  shyppe  boate,  who  made  the  lyke  signo  of  peace. 
The  which  thyng  the  giant  seeyng,  was  out  of  feare,  and 
came  with  the  captayne's  servaunt,  to  his  presence,  into  a 
little  ilande.    When  he  sawe  the  captayne  with  certayne 
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of  his  company  about  hym,  he  wns  greatly  amased,  and 
made  signes,  holdyng  up  his  hande  to  fitaven,  signifying 
thereby,  thai  our  men  came  from  thence.  This  giant  was 
so  byg,  that  the  head  of  one  of  our  men  of  a  meane 
stature  came  but  to  his  waste.  He  was  of  good  oorpo- 
rature,  and  well  made  in  all  partes  of  his  bwlie,  with  a 
large  visage  painted  with  divers  colours,  but,  for  the  most 
parte,  yelow.  Uppon  his  cheekes  were  paynted  two 
nartes,  and  red  circles  about  his  eyes.  The  heare  of  his 
head  was  coloured  whyte,  and  his  apparell  was  the  skynne 
of  a  beast  sowde  togeather.  This  oeast,  as  seemed  unto 
us,  had  a  large  head,  and  great  eares  Ivke  unto  a  mule, 
with  the  body  of  a  camell  and  tayle  of  a  horse.  The  feete 
of  the  giant  were  foulded  in  the  sayde  skynne,  afier  the 
manor  of  shooes.  •  *  •  The  captayne  caused  him  to  eate 
and  dr^nike,  and  gave  him  many  tiiinges,  and  among 
other  a  great  lookyng  glasse,  in  the  which,  as  soone  as  he 
sawe  his  owne  lykenease,  was  sodaynly  afraydc,  and 
started  backe  with  such  violence,  that  hee  overUirawe  two 
that  stoode  nearest  about  him.  When  the  captayne  had 
thus  gyven  him  certayne  haukes  beUes,  and  other  graat 
belles,  with  also  a  lookyng  glasse,  a  combe,  and  a  payre 
of  beades  of  glasse,  he  sent  him  to  lande  with  fours  of  his 
owne  men  well  armed." 

(6)  Scene  II.— • 

-1*  vrivked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  hrv*h*d 
Willi  racen  s  Jeather  from  unvholesome/en. 
Drop  on  you  both  I  a  soufJt-weH  blow  on,  ye, 
And  blister  you  ail  0* er I] 

Wicked,  in  the  sense  of  baneful,  hurifnl,  is  often  met 
with  in  old  medical  works  applied  to  sores  and  wounds. 
"A  wykked  felone,"  i.e.  a  CMid  sore,  is  mentioned  in  a 
tract  on  hawking,  MS.  HarL  2340.  An  aaaloffous  use  of 
the  word,  fierce,  savage,  is  mentioned  in  A  Glossary  of 
Provincial  Words  usea  in  Herefordshire,  1839,  p.  119,  as 
still  cuntsnt. — H  ALU  well. 

The  following  passage  in  Baimaai  uppon  Bartkolome  his 
booke  De  proprietatibtts  rerum,' 16812,  folio,  wiU  not  only 
throw  considerable  light  on  these  lines,  but  furnish  at  the 
same  time  grounds  for  a  conjecture  that  ^lakespears  was 
indebted  to  it,  with  a  slight  alteration,  for  the  name  of 
Caliban's  mother,  Sycorax  the  witch.  "The  raven  ia 
called  corvus  of  CoRAX  ....  it  is  said  that  ravens 
birdes  be  fed  with  deaw  of  heaven  all  the  time  that  they 
have  no  black  feaihers  by  benefite  of  age,"  lib.  xii.  c  10. 
Ilie  same  author  will  also  account  for  the  choioe  which  is 
made,  in  the  monster's  speech,  of  the  sou^-west  wind. 
"This  southern  wind  is  hot  and  moyst.  ,  .  .  Soutkern 
winds  corrupt  and  destroy ;  they  heat  and  maketh  men 
fall  into  sicknesse,"  lib.  xi.  c.  3. — ^DoucE. 

(7)  Scene  II. — Tt  would  control  my  dam*s  god,  Setthos,'] 
The  same  work,  Eden's  History  of  Travayle,  contains  a 
curious  notice,  showing  that  Seteboe  was  a  mytbologioal 
personage  in  the  creed  of  the  Patagonians : — 

"The  captayne  retayned  two  of  these  [giants^  which 
were  youngest  and  beste  made.  He  toolM  them  by  a 
deceite  in  tnis  manor, — ^that  givyng  them  knyres,  sheares, 
looking  glasses,  bells,  beades  of  crystall  and  suche  other 
trifles,  he  so  filled  theyr  handee,  tliat  they  could  holde  no 
more  ;  then  caused  two  payre  of  shackels  of  iron  to  be  put 
on  theyr  legges,  makyng  signes  that  he  would  alao  give 
them  those  chaynes,  which  they  lyked  very  wel,  bycauae 
they  were  made  of  bright  and  shining  meteJl.  "  •  •  When 
they  felte  the  shackels  faste  about  theyr  legges,  they 
began  to  doubt ;  but  the  captayne  djd  put  tiiem  in  com- 
fort, and  bad  them  stand  still.  In  fine,  when  they  sawe 
how  they  were  deceived,  they  roared  lyke  bulles,  and 
cryed  uppon  theyr  great  deml,  Setebos,  to  helpe  them. 
•  ♦  *  Tliey  say,  that  when  any  of  them  dye,  there 
appeare  x  or  xn  devils,  leaping  and  daunsina  about  the 
bodie  of  the  dead,  and  seeme  to  have  their  bodies  paynted 
with  divers  colours,  and  that  among  other  there  is  one 
seene  bigger  then  the  residue,  who  maketh  great  mirth 
and  rejoysing.  This  great  devyll  they  call  Setebos." — P. 
434. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  11. 


\  (1)  Scm  L-- 

\  hut  nature  giouid  bring  forth 

<  Of  it  own  kind,  all  foizon,  all  aJbnndance, 

I  f^fttd  my  innocent  people.] 

/         AinoB^  tlM  most  treasured  rarities  in  the  library  of  the 

/  BcitMli  MTWMinm,  is  Shakespeare's  own  copy  of  Florio's 

;  IfootaigiDe,  1603,  with  his  autograph, '  *  Willm.  Shakspere/' 

/  on  the  fiy-leaf.    Ttaa  work,  intituled,  "  The  Easayes,  or 

/  M ctally  Folitike  and  Millitarie  DisoourseSy  of  Lo :  Michaell 

I  de  Montaignft,  Knigfat,"  was  evidently  a  &vourite  of  the 

poet,  and  ranoahed  him  with  the  materials  for  Gonzalo's 

trtopian  ooounonwealth.     The  passage  he  has  adopted 

ooeara  in  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  First  Book,  and  is 

headed,  "  Of  the  Caniballes :  "— 

**  Thoae  natioos  aeeme  therefore  so  barbarous  unto  mee, 
beraoae  they  haTe  reoeiTad  yery  little  fashion  from  humane 
wit»  and  ai«  yet  neere  their  originall  naturalitie.  The 
lawes  of  nature  do  yet  oommauml  them,  which  are  but 
httie  bastardiaed  b^  ouxa.  And  that  with  such  puritie,  as 
I  am  Bomfltiinea  gnered  the  knowlege  of  it  came  no  sooner 
to  light,  at  what  time  ther  were  men,  that  better  than  wee 
eoola  have  judged  of  it.  I  am  sorie,  Ltcurgus  and  Plato 
had  it  not :  for  me  eeemeth  that  what  in  thoae  nations  we 
see  by  esperie&oe,  doth  not  onlie  exoeede  all  the  pictures 
wherewith  licentious  Poesie  hath  prowdly  imbellished  the 
golden  nge,  and  al  hir  ouaint  inventions  to  faine  a  happy 
*-Thiit*fTi  of  man,  but  tuso  the  conception  and  desire  of 
FUloaophie.  They  could  not  imagine  a  genuitie  so  pure  and 
■mpte,  as  we  see  it  by  experience ;  nor  ever  beleeve  our 
societie  might  be  maintained  with  so  little  arte  and  humane 
oomhiBation.  Itiea  nation,  vould  I  antwere  Plato,  thai 
koA  no  kindo  of  traffihtf  no  tnowled^e  of  Letters,  no  intel- 
tifftnce  of  nuwiert,  no  name  of  magrutraie,  nor  of  politike 
wnperupritie  :  no  nee  of  service,  of  riches,  or  of  poverty  ;  no 
caw6  Uitte,  no  svceeetions,  no  dividences,  no  occupation  but 
idle ;  no  respect  <]f  kinred,  but  common,  no  apparell  but 
nsdwraU,  no  musMmrina  of  lands,  no  use  of  wine,  come,  or 
mettle.  The  very  worat  that  imjwrt  lying,  falthood,  treason, 
dissimulation,  eovetousnes,  envie,  detmetton,  a/nd  pardon, 
htard  qfasnongst  them** 


(2)  ScSHX  I. —  We  would  so,  and  then  ao  a  bat-fowling.] 
The  inatroctioaB  for  Bat-fowling  in  Marknam's  "Hunger's 
l^eyeuUop,"  kc,  1000,  afford  an  aocurate  description  of  the 
way  in  which  this  sport  was  pursued  in  former  times : — 

**  Fcr  the  mazmer  of  Bai-fowling  it  may  be  Tsed  either 
with  Kettes,  or  without  Nettes :  If  you  vae  it  without 
Kcttes  (whidi  indeede  is  the  most  common  of  the  two)  you 
fkaSi  then  prooeede  in  this  manner.  First,  there  shall  be 
ene  to  eaiy  the  cresset  of  fire  (as  was  showed  for  the  Low- 
ktU)  then  a  certain  number  as  two,  three,  or  foure  (acoord- 
iag  to  the  greatoesse  of  your  company),  and  these  shall 
haae  poales  Doond  with  diy  round  wispes  of  hay,  straw,  or 
n^  flke  sto^,  or  ^se  liound  with  pieces  of  linkes,  or 
Hordes  dipt  in  Fitch,  Rosen,  Grease,  or  any  such  like 
■ntter  t*>^*  will  blase.  Ihen  another  company  shall  be 
anosd  with  long  poales,  very  rough  and  bushy  at  the  vpper 


endes,  of  which  the  Willow,  Byrche,  or  long  Hasell  are 
best,  but  indeed  acording  as  the  Country  wUl  affoid,  so 
you  must  be  content  to  take. 

"  Thus  being  prepared  and  comminff  into  the  Bushy  or 
rough  ground  where  the  haunts  of  Birds  are,  you  shall  then 
first  kindle  some  of  your  fiers  as  halfe,  or  a  third  part, 
according  as  your  prouision  is,  and  then  with  your  other 
bushv  and  rough  poales  you  shall  beat  the  Bushes,  Trees 
and  haunts  of  the  Birds,  to  enforce  them  to  rise,  whidi 
done  you  shall  see  the  Birds  which  are  raysed,  to  flye  and 
play  about  the  lights  and  flames  of  the  fier,  for  it  is  their 
nature  through  their  amaoednesse,  and  affright  at  the 
strangenee  of  the  lightt  and  the  extreame  darknesse 
round  about  it,  not  to  depart  from  it,  but  as  it  were  almost 
to  scorch  their  wings  in  the  same :  so  tiiat  those  which 
haue  the  rough  bushye  poales  may  (at  their  pleasures)  beat 
them  down  with  the  same,  and  so  take  th6.  Thus  you 
may  spend  as  much  of  the  night  as  is  darke,  for  longer  is 
not  oonuenient ;  and  doubtlesse  you  shall  finds  much  pas- 
time, and  take  great  store  of  birds,  and  in  this  you  snail 
obserue  all  the  obseruations  formerly  treated  of  in  the 
Lowbell ;  especially,  that  of  silence,  vntill  your  lights  be 
kindled,  but  then  you  may  vse  your  pleasure,  for  the  noyse 
and  the  light  when  they  are  heard  and  scene  a  farre  of, 
they  make  the  birds  sit  the  faster  and  siuvr. 

"  The  byrdes  which  are  commonly  taken  by  this  labour 
or  exercise  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  Rookes,  Ring-douesg 
Blackebirdes,  Throstles,  Feldtjfares,  Linnets,  Buljinches,  and 
all  other  Byrdes  whatsoeuer  that  pearch  or  sit  vpon  small 
boughes  or  bushes." 

(3)  SCENB  ll.-^Th£y  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  In- 
dian,] Some  verses  written  by  Uenry  Peacham,  about  the 
year  l609,  give  a  ciuious  list  of  most  of  the  popular  exhibi- 
tions then  to  be  seen  in  the  metropolis,  togeUier  with  a 
few  notices  of  some  of  the  sights  of  the  country  :— 


u 


Why  doe  the  rude  vulgar  so  hastily  post  in  a  madnesie. 

To  nxe  at  trifles  and  toyes  not  worthy  the  viewing  T 

And  thioke  them  happy,  when  may  be  shew'd  for  a  penny, 

The  Fleet-streete  mandnkes,  that  heavenly  motion  of  Eltham, 

Westminster  monuments,  and  Guild-hall  huge  CorinsBUS, 

That  home  of  Windsor  (of  an  unicome  very  likely), 

The  cave  of  Merlin,  the  skirts  of  old  Tom  a  Llncolne. 

King  Johns  sword  at  Linne,  with  the  cup  the  Fiateroity  drinke 

in; 
The  Tombe  of  Beauchampe,  and  sword  of  Sir  Guy  a  Warwicke ; 
The  great  long  Dutchman,  and  roaring  Marget  a  Barwicke, 
fhe  Mummied  Princes,  and  Caesars  wine  yet  i'  Dover, 
Saint  James  his  Ginney  Hens,  the  Cassawarway  moreover; 
The  Beaver  i'  the  Parke  (strange  beast  as  er'e  any  man  saw) 
Downe-ehearing  wlllowes  with  teeth  as  sharpe  as  a  hand-saw. 
The  Lance  of  John  a  Gaunt  and  Brandons  still  i'the  Tower: 
The  foil  of  Ninive,  with  Norwich  built  in  an  hower  1 
King  Henries  slip-shoes,  the  sword  of  yaliant  Kdward  ; 
The  Coventry  boares-shield,  and  fire- workes  seen  but  tobedward. 
Drakes  ship  at  Detrord,  King  Richards  bedsted  i'  Leyster, 
The  White  Hall  whale-bones,  the  silver  Bason  i'  Chester : 
The  live-caught  dog-fi«h,  the  Wolfe,  and  Harry  the  Lyon, 
Hunkes  of  the  Beare-garden,  to  be  feared,  if  he  be  nigh  on." 

Hallxwbll,  I.  327. 


ACT  IIL 


IX. Th4  picture  qf  Nobody. "^  "No-bodv  "  was 

_    trare  oStan.  fcnxDd  on  street  signs;  and  of  which 

rmimti&m  i«  prefixed  to  the  comedy  of  "No-body 
doooe-bodr  "  IWO*    ^***  ^<'"<>^'"ng  verses  form  the  be- 


TOL.  nil 


ginning  of  a  popular  old  ballad,  called  "The  Well'Spokon 
Nobody,"  the  unique  copy  of  which,  in  the  Miller  collec- 
tion at  Britwell-house,  supplied  Mr.  Halliwell  with  a  curious 
engraving,  showing  a  floor  all  bestrewed  with  domestio 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMBNT& 


utensils  and  implements  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  &ntastio 
figure  in  the  miost  bearing  a  soroll  with  the  words, — 

tfiit  bCRrtt)  eicTf  teases  feUve/' 

"  Many  spake  of  Roben  Hoode  that  never  ehott  in  hii  bowe, 
So  many  have  layed  faultes  to  me,  which  I  did  noTer  knowe; 
Bat  now  beholde  here  I  em, 
Whom  all  the  worlde  doeth  dilbme 
Long  hath  they  alto  ikoraed  me, 
And  locked  my  moathe  for  apeklng  ftee. 
As  many  a  Godly  man  they  nave  so  aerred. 
Which  unto  them  Ooda  truth  hath  ahewed ; 
Of  aueh  they  have  burned  and  hanged  aome, 
That  unto  their  ydolatrye  wold  not  come : 
The  ladye  Truthe  they  have  locked  in  cage, 
Sayeng  that  of  her  Nobody  had  knowledge, 
For  aa  much  nowe  aa  they  name  Nobodye, 
I  think  verllye  they  apeke  of  me : 
Wherfore  to  anawere  I  nowe  beginne, — 
The  loeke  of  my  mouthe  is  opened  with  glnne. 
Wrought  by  no  man,  but  by  Gods  grace. 
Unto  whom  be  prayse  in  every  place." 


(2)  SoEKi  II.  —7  would  I  could  tee  thit  tahwer  /]  "  Serenl 
of  the  incidents  in  this  scene,"  Steevens  remarics,  "  viz — 
Ariel's  mimiclor  of  Trinculo,  the  time  placed  on  the  tahor, 
and  Caliban's  description  of  the  twanglmg  instruments, 
&C.,  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Maroo  Paolo,  the  old 
Venetian  voyager ;  who,  in  lib.  I.  ch.  44>  describing  the 
desert  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  eaje  : — '  Audiuntur  ibi  voces  daemo- 
num,  &0.  voces  fingentes  eoram  quos  oomitari  se  putani. 
Audiuntur  interdum  in  aere  concentus  musioorum  xnstni- 
mentorum.'"  This  work  was  translated  into  English  hj 
John  Frampton  in  1579,  under  the  title  of  "The  Most 
Noble  and  nmious  Travels  of  Marcus  Paulus,  one  of  ths 
Nobilltie  of  the  State  of  Venice,"  &&,  and  the  above  pas- 
sage is  rendered : — "  Tou  shall  heare  in  the  ayre  the  sound 
of  tabert  and  otiitr  intlruments,  to  put  the  traveUen  in 
feare,  &&,  by  evill  spirites  that  make  these  soundes,  nnd 
also  do  call  divene  ^  the  traveUen  6y  tKeir  naimet,**  ko, — 
ch.  S6,  p.  82. 


ACT  IV, 


(1)  SCBNB  I.— 

Afid,  like  (hit  intubttanital  pa^eawtfaded, 
Leave  net  a  rack  behind.] 

It  iB  impossible  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare  in  this  sublime 
passage  remembered  the  lines  in  Lord  Sterline's  "  Tragedie 
of  Darius,"  1604  :— 

"  Let  greatnetse  of  her  glascie  teepters  vaunt. 
Not  iceptors,  no,  but  reeds,  ioone  brus'd,  soone  broken ; 
And  let  this  worldlie  pompe  our  wits  inchant. 
All  fkdes,  and  scarcelie  leaves  behinde  a  token. 
Those  golden  pallaoes,  those  gorgeous  halles. 
With  foumiture  superfluouslle  faire: 
Those  statelie  courts,  those  sky-encountiing  wallet, 
Evanish  all  like  vapours  in  the  aire." 

With  regard  to  the  disputed  word,  "  rack,**  which  some 
editors,  B&.  Dyoe  among  them,  conceive  to  be  no  more 
than  an  old  form  of  wreck,  the  reader  is  recommended  to  con- 
sult Whiter's  "  Specimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare," 
&o.,  pp.  194-198,  and  Home  Tooke's  Erta  nrepwcvra,  VoL 
II.  pp.  889-396.  To  what  those  writers  have  said  on  the 
subject  we  have  only  to  add,  that  while  it  is  evident  that 
by  rack  was  understood  the  drifting  vapour,  or  tcud  as  it 
is  now  termed,  it  would  appear  that  Shakespeare,  in  tl)e 
mesent  instance,  as  in  another,  occurring  in  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  Act  IV.  Sc  12,— 

"  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimni,"  See. 

—was  thinking  not  more  of  the  actual  clouds  than  of  those 
gausy  semblances  which,  in  the  pageants  of  his  day  as  in 
the  stage-spectacles  of  ours,  were  often  used  partly  or  totally 
to  obscure  the  scene  behind.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  masques,  very  frequently  mentions  this  scenic 
contrivance.  Thus  in  his  "  Entertainment  at  Theobalds : " 
— "The  King  and  Queen,  with  the  princes  of  Wales  and 
Lorrain,  and  the  nobility,  being  entered  into  the  gallery 
after  dinner,  there  was  seen  nothing  but  a  traverse  of  white 
aoroas  the  room ;  which  suddenljr  drawn,  was  discovered  a 
gloomy  obscure  place,  hung  aJU  with  black  tilkt,**  ko.  Again, 
m  his  "Masque  of  Hymen  :** — "At  this,  the  whole  scene 
being  drawn  again,  and  all  covered  with  clouds,  ae  at  waht, 
they  left  off  their  intermixed  dances,  and  returned  to  their 
first  places." 

The  evanishing  of  the  actors,  then,  in  Prospero's  pageant 
— ^who 

"  Melted  into  air,  into  thin  air," 

50 


— ^was  doubtless  effected  by  the  agency  of  filmy  curtains 
which,  being  drawn  one  over  another  to  resemble  the  flying 
nusts,  gave  to  the  scene  an  appearance  of  gradual  dissolu- 
tion ;  when  the  objects  were  totally  hidden,  the  drapery 
was  withdrawn  in  the  same  manner,  veil  by  yeil,  till  at 
length  even  that  too  had  disappeared  and  there  was  left, 
then,  not  even  a  rack  behind. 

(2)  ScBNB  I. — Come,  hang  them  on  (hit  line,]  Mr.  Hunter 
successfully  exposed  the  error  of  those  editors  who  deemed 
it  necessary  to  change  the  old  spelling  of  "  ^tfM-grove,**  to 
"  ^tme-grove ; "  see  note  (»),  p.  41 ;  but  to  our  thinking  he 
has  committed  a  graver  mistake  than  theirs  in  his  inge- 
nious endeavour  to  prove  that  the  "  line  "  in  this  passage 
meant  a  line-tree/ — "When,"  he  observes,  "  Prospero  says 
to  Ariel,  who  comes  in  bringing  the  glittering  apparel, 
'  Come,  hang  them  on  this  line,'  he  means  on  one  of  the 
line-trees  near  his  cell,  which  could  hardly  have  been  it 
the  word  of  the  original  copies,  line-grove,  had  been  allowed 
to  keep  its  place.  But  the  ear  having  long  been  fiuniliar 
with  Ixme^ove,  the  word  suggested  not  the  branches  of  a 
tree  so-caUed,  but  a  cord-line,  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
play  is  represented,  such  a  line  is  actually  drawn  across  the 
stage,  ana  the  flittering  apparel  is  hung  upon  it.  Anything 
more  remote  nom  poetry  than  this  can  scarcely  be  inoa- 
gined." — JH9guieiti<fn  on  Shakeepear^t  Tempett. 

However  unpoetic,  and  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  re- 
marked, the  incidents  of  the  scene  so  far  as  the  drunken 
butler  and  his  companion  are  concerned  were  purposely 
rendered  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  the 
coarse  jesting, — "Mistress  line,  is  not  this  my  jerkin? 
Kow  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line :  now,  jerkin,  yovL  are  like 
to  lote  your  hair,  and  proye  a  bald  jeridn ;"  and,— 


f( 


we  steal  by  line  and  level,**  ko. 


could  have  been  provoked  by,  or  indeed  would  have  been 
applicable  to  anv  other  object  than  the  fiimiliar  honchair 
line  which  was  mrmerly  used  to  hang  clothes  on. 

(8)  Soke  I.— And  all  be  tum*d  to  bamaclee,]  It  was 
anciently  believed  that  the  barnacle  shell-fish,  which  is 
found  on  timber  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  beoame, 
when  broken  off,  a  Kind  of  goose.  Some,  indeed,  supposed 
that  the  barnacles  actually  grew  on  trees,  and  thence  drop- 
ping into  the  sea,  became  geese ;  and  an  interesting  out  of 
these  birds  so  growing,  from  a  BfS.  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  given  by  Mr.  HalliweU,  who  observes  that  "the 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


hj  Calibui  was  no  doubt  the  tree- 
;  and  the  trae  aheurditnr  of  our  old  writers,  as  Douoe 
obeerred,  oonaisted  in  thor  belierinff  that  this  bird 
reallj  ptodooed  from  the  shell  of  uie  fish."  Innu- 
maahle  almnoos  to  Una  rulgar  error  occur  in  our  old 
mrtan,  bvt  ve  will  adduce  only  the  testimony  of  Sir  John 


MaundeTille,  who  declares  that  in  his  eountnr  ''  —  weren 
trees  that  beren  a  fruyt,  that  become  briddes  fleeynge ; 
and  tho  that  fellen  into  the  water,  lyren ;  and  thei  uiat 
fallen  on  the  erthe,  dyen  anon :  and  thei  ben  right  gode 
to  mannes  mete.*' 


ACT   V. 


(1)  Scots  J.— By  a^y  so  potent  art.]  This  speech  is 
fDonded  apon  the  inrocation  of  Medea  in  Ovid's  Metamor- 
fihosBi,  for  which  it  is  evident,  from  seyeral  expressions, 
t^  ShakBspeare  consulted  Golding's  translation  : — 

**  ItAjnm  mtd  Wiodes,  ye  JBlve$  of  HilUit  of  Broo1te$,  of  Woods 


Of  jfoatfiay  Lakn,  aod  of  the  Nii^ht,  approch  ye  OTexycbone. 
Tkrwm§k  h^pe  of  whom  (the  crooked  bankes  much  wondring  at 
thetbinf) 


Ihare  eoop^Ied  •fcraamef  to  mn  eleaoehackwaid  to  theirnpiing. 

aw  rough,  and  make  the  rough 

•  pi 

Aad  eorer  all  the  Side  with  clouds,  and  duuo  them  thence 


I  make  the  catan  seas 
Isyae, 


/  raioeomd  law  ikemimdos,  and  bursl  the  Viper's  Jaw, 
Aad  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  both  stones  and  trees  do  draw. 
Whsk  woods  and  Forests  I  lemoove,  /  wuUte  ike  Mountains 


Aad  erca  die  earth  it  selfe  to  grone  and  fearefblly  to  quake. 
/  tall  M  imad  sic«  from  tkHr  gravet,  and  thee,  O  ughtsome 


I  4Bitcn  oft,  though  bcatcii  brass  abate  thy  perill  scone : 


Our  Sorcerie  dimmes  the  Morning  fairs,  and  darkt  the  Sun  al 

yoone, 
The  flaming  breath  of  fierie  Bnlles  ye  quenched  for  my  sake. 
And  caused  their  unwieldy  neckes  the  bended  yoke  to  take. 
Among  the  earth-bred  brothers  you  a  mortal  warrt  did  set. 
And  brought  asleepe  the  Dragon  fell,  whose  eyes  were  neref 

shet"  Goldivg's  Ovid,  lib.  7, 1567. 

(2)  Scene  I Under  the  hlouom  that  hangs  on  the  hough.] 

The  beautiful  fancy  in  the  second  line  of  Ariel's  song,*— 

*'  In  a  cowshyt  bell  J  lie," 

was  once  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  stanza  in 
Drayton's  dendous  "  Nimphidia : " — 

"  At  midnight  the  appointed  hour; 
And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bower. 
Quoth  he,  is  ihAi  fair  eovtlip-flower 
On  Uip-cut  hill  that  bloweth." 

It  is  now,  howeyer,  generally  believed  that  "  Nimphidia," 
which  was  not  printed  before  1627,  was  written  subse- 
quently to  "  The  Tempest ; "  Malone  thinks  in  1612. 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  TEMPEST. 


''It  is  observed  of  'The  Tempest/  that  its  plan  is  regular.  This  thp  author  of  'The  BeTisal' 
tkinby  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental  effect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  our  author. 
But  whaterer  might  be  Shakespeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has  made  it 
iostmrneDtal  to  the  production  of  many  characters,  diversified  with  boundless  invention,  and  preserved 
vith  profbnnd  skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  observation  of  life.  In 
a  ni^  dnma  are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real  characters. 
There  is  the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin ;  the  operations  of  magick ;  the  tumults 
of  a  stonn,  the  adventures  of  a  desart  island,  the  native  efi^on  of  untaught  affection,  'the  punish- 
ment of  guilty  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair  for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally 
inienrted." — Johnbov. 

'"The Tempest,'  according  to  all  appearance,-was  written  in  Shakspeare's  later  days:  hence  most 
critics,  on  the  sappoedtion  that  the  poet  must  have  continued  to  improve  with  increasing  maturity  of 
mind,  have  honoimd  this  piece  with  a  marked  preference  over  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  I 
Gumoty  however,  altogether  concur  with  them :  the  internal  merit  of  these  two  works  are,  in  my 
opnooo,  pietty  nearly  balanced,  and  a  predilection  for  the  one  or  the  other  can  only  be  governed  by 
penooal  tasie.  In  profound  and  original  characterisation,  the  superiority  of  *  The  Tempest '  is  obvious : 
as  a  whoie  we  must  always  admire  the  masterly  skill  which  he  has  here  displayed  in  the  economy  of 
hb  nuans,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  has  disguised  his  preparations, — ^the  scaffoldings  for  the 
voodeifiil  aerial  stroctnre. 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 

*^  <  The  Tempest '  has  little  action  or  progressive  movement ;  the  union  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  is 
settled  at  their  first  interview^  and  Prospero  merely  throws  apparent  obstacles  in  their  way ;  the  ship- 
wrecked  band  go  leisurely  about  the  island  ;  the  attempts  of  Sebastian  and  Antonio  on  the  life  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  the  plot  of  Caliban  and  the  drunken  sailors  against  Prospero,  are  nothing  but  a 
feint,  for  we  foresee  that  they  will  be  completely  frustrated  by  the  magical  skill  of  the  latter ;  nothing 
remains  therefore  but  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  by  dreadful  sights  which  harrow  up  their  con- 
sciences, and  then  the  discovery  and  final  reconciliation.  Yet  this  want  of  movement  is  so  admirably 
concealed  by  the  most  varied  display  of  the  fascinations  of  poetry,  and  the  exhilaration  of  mirth,  the 
details  of  the  execution  are  so  very  attractive,  that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  attention  to  perceive 
that  the  denouement  is,  in  some  degree,  anticipated  in  the  exposition.  The  history  of  the  loves  of 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  developed  in  a  few  short  scenes,  is  enchantingly  beautiful :  an  affecting  union 
of  chivalrous  magnanimity  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  of  the  virgin  openness  of  a  heart  which, 
brought  up  fSar  from  the  world  on  an  uninhabited  island,  has  never  learned  to  disguise  its  innocent 
movements.  The  wisdom  of  the  princely  hermit  Prospero  has  a  magical  and  mysterious  air  ;  the  dis- 
agreeable impression  left  by  the  black  falsehood  of  the  two  usurpers  is  softened  by  the  honest  gossiping 
of  the  old  and  faithful  Gbnzalo ;  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  two  good-for-nothing  drunkards,  find  a  worthy 
associate  in  Caliban ;  and  Ariel  hovers  sweetly  over  the  whole  as  the  personified  genius  of  the  won* 
derful  fable. 

''  Caliban  has  become  a  by-word  as  the  strange  creation  of  a  poetical  imagination.  A  mixture  of 
gnome  and  savage,  half  demon,  half  brute,  in  his  behaviour  we  perceive  at  once  the  traces  of  his 
native  disposition,  and  the  influence  of  Prospero's  education.  The  latter  could  only  imfold  his  under- 
standing, without,  in  the  slightest  degree,  taming  his  rooted  malignity :  it  is  as  if  the  use  of  roason  and 
human  speech  were  communicated  to  an  awkward  ape.  In  inclination  Caliban  is  malicious,  cowardly, 
false,  and  base  ;  and  yet  he  is  essentially  different  from  the  vulgar  knaves  of  a  civilized  world,  as  por- 
trayed occasionally  by  Shakspeare.  He  is  rude,  but  not  vulgar ;  he  never  falls  into  the  prosaic  and  low 
familiarity  of  his  drunken  associates,  for  he  is,  in  his  way,  a  poetical  being ;  he  always  speaks  in  verse. 
He  has  picked  up  everything  dissonant  and  thorny  in  language  to  compose  out  of  it  a  vocabulaty  of 
his  own ;  and  of  the  whole  variety  of  nature,  the  hateful,  repulsive,  aud  pettily  deformed,  have  alone 
been  impressed  on  his  imagination.  The  magical  world  of  spiiits,  which  the  staff  of  Prospero  has 
assembled  on  the  island,  casts  merely  a  faint  reflection  into  his  mind,  as  a  ray  of  light  which  falls  into 
a  dark  cave,  incapable  of  communicating  to  it  either  heat  or  illumination,  serves  merely  to  set  in 
motion  the  poisonous  vapours.  The  delineation  of  this  monster  is  throughout  inconceivably  con- 
sistent and  profound,  and,  notwithstanding  its  hatefulness,  by  no  means  hurtful  to  our  feelings,  as  the 
honour  of  human  nature  is  left  untouched. 

**  In  the  zephyr-like  Ariel,  the  image  of  air  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  his  name  even  bears  an  allusion  to 
it ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Caliban  signifies  the  heavy  element  of  earth.  Yet  they  are  neither  of  them 
simple,  allegorical  personifications,  but  beings  individually  determined.  In  general  we  find  in  the 
*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  in  <  The  Tempest,'  in  the  magical  part  of  '  Macbeth,'  and  wherever 
Shakspeare  avails  himself  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  invisible  presence  of  spirits,  and  the  possibility 
of  coming  in  contact  with  them,  a  profound  view  of  the  inward  life  of  nature  and  her  mysterious 
springs,  which,  it  is  true,  can  never  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  genuine  poet,  as  poetry  is  ^together 
incompatible  with  mechanical  physios,  but  which  few  have  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  with  Dante 
and  himself." — Schleqel. 
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Thx  Stationers'  Registers  contain  the  following  memorandum  concerning  this  tragedy,  under 
the  date,  November  26th,  1607 ;  "  Na.  Butler  and  Jo.  Busby]  Entered  for  their  copie  tmder 
f  hands  of  Sir  Geo,  Bucke,  Kt  and  the  Wardens,  a  booke  called  Mr.  Willm  Shakespeare 
his  Hyatorye  of  Kinge  Lear,  as  yt  was  played  before  the  King's  Majestie  at  Whitehall,  upon 
St  Stephen's  night  at  Christmas  last,  by  his  Majesties  servants  playing  usually  at  the  Globe  on 
the  Bank-side."  which  proves  that  it  was  acted  at  court,  on  the  26th  of  December  1606.  In 
1608,  no  less  than  three  editions  of  it  in  quarto  were  issued,  all  by  the  same  stationer.  One  of 
tfiese  is  intituled, — "  Mr.  William  Shak-speare :  His  True  Chronicle  Historic  of  the  life  and 
death  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the  vnfortunate  life  of  Edgar,  sonne  and 
hare  to  the  Earle  of  Gloster,  and  his  sullen  and  assumed  humorr  of  Tom  of  Bedlam.  As  it  was 
played  hdate  the  kings  Maiestie  at  Whitehall  upoh  S.  Stephens  night  in  Christmas  HoUidayes. 
By  his  Majesties  seruants  playing  vsually  at  the  Gloabe,  on  the  Bancke-side. — London,  Printed 
fat  Nathaniel  Butter,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Pauls  Churchyard  at  the  signe  of  the 
Pide  Bon  neere  St.  Austins  Gate.  1608. 

The  two  other  impressions  are  described  as, — '*  M.  William  Shake-speare,  His  True  Chronicle 
History  of  the  life  and  death  of  King  Lear,  and  his  three  Daughters.  With  the  vnfortunate  life 
of  Edgar,  sonne  and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Glocester,  and  his  sullen  and  assumed  humour  of 
Tom  of  Bedlam.  As  it  was  plaid  before  the  Kings  Maiesty  at  White-hall,  vppon  S.  Stephens 
night,  in  Christmas  Hollidaies.  By  his  Maiesties  Seruants,  playing  vsually  at  the  Globe,  on 
tiie  Banck-side.— Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter.  1608." 

No  other  edition  of  '*  King  Lear"  has  been  discovered,  prior  to  that  of  the  folio  1623, 
wfaidi  differs  materially  from  the  text  of  the  quartos,  chiefly  in  the  omission  of  large  portions 
of  matter  found  in  the  latter,  in  numberless  minute  verbal  changes,  and  also  by  the  addition 
of  about  fifty  lines  pecuHar  to  itself.  The  omissions  appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  better 
adapting  the  piece  to  representation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  quarto  and  folio  texts 
ooDrinoes  ns  that,  unlike  that  of  Bichard  111.,  the  text  of  Lear  in  the  folio  is  taken  from 
a  later  and  revised  copy  of  the  play.  Whether  the  curtailment  is  the  work  of  the  author,  it  is 
impossible  now  to  determine ;  it  is  not  always  judicious,  and  some  of  the  substitutions  are  inferior 
to  the  language  they  displace ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  additions  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  foUo  bear  the  undoubted  mark  of  Shakespeare's  mint,  and  while  the  metrical  arrangement 
of  the  speeches  in  that  edition  has  been  carefully  regarded,  the  text  of  the  quartos  is  printed 
ID  parts  without  any  observance  of  prosodial  construction.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
fodtkm,  SteerenB  remarks,  that  King  Lear,  or  at  least  the  whole  of  it,  could  not  have  been 
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written  till  after  the  publication  of  Harsnet's  Discovery  of  Popish  Impostures,  in  1603,  because 
the  names  of  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Edgar  are  borrowed  from  that  work. 

The  storj  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters  was  so  popular  in  Shakespeare's  time,  that  he 
may  have  taken  it  from  Greoffroy  of  Monmouth ;  from  the  legend  "  How  Queene  Cordila  in 
dispaire  slew  her  selfe,  The  yeare  before  Christ  800,"  in  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates ;  "  from 
Spenser's  *'  Fairie  Queene,"  b.  ii.  c.  x. ;  or,  from  Holinshed.  There  was,  indeed,  an  old 
anonymous  play  on  the  subject,  an  edition  of  which  was  put  forth  in  1605,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  True  Chronicle  History  of  King  Leir,  and  his  Three  Daughters,  Gbnorill,  Bagan,  and 
Cordelia :  "  mainly  in  consequence  it  would  seem  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  present  drama 
then  *'  running  "  at  the  Globe  theatre ;  the  publishers  probably  trusting  to  foist  tiie  elder  pro- 
duction upon  the  public  as  Shakespeare's  work ;  but  from  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  deriyed 
nothing,  unless,  perhaps,  some  hint  for  the  character  of  Kent. 

The  episode  of  Gloucester  and  his  two  sons  was  probably  founded  on  Book  II.  chap.  x.  of 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  "  The  pitifuU  state  and  storie  of  the  Paphlagonian  unJdnde  king,  arid  his 
kind  Sonne ;  "  &c.  which  together  with  the  legend  of  "  Qiieene  Cordila,*'  from  "  The  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,'*  are  reprinted  in  Mr.  Collier's  "  Shakespeare^s  Library,"  Vol.  II. 


|frs0W  |[fj>rmnttl>. 


Lbar,  King  of  Britain. 

King  of  Frakcb. 

DUKB  of  BuRGirirDT. 

DvKB  of  Albany. 

DtTKB  of  Cornwall. 

Earl  of  Ebvt. 

Earl  of  Glouobstbr. 

Edgar,  Son  to  Gloucester. 

Edmund,  nahmU  Son  to  Gloucester. 

OuRAN,  a  Cowrtier, 

A  Herald. 


An  Officer,  employed  hy  Edmund. 

A  Physician. 

Gentleman  attending  on  Cordelia. 

Oswald,  Steward  to  QonenL 

Old  Man,  Tenant  to  Gloucester. 

A  Fool. 

Servants  to  Cornwall. 


Gonbril, 

Regan, 

Cordelia, 


>-  Ikiughtert  to  Lear. 


Knights  of  Lear't  train,  Qficen,  Messengers,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants, 
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SCENE,— Britain. 


SCENE  J.— A  Boom  of  Stale  in  King  Lear'*  Falaei. 


Eaier  Kkkt,  Glodcebtkb,  and  Edxvnd. 

KxxT.  I  thought  the  king  had  more  affected 
the  doke  of  Aibuij*  than  Comvrall. 

Qsjo.  It  did  always  seem  bo1«  us:  but  now,  in 
tbe  dinucm  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not  which 
of  the  dukn  he  Tala«s  most ;  for  equalities*  are 
n  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make 
Anet  of  eidier*B  moiety.'' 

Km.  la  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  Hia  hreediag,  sir,  hath  been  at  my 
diK^:  I  hare  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge 
hbn,  dot  DOW  I  am  brazed  to 't. 

Kdtt.  I  cannot  conceiTe  you, 

Glo.  &,  thia  young  fellow's  mother  could : 
'bemprai  she  grew  round-wombed ;  and  hod, 
nuleed,  sir,  a  son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a 
bgaUnd  for  her  bed.     Do  you  smetl  a  fault  7 

EiRT.  I  cannot  wish  the  &ult  undone,  the  issue 
of  it  bang  so  proper. 

Glo.  Bnt  I  bare,  sir,  a  sonf  by  order  of  law, 
•onw  yew  elder  tbaa  thb,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in 

OFIntMla.fwKHM.  (t)  Flnl  lOUa,  >  Smui,  Sir. 

•  —  AlteiT— ]  Scodund  «■  ucietill]r  oDtd  AlbuiT. 

' ■   ■  -    --■----■ ■ — )    ■■Th«  anilllitimnd 

welglxd  >T>d  biltnced 


my  account :  though  this  knave  came  s 
saucily  into'  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet 
was  his  mother  fiur  ;  there  waa  good  sport  at  his 
making,  and  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. 
— Do  you  know  this  noble  genttemui,  Edmund  ? 

Edh.  No,  mj  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  here- 
afler  as  my  honourable  fiiend. 

Edu .  My  services  to  your  lordahip. 

Ebnt,  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 
better, 

Enu.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Gut.  He  hath  been  out  nine  yean,  and  away 
he  shall  again. — The  king  is  coming. 

[^TrvmpeU  towtd  without. 


Enter    Leab,   Cornwall,   Albaxy,  Gombbil, 
Bboak,  Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 


Lrar.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, Gloster. 


DliDf  could  not 


lid  not  deter- 


ACT  I.] 


KINO  LEAR. 


[SCESE   !• 


Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[^Exeunt  Gloucebteb  and  Edmund. 
Lbab.  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker* 
purpose. —  [divided 

Give  me  the  map  there. —  Know  that  we   have 
In  three  our  kingdom  :  and  'tis  our  fast**  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
Unburden'd  crawl  towaixl  death.® — ^Our    son  of 

Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
Wc  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France  and 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love. 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn. 
And  here  are  to  be  answer'd. — Tell   me,   my 

daughters, 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,**) 
Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  chaUenge. — Gtoneril, 
Our  eldest-bom,  speak  first. 

GoN.  Sir,  I  love  you  more  than  words*  can 

wield  the  matter ; 
Bearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valu'd,  rich  or  rare ; 
No  less   than  life,  with  grace,  health,   beauty, 

honour;  * 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found ; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable ; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

CoBD.   lAnd^.']  What    shall    CordeUa  do?t 

Love,  and  be  silent. 
Lbab.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line 

to  this, 


(•)  Pint  folio,  unrd. 


(t)  Fint  toMo,  apeake. 


»>  Darker  purpote.—}  Seerett  hidden  purpoie. 

b  —fast  imUnt—']  The  quartos  read,/r«l  intent;  but  **faat  in- 
tent," tijrnifying  Jlxed,  ttttled  intent,  it,  like  "  darker  purpo$e," 
and  "coiMrantwiU,'*  peculiarly  in  Sliakespeare'e  manner. 

«  —  while  we 

Unburden'd  crawl  toward  death.] 

The  passage  commencing  with  these  words,  down  to  "  May  be 
prevented  now,"  does  not  occur  in  the  quartos. 

d  (Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule. 

Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,)  ] 

The  quartos  omit  these  two  lines. 

•       With  tlhaAo^j  foreett  and  with  champains  r'ch'd, 
With  plenteous  riTcrs  and  wide-ekirl^  mead*, — ] 

So  tha  folio  :  the  quartos  need  only,— 

**  With  thad^fotreeU,  and  wide-skirted  meads." 


f  Square  ctfamee—]  By  equare  of  sense,  if  aquare  is  not  a  cor- 
ruption, may  be  meant  the  e<nnptement  or  eompasa  of  sense.  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator  suggests,  "  «pA«re  of  sense;*'  but  what  is 
**  sphere  ot  sense  t" 

g  More  richer  tkam  my  tonffoe.}  The  foUo  reads,  "  More  pon- 

b  Although  our  last, not  least;  &c.]  In  the  quartos  this  passage 
standi,— 


With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champuns  rich'd. 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads,* 
We  make  thee  lady :  to  thine  and  Albany's  issue  * 
Be    this    perpetual. — ^\Miat     says    our    second 

daughter, 
Our  dearest  Began,  wife  tot  Cornwall?  speak. 4: 

Rbg.  I   am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my 
sister. 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.     In  my  true  heart 
I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — ^that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys. 
Which  the  most  precious  square'  of  sense  pos- 

sesses,§ 
And  find  I  am  aJone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cord.     [Aside.']    Then  poor  Cordelia ! 
And  yet  not  so  ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love's 
More  richer*  than  my  tongue. 

Lbab.  To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Eemain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  conferr'd  on  Goneril. — ^Now,  our  joy. 
Although  our  last,  not  least  ;^  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd  ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?  Speak. 

CoBD.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lbab.  Nothing ! 

CoBD.  Nothing.* 

Leab.  Nothing  will  come  of  nothing :  speak 
again. 

CoBD.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond  ;  nor  more  nor  less. 

Lbab.  How,  how,  Cordelia  !  mend  your  speech 
a  little. 
Lest  it  II  may  mar  your  fortunes. 


(•)  Firiit  folio,  Uauee.  (t)  First  folio,  of. 

(I)  First  folio  omits,  «pealr.  ($)  First  folio,  pro/rssei. 

(II)  First  folio,  yoM. 

"  Although  the  last,  not  least  in  our  deere  lore. 
What  can  you  say  to  win  a  third,  more  opulent 
Then  your  sisters  ? " 

In  the  folio, — 

*'  Although  our  last  and  least ;  to  whose  yong  love. 
The  Vines  of  France,  and  Milke  of  Burgundle, 
StriTC  to  be  interest.    What  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third,  more  opilent  than  your  Sisters  t  speake.** 

That  and  in  the  folio  is  a  misprint  for  '*  but,*'  it  seems  seareely 
pussible  to  doubt,  yet  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Knight  read,  **oar 
last  ami  least.**  "Though  last  not  least,"  was  one  of  the  com 
monest  forms  of  expression  in  Bhake8peare*r  age ;  in  addition  to 
the  overwhelming  array  of  examples  cited  in  the  Variorum  edition 
of  1821,  Vol.  II.  pp.  276.279,  take  the  following  :.- 

"  The  last,  not  least,  of  these  brave  bretheren.** 

PaBLs'i  Polyftfauilsi. 

"  Thouffh  I  spesk  last,  my  lord,  I  am  not  least." 

Middlstom's  Mayor  of  Queenborouj^,,  Act  I.  Sc.  S. 
And~ 

*'  My  last  is,  and  not  least." 
BxAUMONT  Ann  Flxtchbe's  Monsieur  Thomatf  Act  III.  8c.  1. 

i  Lxi.1t.  Nothing! 

Coed.  Nothing.]  Omitted  in  the  quartos. 


CosD.  Good  mj  lord, 

Yon  We  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me  :  I 
Betnrn  Ifaoee  datie«  bac^  aa  are  right  fit. 
Obey  jflo,  lave  you,  Bod  moat  honour  you.  , 

Vhy  biTe  my  aiaten  hnsbanda,  if  they  say  I 

They  lore  you  all  ?  Haply,  when  I  shall  wed,  i 

IW  loH,  whoae  band  muat  take  mj  plight,  shall 

Hdfmr  lore  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty  :(1)  , 


Sure,  I  shall  never  many  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  all.* 

Leab.  But  goes  thy  heart  with  this? 

CooD,  Ay,  good  myt  lord. 

Lbab.  So  young,  wad  m  uutender? 

CoBD.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 


ACT  I.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SOEITB  I. 


Leab.  Let  it  be  so, — ^thy  truth,  then,  be  thy 
dower : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  mysteries^  of  Hecate,  and  the  night ;  ^ 

By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  ever  1     The  barbarous 

.     Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  relieved. 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter : — 

Kent.  Good  my  liege, — 

Lbab.  Peace,  Kent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wi'ath. — 
I  loy'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. Hence,  and  avoid  my 

sight  ! [To  COBDELIA.** 

So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 

Her  father's  heart  from  her! — Call  France. — 

Who  stirs  ? 
Call  Burgundy, — Cornwall  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughtere'  dowers  digest  this*  third  : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power. 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects      [course. 
That  troop  with  majesty.     Ourself,  by  monthly 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode       [retain 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns,  t     Only  we  still  J 
The  name,  and  all  the  additions  §  to  a  king ; 
The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  rest. 
Beloved  sons,  be  youn :  which  to  confirm, 
This  coronet  part  between  you. 

[Giving  the  craum. 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed. 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers, — 

Leab,  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from 
the  shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly. 
When  Lear  is  mad.    What  wouldst  thou  do,  old 
man? 


(•)  Pint  foUo,  th€, 
(t)  First  folio,  tkall. 


(t)  First  folio,  terM. 
(I)  First  folio,  addition. 


a  The  mysteries  of  StcaU^—]  Theqiuurtos  read  mittreue^  the 
first  folio,  miteriet:  the  correction  was  made  in  the  second  folio. 

b  To  CoKDBLiA.]  This  direction  is  modem,  and  some  editors 
contend  that  the  words,— 


II. 


-Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight  1 " 

are  addressed  to  Kent.    Few  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  agree 
with  them. 

e  Dear  sir,  forhear. — ]    Omitted  in  the  quartos. 

i  To  thitld  Mm  from  diseases  of  the  world ;]  So  the  quartos ; 
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Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak. 
When  power  to  flattery  bows?     To   plainneaa 

honour's  bound. 
When  majesty  stoops*  to  folly.     Reverse   thj 

doom ;  t 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  check  [ment. 

This  hideous  rashness :  answer  my  life  my  judg- 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  t  no  hollowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life  no  more  ! 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a§  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies ;  ne'er  fear  to  lose  it. 
Thy  safety  being  the  ||  motive. 

Leab.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear ;    and  let    me  still 
remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Leab.  Now,  by  Apollo  ! — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king. 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Leab.  O,  vassal !  miscreant ! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

Alb.  Oobn.  Dear  sir,  forbear. ** 

Kent.  Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  IT  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.     Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  mj  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil, 

Leab.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me ! — 
Since**  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our 
vow,tt  [pride, 

(Wliich  we  durat  never  yet)  and,  with  stiain'd 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  Xt  and  our  power, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear) 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases'*  of  the  world ; 
And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom  :  if,  on  the  tenth,  day  following. 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death.     Away  !  By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd  I 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  king:   sith  thus  thou 
wilt  appear, 
Freedom*  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To   COBDELIA. 


( •)  First  folio,  fdlU.  ( f)  First  folio,  reserve  tkg  «tale. 

(t)  yintMio,  sounds  Reverbe.      (f)  First  folio  omits,  a. 
(11 )  First  folio  omits,  the.  (IT)  First  folio,  My. 

(*•)  First  foUo,  That.  (ft)  First  folio,  vowee. 

(tt)  First  fblio,  sentences. 

the  folio  hhk—"  disasters  of  the  world."  Diseases,  in  its  old  and 
literal  sense  of  discomforts,  hardships,  and  the  like,  is,  however* 
much  the  more  appropriate  word. 

•  Freedom  lives  hence,—}  The  quartos  have  FrUndshfn  for 
"Freedom;"  and  in  the  next  line,  instead  of  "dear  shelter,'* 
they  read  protection. 


AOT  L] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SOBNB  I. 


That  jnady  think'st,  and  liast  most  righUj  said ! — 
And  jour  large  speediies  maj  jour  deeds  approve, 

\_To  Bboan  and  Gokbbil. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thos  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  jon  all  adieu ; 
He'll  tibaipe  bis  old  course  in  a  country  new. 

FUntriak.     Re-^nUr  GLOirciesTEB;  with  Fbaitce, 
SijB6uin>T,  and  Attendants. 

Glo.  Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble 
lord. 

I<KikH.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rindrd  for  our  disiughter:    what,  in  Sie 


WiQ  yoa  require  in  present  dower  with  her. 
Or  eease  your  quest  of  lore  ? 

BxTK.  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  cxmre  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offer'd. 
Nor  win  yon  tender  less. 

LsAB.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so  ; 
But  DOW  her  price  is  fall'n.   Sir,  there  she  stands; 
If  anght  within  that  little  seeming  substance. 
Or  aD  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec*d. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

I  know  no  answer. 
Will  yon,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Unfiriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Bower'd  with  our  curse,  and  Btranger*d  with  our 

oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bub.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir ; 

Section  makes  not  up  on  *  such  conditions. 
Lkab.  Then  leave  her,  sir ;  for,  by  the  power 
that  made  me, 
I  tell  yon  aD  her  wealth. — ^For  you,  great  king, 

\To  Francs. 
I  wodd  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate ;  therefore  beseech 

you 
To  avert  yoor  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Ulan  on  a  wretch  whom  Nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

Feakcb.  This  is  most  strange. 

That  she,  who  even  but  now  was  your  bestf  object. 
The  aigument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 
Most  best,  most:t  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of 
time 


(•)  Fine  Mm,  in.  ( f )  First  folio  omits,  best. 

(})  Pint  folio.  The  beat,  tke. 

•  JSiiw  fieioM  hl«t,  mafder»  or  foulneu,-^]  Mr.  Collier*!  an- 
■Bdlv  cbaiifet  this  to, 

«_-.  BO  Ticioof  blot,  nor  other  foulness," 

vUefc  k  eertafailx  •  ^^T  v^»tuSb\e  substitution. 


Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour !  Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
.That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  taint ;  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason  without  miracle 
Should  never  plant  in  me. 

Cob.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, — 

If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not;  since  what  I  well* 

intend, 
I'll  do't  before  I  speak, — ^that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,^  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste  action,  or  dishonour'd  step. 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and  favour ; 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, — 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

*Laar.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleas'd  me 
better. 

F&ANCE.  Is  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke. 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady?  Love's  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,^  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.     Will  you  have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bub.  Royal  Lear,f 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  propos'd, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Leab.  Nothing :  I  have  sworn ;  I  am  firm. 

Bub.  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cob.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy  I 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune :{:  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

Fbance.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich, 
being  poor ; 
Most  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd  ! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon. 
Be  it  lawful  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,  goda !  His  strange,  that  from  their  cold'st 

neglect 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless    daughter,  king,   thrown   to  my 

chance. 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France  : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me. — 


(•)  First  folio,  wili.  (f)  First  folio,  King. 

(})  First  folio,  reaptct  and  Foriunet. 

b  When  it  it  ndngltd  with  mpeein,—]  The  folio  reads,— 
"  When  it  is  mingled  with  regardt^*  &e. 
By  "respects"  is  meant  eoiuiderationM,  tcrupleiy  ftc. 
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ACT   I.] 


KIKG  LEAR. 


[sosvs  u. 


Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelift,  though  uokind,'^ 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better-where^  to  find. 

Lbab.  Thou  hast  her,   France:    let  her  be 
thine ;  for  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again : — therefore  be  gone, 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison.— 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

IFlourish.     Exeunt  JiSAB,  Bubgtjndt,  Cobn- 

WAiiL,  Albany,  Glougebteb,  a7^d  Attendants. 

Fbance.  Bid  farewell  to  jour  sisters. 

Cob.  The"  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd 
eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  are ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loth  to  call 
Your  f&ults  as  they  are  nam'd.     Use*  well  our 

father : 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him  : 
But  yet,  alas  I  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  fiuewell  to  you  both. 

GoN.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties.t 

Eeo.  Let  your  study 

Be  to  content  your  lord :  who  hath  receiy'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms.     You  have  obedience  scanted. 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 

Cob.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  **  cunniug 
hides; 
Who  coverj:  faults,  at  last  shame  them  §  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

Fbance.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia.. 

[Exeunt  Fbance  and  Cobdblia. 

GoN.  Sister,  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of 
what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think 
our  father  will  hence  to-night. 

Beo.  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you ;  next 
month  with  us. 

GoN.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ; 
the  observation  wo  have  made  of  it  hath  not  ||  been 
little ;  he  always  loved  our  sister  most ;  and  with 
what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off 
appears  too  grossly. 

Reo.  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age:  yet  he 
Lftth  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

GoN.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 


(•)  First  folio,  Love.  (t)  Ftfst  folio,  dutie. 

(1)  Old  text,  coveri.  ( |)  First  folio,  at  la$t  with  shame. 

(U )  First  folio  omits,  not. 

•  —  ttouwA  unkind,— 1  CTnAriwirhere  signifies  imfMi/iirol,  unless 
France  is  intended  to  mean,  "  though  unHnn'd,*'  i.e.  though  for- 
saken by  your  kindred.  «  .   ,     .. 

b  A  better-^here  to  find.]  In  note  (»\  p.  120,  Vol.  I.  other- 
where is  explained  other  place;  but  where  in  these  compounds 
had  perhaps  asignificance  now  lost.  See  the  old  ballad,  *'  I  hats 
Houas  Avo  Lavd  iv  Kxnt".— 

"  Wherefore  cease  off,  make  no  delay, 
And  if  you'll  love  me,  lore  me  now, 
Or  else  ich  seek  some  oderwkere 
For  I  cannot  come  every  day  to  woo." 

c  The  jewels— ^  Roxve  and  Capell  read,  perhaps  rightlf,  "  Te 
jewels."  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  too,  proposes  the  same  alteration. 
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been  but  rash ;  then  must  we  look  to  receive  from 
his  age,*  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long- 
engraSed  condition,  but,  therewithal,  the  unruly 
waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  bring 
with  them. 

Bxo.  Such  mieonstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

GoN.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave- 
taking  between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let 
us  hit  t  together :  if  our  father  carry  authority 
with  such  disposition  as  he  bears,  this  last  sur- 
render of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

Beo.  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

GoN.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloucester'* 

Enter  Edmund,  unih  a  letter. 

Edm.  Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  ihj^ 
law 
My  services  are  bound.    Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague*  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive'  me, 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother?    Why  bastard?   wherefore 

base? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
Ab  honest  madam's  issue  ?  Why  brand  they  us 
With  base?  with  baseness  ?  bastardy  ?  base,  base? 
WliOy'in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Gro  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops. 
Grot  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — ^Well,  then. 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
Aa  to  the  legitimate :  fine  word, — legitimate  ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed, 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.'    I  grow ;  I  prosper : — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards  ! 


(*)  First  folio,  from  his  age  to  receive. 


(t)  First  folio,  «<l. 


d  —  what  plighted  eunnimg  hides ;]  Plighted,  or,  as  the  qnaiioa 
give  it,  pleated  cunning,  means  involved^  complicated  cunning. 

•  _  plague  of  eustow^f'\  Plaaue  may  here  possibly  signliy  pteee, 
or  boundary t  from  plaga;  but  it  is  a  very  suspicious  word. 

f  To  deprive  me.—]  To  deprive,  in  Shakespeare's  day,  waa 
sometimes  synonymous  to  disimherit^  as  Steevena  has  shown, 
and  also  to— tolre  oiraf ,  aa  in  '*  Harnkt,"  Aet  I.  Seene  4,— 

*'  And  there  assume  some  other  hmrlble  form, 
Which  might  dtpHve  your  sov'relgnty  of  reason,"  frc. 

g  Shall  top  the  legitimaie.^  In  the  old  editions  we  find  tooih* 
and  to*th '.  The  present  reading  was  first  promulgated  in  Edwards' 
"  Canons  of  Criticism,"  having  been  communicated  to  the  author 
of  that  pungent  satire  by  Capell.  (See  *'  Notes  and  varioua 
Readings  to  Shakespeare,"  by  the  latter,  1. 146.) 


EnUr  Gloucesteb. 

Oi«.  Kent  boniah'd  thus !  aod  France  in  choler 

CI! 
gone  to-night  I    aj)bscrib'd  *   his 


Confin'd  to  cibibiUon  I'  All  this  done 

Upon  the  gad !  ^ — Edmund,  how  now!  what  news? 

Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[PuUing  up  the  Irtler. 

Glo.  Wb;  BO  earaestlj  seek  jou  to  pat  up  that 
letter? 


CI  Fiwt  Ui 
■  tiklUUaa  1]  Th$x.  ia,  altti 


'act  I.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[fiCIKE  II. 


Edm.  I  know  no  news^  mj  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm.  Nothing,  mj  lord. 

Glo.  No  ?  What  needed,  then,  that  terrible  dis- 
patch of  it  into  jour  pocket  ?  the  quality  of  nothing 
hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let's  see : 
come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  aU  o'er- 
read ;  and  for  so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it 
not  fit  for  your  o'er-looking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them,  are  to 
blame. 

Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he 
wrote  this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste*  of  my  virtue. 

Glo.  [Reads.]  This  policy  and  reverence  of  age 
makes  the  world  hitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  ; 
keeps  our  fortunes  from  uSy  till  our  oldness  cannot 
relish  them.     I  begin  to  find  an  idU  and  fond^ 
bondage  in  the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny  ;   who 
sways,  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  suffered. 
Come  to  me,  that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.     If 
our  father  would  deep  till  I  waked  him,  you 
should  enjoy  half  his  revenue  for  ever,  and  live 
the  beloved  of  your  brother,  Edgah. — 
Hum — Conspiracy  ! — Sleep  till  I  waked  him, — 
you  sliould  enjoy    hcdf  his  revenue, — My   son 
Edgar !  Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and 
brain  to  breed  it  in  ? — ^When  came  this  to  you  ? 
who  brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord, — there's 
the  cunning  of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the 
casement  of  my  closet. 

Glo.  You   know  the    character    to    be  yoiu* 
brother's  ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst 
swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would 
fain  think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but,  I  hope,  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath*  he  never  heretoforet  sounded  you 
in  this  business  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord  :  but  I  have  heard  him  oft 
maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that  sons  at  perfect  age,  and 
fathers  declmingjt  the  father  should  be  as  ward  to 
the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 

Glo.   O  villain,  villain ! — his  very  opinion  in 


(*)  First  folio,  litu.  (+)  First  folio,  be/ore. 

(t)  FitBtfoho,  declined. 

t^  An  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.^  Ss»ay  was  commonly  used 
in  old  language  for  auay,  as  taste  not  unfirequently  was  for  te»l. 
See  note  (a),  p.  763.  Vol.  II. 

b  An  idle  and  foud  bondage—]  That  is,  a  vain  and  foolieh 
bondage. 
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the  letter ! — Abhorred  villain !  Unnatural,  detested, 
brutish  villain !  worse  than  bruliBh ! — Gk>,  sirrah, 
seek  him;  I'll  apprehend  him: — abominable 
villain ! — Where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it 
shall  please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation 
against  my  brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him 
better  testimony  of  his  intent,  you  shall*  run  a 
certain  course;  where,  if  you  violently  proceed 
against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it  would 
make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour,  and  shake 
in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I  dare  pawn 
down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath  writ  this  to 
feel  my  affection  to  your  honour,  and  to  no  other 
pretence  of  danger. 
Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will 
place  you  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this, 
and  by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satiflfac- 
don ;  and  that  without  any  further  delay  than  this 
very  evening. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 
Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and 
entirely  loves  him  ! — Heaven  and  earth  !* — 
Edmund,  seek  him  out;  wind  me  into  him,  I 
pray  you:  frame  the  business  after  your  own 
wisdom.  I  would  unstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due 
resolution. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently;  convey 
the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint 
you  withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us:  though  the  wisdom  of 
Nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  Nature 
finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects.  Love 
cools,  fiiendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide:  in 
cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  discord ;  in  palaces, 
treason;  and  the  bond  cracked  'twixt  son  and 
father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the 
prediction;  there's  son  against  father:  the  king 
falls  ftom  bias  of  nature ;  there's  father  against 
cliild.  We  have  seen  the  best  of  our  time :  ma- 
chinations, hollowness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous 
disorders,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our  graves  !* — 
Find  out  this  villain,  Edmund ;  it  shall  lose  thee 
nothing;  do  it  carefully. — ^And  the  noble  and 
true-hearted  Kent  banished!  lus  offence,  honesty! 
— 'T  is  strange !  [Exit. 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the 
world,  that  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (ofltea 


(•)  First  folio,  «AoM. 

c  Edm.  Nor  Is  not,  sure. 
Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely  loree  him ! 
—Heaven  and  earth !]  These  lines  are  only  found  in  the  quarto 
copies. 

a  This  Tillain  of  mine disquietly  to  our  graves.]    This 

passage  is  omittec'  in  the  quartos. 


ACT  i-J 


KING  LEAR. 


[SCKNE  III. 


the  surfeit*  of  <mr  own  behaviour)  we  make 
gwkj  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
thef  stars :  as  if  we  were  yillains  by{  necessity ; 
Ibob  bj  heaTenlj  compulsion;  knayes,  thieves, 
and  treadierB,  bj  spherical  predominance;  drunk- 
ards, liars,  and  adulterers,  bj  an  enforced  obedience 
of  planetaiy  influence;  and  all  that  we  are  evil  in, 
bj  a  divine  thrusting  on.  An  admirable  evasion 
of  whore-niaster  man,  to  lay  his  goatbh  disposi- 
tioD  on  the  charge  of  a  star !  My  father  com- 
pounded  with  my  mother  under  the  dragon's  tail ; 
and  mj  nativitj  was  under  unta  major;  so  that 
it  fiJkpws,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous. — ^Tut,§  I 
sboold  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  miudenliest 
itar  in  the  finnam^it  twinkled  on  my  bastardizing. 
Edgar — and  -j  pat  he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe 
of  the  old  comedy :  my  cue  is  villainous  melan- 
dioiy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam. — 

Enter  Edgab. 

0, these  ecHpses  do  portend  these  divisions!  fa, 
eol  la,  mi« 

&>6.  How  now,  brother  Edmund !  what  serious 
eoBtemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edx.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction 
I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these 
ttiipses. 
Edo.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ? 

Enx.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of 
snoeeed  unhappOy ;  as  of  unnaturalness*  between 
die  diHd  and  ^e  parent ;  death,  dearth,  dissolu- 
doDS  of  ancient  amities ;  divisions  in  state,  menaces 
and  maledictions  against  king  and  nobles ;  needless 
diffidences,  banishment  of  friends,  dissipation  of 
eoh<»ts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Edg.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary 
astiononucal  ? 

Edm.  Come,  come;  when  saw  you  my  father 
kst? 

Edg.  The  night  gone  by.  « 

Enx.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edk.  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you 
BO  dispieasare  in  him,  by  word  nor  countenance  ? 

Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edit.  Bethink  yourself  wherein  you  may  have 
offeDded  him :  and  at  my  entreaty  forbear  his 
pvesenee  nntil  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the 
heat  of  his  displeasure ;  which  at  this  instant  so 
rageth  in  him,  that  with  the  mischief  of  your 
penon  it  would  scarcely  allay. 


(•)  Flnt  folhN  mrfeU.  (t)  Firat  folio  omits,  the. 

(Z)  Fint  folio,  on.  (|)  Pint  folio  omits,  Tut. 

(|)  First  folio  omits,  Edgar—and. 


*  —as  of  muuitnraln* 


]  The  folio,  omitting  the  intervening 


"  Bait.  I  promise  yon,  the  effects  he  writes  of,  saeceede  un- 
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Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That 's  my  fear.*  I  pray  you,  have  a 
continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage 
goes  slower ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my 
lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to 
hear  my  lord  speak:  pray  ye,  go;  there's  my 
key : — if  you  do  Btir  abroad,  go  anned. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best;  go 
armed ;  *  I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any 
good  meaning  toward  you :  I  have  told  you  what 
I  have  seen  and  heard  but  faintly ;  nothing  like 
the  image  and  horror  of  it :  pray  you,  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. — 

[Exit  Edgab. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none ;  on  whoso  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy  ! — ^I  see  the  business. — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.   [_Exit. 


SCENE  III.-^^  Hoom  in  the  Dike  of  Albany'* 

Falace, 

Enter  Gonebtl,  arid  Oswald  hei*  Steward. 

GoN.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool  ? 

Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

GoN.  By  day  and  night  he  wrongs  me ;  every 
hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds :  I'll  not  endure  it : 
Eds  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle. — ^When  he  rej;ums  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say  I  am  sick : — 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well ;  the  fault  of  it  I'll  answer. 

Osw.  He's  coming,  madam  ;  I  hear  him. 

[^HoTM  wUhovt. 

GoN.  Put    on    what    weary    negligence    you 
please. 
You  and  your  fellows;    I'd   have  it  come  to 

question : 
If  he  distaste  it,  let  him  to  my  sister. 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  onO; 
Not  to  be  over-rul'd.*'     Idle  old  man, 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities, 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  go  armed, 

happlljr.    When  saw  you  my  Father  last  f " 

D  That's  my  fear.]  In  the  quartns,  the  remainder  of  this 
speech,  and  Edgar's  replv,  are  omitted. 

e  Not  to  be  over-rurd.]  This,  and  the  four  following  lines,  are 
omitted  in  the  folio. 

y 


ACT  I.] 


KINQ  LEAS. 


[8CE5E  IV. 


That  be  hath  given  away ! — Now,  bj  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again,  and  must  bo  us'd 
With  checks  as  flatteries, — ^when  they  are  seen 

abus'd. 
£emember  what  I  have  said. 

Osw.  Well,  madam. 

GoN.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks 

among  you ; 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  your  fellows 

so : 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall. 
That  I  may  speak  :^ — I'll  write  straight  to  my 

sister, 
To  hold  my  course. — Prepare  for  dinner. 

\_ExeunL 


SCENE  IV.— ii  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  Kent,  disguised. 
• 
Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,^  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness. — ^Now,  banish'd 

Kent, 
If    tliou    canst    serve   where    thou    dost    stand 

condemned. 
So  may  it  come,  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st, 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 


Horns    witIu)iU,     Enter  Lbab,    Knights,    and 

Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner ;  go, 
get  it  ready.  \_ExU  an  Attendant]  How  now  ! 
what  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lbab.  Wliat  dost  thou  profess  ?  What  wouldst 
thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ; 
to  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to 
love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him 
that  is  wise,  and  says  little;  to  fear  judgment;  to 
fight  when  I  cannot  choose ;  and  to  eat  no  fish.(2) 

Leab.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as 
poor  as  the  king. 

Leab.  If  thou  beest  as  poor  for  a  subject,  as 
he  is  for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What 
wouldst  thou  ? 

Kent.  Service. 


*       I  woald  breed  ft-om  hence  occuions,  and  I  shall, 
That  I  may  ipeak : — ] 

These  lines  are  not  in  the  folio. 


Leab*  \^1io  wouldst  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.  You. 

Leab.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 

Kent.  No,  sir;  but  you  have  that  in  your 
countenance  which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Leab.  What's  that  ? 

Kent.  Authority. 

Lbab.  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 

E^ENT.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run, 
mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a 
plain  message  bluntly :  that  which  ordinary  men 
are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me 
is, — diligence. 

Leab.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
singing;  nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing: 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Leab.  Follow  me;  thou  shalt  serve  me,  if  I 
like  thee  no  worse  after  dinner.  I  will  not  part 
from  thee  yet. — ^Dinner,  ho,  dinner! — ^Where's 
my  knave  ?  my  fool  ?  Go  you  and  call  my  fool 
hither.  [^ExU  an  Attendant. 


Enter  Oswau). 

You,  you,  sirrah,  where's  my  daughter  ? 

Osw.  So  please  you, —  \_Exit. 

Leab.  Wliat  says  die  fellow  there?  Call  the 
clotpoU  back. — \_Exit  a  Knight.] — ^\^Tiere'8  my 
fool,  ho  ? — I  think  the  world's  asleep. — 


_  • 

Re-enter  Knight. 

How  now !  where's  that  mongrel  ? 

Knioht.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter*  is 
not  well. 

Leab.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me, 
when  I  call'd  him  ? 

KijiOHT.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest 
manner,  he  would  not. 

Leab.  He  wovM  not  t 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter 
is ;  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not 
entertained  with  that  ceremonious  affection  as  you 
were  wont ;  there's  a  great  abatement  of  kindness 
appears  as  well  in  the  general  dependants  as  in 
the  duke  himself  also,  and  your  daughter. 

Leab.  Ha  I  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knioht.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord, 
if  I  be  mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent 
when  I  think  your  highness  wronged. 

Leab.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own 


.     ( « )  First  foUo,  Daughters, 

b  That  can   mg  tpeech   dilTase,— ]   D^tue,   here,  algniHes, 
dUguite, 


owcptian :  I  hitTe  perceived  a  most  bint  neglect 
M  Ute;  •rbk^  I  have  ratJier  blamed  as  mine  own 
jeilm  cnriasitj  than  as  a  rery  pretence  and  pur- 

Cof  nnkindDess :   I  will  look  further  into 't. — 
wbne's  my  fool  t     I  hare  not  seen  bim  this 

KjnoBT.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
FniMe,  sr,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 
Lkai.  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well. 


— Oo  you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  spealc 
with  hei.— {Exit  an  Attendant.]  Go  you,  cnl! 
hither  my  fool. — [^Exit  an  Attendant.] 

Re-mUr  Ohwald. 

0,  you  wr,  you,  come  jou  hither,  sir:  who  am  I, 

Osw,  My  lady's  father. 


■■r-ii"i 


ACT   I.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SOEKE  IV. 


Leah.  My  ladjfs  faiher!  my  lord's  knave: 
you  whoreson  dog !  you  slave !  you  cur  I 

Osw.  I  am  none  of  these,  my  lord ;  I  beseech 
your  pardon. 

Leab.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  you 
rascal  ?  [StrikiTtg  him, 

Osw.  I'll  not  be  struck,*  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripp'd  neither,  you  base  foot-ball 
player.  [Tripping  up  his  heels. 

Leab.  I  thank  thee,  fellow ;  thou  servest  me, 
and  I  '11  love  thee. 

Kent.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away !  I  '11  teach  you 
differences ;  away,  away !  If  you  will  measure 
your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry :  but  away  !  go 
to;  have  you  wisdom?  so.     [Pushes  Oswald  out, 

Leab.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee  : 
there's  earnest  of  thy  service. 

[Giving  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 

rooL.  Let  me  hire  him  too; — here's  my 
coxcomb.  [Grivvng  Kent  his  cap. 

Leab.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  I  how  dost 
thou  ? 

Fool.  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 

Kent.  Why,  fool  ?  * 

Fool.  Why,  for  taking  one's  part  that 's  out  of 
favour.  Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind 
sits,  thou 'It  catch  cold  shortly:  there,  take  my 
coxcomb.  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two  on 's 
daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  blessing  against  his 
will;  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wear 
my  coxcomb. — ^How  now,  nuncle  !  Would  I  had 
two  coxcombs  and  two  daughters ! 

Leab.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I'd  keep 
my  coxcombs  myself.  There's  mine;  beg  another 
of  thy  daughters. 

Leab.  Take  heed,  sirrah, — the  whip. 

Fool.  Truth's  a  dog  must  to  kennel ;  he  must 
be  whipped  out,  when  the  lady  brach  may  stand 
by  the  fire  and  stink. 

Leab.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me ! 

Fool.  Sirrah,  I  '11  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Leab.  Do. 

Fool.  Mark  it,  nuncle : — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest. 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest. 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest. 
Hide  more  than  thou  goest, 

(*)  Vint  tottOf  strucken. 

•  Why,  fool?]  This  interrogatory,  in  the  form  of,  "Why,  my 
bovt"  ts  given  in  the  foHo  to  Lear;  but,  as  Mr.  Dyce  observes, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Fool  addresses  the  King  for  the  first  time, 
trhen  he  says,  "  How  now,  nuncle !  " 

b  —  than  fA'itf  trowest,— ]  That  is,  than  thou  believest. 

c  This  is  nothing,  fool.]  In  the  folio,  this  speech  is  assigned 
to  Kent. 

d  No,  lad,  teach  me.]    This  line  and  the  portion  of  the  dialogue 
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Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,** 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ;   * 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door, 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 

Leab.  This  is  nothing,  fool.® 

Fool.  Then  'tis  like  the  breatih  of  an  unfee'd 
lawyer, — ^you  gave  me  nothing  for  't.  Can  you 
make  no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Leab.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  majde 
out  of  nothing. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of 
his  land  comes  to ;  he  will  not  believe  a  fool. 

[To  Kent. 

Leab.  A  bitter  fool ! 

Fool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one  ? 

Leab.  No,  lad,  teach  me.^ 

Fool.   That  lord,  that  counsell'd  tliee 
To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come  place  him  here  by  me, — 

Or^  do  thou  for  him  stand ; 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear ; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there. 

Leab.  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 

Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given 
away  ;  that  thou  wast  bom  with. 

Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 

Fool.  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not 
let  me;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,(3)  they  would 
have  part  on't :  and  ladies  f  too,  they  will  not  let 
me  have  all  fool  to  myself ;  they  '11  be  snatjphing. — 
Nimcle,  give  me  an  egg,  and  I  '11  give  thee  two 
crowns. 

Leab.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  bo  ? 

Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the 
middle,  and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of 
t^6  Ggfi>«  ^'ben  thou  clovest  thy  crown  J  i'  the 
middle,  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest 
thine  ass  on  thy  back  o'er  the  dirt:  thou  hadat 
little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest  thy 
golden  one  away.  If  I  speak  like  myself  in  this, 
let  him  be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 

[Singing. 
Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace^  in  a  year  ; 

For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish. 
And  know  not  how  ^teir  toits  to  wear, 

TIteir  mannei's  are  so  apish, 

(«)  Old  copies  omit,  Or.  (f)  old  copies,  loades,  lodM. 

(I)  First  folio,  Cro«m«s. 

down  to  and  Including  the  words  in  the  Fool's  speech,  "they  'U 
be  snatching,"  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 
«  FooU  had  ne'er  leu  grace  in  a  yeartl  The  quartos  have,— 

• ' ne'er  less  wii  in  a  year ; " 

perhaps  the  true  reading :  as  in  Lyly's  "  Mother  Bombie,"  159i, 
wc  find,  *•  1  think  gentlemen  had  never  leu  witiMa  gear.*' 


A^CT  l] 


KING  LEAR. 


[flCENB  IV. 


Xjuk.  Wbea  were  jon  wont  to  be  so  fuU  of 
songs,  fiimh? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  Dunde,  ever  Binoe  thou 
madest  thj  daughters  th  j  mothers :  for  when  thou 
gm?est  than  the  rod,  and  putt'st  down  thine  own 


[Singing. 

Then  they  for  sudden  Joy  did  weep. 

And  I  for  aorrow  tung^ 
That  twA  a  icing  ikovld  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools*  among, 

Fr^jthee,  nnnde,  keep  a  school-master  that  can 
teidi  thj  fool  to  lie  ;  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lrab.  An  jou  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you 
whipped. 

Fool.  I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters 
are :  tfaej  11  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true, 
thou  It  have  me  whipped  for  lying;  and  some- 
times I  am  whipped  for  holding  my  peace.  I  had 
nther  be  anj  lund  o'  thing  than  a  fool ;  and  yet 
I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle ;  thou  hast  pared  thy 
wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle. 
Here  comes  one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  Gonebil. 

Lkas.  How  now,  daughter !  what  makes  that 

frontlet  on  ?(4) 

1l<4hm¥a  f  yoa  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  firown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow  when   thou 

faadsi  DO  need  to  care  for  her  frowning ;  now  thou 

irt  an  O  without  a  figure.    I  am  better  than  thou 

*  art  now ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing. — Yes, 

iiDnooth  [7V>  GrOK.],  I  will  hold  my|tongue,  so  your 

hot  bids  me,  though  you  say  nothing.     Mum, 


He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb, 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — 

That 's  a  sheal'd  peascod.         [Pointing  to  Lbab. 

GoK.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licens'd  fool. 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Bo  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breakmg  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto 

yon. 
To  have  fi>und  a  safe  redress;  but  now  grow 

fearful. 


(*)Kxstfi«o.^0«le. 


(f )  First  folio  omits,  Meihink*, 


*  Tkg»  t keif  for  tuddenjof  did  weep. 

And  Ifor  eorrcm  nng/*  &c.j 
*•  b  Hcywood's  "  Rape  of  Lucreee,"— 

**  Whan  Tarqnln  first  in  conrt  bofan. 
And  W9»  approved  King, 
Some  men  /or  eudden  jop  gan  weep. 
And  I  for  sorrow  ting." 
^Thatit'sluiditlieadbitoffbyityonng.]    Meaning,  Thaiit 
Uekmiiia  head  Hi  of,  frc]     See  note  (3),  Vol.  I.  p.  330. 

«  —  dnkUng.]  This  word,  ivhich,  like  the  Scotch  darklins,  im- 
f8Bdimaedmrt,ocevn  ai^ain  In  **  A  Midsmnmer  Night's  Dream/' 


By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 

That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 

By  your  allowance;    which  if  you   should,   the 

fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep. 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal, 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, — 
Which  else  were  shame — ^that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 
Fool.  For  you  trow,*  nuncle. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it's  had  it  head  bit  off  by  it  young.*^ 

So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  lefb  darkling.'^ 

Lrab.  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

GoN.  I  would  you  would  make  use  of  that  f 
good  wisdom 
Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught ;  and  put  away 
These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transport  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart 
draws  the  horse  ? — Whoop,  Jug  I  I  love  thee. 

Leab.  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — This  is  not 
Lear :  *  [his  eyes  ? 

Does  Lear  walk  thus  ?  speak  thus  ?     Where  are 
Either  his  notion  weakens,  his  discemings 
Are  lethargied. — ^Ha  I  Waking  ? — 'tis  not  so. — 
Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ? — 

Fool.  Lear's  shadow  ? 

Lear.  I  would  learn  that,  for,  by  the  marks  of 
sovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,^ 
I  should  be  false  persuaded  I  had  daughters. — 

Fool.  Which    they  will    make    an    obedient 
fether.* 

Leab.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon;.  This  admiration,  sir,  is  much  o'  the  favour 
Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright :  [wise. 

As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  jont  should  be 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires ; 
Men  so  disordered,  so  debosh'd,  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn  :  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.     The  shame  itself  doth 

speak 
For  instant  remedy :  be,  then,  desir'd 
By  her,  that  els^will  take  the  thing  she  begs. 


I 


(*)  First  folio,  know,  (t)  First  folio,  yoiir. 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  jfou. 

Act  II.  8c.  8 ;  and  is  found  in  the  ancient  comedy  of  "  Roister 
Dolster,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,—"  He  vill  go  darklfng  to  his  grave." 

d  —  for,  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reason, 
I  should  be  false  persuaded,"  &c.]  This  is  certainly  obscure. 
Warburton  reads,  '« —  of  sovereignty  of  knowledge,"  &c.;  but 
possibly  the  meaning  may  be  restored  by  simply  omitting  the 
eomma  after  tovtreignty,  *'  —  by  the  marks  of  sovereignty  know- 
ledge and  reason,"  i.e.  of  eumreme  or  ecfvereign  knowledge,  &c. 

e  —  an  obedient  father.]  This  and  the  three  preceding  lines  are 
only  found  in  the  quartos. 
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ACT  I.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SCXVB  IT. 


A  little  to  disquantity  jour  train  ; 
And  the  remainder,  tliat  shall  still  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age. 
Which  know  themselves  and  you. 

LeabI  Darkness  and  devils  ! — 

Saddle  my  horses !  call  my  train  together ! — 
Degenerate  bastard  !  I  '11  not  trouble  thee ; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

GK>N.  You  strike  my  people;   and  your  dis- 
order'd  rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Albany. 

Lkab.  Woe,  that  too  late  repents, — [^o  Alb.] 
O,  sir,  are  you  come  ?  * 
Is   it    your  will  ?      Speak,   sir.  —  Pi-cpare    my 

horses. — 
Ingratitude  !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  sea-monster ! 

Alb.  I^i^yi  fiir,  be  patient. 

Lbab.  Detested  kite !  thou  liest :  [  7b  Gonebil. 
My  train  are  men  of  chotce  and  rarest  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know, 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name.-— O,  most  small  fault, 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,^  wrench'd  my  frame  of 

nature 
From  the  fix'd  place;  drew  from  my  heart  all 

love, 
And  added  to  the  gall.     O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear  ! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

[^Striking  his  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out  I — -iQo,  go,  my  people. 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lkab.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — 

Hear,  Nature,  hear ;  dear  goddess,  hear  ! 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase  ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her  !     If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disuatur'd  torment  to  her  I 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow, of  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  O  tir,  are  you  comet 

*  —  an  engine, — ^]  By  an  engine  is  meant  the  instrument  of 
torture  oallea  the  rack, 

b  —  untented  woundings— ]  "  Unteuted  wounds,"  Steevens 
says,  "may  possibly  signify  here,  such  as  will  not  admit  of 
having  a  tent  put  into  them. '|  The  expression,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  means  wuearehabU  wounds— wounds  too  deep  to  be  probed. 

c  <—  loose,—]  That  is,  discharge. 
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Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 

To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child  ! — ^Away,  away  !  [^Exit. 

Alb.  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  oomea 
this? 

GoN.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  canse ;  • 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
Thatt  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lkab. 

Leab.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap ! 
Within  a  fortnight  1 

Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Leab.  I  '11  tell  thee;— Life  and  death !  [To  Gon.] 
I  am  asham'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 
That  these  hot    tears,   which    break    from    me 

perforce. 
Should  make  thee  worth  them. — ^Blasts  aud  fogs 

upon  thee ! 
The  untenteid  woundings^  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  ye  out. 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  loose,* 
To  temper  clay. — Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Let  it  be  so  ;  yet  have  I  left  a  daughter,^ 
Who,  I  am  sui'e,  is  kind  and  oomfortablo  ; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.     Thou  shall  find 
That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  tliink 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant 
thee.  J 

[Exeunt  Leab,  Kent,  and  Attendants. 
GoN.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ?  § 
Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  GonerU, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 
.  GoN.  Pray    you,    content.  —  What,  Oswald, 
ho  !— 
You,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  FooL 
Fool.  Nunde  Lear,  nunde  Lear,  tarry,  and  || 
take  the  fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 

And  such  a  daughter, 

Should  sure  to  tibe  slaughter. 

If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter : 

So  the  fool  follows  after.  [ExU, 


(•)  First  folio,  to  know  more  of  ii.  (t)  Pirat  Iblio.  Js. 

(I)  First  folio  omiU,  thou  tkalt,  I  warrant  a«e. 
({)  First  folio  omits,  mf  lord.  (H)  First  folio  omits. 


^  Ha  I  is  it  come  to  this? 

Let  it  he  so;  yet  have  I  left  a  daughter,—] 
This  passage  is  formed  ft-om  the  two  old  texts ;  the  quartoa  nad 
"  Yea  is  it  come  to  this  ?  yet  have  I  left  a  daughter  r  the  folio,— 

"  Ha?    Let  it  b6  so, 
I  lure  another  daughter." 


A.€T  I.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SOENB  v. 


GoN.  Tlufi  man  hath  had  good  counsel  :*-*a 
hundred  knights ! 
T  b  politic  and  safe  to  let  him  keep 
At  point  a  hundred  knights :  jes,  that  on  every 

dream. 
Each  haZf  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  eDguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers, 
And  hold  our  liyes  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say ! — 

Alb.  Well,  yon  may  fear  too  far. 

GoK.  Safer  than  trust  too  far : 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Kot  fear  still  to  be  taken :  I  know  his  heart. 
What  he  hath  uttered  I  have  writ  my  sister ; 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  show'd  the  unfitness, — 


Be-enter  Oswald. 

How  now,  Oswald  ? 

What,  have  yon  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  ? 
Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

GoH.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to 
h<H:se; 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone ; 
And  hasten  your  return. — [_ExU  Osw.]  No,  no, 

my  lord. 
Tins  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours 
Though  I  condemn  not,  yet,  under  pardon, 
Tott  are  much  more  attaskM*  for  want  of  wisdom. 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 
Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot 
teU; 
Stming  to  better,  ofi  we  mar  what's  well. 
Gow.  Nay,  then — 
Alb.  Wdl,  well ;  the  eyent.  \_Exeunt 


SCENE  Y.— Court  before  the  Same. 
Enter  Lkab,  Kent,  and  FooL 

Lkab.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these 
letters;  acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with 
any  thing  you  know,  than  comes  from  her  demand 
out  of  the  letter.  If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy, 
I  flhall  be  there  afore  you. 

KxRT.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have 
delirered  your  letter.  {^Exit 

Fool.  If  a  man's  brains  were  in 's  heels,  were 't 
not  in  danger  of  kibes? 


(*)  Pint  foUo»  at  task. 

Thif  mcB  bath  had  good  ooansel :— ]  This  and  what  followi 
iowu  to  the  entiance  of  Oswald,  are  not  in  the  quaitoi. 


Lkab.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry;  thy  wit 
shall  not  go  slip-shod. 

Leab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fool.  Shalt  see  thy  other  daughter  will  use 
thee  kindly  :**  for  though  she*s.  as  like  this  as  a 
crab's  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Leab.  What  canst  tell,  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab 
does  to  a  crab.  Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose 
stands  i'  the  middle  on's  face  ? 

Leab.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side 
his  nose ;  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he 
may  spy  into. 

Leab.  I  did  her  wrong. — 

Fool.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell? 

Leab.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither;  but  I  can  tell  why  a 
snail  has  a  house. 

Leab.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give  it 
away  to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without 
a  case. 

Leab.  I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a 
father  ! — ^Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.  The 
reason  why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven, 
is  a  pretty  reason. 

Leab.  Because  they  are  not  eight  ? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed :  thou  wouldst  ifkake  a  good 
fool. 

Leab.  To  take  't  again  perforce! — Monster 
ingratitude ! 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I'd  have 
thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Leab.  How's  that  ? 

Fool.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old,  before* 
thou  hadst  been  wise. 

Leab.  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 
heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper ;  I  would  not  be  mad  ! — 


Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now !  Are  the  horses  ready  ? 
Gent.  Heady,  my  lord. 
Leab.  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that's  a  maid  now,  and  laughs  at 
my  departure. 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unless  things  be  cut 
shorter.  {_Exeunt, 


(")  First  folio, /{//. 

h  —tkff  other  daughter  will  use  thea  kindly :]  Kindly  ia  here  used , 
as  Malone  pointed  out,  with  the  double  meaning  ot  affectioneUtly, 
and  after  her  nature,  or  kind. 
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SCENE  I.— ^  CouH  within  the  CattU  of  the  Earl  0/  GlouccBter. 


EjUtr  Educnd  and  Cuban,  meeting. 

Edk.  Save  thee,  Cnran. 

Cub.  And  you,*  sir.  I  bave  been  with  your 
father,  and  given  him  notice  that  the  duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Began  his  duchess  will  be  here  with 
liim  this  night. 

Edu.  How  comes  that? 

Cdb.  Kay,  I  know  not.  You  have  heard  of  the 
news  abroad, — 1  mean  tiie  whispered  ones,  for  thej 
are  jet  but  ear-kUsing  arguments? 

Edm.  Hot  I ;  praj  you,  what  are  they? 

CtTB.  Have  you  heard  of  do  likely  wars  toward, 
'twfit  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albauy  ? 

£i>M.  Not  a  word. 

CttB.  Yon  may  do,  then,  in  tjme.  Fare  you 
well,  sir.  [Esnt. 

Edu.  The  duke  be  here  to-night?  The  better ! 
best! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  businesa. 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy  question, 
Which    I    must    act : — briefness    and    fortune, 

work ! — 
Brother,  a  word  ;— descend : — ^brother,  I  say ! 


Enter  Edgab. 

My  father  watches : — 0,  sir,  fly  this  place ; 

Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid  j 

You    have    now    the    good    advantage    of    the 
night : — 

Have  you  not  spoken  'gunst  the  duke  of  Comwatl  ? 

He's  coming  hither;    now,  i' die   night,  i' tine 
haate, 

And  Eegan  with  him ;  have  you  nothing  said 

Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany  ? 

Advise  yourself. 

Edo.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Esu.  I  Kear  my  father  coming, — pardon  me; 

In  cunning  I  most  draw  my  sword  upon  you : — 

Draw;    seem  to  defend  yourself:    now  quit  you 
well. — 

Yield: — come    before   my   father. — ^Light,    ho, 
here! — 

Fly, brother, — Torches!  torches! — So, farewell. — 
\_Exii  Edqab. 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  Wowndt  hit  arm. 

Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour :  I  have  seen  drunk- 
ards 

Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father!  &ther1 

Slop,  slopl    No  help? 
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[scENs  r. 


EfUer  Gloucestkb,  and  Seirants  with  torches, 

Gxx>.  Now,  Edmund,  where 's  the  Till&in  ? 
£D]t.  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark.«  his  sharp 
sword  outy 
MnmUing  of  wicked  diarms,  o6njuring  the  moon 
To  stand  an^icioas  mistress, — 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 

£dm.  Look,  air,  I  hleed. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  viUidn,  Edmund  ? 

Edk.  Fled  this  way,  sir.     When  hj  no  means 

he  oonld — 
Glo.  Pursoe  him,  ho! — Go  after. — [Exeunt 

wornt  Servants.]  By  no  meanB^  what  ? 
£dm.  Persiuule  me  to  the  murder  of  jour  lord- 
ship; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parrieides  did  all  their  thunders*  hend  ; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  hond 
like  diild  was  hound  to  the  &ther ; — ^sir,  in  fine, 
Seeing  how  kMithly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
Mj  unprovided  hodj,  lanc'df  mine  arm : 
Bott  when*  he  saw  mj  hest  alarum'd  spirits. 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  roused  to  the  encounter. 
Or  whether  gasted^  hy  the  noise  I  made, 
Foil  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And    f>und — despatch!^ — The  noble    duke  my 

master, 
Mr  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it, 
That  he  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake ; 
He  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edic  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
JM  fimnd  him  pight^  to  do  it,  with  curst*  speech 
I  threatenM  to  discover  him :  he  replied, 
Tkom  itMpoueuing  bastard  I  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  VfOvZd  the  reposal 
Of  amy  trust,  virtue,  or  toorth,  in  thee         [deny. 
Make  thy  words  faith'd  f    No  :  what  I  shotUd§ 
{As  this  I  would;  ay,  ||  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  dtaracter^  I'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice : 
Jnd  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  uforld, 
Ij  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 


(•)  Pint  foBo,  ike  aumdtr,       (t)  Pint  folio,  Mek'd. 
(t)  FfaK  Mio,  Jmd.  (f )  Pint  folio,  tkould  /. 

(I)  Fint  folio  omits,  ay. 

•  JW  wbra,  SceA   "  When  **  is  verj  probably  a  mltprint  for 

■r,  sr  wuttrntr. 

ft  -'guttd 1  OiuUd,  ear  ghosted,  means  af  righted,  diemayed. 

t  j^ad  tdaad-^detpmtch  I — ^1  Warbutton  reads,  "  And  foand, 
Jkmttti'i."  as  also  doM  Mr.  Collier's  aaootator ;  but  the  (rfd  text 
is  ikht    Tkwt,  In  "  BInrt,  Master  Conttable,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1,— 


isivht -,—     ^         . 

"Then  to  <««*^  Fontiaelle :  found,  to  kill  him. 


Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs* 
To  make  thee  seek  it. 

Glo.  Strong t  and  fastened  villain ! 

Would  he  deny  his  letter? — ^I  never  got  him. — * 

[  Trumpets  ttnthout. 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets  I   I  know  not  why  4.  he 

comes. — 
All  ports  I'll  har ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape ; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  hesides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  &r  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him ;  and  of  my  land. 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cobxwall,  Kboan,  and  Attendants. 

Corn.  How  now,  my  noble  friend !  since  I  came 

hither,  [new8.§ 

(Which  I  can  call  but  now)  I  have  heard  strange 

Keg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short. 

Which  can  pursue  the  offender.     How  dost,  my 

•  lord?  [crack'd! 

Glo.  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd, — it's 

Rro.  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  yoiur 
life? 
He  whom  my  &ther  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar  ? 

Glo.  O,  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 

Rbo.  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
knights 
That  tend  ||  upon  my  &ther  ?  [bad! — 

Glo.  I  know  not,  madam:  'tis  tod  bad,  too 

EoH.  Yes,  madam,  he  was  of  that  consort. 

Eeo.  No  marvel  then,   though    he   were   ill 
affected ; 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  have  the  waste  and  spoil*"  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them ;  and  with  such  cautions, 
That  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

CoBN.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Eegan. — 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  &ther 
A  child-like  office. 

Edm.  'Twas  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practice ;  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

CoBN.  Is  he  pursu'd  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Corn.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 


e 
f 
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(•)  First  folio,  tpirits,  (t)  First  folio.  0  ttrange. 

(I)  First  folio,  wker.  ({)  First  folio,  ttrangeneue. 

(II)  First  folio, /tffufMf. 

—  curst  tpeeeh—'']  Harth,  hUler  speecb. 

—  eharaeter— ]  Tbat  is.  haf^-writing. 
Inevefgot  him. — ^]  The  folio  reads, —       ^ 

<'  Woald  he  deny  his  Letter,  eaid  hef 

— the  waste  and  spoil — ]  So  the  first  quarto ;  the  second  reads. 

all  the  other  ancient  copies,  "  —  tb* 


"  —  Mtf«#— and  waste ;  ** 
expenet  and  wo$t.** 
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Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm  :  make  your  own.  purpose, 
How    in    my  strength  you    please. — For  you, 

Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours  ; 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ; 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir,  truly, 

However  else. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

CoBN.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit 
you,—  [night. 

Keg.  Thus  out  of  season  ;  threading  dark-eyed 
Occasions,  noble  Glostcr,  of  some  poise,* 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice  : — 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister, 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  "  our  home ;  the  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.    Our  good  old  friend. 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom ;  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business,t 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glo.  I  serve  you,  madam  : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  11.— Before  Gloucester'*  Castle. 
Enter  Kent  and  Oswald,  sever aUy. 

Osw.  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend ;  art  of  this 
house?  • 

Kent.  Ay. 

Osw.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Rent.  I'the  mire. 

Osw.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  lov'st  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Osw.  Why,  then,  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I 
would  make  thee  care  for  me. 

Osw.  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  ?  I  know  thee 
not. 

Kent.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Osw.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for  ? 

Kent.  A  knave;  a  rascal ;  an  eater  of  broken 
meats ;  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three- 
suited,  hundred-pound,^  filthy,  worsted-stocking 
knave;  a  lily-livered,  action-taking  whoreson, 
glassrgazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue ;  one 


(*)  First  folio,  pri2«. 


(t)  First  folio,  bunneue*. 


^  —  from  our  home ;]  Away  from  home, 
b  ~  hundred-pound,—]  This  epithet  is  found  in  Middleton's 
play  of  **The  Phcenix,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  8,— 

*' am  I  used  like  a  hundred-pound  gentleman." 

And  in  Sir  Walter  ^^eigh'i  speech  against  Foreign  Retailers 
(Oldys's  *<  Life  of  Raleigh,"  p.  68),  he  savs,— "  Nay  at  Milan, 
where  there  are  three  hundrtd-pound  Englishmen,  they  cannot  so 
much  as  have  a  barber  amoug  them." 

«  — yet  the  moon  shines,—]  That  is,  now  the  moon  shines,  &c. 

d  —  you  neat  tlavtj — ]  The  sting  in  this  epithet,  "  neat,"  has 
^en  quite  misunderstood  by  the  commentators,  who  suppose  it 
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trunk-inheriting  slave ;  one  that  wouldst  be  a  bawd, 
in  way  of  good  service,  and  art  nothing  but  the 
composition  of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  pandar, 
and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch :  one 
whom  I  will  beat  into  clamourous*  whining,  if 
thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition. 

Osw.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou, 
thus  to  rail  on  one  that  is  neither  known  of  thee 
nor  knows  thee  ! 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  knowest  me !  Is  it  two  days  ago,t  since 
I  tripped  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  ^ore  the 
king  ?  Draw,  you  rogue :  for,  though  it  be  night, 
yet*^  the  moon  shines,  I'll  make  a  sop  o'the  moon- 
shine of  you :  draw,  J  you  whoreson  cullionlj 
barber-monger,  draw.  \^Dratving  his  sword. 

Osw.  Away !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal !  you  come  with  leitere 
against  the  king ;  and  take  Vanity  the  puppet's 
part,  against  the  royalty  of  her  father :  draw,  you 
rogue,  or  I  '11  so  carbonado  your  shanks !— draw, 
you  rascal !  come  your  ways. 

Osw.  Help,  ho  !  murder !  help ! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave  !  stand,  rogue,  atand  ! 
you  neat**  slave,  strike  I  [^Beating  him. 

Osw.  Help,  ho  I  murder !  murder ! 

Enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  How  now?  what's  the  matter?  Part. 
Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  an  §  you  please  ; 
come,  I'll  flesh  you;  come  on,  young  master. 

EiUer  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloucesteb,  and 

Servants. 

Glo.  Weapons !  arms  I  what's  the  matter  here  ? 

Corn.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives ! 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again  !  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Beg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and^e 
king ! 

Corn.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Osw.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your 
valour,  you  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in 
thee ;  a  tailor  made  thee. 

Corn.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  make 
a  man  ? 

Kent.  Ay,||  a  tailor,  sir:  a  stone-cutter,  or  a 

(*)  First  folio,  clamours.  (t)  First  folio  omitc,  aoo. 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  draw.  ({)  First  folio,  if, 

( U )  First  folio  omiU,  Jy. 

to  mean  simply  mere  or  finical.    For  the  real  allusion,  see  a 
passage  in  the  •'  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  I.  8c.  2,— 

*'  — —  Come,  captain, 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain ; 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  all  call'd  neat." 
See  also  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  Epigram  on  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Pamell, — 

"  Neate  can  he  taike,  and  feede,  and  neatly  tread, 
Keate  axe  hii  feete,  but  most  neate  ie  hie  head." 
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painter,  eonkl  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though 
tliej  had  heen  hut  two  hours  at  the  trade.* 

CoKK.  Speak  jet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Osw.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have 
spar'd. 
At  suit  of  his  gre j  beard, — 

Sjcrr.  Thou  whoreson  zed !  thou  unnecessary 
letter! — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub 
the  waU  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Spare  my  grey 
beard,  you  wagtail  ?* 

CoBH.  Peace,  sirrah ! 

You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 

Kkrt.  Tea,  sir,  but  anger  hath  a  privUegc. 

CoBN.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kekt.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 

sword,  [these. 

Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  rogues  as 

like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  a-twain 

Whidi  are  too  intrinse  t' unloose :  smooth  every 

paasion 
Thai  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Biingt  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  the  colder  moods ; 
Renege,^  affirm,  and  turn  thdr  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale§  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
Knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following, — 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage ! 
Smile  yon  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
'  Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  CamelotC^) 

Cojur.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out?  say  that. 

Kzirr.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 
llian  I  and  such  a  knave. 

CkkBK .  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  f  What 's 
his  offence?  || 

Kb3it.  £Bs  countenance  likes  me  not. 

CoBN.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  nor  bis, 
nor  hers. 

Kmstt.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plaia  ; 
I  bave  seen  better  &ces  in  my  time. 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

GoBir.  This  is  ^me  fellow. 

Who,  having  heesi  pnus'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saocj  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Qmte  fimn  his^  nature :  he  cannot  flatter,  he — 
An  hooest  mind  and  plain, — ^he  must  speak  truth ! 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he*s  pliun.  [ness 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain- 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends, 


/ 


(•)  Vint  fUfo,  two  wtmrta  oM'  lr«f«.         (t)  Pint  folio.  hHng. 
C)  rinc  lUfe,  Revemft.  ( |)  Pint  folio,  gM, 

(I)  First  folio.  What  it  hhfauU  t 

'  Spare  mj  gfcj  beard,  yoa  wagtail  f]  An  acute  stroke  of 
■aCaie:  Kent  is  liia  rage  fonetB  it  was  his  life,  not  his  beard, 
«yek  the  Mlew  prtCended  to  haye  spared. 

b  titiUe^vm  his  umtmr9:'\  Mit  is  here  naed  fox  the  impersonal 


Than  twenty  silly  ducking  6bservants, 
That  streteh  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,*  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  f  asp^, 
TMbose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  :t  Phoebus'  front, — 

CofiN.  What  mean'stiby  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you 
discommend  so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no 
flatterer:  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent, 
was  a  plain  knave  ;  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not 
be,  though  I  should  win  your  displeasure  to  entreat 
me  to  't. 

CoiLN.  ^liat  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

Osw,  I  never  gave  him  any : 

It  pleased  the  king  his  master  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he,  conjunct,§  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind ;  being  down,  insulted,  ndl'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd  ; 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  ||  exploit. 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kbnt.  None  of  these  rogues  and  cowards. 
But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Corn.  Feteh  forth  the  stocks,  ho ! 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  brag- 
gart, 
We'll  teach  you — 

Ejbnt.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn : 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me :  I  serve  the  king ; 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
Tou  shall  do  small  respect,^  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master. 
Stocking  his  m«»enger. 

CoBN.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks ! — 

Ab  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till 

noon !  [night  too. 

Reg.  Till  noon  !  till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all 

Ejbnt.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog. 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

B<Ee.        <  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

CoAN.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sbter  speaks  of. — Come,  bring  away  the  stocks. 

[Stocks  brought  in. 

Old.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so : 
His  fault  is  much,*'  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for't :  your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st**  wretehes. 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses 


(•)  First  folio,  faith.  (^)  First  fblio,  ffreai. 

(I)  First  Mio,  Jiieking,  (})  First  folio,  compact. 

(j)  First  folio,  dead,  (5)  First  folio,  rupccU. 

(••)  Old  text,  temneMt,  corrected  by  CapeU. 

c  His  fault  is  much,—]    This  speech  is  abridged  in  the  folio, 
which  reads,— 

"  Let  me  beseech  your  Grace,  not  to  do  so, 
The  King  kit  ntatier  need*  must  take  it  ill." 
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Are  pnniBh'd  with  ;  the  ling  must  take  it  ill, 
That  he's  bo  eligbtlj  valu'd  in  his  tnessenger, 
Should  have  him  thoB  reetrain'd. 

CoBif.  1 11  answer  that. 

Rbq.  My  sister  ma;  receive  it  much  mora  worse, 
To  have  her  geatleman  abus'd,  assaulted, 
For  following  her  afbjrs. — Put  in  his  legs. — ' 

[Kent  it  put  in  tkt  ilocks. 
Come,  my  good*  lord;  away. 

\^Exewnt  alt  but  Gloucester  and  Kbnt. 
Olo.  I  am  sorry  fur  thee,  friend  ;  'tis  the  duke's 
pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  koowa. 
Will  notberubb'dDorstopp'd:  I 'II  entreat  for  thee. 
Kbnt.  Pray  do  not,  sir :  I  have  watch'd  and 
travell'd  hard ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

(•)  Finl  folio  omIU,  food. 
■  PorftllowliijlitriJIiUii,— Putin  hli  legi.— ]  Alinomrtfound 
k  'Thou  out  of  licBiei 


Oitl  of  OotPt  bloHitf  into  tiLe  tearmt  mfiHt-" 

DIclbnuiiT,  16W,  mil  lhc»  eipltined,— "Ht  gm  out  ot  Oodl 
bliiilng  (o  ttaewum  tun,  vli.^onjood  lamoru."  Tbt  appll- 
calloD,  vE  muit  tuppiiie.  li  to  Lfu*!  quitting  one  diugiUet 
onlj  ta  maet  mora  inhiipimilB  tre»in«nl  from  uiol)i«r. 


A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels : 
Give  jou  good  morrow  1 

Gi^.   lAtide.']  The  duke's  to  hlame  in  this; 
'twill  be  ill  taken.  [Exit. 

Kjsht.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  com- 

Thou  out  of  heaven's  hcnediction  com'st 
To  tlie  warm  sun  I" 

Approach,  thou  beacon  b)  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter  1 — Nothing  almost  sees  miracles. 
But  miseiy; — I  know  'tis  from  Cordelia; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course,  and  she'll  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state-aeeking,  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies.'  —  All    weary  and  o'er- 
watch'd, 


<  t  ksav  'tla  from  CaidellB ; 

Wbo  hnlh  Dioit  fonunalelT  been  Infonn'il 
Of  mr  obicund  coune.  ud  ilie'll  Sod  limi 
From  Ibb  fnormoat  iIUe-Heklng,  (o  gin 
LoHoi  Ihelr  remediH.] 
Someedllon  hiTigone  lofUu  todeendettalipuucsillocBtlia 
from  the  text:   BteoTcnt  ud  olhm  con^Hlun  Jl  lo  be  nudg 
up  (him  frainnenti  of  Cord«ll»'i  letter.    We  icRe  with  tblone 

that  "  two  taalf  llnei  have  been  loit  between  iWwardi  ilatt  ud 
trtHns."  TheilLihl  chinge  of  "  the '11 "  fbr  i*a'l,~ltie  enllBHT 
Riding  being,  "~«d  (tail  And  time."  be— ippeui  id  nrnm* 

"  enornwni  lUte-ieeUig,"  nil)  Hine  dlj  probsbljlnd  u  eqwU j 
fuOe  nned)'. 


IL] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SCBHE  IT. 


\ 


Take  yantage^  heavy  ejeB,  not  to  behold 
This  fihtfmefiil  lodging. 

Fottane,  good  ni^t ;   smile  once  more ;   turn  th j 
wheel !  [Sleeps, 


SCENE  m.— .^  Wood. 

Enter  Edoas. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim'd ;   . 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Eflcap'd  the  hnnt.     No  port  is  free ;  no  place. 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance, 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.     Whiles  I  may  scape, 
I  win  preserve  myself :  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  baaeat  and  most  poorest  shape. 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  to  beast:  my  face  111  grime  with 

filth  ; 
Blanket  my  l(Hns ;  elf  aU  my  hair*  in  knots  ;* 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-&ce 
The  winda  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  eoimtry  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggar8,(2)  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  naDs,  sprigs  of  rosemary ; 
And  with  this  homble  object,  from  low  £ELrms, 
^oor  pdting^  villages,  sheep-cotes,  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  prayers, 
Eoforoe  their  charity. — Poor  Turlygood  ll^)  poor 

Tarn!*' 
That's  something  yet; — ^Edgar  I   nothing  am. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  IV.^BefareQhncestei^sCastU.    Kent 

in  the  Stocks, 

Enter  Leab,  Gentleman,  and  Fool. 

Ijub.  Tis  strange  that  they  should  so  depart 
from  home. 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger.f 

Gent.  As  I  leam'd. 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 


(•)  FkaiMia^kairet. 


(t)  First  folio,  Meuengert. 


a  —  df  an  my  hair  In  knots ;]    "  Hair  tliui  knotted  was  yuI- 
ptriy  nippoaed  to  be  the  work  of  elva  and  Csiries  in  the  night.  So 
and  JnUet,'  Act  I.  8c.  4.— 

< plats  the  manea  of  hones  in  the  night ; 

And  hakes  the  elf-lock*  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Whieh,  oooe  ontaagied,  much  misfortune  bodes.'  ** 


ftbiag  Tillages,—]  That  is,  paltrf,  pedUng  Tillages, 
sr  Twtlwfoodi  poor  Tom  J]  So  Dekker,  in  his  *•  Bell-man 
«f  LondBB,"  says  of  an  «*  Abraham-man,''— "  He  calls  himselfe  by 


Kent.  I  Fo^tn^.]    Hail  to  thee,  noble  master  I 

Leab.  Ha !  Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha!  he  wears  cruel^  garters!  Horses 
are  tied  by  the  heads,  dogs  and  bears  by  the 
neck,  monkeys  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the  legs : 
when  a  man  is*  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears 
wooden  nether-stocks.* 

Leab.  What's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place 
mistook, 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she, — 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Leab.  No! 

Kent.  Yes. 

Leab.  No,  I  say  ! 

Kent.  I  say,  yea. 

Leab.  No,  no ;  they  would  not.^ 

Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 

Leab.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  no  I 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 

Leab.  They  durst  not  do 't ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do't;  'tis  worse  than 

murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage : 
Eesolve  me,  with  all.  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  f 

forth 
From  Gk>neril,  his  mistress,  salutations ; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission. 
Which  presently  they  read :  on  whose :^  contents, 
They  summon'd  up  their  mduy,^  straight  took 

horse ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome  I  perceiv'd  had  poison'd  mine, 
(Being  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness) 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew ; 
He  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries : 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  U.  (f)  First  foUo,palfiMM. 

(I)  Fixst  folio,  those.- 

the  name  of  poore  Tom,  and  eommiug  neere  any  body  cries  out, 
Poore  Tom  U  a-eold,** 

d  —  cruel  mrtersl^  The  same  quibble  on  cruel  and  erevel, 
i.e.  worsted  of  which  stockings,  gartert,  ftic,  were  made,  is  found 
in  many  of  our  old  plays. 

•  —  nether-Btocks.]  Stockings  were  formerly  called  nether" 
sioeke.  and  breeches  over-etocki  or  upper-ttocke. 

t  No,  no ;  they  would  not.]  This  and  the  next  speech  are  not 
in  the  folio. 

g  They  eummon'd  up  their  meiny,— ]  Ifeing  here  signifies  train 
or  retinue. 
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ACT   IL] 


KING  LEAR. 


[scene  it. 


Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Foci..  Winter's  not  gone  yet,*  if  the  wild  geese 
fly  that  way. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  hlind ; 

But  fathers  that  bear  bogs, 
Shall  see  their  children  kind. 

Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 

Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 

But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours^ 
for  thy  daughters,  as  thou  eanst  tell  in  a  year. 

Leab.  O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my 
heart! 
Hysterica*  pauioJJ) — down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element 's  below  ! — ^WTiere  is  this  daughter  ? 

Kent.  With  the  eai'l,  sir,  here  within. 

Leab.  Follow  me  not ;  stay  here.  [^Exit, 

Gent.  Made  you  no  more  offence  but  what  you 
speak  of  ? 

Kent.  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  ?  t 

Fool.  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for 
that  question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 

Kent.  Why,  fool  ? 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to 
teach  thee  there's  no  labouring  i'  the  winter.  All 
that  follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes  but 
blind  men ;  and  there's  not  a  nose  among  twenty 
but  can  smell  him  that's  stinking.  Let  go  thy 
hold  when  a  great  wheel  rups  down  a  hill,  lest  it 
break  thy  neck  with  following  it :  %  ^ut  the  great 
one  that  goes  up  the  hiil,§  let  him  draw  thee  after. 
When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel, 
give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have  none  but 
knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That  sir  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain. 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry  ;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away ; 

The  fool  no  knave,  perdy."' 

Kent.  Whore  learned  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 


(•)  Old  copies.  Hhtoriea, 
iX)  Firat  folio  omits,  <l. 


(t)  First  folio,  number. 
(§)  First  folio,  upward. 


*  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  &c.]  This  speech  is  not  found  in  the 
quartos, 
b  —  dolours — ]  See  note  (b),  p.  18. 
c  The  knave  turns  fool  tliat  runs  awaj ; 

The  fool  no  knave,  perdy.j 

Johnson  thought  the  sense  vould  be  mended  if  we  read,— 

*'  The  fool  turns  knave  that  runs  away; 
The  knave  no  fool,  perdy." 
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He-enter  Leab,  with  Gloccesteb. 


Mere 


Leab.  Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They  aii?  siek? 
they  are  weary  ? 
They    have    travell'd    all    the    night  ? 

fetches ; 

The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off. 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke  ^ 
How  unremfveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Leab.  Vengeance!  plague!  death!  confusion! — 
Fiery  ?  what  quality  ?    Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 
I  'd  speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 
Glo.  Well,  my  good   lord,  I   have   inform'd 

them  so.* 
Leab.  Ipform'd  them  !    Dost  thou  understand 

me,  man  ? 
Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Leab.  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall; 
the  dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands   her 

service :  t 
Are  they  inform'd  of   this? — My  breath    and 

blood!— 
Fiery  ?  the  fiery  duke  ? — Tell  the  hot  duke,  that — 
No,  but  not  yet : — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound;  we  ar«  not  our- 
selves. 
When  nature,   being  oppressed,  commands   the 

mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body :  I'll  forbear ; 
And  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indis])os'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  state!  where- 
fore [Looking  on  Kent. 
Should  he  sit  here  ?     This  act  persuades  me. 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice*  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth  : 
Go,  tell  the   duke  and's  wife  I'd  speak  with 

them, 
Now,  presently:  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear 

me, 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  '11  beat  the  drum 
Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death.' 

Glo.  I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  [Exit. 


(t)  First  folio,  commandtt  tends,  aervice. 

d  Well,  mv  good  lord,  &c.]  This  speech  and  Lear*s  rejoinder 
are  found  only  in  the  folio. 

•  Is  practice  oulp.]  Practice,  it  need  hardly  be  repeated,  meant 
art{flet^  eonspiracp,  ftc. 

t  Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death.]  Tilt  the  clamour  of  the  dram  de- 
stroys or  Is  the  death  of  sleep.   The  line  is  usually  given,  howerer, 

*'  TUl  it  cry.  Sleep  to  death  J  " 

that  is,  till  it  cry  out,  awake  no  more,  and  this  rery  possibly  was 
the  poet's  idea. 


Lear.  0  me,  m^  heart,  my  rising  heart ! — but, 


Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney*  did  to 
Ae  cek  when  she  put  'em  i'  the  paste  alive ;  she 


-tt.eKtufli— 1    "Cockne: 


"  Tht  Rne'i  T>1<," 


"  Aad  vhen  thft  Juc  It  told  another  daj, 

I  nl  be  bald  ■  uf,  ■  futnujr,"— 

kfUalT  BTUi  an  efcmliutr  •pooDT.    In  ntkter'i  "Newei 

ha  HdL"  »e.  IKM.— ■■Tii  not  Ibrit  hull. but onr  molhen', 

miailthiifuaUkat,  vlw  m  ">■■'  "looi  nudt  lUto  bi  »lled 


knA]ip'il  'em  o'thc  coicomba  with 
cried,' Down,  vrantoiu,  down  ;  'twas 
that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horee, 


a  stick,  and 
her  brother, 
buttered  his 


ACT  II.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SCEITE  IV. 


Enter  Cornwall,  Eeoan,   Gloucester,   and 

Serrants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Corn.  Hail  to  your  grace  I 

[Kent  m  9et  at  liberty, 

Eeq.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  higbneBs. 

Lear.  Began,  I  tbink  you  are ;  I  know  what 
reason 
I  have  to  tbink  so :  if  tbou  shouldst  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  tby  motber's*  tomb, 
Sepulcbriug  an  adultress. — O,  are  you  free  ? 

[To  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that. — ^Beloved  Began, 
Tby  sister's  naught:  O,  Began,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tootb'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here ! — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee ;  thou 'It  not  believe. 
With  bow  deprav'd  a  quality — O  Began  I 

Beq.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience:  I  have 
hope, 
You  less  know  bow  to  value  her  desert, 
Tban  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that  ?  • 

Beo.  I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  foil  her  obligation :  if,  sir,  perchance. 
She  have  resti-ain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end. 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her  I 

Beg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  rul'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  tban  you  yourself.     Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
Tbat  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return ; 
Say  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir.f 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  :  W 

Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old  ; 

Age  is  unnecessary:  on  my  knees  I  beg,  [Kneeling. 

21iat  youHl  voucJaafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

Beg.  Good  sir,  no  more;  these  are  unsightly 
tricks: 
Betum  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  [Itising,']  Never,  Began  1 

She  bath  abated  me  of  half  my  train ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me;    struck  me  with   her 
tongue, 


(•)  First  folio,  Mother,  (t)  First  folio  omits,  tir. 

•  Say,  how  is  that! J  This  and  the  next  speech  are  not  in  the 
quartos. 

b  You  taking  airtt—}  To  take,  in  old  lanpage,  signified  to 
blast,  or  infect  with  baneful  influence.  So  in  Actlll.  8c.  4,— 
"  Bless  thee  ftom  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking." 

e  To  fall  and  blast' her  pride  1]  The  folio  tamely  reads,— 

"  To  fall  and  blUter." 
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Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart: — 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful*top !     Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking**  airs,  with  lameness ! 

Corn.  ^  ^  Fie,  sir,  fie ! 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blind- 
ing flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes !     Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  pow'rful  sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride !  ^ 

Beg.  O,  the  blest  gods ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear.  No,  Began,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
curse; 
Tby  tender-hefted^  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness ;  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.     'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  tnun. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes,^ 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in  :  tbou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood. 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 
Tby  half  o'the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

Beo.  Grood  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'the  stocks? 

[Trumpets  toilhouL 

Corn.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Beo.  I  know 't  my  sister's :  this  approves  her 
letter, 
Tbat  she  would  soon  be  here. — 

Enter  Oswai^d. 

Is  your  lady  come  ? 
Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrow*d 
pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. — 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Corn.  Wbat  means  your  grace  ? 

Lear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant?     Began,  I 
have  good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  on't. — ^A^Tio  comes  here? 
O  heavens, 

Enter  Goneril, 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
AUow'  obedience,  if*  yourselves  are  old, 


(*)  First  folio  inserts,  fon. 

d  Thy  tender-hefted  nature—]  Tender-hefted,  is  a  rery  doubtful 
expression ;  and  "  tender  heetedt"  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  is 
not  much  less  so:  but  we  have  not  sufficient  confldence  In  the 
substitution,  "  tender-A^or/ct/,**  which  Rowe  and  Pope  adopt,  to 
alter  the  ancient  text. 

•  —  to  Bcant  my  sixes, — J  "  Sizes  '*  are  allowanoea  of  provision. 

f  Allow  obediBnce^—l  That  is,  approve  obedience. 


ACT   II.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[scene  IV. 


Make  it  jour  cause;    send  down^  and  take  my 

part! — 
Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  thb  beard  ? — 

[To  GoN. 
O,  Regan,  wilL  jou  take  her  by  the  band  ? 

Gos.  Why  not  by  the  haud^  sir?     How  have 
I  offended  ? 
A]]  *s  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds 
Aud  dota^  terms  so. 

Lkas.  O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough  ! 

Will  you  yet  hold? — ^How  came  my  man  i'the 

stocks?  [disorders 

Cork.  I   set   him   there,   sir :    but    his    own 

Desenr'd  much  less  advancement. 

Lrail.  You  !  did  you  ? 

Bkq.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  months 
Too  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
IHamissiiig  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me  ; 
I  am  DOW  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lrab.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd ! 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  tlio  enmity  o'the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Xecessity's  sharp  pinch  !  • — ^Eetum  with  her ! 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  bom,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  kjiee  his  throne,  and,  squire-]ike,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — ^Return  with  her ! 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.       [Pointing  to  Oswald. 
Go3i.^  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Leab.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me 
mad : 
I  win  not  trouble  thee,  my  child  ;  farewell : 
Well  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another : — 
But  yet  tliou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or  rather  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an*  embossed  carbuncle, 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I'll  not  chide  thee ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder -bearer  shoot, 
Xor  teD  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 
Mend  when  thou  canst ;  be  better  at  thy  leisure : 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Began, 
I  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Keg.  Not  altogether  so : 

I  kjok'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.   Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister ; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion, 


(•)  Fint  folio,  or, 

•  To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,— 

Neee9oU9'»  **tirp  pinek  /] 
Jfc  CMUo'f  mootator  clianges  thit  to,— 

'^  To  be  s  comrade  with  the  wolfi  and  howl 
Heoessitj't  sharp  pinch." 
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Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so — 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lkab.  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir:  what,  fifty  followers? 

Is  it  not  well  ?     What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 

Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  tliat  both  charge  and  danger 

Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  ?     How,  in  one 

house, 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands. 
Hold  amity  ?     'Tis  hard  ;  almost  impossible. 
GoN.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive 
attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 
Rkq.  Wliy    not,    my    lord?     If   then    they 
chanc'd  to  slack  ye. 
We  could  control  them.     If  you  will  come  to  me, 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty  ;  to  no  more 
W^ill  I  give  place  or  notice. 
Lkar.  I  gave  you  all — 
Ebg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Leab. — Made  you  my  guardians,  my  deposi- 
taries ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  followed 
With  such  a  number.    A\Tiat,  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty  ?     Began,  said  you  so  ? 
Beg.  And  speak  't  again,  my  lord ;  no  more 

with  me. 
Leab.  Those  wicked   creatures   yet    do  look 
well-favour'd. 
When  others  are  more  wicked;  not  being  the 

worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise. — I'll  go  with  thee; 

[To  GONBBIL. 

Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty. 
And  thou  ai*t  twice  her  love. 

GoN.  Hear  me,  my  lord ; 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  ui  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg.  What  need  one  ? 

Leab.  O,   reason   not  the   need :   our  basest 
beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous  : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's :  thou  art  a  lady ; 
If  only  to  go  wann  were  gorgeous. 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  true 

need, — 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I 
needP 


And  Mr.  Collier  terms  the  alteration,  **  A  fortunate  recovery  of 
what  must  have  been  the  real  language  of  the  poet " ! 
,    b  You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need  1] 

Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,— 

" give  me  but  patience,"  ftc. 
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Yoo  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 

As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  in  both  ! 

If  it  be  joQ  tbat  stir  these  daught«rs'  hearts 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger, 

An^  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-clropi. 

Stain  mj  man's  cheeks  ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 

I  will  have  such  revenges  on  jou  both. 

That  all  the  world  shsli — I  will  do  such  things — 

What  they  are.  yet  I  know  not: — but  they  shall  be 

The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think,  I  *11  weep ; 

No,  I  '11  not  weep  : — 

I  hare  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 

Shall  break  into  a  huDdt«d  thousand  flaws. 

Or  ere  I'll  weep. — 0,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad  ! 

[^Exetrnt  Lbar,  Glottcebtbb,  Kent,  and 
Fool, — iSform  heard  at  a  distance. 

CoBN.  Let  uB  withdraw,  't  will  be  a  storm. 

Rbo.  This  house  is  little  ;  the  old  man  and  lus 
people 
Cuinot  be  well  bestow'd.  [rest. 

Gov.  'T  is  his  own  blame  hath  ptit  himself  from 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Rbq.  For  his  particular,  I'll  recdre  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

GoN.  So  am  I  pnrpos'd, — 

^liere  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 


CoBN.  FoIloVd  the  old  maa  forth : — he  is 
retum'd. 


Re-enter  GLOcOBSTKa. 

Olo.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

CoBir.  'VMuther  is  he  going  ? 

Gi.0.  He  calls  to  horse  ;■  but  will  I  kiww  not 

whither. 
Corn.  'Tis  best  to  gire  him  way ;  he  lead* 

himself. 
GoN.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  staj. 
Gi.0.   Alack,  the   night  comes  on,  and  tbe 
bleak  *  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle ;  for  many  miles  abont 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Rbo.  0,  Mr,  to  wilfiil  men. 

The  injuries  that  they  themselvee  procure 
Must  1>B  their  schoolmasters.    Shut  up  your  doors: 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  trun ; 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

CoBM.  Shut  up   your  doors,  my  lord;  'tis  a 
wild  night ; 
My  Began  counsels  well :  come  out  o'the  storm. 
lExewd. 


A  itorm,  with  thunder  and  lighinintf.      Enter 
ExMT  and  a  Q«ntlemui,  meeting. 

Knrr.  Wbo  'b  there,  beades  foul  weather  ? 

GxNT,  One  miaded  like  the  weather,  most  un- 
qnietlj. 

ExKT.  I  know  you.     Wherfl'a  the  king  ? 

Gnrr.  Cmtendlng  with  the  Iretfal  elemmta ; 
Kdi  tbe  wind  blow  ate  earth  mto  the  sea. 
Or  >weD  the  cmW  waten  'bove  the  main,' 
That  things  mi^t  change  or  oeaM;"   te«ra  his 

white  hur, 
'WUdi  the  ifflpetuona  blasts,  with  ejelen  rage, 
Cttdi  in  tbor  fury,  and  make  nothmg  of; 
Strirea  in  bis  little  world  of  man  to  out-BOom 
Hw  to-and-fro-cotiflicting  wind  and  rain.  [ootuQi, 
Hda  tii^it,  whereiD  the  cnb-drawn  bear  wonld 


mi. 
*  Ttel  IUbs*  mlsbl  diuica  si 


Dudn.— ]  Th*l  li,  tt*  m, 


The  lion  and  tbe  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  tb»r  fur  dry,  onbonneted  be  runs, 
And  bids  what  wUl  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  ? 

(}knt.  Ifone  but   the  fool ;    who   labomi   to 
out-jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Ebht.  Sir,  I  do  know  you. 

And  dare,  upon  tbe  warrant  of  my  note. 
Commend  a  dear   diing   to    you.      There    ia 

division,— 
Ahhongb  as  yet  tbe  fhce  of  it  be'  coTer'd 
"With  mutual  cunning, — 'twixt  Albany  and  Com- 

waU; 
Who  hare  (aa  who  have  not,'  that  tb^  great  stars 
Thron'd  and  set  high  ?  )  servants,  who  aeem  no 


'  Wba  b*T«  (M  vAo  biT*  not,  kc]  Thli  uA  lb*  M*n  fsk 
le>  Ids  inm  an  omHtcd  In  IheqautBi,  ud  tb<  inDilBda  of  tb* 
I  pttcG  rmiinmcdii,  "  Bat,  trnt  li  li,"  li  lifi  «it  of  thi  tUio. 

a  3 


ACT  in.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[8C£5E   II. 


Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations* 
Intelligent  of  our  state  ;  what  hath  heen  seen, 
Either  in  snuffs  and  packings^  of  the  dukes  ; 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king ;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  fui*nishings  ; — * 
But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom ;  who  already. 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — ^Now  to  you ; 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ; 
And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 
This  office  to  you. 

Gent.  I  wUl  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.     If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall)  show  her  this  ring ; 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  *  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know. — Fie  on  this  storm  ! 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gknt,  Give  me  your  hand :  have  you  no  more 
to  say? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all 

yet,— 

That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which 

your  pain 
That  way,  I'll  ^is)  he  that  first  lights  on  him 
Holla  the  other.  ^Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  II. — Another  paH  of  the  Heath,    Storm 

contirmes. 

Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Leab.  Blow,  winds,  and  crack   your  cheeks ! 

rage !  blow ! 
Yon  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples^  drown'df 

the  cocks ! 


(•)  First  folio,  that. 


(t)  First  folio,  drown. 


»  Which  are  to  France  the  epiee  and  speculations 

Intelligent  of  our  etate:] 

For  "speculations"  we  should  perhaps  read  epeeulatore,  which 
Ibrmerly  meant  watchers^  overlooken,  obiervers,  &c.  Johnson 
propos^  epeculaiorSf  and  Mr.  Singer  found  the  correction  in  a 
marginal  note  of  his  copy  of  the  second  folio. 

b  Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukee  ,•]  "  Snuffs  "  mean 
pettg  dieeentione,  t\gi:  and  "packings"  signify  p<o/«,  intrigue*, 
ftc. 

c  —  Aamishings;— ]  That  is,  according  to  S tee vens,<ampk«;  but 
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You  sulphurous  and  thought- executing  fires, 
Vaunt-counuo  to  *  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts, 
Singe  my   white   head  !   And   thou,  all-shaking 

thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o' the -world ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germeus  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ingi*ateful  man  ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy- water*  in  a  dry 
house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'door. 
Good  nuncle,  in,  and  f  ask  thy  daughters' 
blessing ;  here 's  a  nigj^t  pities  neither  wise  men 
nor  fools. 

Leab.    Eumble    thy   bellyfull !      Spit,    fir©  ! 
spout,  rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription ;  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure  ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd* 
Your  high-en gender'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !  O  !  'tis  foul ! 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put's  head  in^ 
has  a  good  head-piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house, 

Before  the  head  has  any. 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse ; — 

So  beggars  marry  many. 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make. 
Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe. 

And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake. 

— ^For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  she 
made  mouths  in  a  glass. 

Leab.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience ; 
I  will  say  nothing. 


Enter  Kent. 

Kent.  Who's  there? 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace  and  a  cod -piece; 
that's  a  wise  man  and  a  fool.  [night, 

Kent.  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here  ?  things  that  love 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these  ;  the  wrathful  skies 


(•)  First  foUo,  o/. 


(t)  First  folio  omiU,  and. 


the  illustration  he  cites  from  the  Epistle  preflxed  to  Greene's 
"  Groats-worth  of  Witte,"— "  For  to  lend  the  world  a  fumieh  of 
witte,  she  lays  herowne  to  pawne/* — is  not  conclusiTe. 

d  — court  holy-water — ]  Gloxing  speeches.  Florio  translates, 
Dare  I'allodola,  "To  cog,  to  foist,  to  flatter.  togiveoneCourt-hoUit 
toater,**  &c. :  and  MantelHzzare,  "  To  court  one  teith  faire  worde 
or  give  court-holy-wafer  '* 

•  Thai  have  toiih  two  pernicioue  daughtere  ^oixCd-^l  The  folio 
reads, — 

*'  That  will  with  two  pernicious  daughters  Join,"  &c. 


Ganotr*  the  verj  wanderers  of  the  dark. 
And  rntikc  (hem  keep  tlieir  caves:  since  I  wna  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  hoi-rid  ih under, 
Sitch  groans  of  roaring  wind  aud  nun,  I  never 
Baaember  to  hare  heard :   man's  nature  cannot 

The  affliction  nor  the  fear. 

•  Cillow— I  Jfrlg*f.  Irrrlfy.  —  A  rmamoB  pn>[ndill>ffl  it 

"rUipoiur'rf.— I  Theobald  mW  Mr.  ColliM'i»oniH»tottriiil. 
Bd  pakapi  ngbily, — 


LsAR,  Let  the  great  gods. 

That  keep  lUis  dreadful  pother*  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  theirenemies  now.    Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulgeil  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice ! — Hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand! 
Thou  pcijur'd,"  and  thou  simular'  of  virtue 


ACT  III.] 


KINO  LEAR. 


[SOXHS  IT. 


That  art  incestuouB  !^-caitiff,  to  pieces  sliake, 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 

Hast  practised   on   man's  life! — Close  pent-up 

guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace  I — I  am  a  man, 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning. 

ExHT.  Alack,  bare-headed ! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some   friendship   will  it  lend  you   'gainst   the 

tempest : 
Bepose  you  there,  while  I  to  this  hard  house, 
(More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  'tis  nus'd  ; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you^ 
Denied  me  to  come  in)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lkae.  My  ^ts  begin  to  turn. — 

Come  on,  my  boy :  how  dost,  my  boy  ?  art  cold  ? 
I   am   cold  myself. — ^Where  is  this  straw,  my 

fellow  ? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange. 
And  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your 

hovel.— 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That 's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 

Fool.  [Singing.] 

Re  that  has  and  a  iUtle  tiny  wU, — 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, — 

Miut  make  consent  with  hia  fortunes  Jit, 
Though  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

Lbab.   True,  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to  this 
hovel.* 

{^Exeunt  Lbab  and  EIbnt. 
Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan. — 
I'll  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter ; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water ; 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 
No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches'  suitors : 
When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 
No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 
When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 
Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs ; 
When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field ; 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build ; — 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion : 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see  \ 
That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet. 

This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make;  for  I  live  before 
his  time.  {^Exit. 


SCENE  III. — A  Boom  in  Gloucester'^  CoiUe. 
Untej'  Gloucestsb  and  "Eduund. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  un- 
natural dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave  that  I 
might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine 
own  house ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their*  per- 
petual displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of  him,  entreat 
for  him,  norf  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edm.  Most  savage  and  unnatural  I 

Glo.  Go  to ;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  diviuon 
between  the  dukes ;  and  a  worse  matter  than  that : 
I  have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — ^'tis  dangerous 
to  bespoken ; — I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet : 
these  injuries  the  king  now  bears  will  be  revenged 
home ;  there  is  part  of  a  power  already  footed : 
we  must  incline  to  the  king.  I  will  seekl^  him,  and 
privily  relieve  him :  go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with 
the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived : 
if  he  ask  for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I 
die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  king  m j 
old  master  must  be  relieved.  There  is  strange 
things  toward,  Edmund ;  pray  you,  be  carefuL 

IJBxU. 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too  : — 
This  seems  a  fiiir  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses, — ^no  less  than  all : 
The  younger  rises  when  the  old  doth  fall. 

[ExU. 


SCENE  IV.— A  part  of  the  Heath,  wUh  a  ffavel. 
Enter  Leab,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kbnt.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord ;  good  my 
lord,  enter: 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  continues. 

Lbab.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Gk)od  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lbab.  Wilt  break  my  heart? 

Kent.  I  had  rather  break  mine  own.     Good  my 
lord,  enter. 

Leab.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  con- 
tentious storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  't  is  to  thee ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fiz'd. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
But  if  thy§  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea. 


»  Come,  bring  ui  to  tUf  hovel.] 
if  only  found  in  the  folio. 
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The  remainder  of  the  eeene 


(•)  Pint  folio  omite,  iMr. 
(t)  Fint  folio,  loQk€, 


(t)  Piret  folio,  or. 
(f)  First  folio,  a«y. 


ACT  III.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[scene  it. 


la,  boy ;  go  first. — [^To  the  Fool.]   You  houseless 

poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.     1 11  pray,  and  then  I  '11  sleep. — 

[Fool  goes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?   O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  !  Take  physic,  pomp  ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Edg.  [^Within.'}    Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and 
half!  poor  Tom! 

[^Tke  Fool  runs  out  from  the  hovel. 
Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  spirit. 
Help  me,  help  me ! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — ^Who*s  there  ? 
Fool.  A  spirit,  a  spirit;  he  says  his  name 's  poor 

Tom. 
Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there 
i'  the  straw  ?    Come  fortL 

Enter  Edoab,  disguised  as  a  Madman. 

Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  ! — 

Through  the  shaiy  hawtltom  biotas  the  cold 
wind,* — 

Hum  I  go  to  thy  cold  bed,*  and  warm  thee. 

Leak.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters?^ 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ? 

Edq.  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom 
the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through 
fiame,  through  fordf  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog 
and  quagmire ;  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his 
pillow,(l)  and  halters  in  his  pew ;  set  ratsbane 
by  his  porridge ;  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride 
on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched  bridges ; 
to  coui*se  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. — ^Bless  thy 
five  wits !  Tom's  a-cold. — O,  do  de,  do  de,  do  de. 
— ^Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and 
taking !  ^  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul 
fiend  vexes. — There  could  I  have  him  now, — and 
there, — and  there  again, — and  there. 

\_Storm  continues. 

Leab.  What, j:  have  his  daughters  brought  him 
to  this  pass  ? — 


(•)  Pint  foUo,  blnv  the  winde$.  (f )  First  folio,  Suwrd. 

C)  Pint  folio,  Ha '«  hit  Daughter*, 

m-,goto  /Ay  cold  hed,  and  warm  thee]  The  coroinentaton,  with 
admirable  unanimity,  persist  in  declaring  this  line  to  be  a  ridicule 
on  one  in  "  The  Spanish  Trsjedy,"  Act  II.— 

"  What  outcries  pluck  me  from  my  naked  bed  !" 

But  to  an  audience  of  Shakespeare's  age  there  was  nothing  risible 
in  either  line.  The  phrase  io  go  io  a  cold  hed  meant  only  to^o 
cold  to  bed:  to  r,§e  from  a  naked  Led  signified  to  get  up  naked 
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Couldst  thou  save  nothing?     Didst*  thou  give 
'era  all  ? 

Foot..  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
been  all  shamed. 

Leab.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pen- 
dulous air 
Hang    fated    o'er    men's   faults,  light    on    thj 
daughters ! 

Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Leak.    Death,  traitor!     nothing  could  have 
subdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathera 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edo.  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock-hill ; — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo ! 

Fool.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools 
and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend :  obey  thy 
parents ;  keep  thy  word  justly ;  t  swear  not ; 
commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse  ;  set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  arra}'.     Tom's  a-cold. 

Leab.  WTiat  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edo.  a  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ; 
-that  curled  my  hair;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,(2) 
served  the  lust  of  my  mistress'  heart,  and  did  the 
act  of  darkness  with  her ;  swore  as  many  oaths  as 
I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face 
of  heaven  :  one,  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of 
lust,  and  waked  to  do  it.  Wine  loved  I  deeply  ;  J 
dice  dearly  ;  and  in  woman,  out-paramoured  the 
Turk  :  false  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ; 
hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness, 
dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the 
creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  betray 
thy  poor  heaii;  to  woman:  keep  thy  foot  out  of 
brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from 
lenders'  books,  and  defy  the  foul  fiend. — 

Still  thwugh  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind : 
Says  suum,  mun,  ha  no  nx>nny. 

Dolphin  my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa ;  let  him  trot  by. 

\Storm  continues. 
Lrab.  Why,§  thou  were  better  in  thy  ||  grave, 
than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  skies. — Is  man  no  more  than  this  ? 
Consider  him  well.    Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk. 


(•)  First  folio,  WouldMt.  (t)  First  folio,  tper//« /iwliee. 

{%)  First  folio,  deerelg.  ($)  First  folio  omitt.  Whf, 

(II)  First  folio,  a. 

from  bed,  and  to  say  one  lag  on  a  eiek  bed  (a  form  of  expression 
far  from  uncommon  even  now)  implied  merely  that  he  was  lying 
$iek  a- bed.  It  is  to  be  obsenred  that  the  folio,  probably  by 
accident,  as  it  fcives  the  line  correctly  in  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  omits  the  word  "  cold." 

b  Hast  thou  ffiven  all  to  thg  two  daughteref]  So  the  quarto; 
the  folio  reads,  *'  Di^et  thou  give  all  to  iny  daughters?  ** 

c  —  taking  I]  See  note  (b),  p.  80. 


A«T   ITL] 


KING  LEAR. 


[scene  ir. 


the  beast  do  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no 
pci  fume. — Ha !  here 's  three  on 's  are  sophisticated ! 
— ^Thou  art  the  thing  itself:  unaccommodated  man 
b  no  more  but  sadi  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as 
thoQ  art. — Off,  off,  you  lendings ! — come,  unbutton 
here. —  [Tearing  off  his  clothes. 

Foci-  Pr*jthee,  nuncle,  be  contented  ;  *t  is  a 
winghtj  night  to  swim  in. — ^Now  a  little  fire  in  a 
wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart, — a  small 
<8park,  all  the  rest  on's  body  cold. — Look,  here 
eumes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend*  Flibbertigibbet:* 
be  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  f  first  cock ; 
he  givefi  the  web  and  the  pin,^  squints  the  eye, 
and  makes  the  hare-lip ;  mildews  the  white  wheat, 
and  harts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold;" 
He  met  the  night^mare,  and  her  nine-fold  ; 

Bid  her  alight^ 

And  lier  troth  plight^ 
Andf  aroint  t?tee,  witch,  aivint  thee  ! 

£knt.  How  fores  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloucestrb,  vnih  a  torch, 

Leah.  lATiat's  he  ? 

Kent.  Who's  there?  What  is't  you  seek  ? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there  ?  Your  names  ? 

Eoo.  Poor  Tom  ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog, 
the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt  and  the 
water:  that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the 
fool  fiend  n^es,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets ;  swallows 
the  old  rat,  and  the  ditch-dog ;  drinks  the  green 
mantle  of  the  standing  pool ;  who  is  whipped  ft'om 
tnhing  to  ty thing,  and  stocked,  punished,  and 
imprisoned  ;  who  hath  had  %  three  suits  to  his  back, 
»ix  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  to 


£mt  mice  and  raU,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Torn  s  food  for  seven  long  year^ 

Beware  mv  follower. — Peace,  Smulkin ;   peace, 
thou  fiend ! 
Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 
£d6.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman ; 
Modo  he's  caU'd,  and  Mahu.(3) 

Gix>.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  loixl,  is  grown 
so  vile. 
That  it  doth  hate  what  ^\&  it. 


(*)  fint  Iblio  omita.  JUnA.  (t)  First  folio,  vaXket  at, 

(I)  Pint  folio  omiu,  had. 

>  —  FBUcrt^bbet:]  See  qnotation  from  Hannet,  in  th« 
lOastncjTe  Comments  to  this  Act. 

b  _Cke  veb  and  the  pin.—]  The  caUwaet,  One  of  the 
WniMs  to  Caiaraiia  in  Florio'i  Dictionary  is,  "  A  dimnesse  of 
i^fcl  fiYiffiflftfff  by  liamoces  bardned  in  the  eies  called  a  Cataract 


*  Mat  Witbold  fooied  ihriee  the  wold ;]  The  old  copies  have 
far  **  Saint  Withoid,"  and  old  at  the  end  of  the  line 


Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a- cold. 
Glo.  Go  in  with  me  ;  my  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands  : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my 'doors, 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you, 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out, 
And  bring  you   where  both  fire    and  food    is 
ready. 
Leab.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer ;  go  into 
the  house. 

Lear.  I'll  talk  a  word  witli  this  same  learned 
Theban.— 
What  is  your  study  ? 

Edq.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to   kill 

vermin. 
Leab.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 
Kent.  Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my 
lord. 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ? 

His  daughters  seek  his  death: — ah,   that  good 

Kent ! — 
He  said  it  would  be  thus, — poor  banish'd  man  ! — 
Thou  say^st  the  king  grows  mad;  I'll  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself :  I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late  :  I  lov'd  him,  friend. 
No  father  his  son  dearer  :  true  to  tell  thee, 

[Storm  continues. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits. — What  a  night's 

this  !— 
I  do  beseech  your  grace, — 

Leab.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir. — 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 
Edg.  Tom's  a-cold. 
Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel :   keep 

thee  warm. 
Leab.  Come,  let's  in  all. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Leab.  With  him ; 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  soothe  him  ;  let  him  take 

the  fellow. 
Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on  ;  go  along  with  us. 
Leab.  Come,  good  Athenian. 


instead  of  "  wold."  Withold  was  the  Saint  popularly  invoked 
i^ainst  the  nightmare. 

d  But  mice  and  rats,  and  tuck  small  deer, 

Have  been  TonCt  food  for  teven  long  year."] 

This  distich,  Percy  poiiitfid  out  as  part  of  the  description  In  the 
old  metrical  romance  of  "  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun,"  of  the  priva- 
tion endured  by  that  doughty  champion  during  his  seven  years' 
imprisonment, — 

"  Rattes  and  myce  and  such  smal  dere 
Was  his  meate  that  seven  yere." 

Sig.  F.  iij. 
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ACT  III.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[flCKirS  TT. 


Glo.  No  words,  no  words :  hush. 

Edo.  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
His  word  was  stilly — Fie,  f oh,  andfum, 
I  ^mell  the  blood  of  a  British  man,  (^) 

{^Exeunt. 


SCENE  V. — A  Boom  in  Gloucester'^  Castle, 
Enter  Oobnwall  and  Edmund. 

Corn.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart 
his  house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  he  censured,  that 
nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears 
me  to  think  of. 

CoBN.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether 
your  hrother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his 
death ;  hut  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  hy  a 
reproveahle  hadness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  T  must 
repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter*  he  spoke  of, 
which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the 
advantages  of  France.  O  heavens!  that  this 
treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector  I 

CoBN.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain, 
you  have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

CoBN.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of 
Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he 
may  be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm,  lAside,]  If  I  find  him  comforting  the 
king,  it  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — I  will 
persever  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the 
conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

CoBN.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  find  a  dearer  f  father  in  my  love.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE    VT. — A   Chamber  in  a  Farm-house, 

adjoining  the  Castle, 

Enter  Gloucrsteb,   Leab,   Kknt,  Fool,    and 

Edqab. 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it 
thankfully.  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you.  ^ 

Kbnt.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given 
way  to  his  impatience: — the  gods  reward  your 
kindness  I  [Exit  Gloucesteb. 


( • )  Pint  foHo  insert*,  which,  { t )  Firit  folio,  deere. 

«  Prateretto  call*  me;]  See  the  quotation  flrom  Hartnet,  in  the 
lUustrative  Comments  to  thl»  Act.  y.     ^  ^    ^ 

b  Pray,  Innocent,—]  The  term  "  innocent,"  though  at  first 
riTen  only  to  Idiots,  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  prafeesed  fools. 

c  Foot.    No;  he's  a  yeoman,  &c.]  This  speech  it  not  in  the 

^'y  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back.]  This,  with  the  whole  of  what 
follows,  down  to,  and  inclusWe  of— 

"  False  Jnstic«r,  why  haat  thou  let  her  'scape  t " 
It  omitted  in  the  folio. 
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Edo.  Frateretto*  calls  me  ;  and  tells  me  Nezo 
is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray, 
innocent,**  and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a 
madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Leab.  A  king,  a  king ! 

Foox.  No,  he's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentle- 
man to  his  son  ;  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  aeea 
his  son  a  gentleman  before  him."  [spits 

Leab.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning 
Come  hissing  in  upon  'em  : — 

Edo.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back.^ 

Fool.  He 's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tameneaa  of 
a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
oath. 

Leab.  It  shall  be  done;  I  will  arraign  them 
-     straight. — 

Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justacer  ;• 

[To  Ed&ab. 
Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.  [To  the  Fool.] — Now, 
you  she-foxes ! — 

Edo.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares ! — 
Wantest*  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o*er  the  boum,f  Bessy,  to  me  : — 

Fool.    Her  boat  hath  a  leak, 

And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edo.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.  Hopdanoe  cries  in  Tom's 
belly  for  two  white  herring.  Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

AENT.  How  do  you,  sir?     Stand  you  not  so 
amaz'd : 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ?• 

Leab.  I'll  see  then:  trial  first. — Bring  in  the^ 
evidence.— 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place ; — 

[To  Edqab. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  FooL 
Bench  by  his  side. — ^You  are  o'  the  commission. 
Sit  you  too.  [To 

Edo.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  f 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  com  ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth. 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harmJ 

Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 


(•)  Old  tBxt,iu*Hc€;  altered  by  Theobald, 
(t)  Old  text,  *roo««.  (t)  Old  text,  tkehr. 

•  Wantest  thou  eyet  at  Mai,  madam  f]  Seward,  plausibly 
enough,  would  read,  **  Wanton*$t  thou  eyea,"  ftc. 

r  Thv  iheep  $kail  take  no  harm.]  As  "the  fbul  Bend  hauntt 
poor  Tom  to  the  voice  of  a  nightingale,"  the  rcpreacntatlT* 
of  Edgar  was  surely  Intended  by  Shahespeare  to  sing  these 
fragments  of  old  ballads,  and  not  tamely  redte  them  alter  thm 
manner  of  the  modem  stage. 


Lkab.  AiT«ign  ber  fint;  'tis  Goneril. — I  here 
Itkc  mj  oMtb  b^m  this  honoorable  tuuembly,  the 
ucked  the  poor  king  her  father. 
Fool,  Ccmie  hither,  mistress.     Is  your  name 

Chmeiil  f 
T-"*"    She  cannot  deny  it. 
Pool,  Ctj  joa  merej,  I  took  you  for  a  joint- 
stool,  [proclaim 
LiAB,  And  here's  anotlier,  wboM  warp'd  looks 


What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.  —  Stop  her 

Arms,  anns,  sword,  fire  I  —  Corruption    in    the 

place! 
False  JQsticer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape? 
Edo.  Bless  thy  five  wits  ! 
Kbnt.  O  pity  I— Sir,   where  ia   the  patience 
now, 
That  you  so  ofi  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 
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They  '11  mar  my  counterfeiting. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and   Sweet-heuit, 


,  they  bark 


Edo.  Tom   will  throw    his  bead  at  them. — 
A  Taunt,  J  on  cure  1 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite ; 
Mastiff,  grey-hound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym  ;' 
Or  bohtaii  tike,"  or  trundle  twl, — 
Tom  will  make  themf  weep  and  wail : 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head. 
Dogs  lea))  the  hatch,  and  oM  are  fled. 

Do  de,  de  de.  Sessa!*  Come,  march  to  wakee 
and  (aire  and  market  towns.  —  Poor  Tom,  thy 
bum  is  dry. 

Leab.  Then  let  thorn  anatomise  Regan ;   see 

(•)  Pirn  Mia.  llgU.  (t)  Fint  tolla.  Aim. 


wjiat  biveda  about  her  heart. — la  there  anybcnu<>e 
in  nature,  tliat  makes  thR*e  hard  hearts  ? — [  T'o 
EuoAtt.]  You,  sir,  I  culertain  for  one  of  my 
hundred  ;  only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  jimr 
garnienta :  you  will  any  they  are  Feraiaii ;  but  let 
them  be  changed. 

Kent.  Kow,  good  my  lord,  lie  here  and  rest 
awhile. 

Leab.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise ;  draw 
the  curtains.     So,  so :  we  'II  go  to  supper  i'  the 

Fool.  And  I  'II  go  to  bed  at  noon. 


Re-entvr  Gloucksteb. 

Glo,  Come  hither,  friend ;  where  is  tlie  king 

Kent.  Hei'e,  air;    but  trouble  him  not, — hia 

wits  are  gone. 
Olo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in  thr 

^  Setiv!]  This  WDTd.  In  the  old  text  Hat,  ocniB  In  ■  prevbni* 


ACT  in.] 


KING  LEAR 


[scene  vii. 


I  faftTe  oVr-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him : 
There  is  a  litter  ready ;  hiy  him  in 't. 
And  driTe  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shall 
meet  [master : 

Both  wdeome   and    protection.      Take    up   thy 
If  tfaou  shonldst  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss.     Take  up,  take  up  ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  promion 
Give  thee  qoick  conduct.* 

KzNT.  Oppressed  nature  sleeps : — 

This  rest   might    yet  have   halmM   thy   hi'oken 

senses,* 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow, 
Suod   in   hard  cure. — Come,  help   to   hear  thy 

master; 
Tboa  most  not  stay  behind.  [7b  the  Fool. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[^Exfunt  Kent,  Gloucester,  and  Fool, 
hearing  off  the  Xing. 
Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scaroely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Vilx)  alooe  suffers,  suffiers  most  i'the  mind  ; 
Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows  behind : 
Bat  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pun  seems  now, 
When  that  which  makes   me  bend,  makes  the 

king  bow ; 
H^  cfailded,  as  I  fieither'd ! — Tom,  away  ! 
Mivk  the  high  noises  ;  and  thyself  bewray, 
Wboi  fi^lse  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles 

thee. 
In  thy  just  ]Ht>of,  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  win  hap   more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the 

king !  — 
Lurk,  hirk.  \_ExU. 


SCENE  Til.— ^  Romi  in  Gloucester**  Castle. 

Eater  Cobnwall,  Kegan,  Gonebii.,  Edmund, 

and  Servants. 

CoRir.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband  ; 
dww  him  this  letter : — the  army  of  France  is 
landed. — Seek  ont  the  traitor  Gloster. 

[^Exeunt  seme  of  the  Servants. 

Seg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

GoK.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

CoBX.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Edmund, 
keep  you  oar  sister  company ;  the  revenges  we  are 
boinid  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father  are  not 
fit  for  your  beholding.     Advise  the  duke,  where 


(*)  Old  copy.  9imeme$;  corrected  by  Theobald. 

*  6ire  thee  quick  eondaet.]     Tn  the  folio,  Gloucester  now 
aidi,— "Cbiae,  canub,  mway/*  and  the  scene  closes,  oniitting 


you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  preparation: 
we  are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  posts  shall  be 
swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  us.  Farewell,  deai* 
sister : — farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster, 

Enter  Oswald. 

How  now  !    WTiere's  the  king  ? 
Osw.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  conveyed  liim 
hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate  ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lords  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover;  where  they  boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Coax.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

[Exit  Oswald. 
GoN.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 
Corn.  Edmund,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Gonhril  and  Edmund. 
Go,  seek  the  traitor  Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass**  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesv  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.     Who's  thei-e  ?  The 
traitor  ? 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  Gloucester. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox !  't  is  he. 

Corn.  Bind  fast  his  corky*'  arms. 

Glo.  What  mean  your  graces  ?  —  Good  my 
friends,  consider 
You  ai'e  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  fnends. 

Corn.  Bind  him,  I  say.      [SeiTants  hind  him. 

Reo.  Hard,  bard : — O  filthy  traitor  ! 

Glo.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Corn.  To  this  chair  bind  him. — Villain,  thou 
shalt  find —    [Reqan  plttcks  his  heard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  ! 

Glo  .  Naughty  *  lady, 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  fi-om  my  chin. 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee :  I  am  your  host ; 
With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Corn.  Come,  sir,  what   letters   had   you  late 
from  France  ?  [truth. 

Reg.  Be   simple-answer'd,  for   we   know  the 

Corn.  And   what  confederacy  have   you   with 
the  traitors 
liate  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 


the  rest  of  the  dialogue, 
b  —  pass—]  See  note  (>>),  p.  600,  Vol.  II. 
c  —  corky  Rnns.]  That  is,  drp,  withered  arms, 
d  Naughty  tody,—]  See  note  (a),  p.  421,  Vol.  I. 
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ACT  in.]  KINQ 

Bko.  To   whoK   bande  have  jou '   sent  tlie 
lunatic  king  ?     Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  gnessingly  Bet  down, 
"Which  came  from  one  Ibat'e  of  a  neutral  heart. 
And  not  fivm  one  oppoa'd. 

CoKN.  Cunning. 

Reo.  And  fslae, 

CoBN.  Where  hast  tbou  tent  the  ting? 

Glo.  To  Dover. 

Rku.  Wherefore  to  DoTer?  WoEt  tbou   not 
cbarg'd  at  peril — 

Corn.  Wherefore  to  Dover?   Let  him  first  t 
answer  that.  [llie  course. 

Glo.  I  em  tied  to  the  stake,  and  1  must  sl&nd 

Beq.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 

Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  ihy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyea  ;  nor  Ihj  fierce  sister 
In  his  enoinicd  Seth  stiik  bcorirh  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  n  stoim  as  his  bare  head 
Id  hell-blflok  night  eiidui''d,  would  have  buoy'd  up, 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires  : 
Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  Jiowl'd  that  stem  time, 
Tbou  sbouWat  hnve  said ,  Good  porifr,  turn  the  lay  ; 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd  :  j; — but  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

CoE».  See  't  sbolt  thou  never  ! — Fellows,  hold 
the  chair. — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

Glo.  He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old. 
Give  mo  some  help  I — 0  cruel  I — 0  you  gods  ! 

Seo.  One  side  will  mock  anotlier  ;  the  other  too. 

CoBN.  If  you  see  vengeance, — 

1  Sbbv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord ! 

I  have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child  ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  hid  you  hold. 

Kbo.  How  now,  you  deg ! 

1  Sebv.  If  you  did  wear  a  heard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.    What  do  you  mean? 

CoBH.  My  villain  1  [^Dravm. 

(•)  Old  iHl.  fom  iarr.  II)  Flnt  fglio  (oilii,  Jim. 


[iEAR.  [eaxn  vn. 

1  Sbbt.  Nay  then,  come  on,  and  take  tlie  ehaace 

of  anger. 
[Dram.     Tliey/ffhl.  Cobmitall  u  vxnmdei. 
Beq.  Give  me  tbysword.  Apeaaant  stand  op  tbwl 
{Snatchfs  a  sinord-,  a»na  bdiind,  and  gtab*  Aim. 

1  Sebv.  O,  I  am  alain ! — My  lord,  you  have  oh 

eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him : — O  !  {Dim. 

CoBM.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it. — Out,  vib 
jelly! 
Where  is  thy  lustiv  now  ?  [son  Edmnnd? 

Glo.  All  dark  and  eomfortleu. — Where's  my 
Edmnnd,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Bbg.  Out,  treachermu  vilUin  t 

Thou  call'st  on  him  that  bates  thee  :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  tzeaaons  lo  ua ; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  Omyfollies!    Then  Edgar  was  abusM. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him  ! 
Beq.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him 
smell  [look  yon? 

His  way  to  Dover.— How  is  't,  my  lord  ?   How 
CoBM.  Ihavereceiv'dahurt; — follow  me,  lady. — 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain ; — throw  this  slave 
L'pon  the  dunghill. — Began,  1  bleed  apace ; 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt ;  give  me  your  aim. 
[Exit  Cornwall,  Ird  by  Bkoam  ; — Servaota 
unhivd  Glovcfktkb,  avd  Ifad  Am  ouL  ' 

2  Sebt.  I'll  never  cri'd  what  wickedness  I  do. 
If  this  man  come  to  good. 

3  Sebv.  If  she  live  long. 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death. 
Women  will  all  turn  monstere.  rHedlam 

2  Sebt.  Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the 
To  lead  him  where  he  would :  his  roguish  madnoa 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

8  Sbbv.  Go  thou;  I'll  fetdi   some   flax,  and 
whites  of  eggs 
To  apply  to's  bleeding  face.     Now,  heaven  help 
bim  I  [£Munf  aeverally. 


AOT  rv. 

SCENE  I.—ne  Heath. 


EnUr  EvQAR. 

Em.  Yet  better  thm,  and  known  to  be  oon- 

IW  riaD  eoDtemn'd  and  flattar'd.     To  be  wont, 
Tlw  lovnt  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortone, 
Bmdittill  b  eapenoce,  lives  not  in  fear: 
^  laumtable  chuise  is  from  the  best ; 
TV  nnt  rebmu  to  Isnghter.     Welcome  theu,' 
Tiim  immKrfBntifll  «ir  that  I  embrace  I 
^  "Tetfh  that  tbon  hast  blown  unto  the  wont, 
OwM  Mtlniig  to  thj   blasts. — But  who  comes 
here? 


■■.-]    Tl 
■dIalUqi 


ErUer  Oloucbstbr,  led  by  an  old  man. 

My  fetber,  poorly  led  ?— World,  world,  O  world  ! 
But  that  thy  Btrange  mutAtJonB  make  iu  bate  thee, 
Life  wonld  not  yield  to  age. 

Ou>  Man.  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your 
tenant,  and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away ;  good  friend,  be 
gone: 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all. 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Hak.  You  cannot  see  your  way. 

Gld.  Ihavenoway.and therefarewantnoeyes; 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw.     Full  oft  'tis  seen. 


ACT  IV.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SCEKE  n. 


Our  means  secure  us ;"  aud  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — O,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath  ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I  'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  ! 

Old  Man.  How  now  !  Who's  there? 

Edo.  \_Aside.']  O  gods!  WTio  is't  can  say  /  am 
dt  the  worst  ? 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was ; — 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edo.  [Add€.'\ — And  worse  I  may  be  yet ;  the 
worst  is  not, 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  This  is  the  wm^st. 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw  ; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm :  my  son 
,  Came  then  into  my  mind  ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scait^  Mends  with  him  :    I  have  heard 

more  since. 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods, — 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edo.  [^AsideJ]  How  should  this  be? — 
Bad  is  the  tituie  that  must  play  Fool  to  sorrow, 
Ang'ring  itself  and  others. — Bless  thee,  master  ! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Av,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone  r  if,  for  my 
sake. 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
I'  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Who  *  I  *11  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. 

Glo.  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead 
the  blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure  ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'pare!  that  I 
have, 
Come  on 't  what  will.  \^ExU. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow, — 

Edo.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it 
further.  \^Asi(h, 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow, — 


(•)  First  folio,  WhUk. 

^  Our  meant  secure  tu ;  and  our  mere  defect* 

Prove  our  commodities. — ] 

This  WAS  an  old  stumbling-block  to  the  critics  Some  have  altered 
It  to,— "Our  mean  securet  ns,"  &c.,  that  is,  our  middle- stale  keeps 
us  in  safety:  others  would  read,— "Our  meanness  secures  us:" 
Johnson  proposed, — '*  Our  means  seduce  us  ;  "  or  *'  Our  maims 
secure  us : "  an-d  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads, — *'  Our  wants 
secure  us."  All  this  controversy  arose  apparently  from  mis- 
apprehension of  the  sense  in  tihich  the  word  "secure"  is  to  be 
understood.  To  secure  now  means  only  to  protect,  to  keep  safely ; 
but  in  old  language  it  Tery  commonly  signified  also,  to  render  us 
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Edo.    [Aside,"]   And  yet  I  must. — Bless  thy 
sweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  foot'- 
patli.  Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good 
wits :  bless  thee,  good  man's  son,  fix)m  the  foul 
fiend  ! — five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at 
once  ; '  of  lust,  as  Obidicut ;  Hobbididance,  prince 
of  dumbness  ;  Mahu,  of  stealing  ;  Mode,  of 
murder;  and*  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and 
mowing, — who  since  possesses  chamber-maids 
and  waiting- women.    So,  bless  thee,  master ! 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  Uie 
heavens'  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes  :  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier : — ^heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel, feel  your  power  quickly; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess,  [Dover  ? 

And  each  man  have  enough. — ^Dost  thou  know 

Edg.  Ay,  master.  [head 

Glo.  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep  : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  something  rich  about  me :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg.  Give  me  thy  arm ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeimt. 

SCENE    Ti.— Before    tJie    Duke    of  Albany'* 

Fakuse. 

Enter  Goneril  and  Edmund  ;  Oswald  meeting 

them. 

GrON.  Welcome,  my  lord;  I  marvel  our  mild 

husband 
Not  met  us  on  the   way. — Now,  where 's  your 

master  ? 
Osw.  Madam,    within ;     but  never    man    so 

chang'd. 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  smil'd  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming  ; 
His  answer  was.  The  worse  :  of  Gloster's  treachery. 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  aiuf. 

careless,  over-eo^fidentj  unguarded,  and  this  appears  to  be  itc 
meaning  here.  Thus,  in  Sir  T.  Mote's  "  Life  of  Edward  V."  :— 
"Oh  the  uncertain  confidence  and  shortsighted  knowledge  of 
man !  When  this  lord  was  most  afraid,  he  was  most  secure ;  and 
when  he  was  secure,  danger  was  over  his  head."  Again,  in  Judgee 
viii.  1 1 :~"  And  Gideon  went  up  by  the  way  of  them  that  dwelt 
in  tents  on  the  east  of  Nobah  and  Jogbehah,  and  smote  the  host, 
for  the  host  was  secure.** 

b  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone:]  So  the  quartos;  the  folio 
reads,  "  Get  thee  airay,"  &c. 

c  —  five  fiends,  &c.]  The  remainder  of  the  speech  is  not  given 
in  the  folio. 


ACT  IT.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SOINB  II 


Wben  I  inibnn'd  him,  then  he  called  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  tiim'd  the  wrong  side  out : — 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to 

him; 
What  like,  offensive. 
GoK.  [2V>  Edmund.]  Then  shall  joa  go  no 
foither. 
It  is  tiie  oowiah  terror  of  his  spirit, 
Thai  dares  not  undertake :  he  '11  not  feel  wrongs, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.      Our  wishes  on  the 

way 
Maj  prove  effects.   Back,  Edmund,  to  mj  brother; 
Harten  his  musters  and  conduct  his  powers : 
I  most  change  anns*  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  mj  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 
ShaD  paaa  between  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to 

hear, 
If  yoQ  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistreas's  command.   Wear  this;  spare  speech; 

[Giving  a  favour. 
Dedne  your  head :  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Woold  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air ; — 
Cooeove,  and  fieure  thee  well. 

£dx.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
6ox.  My  most  dear  Gloster ! 

[Exit  Edmund. 
O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man ! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due ; 
My  fool  usoips  my  body.* 

Obw.  Madam,  here  comee  my  lord. 

[Exit: 

Enter  Albakt. 

Gov.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  O,  Goneril ! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
BbwB  in  your  face !  I  fear  your  disposition :  ^ 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  henelf  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

GoN.  No  more !  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem 
vile ;  [done  ? 

Fihhs  savour  but  themselves.     What  have  you 
Tigers,  not  daughters !  what  have  you  performed? 
A  fother,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, — 
Whose   reverence    even    the  head-lugg'd    bear 
would  lick, — 


(•)  Fint  folio,  names. 

•  Mr  Ml  onirpa  my  body.]  The  reading  of  the  folio.  The 
tat  esota  haa,  ^  A  fool  nsufpe  my  htA ; "  the  second,  "  My  S^* 
H«jt  my  hmd;"  while  »  third  giret,  **My  foot  usmps  my 

k  i  ^  nor  diraosition  :1  TUe  line  and  all  that  fbUowt,  down 
imS^rt^BSThe^MolkikZ,   **  Milk-liTer'd  man  1 "  the  folio 
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Most  barbarous,  most    degenerate ! — have    you 

madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited ! 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these*  vile  offences, 
'Twill  come,   humanity  must  perforce  prey   on 

'tself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

GoN.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour    from   thy   suffering;*    that    not 

know'st, 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.     Where 's  thy 

drum? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land ; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  state  begins  to  threat ;  * 
Whiles  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt*st  still,  and  criest. 
Alack  I  why  does  he  so  f 

Alb.  See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman. 

GoN.  O  vain  fool !  • 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd  thing,  for 
shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature !     Were 't  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood, 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones : — howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

GoN.  Marry,  your  manhood  now  ! — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alb.  WTiat  news? 

Mbss.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  duke  of  Cornwall 's 
dead, 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Gloster's  eyes ! 

Mess.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd   with 
remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd,t 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead ; 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  above, 

You  justicers,^  that  these  our  nether  crimes 


(*)  Old  copies,  thi9,  iht.  (f)  Fint  folio,  ihrtaUntag^d, 

(X)  Fint  folio,  lutHees. 

e  Thine  honour  tnm  thy  auffering;]  In  the  folio,  Goneiil'a 
speech  ends  here. 

^  —thp  state  hegint  to  threat.]  The  fint  quarto  has,—"  thy 
state  begfns  thereat;**  the  second,  **  thy  slaier  begins  threats." 

•  O  vain  fool !]  In  the  folio,  the  Messenger  enten  here,  and 
hegins  immediately,—"  O,  my  good  lord,"  frc. 

U 


ACT  IT.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[soBVE  in. 


So  speedily  can  venge  I — But,  O  poor  Gloster ! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess.  Both,  hoth,  my  lord. — 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 
T  is  from  your  sister. 

GoN.  {_Aside.'}  One  way  I  like  this  well ; 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her, 
May  all  &e  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life :  another  way. 
The  news  is  not  so  tart. — I'll  read,  and  answer. 

Alb.  Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take 

his  eyes? 
Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 
AxB.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.   No,  my  good  lord,  I  met  him  back 

again. 
Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 
Mess.  Ay,  my  good  lord;  'twas  he  inform'd 
against  him ; 
Ajid  quit  the  house  on  purpose  that  their  punish- 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  lAside,']  Gloster,  T  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the  king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  know'st.  {^Exeunt, 


SCENE  IIl.^— The  French  Camp  near  Dover. 
Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Kent.  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly 
gone  back  know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 
which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of ;  which 
imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
that  his  personal  return  was  most  required  and 
necessary. 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  The  mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le 
Far. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any 
demonstration  of  grief? 

Gent.  Ay,  sir ;  *  she  took  them,  read  them  in 
my  presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion  ;  who,  most  rebel-like, 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  mov'd  her. 


(*)  Old  text,  tap:  corrected  by  Theobald. 

ft  SCENE  IK.]  This  scene  is  found  only  in  the  quartos, 
b  _  a  better  day :]  The  old  text  has,  "  a  better  tMsv."  which 
can  hardly  be  what  Shakespeare  wrote.   This  has  been  changed  to 
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Gent.  Not  to  a  rage :   patience  and  sorrow 
strove* 
"Wlio  should  express  her  goodliest.     You  have 

seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  :  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  day  :^  those  happy  smilets. 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thenoe. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — In  brief, 
Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd. 
If  all  could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

Gent.  Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heav*d  the  name 
of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart ; 
Cried,  Sisters  I  sisters  I — Shame  of  ladies  !  sisterm  ! 
Kent  1  faiJier  !     sisters  !    What^   €  the  storm  f 

i*  the  night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed  I — There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moisten'd :  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars. 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions  ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues. — ^You  spoke  not  with  her 
since? 

Gent.  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  kmg  retum'd  ? 

Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,   the  poor  distressed  Lear's 
i*  the  town ; 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  air  ? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him :  his 
own  unkindness. 
That  stripped  her  from  his  benediction,  tum'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — ^these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentl^nan  ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  jon 
heard  not  ? 

Gent.  'Tis  so,  they  are  a-foot.  [Lear, 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I  *11  bring  you  to  our  master 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile  ; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.     I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  IEoxutU. 


(*)  Old  text,  etreme:  corrected  by  Pope. 

"  a  wetter  -Way,"  and  "  a  better  dap ;"  of  the  two  we  prefer  the 
latter. 


SCENE  IV.— TA*  Same.     A  Tent. 

Xaltr  CoBDELu,  PhjairaaD,  and  SoliJiers. 

CoK.  Aladc,  'tis  he  ;  why,  hewu  met  even  now 
Ai  bmI  u  the  Tei'd  left ;  Bingiog  aloud  ; 
Owa'd  with  rank  fnniiUT,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  iordoeks,*  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-Bowers, 


-inttti^J  Tbe  rolki  bw  "  Kudokn,' 


Ihtquniu 


Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  tliat  givw 
In  our  suBtaJning  com. — A  centorj  send  fortli ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 
And  bring  him  to  our  ejc.     [Ea^t  an  Oflicer.] — 
What  csn  man's  wisdom 
In  the  restoring  hu  bereaved  tense  ? 
He  that  helps  him  take  all  my  uutward  wtNlh. 
Fkx.  There  is  meana,  madam  : 


The  tUly,  ud  tlu  liij-naiKkt,''  tv. 


ACT  IV.] 


KING  LEAK 


[SCSKE   Y1. 


Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks  ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  bless'd  secrets. 

All  you  unpublishM  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress !  * — Seek,  seek  for  him ; 
Lest  his  ungovem'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

£nier  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  News,  madam  ! 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'T  is  known  before  ;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important*  tears  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite. 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right : 
Soon  may  I  hear  and  see  him  !  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  v.— ^  Room  in  Gloucester**  Gaxtle. 
Enter  Rkoan  and  Oswald. 

Beg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 

Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

Krg.  Himself  in  person  there  ? 

Osw.  Madam,  with  much  ado : 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Bjbo.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord 
at  home  ? 

Osw.  No,  madam. 

Kbg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to 
him? 

Osw.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Beo.  Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live ;  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.    Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life  ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'tiie  enemy. 

Osw.  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my 
letter. 

RKa.   Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow :    stay 
with  us ; 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Osw.  I  may  not,  madam  ; 

My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 


(•)  First  folio,  dniru. 

•  —  important  ttar^—^  Important  for  ip^rtunute;  the  folio  baa 
importun'd. 
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Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  ?  Might 
not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?  Belike, 
Something* — I  know  not  what:— I 'U  love  thee 

much, 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Osw.  Madam,  I  had  rather — 

Reg.  I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her  bus- 
band; 
I  'm  sure  of  that :  and  at  her  late  being  here 
She  gave  strange  oeiliads^  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  I  know  you  are  of  her  bosom. — 

Osw.  I,  madam  ? 

Reg.    I  speak  in  understanding;   yoii  are,  I 
know 't ; 
Therefore  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd  ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand 
Than  for  your  lady's  : — ^you  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this  ; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  from  joa, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Osw.   Would  I  could  meet  him,t  madam  !  I 
would  t  show 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well.  [£xeunL 


SCENE  Vl.—The  Country  near  Dover. 

Enter  Gloucesteb,  and  Edgar,  dressed  like  a 

Peasant. 

Glo.   When  shall  I  come  to  ihe  top  of  that 

same  hill  ? 
Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now :  look,  how  we 

labour. 
Glo.  Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 
Edg.  Horrible  stc^ep. 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Wliy,  then,  your  other  senses  grow  im- 
perfect. 
By  your  eyes*  anguish. 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  indeed  : 

Methinks  thy  voice  is  altered  ;  and  thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than,  thou  didst. 
Edg.  You're  much  deceived;  in  nothing  am  I 
chang'd. 
But  in  my  garments. 


(•)  First  foUo,  Sime  ihingt,  (t)  Pint  folio  omits,  kit 

KX)  FintfoUo,«*oiiM. 

b  —  oBiliAds,— ]    See  note  (»),  p.  646,  Vol.  L 


ACT  rw-] 
Glo. 


KING  LEAR. 


[scene  VI. 


Methinks  you're  better  spoken. 
Come  on,  sir;  here's  Ihe  place: — ^stand 
still. — ^How  fearful 
And  dizzj  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  I 
The  crowB  and  dionghs^  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  aearoe  so  gross  as  beetles :  half  way  down 
EmagB  one  that  gathers  samphire,-— dreadful  trade  I 
Hi'thtnks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fidiermeny  that  walk*  upon  the  beach, 
AppeBT  like  mice ;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminidi'd  to  her  oock  ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  onnumber'd  idle  pebbles  f  chafes. 
Cannot  he  beard  so  high. — I'U  Look  no  more, 
JjOBt  my  hrain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Gi^.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

£i>G.  GiTe  me  your  hand :— you  are  now  within 
a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  rerge :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright 

Gi^.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  's  another  purse  ;  in  it  a  jewel 
WeD  worth   a  poor  man's  taking:    fairies  and 

gods. 
Prosper  it  with  thee  !  Gro  thou  further  off ; 
Bid  me  £Buiewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 
Edo.  Now  &re  you  well,  good  sir. 

[^SeeTM  to  go. 
Qlo,  With  all  my  heart. 

Edo.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair 
Is  done  to  eure  it. 

Gijo.  O,  you  mighty  gods  ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and,  in  your  sights. 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off : 
If  I  coold  hear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  qoarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills. 
My  snoff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O,  bless  him  ! — 
Kow,  ii^ow,  &re  thee  well. 
Edo.  Gone,  sir  : — ^farewell. — 

[Gi^vcBSTEB  leapsy  and  falls  along. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasmy  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft :  had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this,  had  thought  been  past. — ^Alive  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  yon  sir !  friend  ! — ^Hear  you,  sir? — speak  ! — 
Thos  might  he  pass  indeed : — ^yet  he  revives. — 
What  are  you,  sir  ? 
Olo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edo.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer, 
feathers,  air. 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 


(•)  Pint  UBo,  walfd. 


(t)  Flnt  folio,  Pe5Uc. 


■  ~  ehmttcf  boon.]    3omm  here  meant  boundary. 
^  The  Mrfbr  aeoae  will  ne'er  accommodate 

Hm  mwtcr  thaa.] 


Thou*d*st  shiver'd  like  an  egg:  but  thou  dost 

breathe ; 
Hast   heavy  substance ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st ; 

art  sound  ! 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude. 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell ! 
Thy  life 's  a  miracle.     Speak  yet  again. 
Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 
Edg.  From   the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky 
bourn !  * 
Look  up  a-height ; — ^the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  ftur 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?    'Twas  yet  some  comfort. 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage. 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edo.  Give  me  your  arm  : 

Up : — so. — How  is't  ?  Feel  you  your  legs  ?   You 
stand. 
Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 
Edo.  This  is  above  all  strangeness. 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  a  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his 
eyes 
Were  two  full  moons ;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk'd  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged*  sea : 
It  was  some  fiend  ;  therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them 

honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee. 
Glo.  I   do  remember  now :    henceforth    I'll 
bear 
Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself, 
Enough f  enough,  and  die.     That  thing  you  speak 

of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man  ;  often  'twould  say, 
Thejlend,  the  fiend  /  he  led  me  to  that  place. 
Edg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — But  who 
comes  here  ? 


Enter  Lear,  fantastically  dressed  with 

flowers. 

The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate'' 
His  master  thus. 

Leab.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining ;  t 
I  am  the  king  himself. 

Edo.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight  1 

Leab.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect. — 


(•)  Pint  folio,  enraged. 


(t)  First  folio,  crjfing: 


The  word  **  safer  "  in  this  passafre  has  been  suspected ;  but  it  is 
certainly  right,  nnd  means  sounder.  The  sound  senses  of  a  man 
would  never  permit  him  to  go  thus  grotesquely  garnished. 
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Tlierc's  yoiir  prcM- money,'  That  fuUow  handles 
his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper  :  (l)  draw  me  a  clothier's 
ysrd.(2) — Txtok,  look,  a  mouse !  Peace,  peace; — 
this  piece  of  toasled  cheese  will  do't. — There's 


ban*!  Tour  pKii-monerl    Thi  mlluilon   It  probibty.  u 

■en  nUliKd  in  ib>  Mnn'.  mlc»! 

-  brawn  bail.— J  A  "bill,"  itae  dM  wtnon  of  tbe  Bnglbb 
Tj,  wu  ■  (ul  at  baltlt-«(  wlih  ■  hmit  hudle:  and 
•n  bllli "  an  occutonallr  THntioud  by  -ritni  or  Shikt- 


my  gounltet ;  I'll  prove  it  on  a  giant. — Biing  up 
the   hrown    bills.''— O,  well  flown,  binl ! — i'  the 
clout  I  i'  the  clout ! "  hewgh  I — OIto  tJie  word. 
Edo.  Sweet  maijoram. 


«  — rihteloutl]  Theclovii 

Ihc  rlfnt  or  pin  br  •rbicb  Ihe  laf| 
p.  Mil,  ml.  1. 


AW  IT  J 


KING  L£AB. 


[bckns  ti. 


Gix>.  I  know  ihat  voioe. 

liKAS.  Ha !  Groneril ! — ^with  a  white  beard  ! — 
Tliey  flattered  me  like  a  dog ;  and  told  me  I  had  * 
white  hun  in  m j  beard  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.  To  aaj  ay,  and  no,  to  every  thing  that  I 
aid ! — Ay  and  no  too  was  '  no  good  diyinitj. 
Wlwn  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  onoe,  and  the  wind 
to  nuake  me  chatter ;  when  the  thunder  would  not 
peaee  at  my  bidding,  there  I  found  'em,  there  I 
■melt  'em  out.  €ro  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their 
words :  they  told  me  I  waa  eveiy  thing ;  't  is  a 
fie ; — I  am  not  ague-proo£  [her : 

Gix>.  The  trick  of  that  yoice  I  do  well  remem- 
Is't  not  the  king? 

LiKAJU  Ay,  every  inch  a  king! 

When  I  do  state,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I  pardon  dui  man's  life. — ^What  was  thy  cause  ? — 

Adukarjtf — 

ThoQ  ahah  not  die  :  die  for  adultery  !  No : 
The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
I>oes  lecher  in  my  sight. 
Let  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Waa  kinder  to  his  father  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To  %  hizary,  peU-mell !  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  y<md  simpering  dame. 
Whose  £soe  between  her  forks  presages  snow ; 
That  minces*  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  oi  pleasure's  name ; — 
The  fitdiewy  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to 't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above  : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit, 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends';  there's  hell,  there's 
daikneas,  there  is   the  sulphurous  pit,   burning, 
Ktldingy  'stench,  consumption  ! — ^fie,  fie,  fie  !  pah, 
pah !    Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary, 
tot  sweeten  my  imagination :  there's  money  for 
tfaee. 
Glo.  O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 
Lbab.    Let  me  wipe  it  first;    it  smells  of 
mortality. 
Gi^.  O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature!   This  great 
world 
ShaD  so  wear  out  to  nought. — ^Bost  thou  know 
me? 
Leab.  I  remember   thine   eyes  well  enough. 
JkmL  thou  squiny  at  me  ?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind 
Cnpid,  I'll  not  love. — ^Read  thou  this  challenge  ; 
mtfk  hot  the  penning  of  it. 


(•)  Rnt  fidio  iiucrU,  tke. 


(t)  Pint  folio  oxniU,  to. 


•  Tkmi  minces  WrtMv — "]  That  afleeta  the  007  timidity  of  rirtue. 

k  I  vooM  not  take  this  ftom  repoitt  ftc]  There  is  some 
tibtaujtf  hae.  What  is  it  JS4gax  would  not  take  fh>in  report  f 
Bt  most  hare  been  aware  of  his  father's  deprlTation  of  sight ; 
fettaoK  it  M  mentieaed  In  the  previous  seene.  We  are,  pcrliaps, 
ts  rappotc  tbt  poor  King  exfallrfts  the  proclamaiion  for  the  killing 


Glo.  Were  all  the*  letters  suns,  I  okJd  not 
see. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  firom  report; — ^ 
It  is,  and  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lbab.  Bead. 

Glo.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes? 

Lbab.  O,  ho !  are  you  there  with  me?  No  eyes 
in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  Your 
eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light : 
yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lrab.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how 
this  world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears :  see  how  yond  justice  rails  upon  yond  simple 
thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear :  change  places ;  and, 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief? — Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a 
beggar? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

Lbab.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur? 
There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of 
authority :  a  dog's  obeyed  in  ofiSce. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  ! 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?     Strip  thine  * 

own  back ; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.     The  usurer  hangs 

the  cozener. 
Through  tattered  clothes  small  f  vices  do  appear ; 
tlobes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin*^  with 

gold. 
And  the  strong  lance. of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none, — I  say,  none  ;  I'll  able^ 

*em : 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now,  now, 

now: 
PuH  off  my  boots : — ^harder,  harder ; — so. 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency  miz'd ! 
Beasun  in  madness ! 

Lbab.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my 
eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough,  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Thou  must  be  patient ;'  we  came  crying  hither : 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air. 
We  wawl  and  cry. — I  will  preach  to  thee ;  mark  I 
Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day  ! 
Lbab.  When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are 
come 


(•)  First  foUo,  thg. 


(t)  First  folio,  great. 


of  Gloucester. 

c  Plate  sin  with  yoU,~]  A  correction  hy  Pope  and  Theobald ; 
the  old  text  having,  "  Place  einnea."  This  passage  down  to,  *'  To 
seal  the  accuner's  lips,"  inclusire,  is  only  in  the  folio. 

d  —  able  *em  ]  Quatify  them. 
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ACT  IV.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[8CE5S  TT. 


To   this   great    stage    of   fools — This    a    good 

block : — * 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt :  I'll  put 't  in  proof  ; 
And  when  I  ha?e  stol'n  upon  these  sons-in-law,* 
Then,  kiU,  kUl,  kill,  kill,  kiU,  kiU  !»> 


Enter  a  Gentleman  tvith  Attendants. 

Gent.  O,  here  he  is;  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter — 

Lbab.  No  rescue ?  What,  a  prisoner?  I  am  eyen 
The  natural  Fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well ; 
You  shall  have  ransom.     Let  me  have  surgeons ; 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Leab.  No  seconds  ?    All  myself  ? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man  a  man  of  salt, 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots. 
Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Gent.  Good  sir, — * 

Lbab.  I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  f  bridegroom : 
what ! 
I  will  be  jovial ;  come,  come  ;  I  am  a  king, 
My  X  masters,  know  you  that  ! 

Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Lear.  Then  there's  life  in  't.     Nay  §  an  you 

get  it,  you  shall  get  it  by  running.   Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa ! 

\^Exvty  running  ;  Attendants /oZ^i£f. 

Gent.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest 
wretch, 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king ! — Thou  hast  one|| 

daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.  Kul,  gentle  sir. 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you  :  what's  your  will? 

Edo.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward? 

G^t.  Most  sure  and  vulgar,  every  one  hears 
that. 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edo.  But,  by  your  favour, 

How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near  and  on  speedy  foot;   the   main 
descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.** 


(")  First  folio,  Son  in  Lawes.  (^)  First  folio  inserts,  tmugge. 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  My.  (()  First  folio,  Come. 

(in  First  folio,  a. 

a  This  a  good  block  :-*]  "  Upon  the  king's  saying,  /  wW 
preach  to  thee,  the  poet  seems  to  have  meant  him  to  pull  off  his 
hat,  and  keep  turning  it  and  feeling  it,  in  the  attitude  of  one  of 
the  preachers  of  those  times  (whom  I  have  seen  so  represented 
in  ancient  prints),  till  the  idea  of  felt,  which  the  good  hat  or  block 
was  made  of,  raises  the  stratagem  in  his  brain  of  shoeing  a  troop 
of  horse  with  a  substance  soft  as  that  which  he  held  and  moulded 
between  his  hands.    This  makes  him  start  from  his  preachment." 

--STaETENS. 

1>  —  kill,  kill  I  &c.]  This  was  the  ancient  cry  of  assault  in  the 
English  army.  Shakespeare  introduces  it  again  in  *'  Corlolanus," 
Act  v.  Sc.  5:  whan  the  conspirators  attack  Coriolanus. 
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Edo.  I  thank  you,  sir :  that's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause 
is  here, 
Her  army  is  mov'd  on. 

Eoo.  I  thank  you,  sir.     {^Exit  Gent. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath 
from  me  ; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  I 

Edo.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edo.  a  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's 
blows ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your  hand, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks : 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot  I 

Enter  Oswald. 

Osw.  A  proclaim'd  prize !   Most  happy ! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — ^Thou  old  unhappy  traitor. 
Briefly  thyself  remember : — ^the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  ihj  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.         [Edoab  interposes. 

Osw.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor  ?    Hence  ! 
Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 

Edo.  Chill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther 
'casion. 

Osw.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  cliest ! 

Edo.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let 
poor  volk  pass.  An  chud  ha'  been  zwagger*d 
out  of  my  life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as 
'tis  by  a  vortnight.* — Nay,  come  not  near  th'  old 
man ;  keep  out,  che  vor  ye,  or  ise  try  whether 
your  costard  or  my  hallow '  be  the  harder :  chill 
be  plain  with  you. 

Osw.  Out,  dunghill ! 

Edo.  Chill  pick  your  teeth,  zir :  come ;  no 
matter  vor  your  foins.» 

{^T?ieyjlght;  and  J^DQ AR  fells  him. 


e  Ay,  and  laying  autumn's  dust. 

GaMT.  Oood  sir, — ] 

Omitted  in  the  folio. 

d  —  the  main  descry 

Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.] 
The  meaning  appears  to  be,  the  sight  of  the  main  body  Is  expected 
hourly ;  but  the  expression  is  as  harsh  and  disagreeable  as  the 
speaker's  "Most  sure  and  vulgar"  Just  before. 

•  — 'twould  not  ha'  been  so  long  as  *tis  by  a  vortni^ht. — ] 
Steevens  has  remarked,  but  the  reason  is  unexplained,  that  when 
our  ancient  writers  hare  occasion  to  introduce  a  rustic,  they 
commonly  allot  him  this  Somersetshire  dialect. 

f  —  ballow— ]  In  some  of  the  provincial  dialectSf  te//ow  means 
a  pole  or  staff. 

9  —  foins.]  ThrnetM. 


A2T   !▼-] 


KING  LEAR. 


[scE:ifE  vn. 


Osw.  SlaTe,  thou  hast  slain  me : — villain,  take 
m J  purae ; 
If  eT«r  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body, 
And  give  the  letters  which  thou  find'st  about  me. 
To  E^lmund  eari  of  Gloster ;  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  Britiah*  party : — O,  untimely  death  !t 

[IHes. 
£dg.  I  know  thee  well :  a  servioeable  villain ; 
Aa  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress. 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glo.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Ene.  Sit  you  down,  iather ;  rest  you. — 
Let's  see  his  ^  pockets:    these  §  letters,  that  he 

speaks  of, 
May  be  my  friends. — ^He's  dead;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  see  : — 
Leave,  gentle  wax :  and,  manners,  blame  us  not  : 
To    know    our    enemies'    minds,   we    rip    their 

hearts  ; 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful. 

[Beads.]  Let  our  reciprocal  voios  be  remembered. 
ToH  kcofc  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off :  if 
your  will  want  not,  time  and  place  wUl  be  fruit- 
fully offered.  There  it  nothing  done,  if  he 
return  the  conqueror :  then  am  I  the  prisoner, 
and  Aw  bed  my  gaol ;  from  the  loathed  warmth 
whereof  ddieer  me,  and  wppLy  the  place  for  your 
laUmr. 

Tour  {wife,  so  I  would  say,) 
affectionate  servant, 

Gh)K£BIL. 

O,  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will ! — * 
A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life ;     [sands. 
And  the  exchange,  my  brother! — Here,  in  the 
Thee  111  rake  up,  the  post  nnsanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers  :  and,  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practia'd  duke :  for  him  'tis  well. 
Thai  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

\_Exit,  dragging  out  the  body, 
Glo.  The  king  is  mad:  how  stiff  is  my  vile 
sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !     Better  I  were  distract : 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs, 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  kDowlei%e  of  Uiemselves.      [^Drum  afar  off. 


Re-enter  Edgab. 


(*)  fint  foJkk,  EmglUk. 
il)  Rm  firfio,  tktm. 


(t)  Old  text  repeato.  death. 
(i)  FIrtt  folio,  <*«. 


*  0,  aBdntingniah'd  space  of  woMan't  will ! — ]    In  the  qnartos 

«r  leid.  '*0  nmlieUiiguieht  space  of  womana  wit " ;  in  the  folio, 

"Ok  miimfmiak'd  space  of  Womaot  will ;"  and    Mr.  Collier's 

untDtUm  sug^ipests.  *'  O,  unextimgnUk'd  blaze  of  woman's  vfll !  '* 

Vbsterer  majr  hare  been  the  orisinal  lection,  It  was  plainly  an 

ruisasatfao  afahkst  the  indUcriminate  caprice  of  woman  as 

ak2b>ted  bjr  Goncrfl  in  plottiag  againsCM  virtaous  husband's  life 

emtij  to  g»*w  aTOIsin  like  Kdraund,  and  not.  as   Mr.  Collier 

sfirru,  sgaiast  the  **  anexttaiguishable  appetite  "  of  the  sex :  his 

nnotstor's  emendatioo  is  therefore  indefenNible.     We  sliould, 

pn^api,  iMd,  '*  O.  undiHinfuithable  sense  of  woman's  will." 


Edo.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum  : 
Come,  father,  I  '11  bestow  you  with  a  friend. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  YIL—A  Tent  in  the  French  Camp. 
Lear  on  a  bed  asleep  ;  Physician,  Gentleman, 
and  others,  attending  ;  soft  music  playing.^ 

Enter  Cobdelia  and  Kent. 

CoBD.  O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and 
work. 
To   match   thy  goodness?    My  life  will  be  too 

short, 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  b  o'er- 
paid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth ; 
Nor  more  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

CoBD.  Be  better  suited  : 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  houi*s ; 
I  pr'ythee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon,  dear  madam  ; 

Yet  to  be  known,  shortens  my  made "  intent : 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

CoBD.  Then  be't  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does 
the  king  ?  \_To  the  Physician. 

Phts.  Madam,  sleeps  stiil.^ 

CoBD.  O  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  ! 
The  untun'd  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father  ! 

Phys.  So  please  your  majesty 

That  we  may  wake  the  king  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 

CoBD.  Be  govem'd  by  your  knowledge,  and 
proceed 
I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'd  ? 

Gknt.  Ay,  madam  ;  in  the  heaviness  of  sleep, 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phys.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 
him  ; 
I  doubt  not*  of  his  temperance. 

CoBD.  Very  well.* 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  not. 

^  ^  eo/t  music  playing.]  This  part  of  the  stage  direction  was 
Judiciously  interpolated  by  Mr.  Dyce. 

e  — made  intent:]  This  may  import  purposed  intent;  but 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes  a  very  plausible  change—"  My 
main  intent." 

d  Madam,  sleeps  still.]  In  the  folio,  the  Physician  and  Gentle- 
man form  one  character;  the  parts  were  combined  probably,  as 
Mr.  Collier  surmises,  to  suit  the  economy  of  performers. 

«  Cord.  Very  well. 

Phts.  Please  you,  draw  near.— Louder  the  music  there.] 
These  two  speeches  are  not  in  the  Tolio. 
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FsTB.   Please  you,   draw   near. — Lauder   the 

CoBD.  O  toy  dear  &tl)er  !    Sesloration,  hang 
Tk;  medicine  on  m;  tips  ;  and  let  this  kisa 
Repur  those  violent  hanns  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  ID  thy  rerercnce  made  I 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  princess  ! 

GoBD.    Had  jou  not  been  their  father,  these 
white  flakes 
Had  cholleng'd  *  pity  of  them.     Was  this  a  &ce 
To  be  oppoa'd  against  the  warringf  winds? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder?* 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  crosa-lightuing?  to  walch  (poor perdu/) 
WiUi  this  thin  helm?     Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Agiunst  my  fire  ;  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  &ther. 
To  hovel  ^ee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 


D,  Did  eAallngt. 


(t)  Pint  ftillo,  jarrbig. 

lnid-bo1I«d  Ihundar 

nblo  itnlke 

ID  witch  (po«tpfrrfiir) 


In  short  and  musty  stravr  ?  Alack,  alack  I 
'Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes ;  speak  to  him. 

Phyb.  Madam,  do  you  ;  'tis  fittest. 

Cord.  How  does  my  royal  lord?     How  fares 
jour  majesty  ? 

LxAs.  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  the 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bound 
Ujion  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

CoBD.  Sir,  do  you  know  me? 

Leab.  Yon  are  a  spirit,  I  know ;  when  *  did 
you  die  ? 

CoBD.  Still,  still,  far  wide  ! 

Phis.  He's  scarce  awoke;  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lbab.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Where  am  1 1 — 
Fair  daylight  ? 

(•}  Pint  folio.  •KKrt 
WKbthlithlDbclmt] 
Tbem  line*  Art  nmltCed  in  the  folio. 


i«  IT.)  KING 

I  'm  migfati];  abna'd. — I  sbould  e'en  die  with  pity. 
To  see  •notber  Uius. — I  know  not  what  to  saj. — 
I  fril]  not  trwear  these  are  mj  handa  : — let's  see, 
I  feel  thi«  pin  prick.     Would  I  were  aasnr'd 
Of  mj  condition  1 

CoBD.  0,  look  upon  me,  air. 

And  hoU  joor  honda  *  in  beoedictioD  o'er  me : — 
N'u,  sir.t  jon  mnst  not  kneel. 

Lkab.  Praji  do  not  mock  me : 

I  UD  ■  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fooraeore  and  upward,  not  an  hour  more  nor  lew ; 
And,  to  deal  plainlj', 

I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 

Methinka  I  sboald  know  jon,  and  know  this  man  ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  maintj  ignorant 
Wbtt  place  thw  ia  ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Bemembas  not  these  garmenta  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night. — Do  not  langh  at  me, 
For,  aa  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lad^ 
To  be  iQj-  child  Ccttdelia. 

CoBV.  And  80  I  am,  I  am. 

l^AR.  Be  joor  tears  wet  ?  jee,  faith.     I  pray, 
weep  not : 

II  yon  have  pmaoD  for  me,  I  wili  drink  it. 

I  know  jTOQ  do  not  lore  me  ;  for  your  sisters 
Hsre,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
YoQ  hare  some  cause,  they  have  not. 
CoKB.  No  coose,  no  cause. 


Leab.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kkmt.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

liBAB.  Do  not  abuse  mo.  [rage, 

Phis.  Be  comforted,  good  madam ;  the  great 
You  see,  is  kill'd  in  him  :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  eves  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost.* 
Desire  him  lo  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  settling. 

Con.  Will 't  please  your  highuess  walk  ? 

Lbab.  You  must  bear  with  me : 

Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive  :  I  am  old,  and 
foolish. 

[ExfUTit  Lear,  Coddxlia,  Physician, 
and  Attendants.'' 

Grnt.    Holds  it  true,  air,   that  the  duke  of 
Cornwall  was  so  slain  ? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Grnt.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kknt.  As  'tis  said,  the  bastard  son  <tf  Qloater. 

Gbht.  They  say,  Edgar,  his  bonish'd  son,  is  mth 
the  earl  of  £ent  in  Germany. 

Kent.  Beport  b  changeable.    'T  is  time  to  look 
about;  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  approach  apace. 

Gknt.  The  arbitrement  is  Uke  to  be  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  [£xit. 

Kbnt.  My  point  and  period  wiU  be  throughly 
wrought. 
Or  well  or  iU,  aa  this  day's  battle's  fought.  [£xi(. 


k  XituiU  LiAm,  te.]    In  Iba  tOllo,  Ihi  > 


^^■Sr==-- 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.— The  Camp  of  the  British  Forces,  near  Dover. 


Killer,  teilh  drum  and  coloun,  Edmund,  Bbgai 
Officers,  Soldiers,  and  oUterM. 


Edu.  Kaon  of  the  duke  if  his  lost  purpose  hold, 
Or  wLt'ther  gioce  be  is  odvis'd  b;  aught 


To  change  the  course :  he's  full  of  alteration, 
And  self-reproving  : — biing  his  constant  pleasure. 
[y©  an  Officer,  wko  goet  out. 

Rbq.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Edu.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 


ACT    T-] 


KING  LEAR. 


[scene  I. 


Reo.  Now,  sweet  lord, 

IToQ  know  the  goodness  T  intend  upon  you : 
T^  me, — bat  truly, — but  then  speak  the  truth, 
I>o  yoo  not  love  my  sister  ? 

;^ii.  In  honoured  love. 

Bse.  Bat  have  you  never  found  my  brother's 
way 
To  the  forefended  place  ? 

£nx.  That  thought  abuses  you.* 

Beg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  boeom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Cdx.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Beg.  I  never  shall  endure  her:  dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  fiuniliar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  *  not : — 

She  wad  the  duke  her  husband  ! 


Enter,  viUh  drum  and  colours^  Albany, 
GoNSBiL,  and  Soldiers. 

GroK.  [^Aside,']  I  had  rather  lose   the   battle,^ 
than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me. 

Ai3.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met. — 
%,  this   I   hear,t — The  king  is  come  to  his 

daaghter. 
With  otfaers  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  CTj  out.     Where  I  could  not  be  honest,^ 
I  ntenr  jet  was  valiant :  for  this  business. 
It  tondieth  OS,  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  king,  with  others,  whom  I  fear, 
Most  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

Edic.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Beg.  Why  is  this  reasoned  ? 

GrON.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  question  here. 

AxB.  Let  us  then  determine    • 

With  the  andent  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Eoic.  I    shall  attend   you   presently    at  your 
tent.* 

Bxo.  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us? 

Goir.  No. 

Beg.  Tib  most  convenient ;  pray  go  with  us. 

GoH.  lAside.'i  O,   ho,   I  know  the  riddle. — I 
will  go. 


<•)  FJrtt  fblio  omits»  me.  (t)  First  folio,  heard. 

*  That  tboD^t  abuses  yon.]  The  folio  oinitB  both  this  and  the 


*  I  kad  ratter  Joae  the  battle,  &c.]    This  speech  is  omitted  in 

tktioba, 

e  Where  1  eooJd  not  be  honest,   ftc.]    The  remainder  of  the 
tmehaad  fUlnund'a  mnswerare  omitted  in  the  folio. 

*  I  AmU  attend  yoa  presently  at  your  tent.]     Omitted  in  the 

Ma. 

•  ~e»T7  eat  my  side,—]  A  meUphor  from  the  card-table, 
wkmtoearrm  omi  a  side  meant  to  carry  out  the  game  with  your 
IMMrsaceessfkillr.     ^o  toeei  upa  tidt,  was  to  become  partners 


As  they  are  going  oiUy  enter  Edgar  disguised, 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man 
so  poor, 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  1*11  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[^Exeunt  Edm.  Keg.  Gon.  Officers,  Soldiers, 
and  Attendants. 
Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  hattle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.     If  you  miscarry. 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.     Fortune  love*  you  ! 
AxB.  Stay  till  I  've  read  the  letter.    . 
Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  I'll  appear  again. 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well ;  I  will  overlook  thy 
paper.  lExit  Edgab. 


He-enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy's    in  view,   draw   up  your 
powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligent  discovery  ; — but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Ajlb.  We  will  greet  the  time.     [Exit, 

Edm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my 
love ; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?  Neither  can  be  enjoy'd. 
If  both  remain  alive :  to  take  the  widow. 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Groneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side,* 
Her  husband  being  alive.     Now  then,  we'll  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle;  which  being  done, 
Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear  and  to  Cordelia, — 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon ;  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.         [Exit, 


(•)  First  folio, /ovM. 

in  the  game ;  to  puli  or  pluck  dtntm  a  eide^  was  to  lose  it.  Thus 
in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Silent  Woman,"  Act  Ilf . Sc.  2,— 

"  Mavis  and  she  will  tetupa  iide.^ 

Thus  also  in  Massinger's  "  Great  Duke  of  Florence,"  Act  IV. 
Sc.  1,  where  Cozlmo,  declining  to  do  Petronella  right  in  a  bowl  of 
wine ,  says, — 

"  Pray  you  pause  a  little ; 
If  I  hold  your  cards,  I  shall  pull  down  the  tide: 
1  am  not  good  at  the  game." 
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SCENE  Jl.—A  FUld  betweai  the  two  Campt. 

Alarum  without.  Enter,  with  drvm  and  eoloun, 
Lbas,  Cobsblia,  and  their  Foices;  and 
exeunt. 

BiUer  Edoar  and  Gloitcbstxh. 

Edq.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host;  pray  that  the   right  may 

If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I  *ll  bring  yoD  comfort. 

Glo.  Grace  go  with  you,  wr  I 

[Exit  Edoab. 


Alarumt;  afierwu'dt  a  Retreat.    Re-enter  Edgab. 

Edo.  Away,  old  man  I — give  me  thy  hand, — 

King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta  ca 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  come  on. 


I  may  rot  ercn 


Glo.  No  further,  sii 

here. 

Edg.  What,  in  ill  thoughts  agaiu  ?    Men  must 
eudure 
Their  going  hence,  even  aa  their  coming  hither; 
lUpenees  is  all. — come  on. 

Olo.  And  tliat's  true  too.* 

[Exetmi. 


SCENE  III.— T*;!*  British  Camp  luar  Dover. 

Enter,  in  eonqueit,  leilh  drum  and  coloura,  £d- 
utrND ;  Leak  and  Coedblla,  at  pritoner*  ; 
Officers,  Soldiers,  &c. 

Edu.  Some  officers  take  them  away:    good 

Until  their  greater  pleaouret  firtt  be  known 
That  are  to  censure  them. 


»,]    Th*H  vBrdi  ui  DM  In  th*  qnailM. 


ACT  T-l 


KING  LEAR. 


[8C£NE   II r. 


Cob.  We're  not  the  first 

Who,  wi^  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst. 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I*  cast  down ; 
Mjeelf  could  else  out-frown  false  fortune's  frown. — 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sbters? 
XiEAB.  No,  no,  no,  no !     Come,  let's  away  to 
inison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'the  cage : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'll  kneel  down. 
And  aak  of  thee  fbrgireness.     So  we'U  live, 
And  prajy  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gUded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them 

too, — 
Who  loees,  and  who  wins ;  who's  in,-  who's  out; — 
And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  thmgs. 
As  if  we  were  Grod's  spies :  and  we'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wa]l*d  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Take  them  away. 
Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods   themselves  throw   incense.     Have    I 

caught  thee  ? 
He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes.     Wipe  thine  eyes ; 
The  goujeers  *  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell, 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep:    we'll   see  'em 
Btarref  first.     Come. 
[^Exeunt  Leab  and  Cobdelia,  guarded. 
&if.  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note ;  [Giving  a  paper,']  go,  follow 

them  to  prison : 
One  step  I  hare  advanc'd  thee ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fintunes.    Know  thou  this, — that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword : — thy  great  employment 
Wm  not  bear  question ;  either  say  thou 'It  do't, 
Or  thrive  by  oUier  means. 
On.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Edic  About  it;   and  write  happy  when  thou 
hast  done. 
Ifaik, — ^I  say,  instantly ;  and  carry  it  so. 
As  I  hare  set  it  down.  [oats ; 

Off.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,^  nor  eat  dried 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  't.  [Exit. 

Fhtuish.    Enter   Ai^any,  Gonebil,   Began, 
Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  jou  have  shown  j:  to-day  your  valiant 
strain, 

{•)  nnt  fylio,  l4tm.  (f )  Fint  folio,  ttarv'd. 

(I)  nnt  folio,  *k4w^d. 

•  ne  g9ajten  skaii  devour  them,—]    The  "  goujeers,*'  mi«- 

pbtei  "good  jtaiet "  in  the  folio,  is  supposed  to  mean  the 

mtrtnaafficmt.    Tieck,  however,  insists  that  the  "  good  yeares  " 

of  tke  ibfio  if  used  ironically  for  the   bad   year— the  year  of 

ftitUeoee;  sad  like  ii  mat  anno  of  the  Italiaus,  had  been  long 


And  fortune  led  you  well :  you  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife : 
We*  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them, 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard ;  f 
Whose  age  has:J:  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  the 

queen; 
My  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 
T\Tiere  you  shall  hold  your  session.*    At  this  time. 
We  sweat,  and  bleed:  the  friend  hath  lost  his 

friend; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness ; — 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Eequires  a  fitter  place. 

Ai.B.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war. 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Hsa.  That's  as  we  list  to  grace  him. 

Methinks  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  oiu'  powers ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

GoN.  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
More  than  in  your  addition. 

Bjebq.  In  my  rights, 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

GoN.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband 
you.* 

Bxa.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

GoN.  Holla,  holla ! 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  look'd  but  a-squint. 

Eeo.  Lady,   I  am   not  well;    else   I  should 
answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony ; 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me  ;  the  walls  are  thine :  * 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

GoN.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

(*)  First  folio,  /.  (f)  First  folio  omits,  and  apptdnUd  guard. 

(t)  Fint  foUo,  Aod. 

b  I  cannot  draw  a  cart, — ]  The  folio  omits  this  speech. 

e  Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.]  In  the  folio  the  speech 
terminates  here. 

d  That  were  the  most,  &c.]  In  thefoliothis  Is  assigned  to  Albsny. 

•  —  the  uralls  are  thine :]  So  the  fblio :  the  phrase,  Warbunou 
says,  signlf^ng,  to  surrender  at  dUeretion. 

Ill 


ACT   v.] 


KING  LEAB. 


[80£5£   III. 


Keo.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title 
thine.  [To  Edmund. 

Alb.    Stay    yet;    hear  reason. — Edmund,   I 
arrest  thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thine  attaint,* 
This  gilded  serpent.  [Povnting  to  Gon.] — For  your 

claim,  fair  sister, 
T  har  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  ; 
T  is  she  is  suh-contracted  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  hushand,  contradict  your  hans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  lovef  to  me. 
My  lady  is  hespoke. 

Gon.  An  interlude! 

Alb.    Thou    art    arm'd,   Gloster:  —  let    the 
trumpet  sound : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge;  [Throwing  down  a  glove, "]  I  '11 

make  it  on  thy  heart, 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee  ! 

Keo.  Sick,  O,  sick  ! 

Gon.  \A8idei\  If  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  medicine. 

Edm.  There 's  my  exchange :  [Throwing  doum 
a  glove,'\  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  ti*aitor,  villain-like  he  lies  ! 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  who  not  ?  I  will  maintain 
My  trutib  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.  a  herald,  ho  ! 

Edm.  a  herald,  ho,  a  herald  !  * 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue;**  for  thy  soldiers, 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Rbo.  My  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Alb.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  RsaAN,  led. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Come  hither,  herald, — let  the  trumpet  sound, — 
And  read  out  this. 

Off.  Sound,  trumpet !  *         [Trumpet  sounds. 

Herald  reads. 

If  any  man  of  quality  or  degree  within  the 
lists  of  the  armyy  will  maintain  upon  Edmund, 
supposed  earl  of  Gloucester^  that  he  is  a  mani- 
fold traitor,  let  him  appear  at  %  the  third  sound 
of  the  trumpet.     He  is  hold  in  his  defence. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  thy  arrett.  (f)  First  folio,  tovet. 

(t)  Pint  folio,  fry. 

»  EoM.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  I]  Omitted  In  the  folio. 

b  --  virtue ;]    That  is,  valour. 

c  OvF.  Sound,  trumpet  I]  Omitted  in  the  folio. 

d  Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  o/mine  honours, — ]  The  quartos  read, 

"  Behold  it  is  the  privUedge  of  mg  tongue 
My  oath  and  profession,  ftc. 
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Edm.  Sound  !♦  [First  trumpet. 

Heb.  Again.  [Second  trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [Third  trumpH. 

[After  a  pause  a  trumpet  answers  without. 

Enter  Edqab,  armedy  and  preceded  by  a 

Trumpet, 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'the  trumpet. 

Heb.  Wliat  are  you  ? 

Your  name,  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edo.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  hare-gnawn  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  ? 

Edg.  \\liat's  he  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl 
of  Gloster? 

Edm.  Himself: — what  say'st  thou  to  him  ? 

Edg.  Draw  thy  sword. 

That,  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice :  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours,*^ 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.    I  protest, — 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,t  and  eminence. 
Despite  %  thy  victor  sword  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor  ! 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Oonspirant  against  this  high  illustrious  prince  ; 
Ajid,  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor  !     Say  thou,  iVb  ! 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak. 
Thou  liest. 

Edm.         In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thj  name  ; 
But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
Ajid  that    thy   tongue   some    'say*  of  breeding 

bi'eathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn : 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head  ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,  for  they  yet  glance  by,  and    scarcely 

bruise. 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever, — Trumpets,  speak  ! 
[Alarums,     They  fight,     Edmund  fallz. 

Alb.  Save  him,  save  him  ! 

Gon.  This  is  practice,  Gloster  ;' 

By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Bdm.  Sound! 
(t)  First  folio,  place,  youth.  (I)  First  folio,  Despise. 

And  the  folio, — 

"Behold,  it  is  mypritiledge, 
The  priyiledge  of  mine  Honours, 
Mj  oath,  and  my  profession,"  frc. 

•  —  tome  'say  — ]  *»ay  means  aeeayt^aeampUf  or  taet€. 
f  —  pmcticei— ]    Stratagem,  wuiekination. 


ifi*  ▼.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[ICBNE  in. 


Aji  unknown  oppodfee  ;  tbou  art  not  vaDquifih'd, 
But  Goxen'd  and  b^uil'd. 

AxJi.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame> 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it. — ^Hold,  sir : 
Tboa  wwnse  than  any  name,  r^d  thine  own  evil : — 
No  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

[Gives  the  letter  to  Ebsujnd. 
Gax.  Say,  if  I  do ; — the  laws  are  mine,  not 
*  thine: 

Who  shall  amugn  me  for  it?  [Exit, 

At,r-  Most  monstrous ! — 

Know'st  *  thou  this  paper  ? 

EIdx.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

Ai;e.  Go  after  her :  she's  desperate ;  govern  her. 

[To  an  Officer,  toho  goes  out. 
Edx.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that 
have  1  done ; 
And  more,  much  more,  the  time  will  hring  it  out : 
Tis  past,  and  so  am  I. — ^But  what  art  thou 
That  haat  thia  fortune  on  me  ?  If  thou'rt  noble, 
I  do  ffngive  thee. 

Edg.  Let 's  exchange  chanty. 

I  am  DO  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund ; 
If  moie,  the  more  thou  hast  wroug'd  me* 
My  Dame  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  aie  juat,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  iBBtraments  to  plague  us : 
The  daik  aod  vidous  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edx.  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true ; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle,  I  am  here. 

Alb.  MLethonght  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  noblefiess : — I  must  embrace  thee ; 
Let  Bonow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Jhi  hate  thee  or  thy  father  ! 
Ene.  Worthy  prince,  I  know  't. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 
How  have  you    known   Ibe    miseries    of  your 
&ther? 
Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — ^list  a  brief 
tale; — 
And,  when  'tis  told,   O,  that  my  heart  would 

burst! — 
The  bloody  prodamadon  to  escape. 
That  foQow'd  me  so  near,  (O,  our  lives'  sweetness ! 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die. 
Bather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Ii^  a  madman's  rags ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  rerj  dogs  disdain'd :  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  fiither  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Thnr  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide. 
Led  hun,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair ; 
Xerw  (O  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
latil  some  faaJf-hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd ; 


(«)  Fint  folio,  O,  knam*9i. 

«  tfrtriftf  of  Uiu.}  The  next  three  tptcches  are  omitted  iu  the 

Uio. 


\0L.  ill. 
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Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my*  pUgrimage:  but  his  flaw'd heart, — 
Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support ! — 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me, 
Ajid  shall  perchance  do  good  :  but  speak  you  on  ; 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  moi^e,  more  woeful,  hold  it  in  ; 
For  I  am  ahnost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this.* 

Edo.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow  ;  but  another, 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much,  more, 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  in  a  man. 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate. 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  't  was  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As    he'd    burst  heaven;    threw  himf  on    my 

father ; 
Told  the  moat  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him, 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd :  which  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack :  twice  then  the  trumpets  sounded. 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

Alb.  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd   Kent;   who  in 
disguise 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

ETvter  a  Gentleman  Jvastily,  with  a  bloody  knife, 

Gent.  Help !  help  !  O  help ! 

Edo.  What  kind  of  help  ? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

£i>a.  What  means  that$  bloody  knife? 

Gent.  'Tis  hot,  it  smokes ; 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — O,  she's  dead ! 

Alb.  Who  dead  ?  speak,  man ! 

Gent.  Your  lady,   sir,  your  lady:    and  her 
sister 
By  her  is  poison'd ;  she  hath  confess'd  it.§ 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both;  iH  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant ! 

Edg.  Here  comes  Kent. 

Alb.  Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or 
dead; 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,   that  makes  us 

tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.  [Exit  Gentleman. 


(•)  Pint  foHo»  our.  (t)  Old  text,  mf. 

(I)  Flrtt  folio,  <Ai«. 

($)  First  folio,  tht  tonfcuM  it. 


Sntfr  KsNT. 

O!  is  this  he? 
The  time  wiH  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  mftimeTB  urges. 

Kent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  mj  king  and  muter  a;e  good  night; 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 
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Speak,  EdmuDd,  where's  the  king?  and  where*! 
Cordelia?— 

[The  bodia  ofQoiss&n.  and  Reqan  ar« 
brought  in. 
Se'st  thou  this  object,  Kent? 
Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

£dm.  Yet  Edmund  was  bclov'd : 

The  one  the  other  poisou'd  for  mj  sake. 
And  after  stew  herself. 


Alb.  Emt  so. — Cover  tbeir  &ces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life : — BOm«  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Dcffiiu  of  mine  own  nabire. — Quickly  eeod, — 
B«  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle  ;  for  my  writ 
1*  aa  the  life  of  Lear  and  on  Cordelia : — 
Xat,  Mod  in  time. 

Alb.  Ban,  run,  0,  run  t  [send 

Eds.  To  who,  my  k>rd  ? — Who  has  the  office  ? 
n  J  l«len  of  refMiere. 


Edu.   Well  tl)ougl)t  on ; — take  my  aword, 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.    Haste  thoe,  for  thy  life.    lExit  Edg.\h. 

Edu.  He  hath  commisBiun  from  iliy  wife  am)  me 
To  haDg  Coi'delia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  dLttpnir, 
That  she  fordid  herself. 

A'".  The  gods  defend  her ! — Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [Edmund  m  b/imr  &jf 


ACT  v.] 


KING  LEAR. 


[SCEHK  Ul. 


Re-enter  Leab,  hearing  Cobjdelia  deod  in  his 
arms;  Edoab^  Officer,  and  others  foUoming, 

Leaa.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl! — O,  you  are 
men  of  stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack. — She's  gone  for 

ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth. — ^Lend  me  a  looking-glass ; 
If  that  her  hreath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kknt.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror? 

Alb.  Fall,  and  cease ! 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs  I  she  lives !  if  it  be  so. 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O  my  good  master !     [^Kneeling. 

Leah.  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  fiiend. 

Lkab.  a  plague  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors 
all !  [ever ! — 

I   might  have  sav'd  her;  now  she's  gone  for 
Cordelia,  Cordelia ! — stay  a  little.     Ha  I 
Wliat  is't  thou  sa/st? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
GrentJe,  and  low ; — an  excellent  thing  in  woman. — 
I  kiU'd  the  slave  that  was  a-hanging  thee. 

Off.  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  *  skip :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — ^Who  are  you? 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o'tho  best: — I'll   tell  you 
straight. 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and 
hated, 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Leaa.  This  is  a  dull  sight ;  are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  The  same ; 

Your  servant  Kent. — ^Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Leab.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too: — ^he's  dead  and 
rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man ; — 

Leab.  I'll  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and 
decay. 
Have  follow'd  your  sad  steps. 

I/EAB.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else ; — all's  cheerless,  dark, 
and  deadly. — 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  themselves, 
And  desperately  are  dead. 


(*)  Fint  folio,  kirn. 
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Leab.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says ;  and  vain  it 


IS 


That  we  present  us  to  him. 
Edg. 


Very  bootless. 


Enter  an  Officer. 

Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord« 

Alb.  That's  but  a  trifle  h^re. — 

You  lords  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come. 
Shall  be  applied :  for  us,  we  will  resign, 
During  the  life  of  this  oM  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  powei* : — ^you,  to  your  rights ; 

[To  Edgab  and  Kfsx. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honoiuB 
Have  more  than  merited. — ^All  friends  ahall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  fbea 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see ! 

Leab.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !  No,  no,  no 
life! 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all?    Thou'h  came  no 

more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! — 
Fray  you,  undo  this  button :  thank  you,  sir. — 
Do  you  see  this?  Look  on  her, — look, — ^her  lips, — 
Look  there !  look  there  ! —  [Dies. 

Edg.  He  faints  ! — ^My  lordl  my  lord  ! — 

Kent.  Break,  heart,  I  pr'ythee,  break ! 

Edo.  Look  up,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass  J  he 
hates  him. 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edo.  He  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he    hath    endur'd  so 
long: 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hence. — ^Our    present 
business 
Is  general  woe. — ^Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  <md  Edgab. 
Bule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  state  sustain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go ; 
My  master  calls  me ; — ^I  must  not  say,  no. 

Alb.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must 
obey; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most :  we  that  are  young 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[ExewU,  tffith  a  dead  march^ 


(•)  First  foUo,  it  i$. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  L 


(i)  Scxn  I.— 

Haply,  when  I  tkall  wed. 

That  lord,  wkme  hand  must  take  myplighi,  thall  carry 
Haif  my  lot  wiA  kim^  half  my  care,  and  dtUy,^ 

It  k  not  improbable  that  Cocdelia's  aUumon  to  her  future 
fcihand  w«a  derived  from  a  atoiy  similar  to  that  of  Lear, 
vhadiOunden  relates  of  Im^  Kinff  of  the  West  Saxons : — 
"  hm.  King  of  West  Saxons,  had  three  daughters,  of  whom 
^HB  a  time  be  demanded  whether  they  did  love  him,  and 
m  would  do  duziog  tbedr  lives,  above  all  others :  the  two 
<Uer  cware  deepely  tbej  would;  the  yongest,  but  the 
wimst,  told  ber  &^«r  flatly,  without  flattery,  '  That  albeit 
riie  dil  love^  honour,  and  reveranoe  him,  and  so  would 
wbibt  ahee  lived,  as  much  as  nature  and  daughterlie  dutie 
at  the^nttennost  oould  expect,  yet  she  did  think  that  one 
day  it  wooJd  oome  to  passe  that  she  should  affect  another 
wan  iarvmitly,  wm*'"**"^  her  husband,  when  she  were 
■ttfriad ;  *  who  being  made  one  fledb  with  her,  as  God  by 
ooumaiidement  bad  U^d,  and  nature  had  taught  her,  she 
wse  to  ckave  fiut  to,  forsaking  father  and  mother,  kiffe 
sad  kimie.**  Or  he  may  have  remembered  the  reply  of 
CHdila»  in  the  "Hiiror  for  Magistrates,"  1587  :— 


**  Bat  Bot  content  with  this,  hee  asked  mee  likrwite 
If  t  did  not  him  love  and  honour  well. 
Ko  eaase  (quoth  1)  there  is  I  should  your  grace  despise : 
For  Batnre  so  doth  binde  and  duty  mee  compel!, 
To  love  yoa,  as  I  ought  my  fdther,  well. 
T«t  AoriH§  1  MOf  dMMtucc,  if  Fortune  wtllf 
To  Jt»de  in  heart  to  beare  another  more  good  will." 


(Q  SCESm  TV.— And  to  eainojisk.]  "In  Queen  Elisa- 
Wtb'tf  tine  the  Pspsta  were  esteemed,  and  with  good 
laaagsiy  iimwiins  to  the  government.  Hence  the  proverbial 
fbnme  of,  M^s  am  komett  man,  and  eat*  nofieh;  to  signify 
mi  a  Jrimmd  to  ike  govemmeni  and  a  Proteelant,  The 
seties  fi>b*  en  a  rdigious  account^  being  then  esteemed 
seek  a  badge  of  popeiT,  that  when  it  was  enjoined  for  a 
sneoB  by  act  or  paniament^  for  the  encouragement  of 
tbe  ftsb  towzw,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  declare  the 
n^BOD ;  kenoe  it  was  called  CesiTt  /osf."— Wabbubton. 

Tha  Act  to  whidi  Warburton  refers  was  a  Statute  passed 

m  iJtm  fifttk  year  of  Elicabeth,  1662,  Oi^).  v.  "touching 

Pofitick  Courtztatiaos  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Navy," 

SeeL  ziT. — ^-^^h     The  fifteenth  section  of  this  Act  pro- 

viilea,  that  any  parsoQ  eating  flesh  on  the  usual  fish-days, 

**atmSl  fatfmt  liiiee  Pound  for  every  time  he  or  they 

4an  offMid ;  or  else  suflfer  three  months  dose  imprison- 

meat  without  bail  or  mainprise."    It  is  probable  tlutt  the 

greatest  obiectioD  to  the  Act  was  the   order  in  Sect. 

zxv.:— "That  fivm  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Aroh- 

si^  in  the  Tear  of  our  Ixud  God  1564,  eivr^  Wednetday 

is  €fery  week  tkrauffkavU  the  whole  year,  whteh  heretofore 

keti  mat  by  the  laws  or  cmstome  of  thit  realm  been  need  and 

t^terwei  a#  a  FiA-day — ehall  be  hereafter  observed  and 

iat,eith$Saimrda9sim,eperyweekbeoremghltob€,"    The 

hS  Dwt  of  UaBBttOxLte  was  mitigated  in  1598,  the 

l^.to  of  KKaabath, "*•    --*    --"    *-  "  '- 


oapu  vii.  sect,  xxii.,  to  a  for- 


feiture of  twenty  shillings  or  one  month's  imprisonment 
In  the  same  Act  it  was  provided,  that  all  tn^  Statutes 
recited  in  it  should  continue  in  force  only  until  Uie  end  of 
the  Parliament  next  ensuing,  which  met  October  24th, 
1597,  and  was  dissolved  February  9th,  in  the  following 
year,  when  they  were  presimied  to  have  expired.  So  late, 
however,  as  1655,  IzaaJc  Walton,  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  "  Complete  Angler,"  refers  to  "those  very  few  that 
are  left;  that  make  conscience  of  the  laws  of  uie  nation, 
and  of  keeping  days  of  abstinence." 

(8)  Scene  IV. —  If  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would 
have  pari  on*t,]  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies there  were  three  kinds  of  privileges  issued  by 
the  king^  to  individuals,  which,  from  their  gross  abuse, 
were  felt  to  be  among  the  most  intolerable  of  popular 

?ievanoes: — Pre-JSmption  or  Furveuance,  MonopoUes,  and 
atents.  The  first  was  the  royal  right  of  buying  provisions 
and  other  articles  for  the  kmg^s  nousehold,  jirst,  and  in 
preference  to  all  other  customers,  and  even  agahist  the 
will  of  the  vendors.  This  was  an  ancient  prerogative, 
regulated  by  Magna  Charta,  and  was  not  finally  abrogated 
until  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  A  Monopoly  was  a 
privilege  *'  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  making,  working, 
or  using  of  any  thing;  by  which  other  persons  are  re- 
strained of  any  freedom  or  liberty  that  they  had  before, 
or  hindered  in  their  lawful  trade.  These  Monopolies  had 
been  carried  to  an  outrageous  extent  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
evil  was  not  much  abated  at  the  period  when  this  tragedy 
was  written;  nor  was  it  effectually  remedied  until  the 
passing  of  the  statute  of  the  twenty-first  of  James,  1623. 
Warburten  supposes  that  the  Fool's  remark  conveys  a 
satire  on  the  corruption  of  the  courtiers  of  the  time,  who 
were  sharers  with  tne  patentee,  on  the  strength  of  having 
procured  his  grant  fix>m  the  sovereign ;  and  other  com- 
mentators would  read,  instead  of  "  —  a  monopoly  out,** 
" —  a  monopoly  on*t.^  But  the  real  meaning  appears  to 
be,  that  "loras  and  great  men,"  '*  and  ladies  too,  were  all 
so  determinately  bent  on  playing  the  fool,  that,  although 
the  jester  might  have  a  monopoly  for  folly  out, — ^that  is, 
in  force,  and  extant, — yet  they  would  insist  upon  partici- 
pating in  the  exercise  of  his  privilege. 

(4)  SOBKE  lY.—IIow  now,  daughter/  what  maJket  that 
frontlet  on  J]  The  frontlet  was  literallv,  as  Malone  explains 
it,  a  forehead-doth,  formerly  worn  by  ladies  at  night  to 
render  that  part  of  the  countenance  free  from  wrinkles. 
The  very  remarkable  efibct  of  this  band,  in  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows,  may  be  observed  in  some  of  the  monu- 
mental efiigies  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  especial]  v 
in  those  small  figures  usually  called  '*  Weepers,'*  which 
are  found  standing  in  tabernacles,  on  the  sides  of  the  rich 
altar-tombs  of  the  same  period.  Lear,  however,  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  metaphorically  and  to  refer  only  to 
Qoneril's  cloudy  looks. 
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ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  11.— rd  drive  ye  cackling  hottu  to  Camelot.] 
So  far  as  there  can  be  any  identification  of  a  modem  place 
with  an  ancient  name  in  old  romances,  Camelot  must  be 
regarded  as  that  mound  which  Selden  has  described  in  his 
notes  on  Drayton's  *'  Polyolbion  "  : — "  By  South  C^bury 
is  that  Camelot ;  a  hill  of  a  mile  compass  at  the  top  ;  fojir 
trenches  encircling  it ;  and  betwixt  every  of  them  an 
earthen  wall :  the  contents  of  it  within,  about  twenty 
acrej  ;  full  of  ruins  and  reliques  of  old  buildings. — Antique 
report  makes  this  one  of  Arthur's  places  of  the  Round 
Table,  as  the  muse  here  sings  : — 

'  Like  Camelot  what  place  was  ever  yet  renown'd, 
Where,  m  ai  Caerlloa  oft,  he  kept  the  Table  Round? ' " 

Capell  has  been  censured  for  "  a  mistaken  theory  that 
Camelot  is  a  name  for  Winchester,  one  of  the  places  where 
Arthur  held  his  Round  Table ;  "  and  that  in  which  the 
Table  itself  was  supposed  to  be  preserved.  The  History 
of  King  Arthur  was,  however,  so  long  in  the  completion, 
that,  while  in  one  chapter  (xxvi.)  Camelot  is  .located 
in  the  West  oi'  England  ^meneUhire) ;  in  another  (xliv.) 
it  is  stated  that  Sir  "balins  sword  was  put  in  marble 
ston,  standing  upright,  as  great  as  a  milstone ;  and  the 
stone  hoved  alwayes  above  the  water,  and  did  many 
yeores :  and  so,  by  adventure,  it  swam  down  the  stream 
to  the  citie  of  Camelot;  thai  is,  in  Engliak,  Winchester." 
At  a  still  later  period,  when  Caxton  finished  the  printing 
of  the  "  MoH  cC Arthur,"  in  1485,  he  says  of  the  hero  :— 
"  He  is  more  spoken  of  beyond  the  sea;  more  books  be 
made  of  his  noble  acts  than  there  be  in  England :  as  well 
in  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Greekish,  as  in  French. 
And  yet  of  record  remain^  in  tntnest  qf  him  in  Wales,  in 
the  town  of  Camelot,  the  great  siones,  and  marvellous  work* 
of  iron  lying  under  the  ground,  and  royal  vauUs,  which 
divers  now  living  hath  seen.**  Warburton  imagines  that 
Kent  intended  an  allusion  to  some  proverbial  saying  in 
the  romances  of  Arthur ;  but  this  is  hardly  required  for 
the  explanation  of  the  text.  In  Chapter  xl&.  of  Arthur's 
History,  the  Quest  of  the  White  Hart  is  undertaken  by 
three  knights,  at  the  wedding-feast  of  the  king  with  the 
princess  Guenever,  which  was  neld  at  Camelot.  This  ad- 
venture Was  encountered  by  Sir  Gawavne,  Sir  Tor,  acd 
King  Pellinore ;  and,  whenever  they  had  overcome  the 
knights  whom  they  engaged,  the  vanquished  oombatants 
were  always  sent  "  unto  Kiiag  Arthur,  and  yielded  them 
unto  his  grace." 

(2)  ScKNE  111.— Bedlam  beggars.^  The  Bedlam  beggars 
proner,  were  such  lunatics  as  *had  really  been  confined  in 
Betlilem  Hospital,  but,  owing  to  iJbe  want  of  funds  to 
support  them  there  longer,  or  from  their  being  partiallv 
restored  to  their  senses,  were  dismissed  into  the  world, 
with  a  licence  to  beg.  The  sympathy  excited  by  these 
unfortunates,  occasioned  many  sturdy  vagabonds  to  coun- 
terfeit and  exaggerate  their  dress  and  peculiarities.  Of 
these  soi'disani  madmen,  who  were  distinguished  among 
the  vast  community  of  rascaldom  as  AbrahamrMen, 
Decker  gives  an  animated  description  in  his  "Operst  0," 
1612,  and  "The  Bell-man  of  London,"  1608:— 

"The  Abnun  Cove  is  a  lustie  strong  Roague,  who 
walketh  with  a  Slade  about  his  Quarrons,  (a  sheete  about 
his  body, )  Trining,  (hanging)  to  his  hammes,  bandeliere- 
wise,  for  all  the  world  as  Cutpurses  and  Theeves  weara 
their  sheetes  to  the  Gkdlowes,  in  which  their  Truls  are  to 
bury  them  :  oftentimes  (because  hee  scomes  to  follow  any 
fasMons  of  Hose)  he  goes  without  breeches,  a  cut  Jerkin 
with  hanging  sleeves  (in  imitation  of  our  Gkdlants)  but  no 
Sattin  or  Chamblet  elbowes,  for  both  his  legges  and  armee 
are  bare,  having  no  Commission  to  oov^  h;j>  body,  that  is 
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to  say,  no  shirt :  A  face  staring  like  a  Swrasin,  his  hajve 
lone  and  filthily  knotted,  for  he  keepes  do  Barber :  a  good 
VHctx  (or  Stafie)  of  growne  Ash,  or  else  Haaell,  in  his  Famble 
(in  hiiB  Hand)  and  sometimes  a  sharpe  sticke,  on  vhkli 
hee  hangeth  Ruffe-pecke  (Baoon).  lliese,  walldDg  np  umI 
downe  the  countrey,  are  more  terrible  to  women  and 
children,  then  the  name  of  Raw-head  and  Bloady-banea» 
Robin  Good-fellow  or  any  other  Hobgobling.  CnAen, 
tyed  to  a  Dogges  tayle,  make  not  the  poore  Curre  nnme 
faster,  then  these  Abram  Ninnies  doe  the  sUly  Viflagers 
of  the  Country,  so  that  when  they  come  to  any  dooi« 
a  begging,  nothing  Ib  denyed  them. 

"  Their  Markes, — Some  of  these  Abrams  have  the  letten 
E  and  R  upon  their  armes,  some  have  Crosaes,  and  aomm 
other  marxe,  all  of  them  carrying  a  blew  colour ;  some 
wear  an  iron  ring,  &c.  which  markes  are  printed  upon  their 
flesh,  by  tying  tneir  arme  hard  with  two  strings  three  or 
foure  inches  asunder,  and  then  with  a  sharpe  Awle  prick- 
ing or  ndxing  the  skinne,  to  such  a  figure  or  print  as  tber 
best  fancy,  they  rub  that  i^laoe  with  burnt  paper  •  •  •  • 
and  Gunpowder,  which  being  hard  rubd  in,  and  snflcred 
to  dry,  stickes  in  the  flesh  a  long  time  after :  when  these 
markes  faile,  thev  renew  them  at  pleasure.  If  you  ex- 
amine how  these  letters  or  figiuwi  are  printed  upon  their 
armes,  they  will  tell  you  it  is  the  Marte  qf  Bediawi,*  bat 
the  truth  is,  they  are  made  as  I  have  reported. 

"  And  to  color  their  villanie  the  better,  every  one  of 
these  Abrams  hath  a  severall  gesture  in  playing  his  part: 
some  make  an  horrid  noyse,  hollowl  v  eoundmg :  some 
whoope,  some  hollow,  some  shew  onely  a  kind  of  wSde 
distracted  ugly  looke,  uttering  a  simple  kinde  of  liawn- 
ding,  with  these  addition  of  words  (Well  and  Wisely). 
Some  daunce,  (but  keepe  no  measure)  others  leape  np  and 
downe.  and  fetch  gambals ;  all  their  actions  shew  them  to 
be  as  drunke  as  Beggers  :  for  not  to  belye  them,  what  are 
they  but  drunken  Beggers  T  All  that  they  begge  beiqg 
either  Loure  or  Bouse  (money  or  drinke). 

"  Their  Mawnd  or  Begaina.—Th»  first  beginnea  ;  Good 
Urship,  Maister,  or  good  Urships  Rulers  of  thia  i^aoe, 
bestow  your  reward  on  a  poore  man  that  hath  h'en  In 
Bedlam  without  Bisf*opsgaie  three  yeeres,  four  monetha  ayod 
nine  dayes ;  And  bestow  one  piece  of  your  small  aUver 
towards  his  fees,  which  he  is  indebted  there,  the  summe  of 
three  poundes,  thirteene  shillings,  seaven  pence,  haU^Mony, 
(or  to  such  effect)  and  hath  not  wherewith  to  pay  the  aaoie, 
but  by  the  good  help  of  Urshipfull  and  well  disposed 
people,  and  (£)d  to  reward  them  ror  it. 

''The  second  beginnes:  Now  Dame,  weU  and  wisely: 
what  will  you  g^ve  poore  Tom  now  ?  one  pound  of  your 
sheepes  feathers  to  make  poore  Tom  a  blanket :  or  one 
euttmg  of  your  Sow  side,  no  bigger  than  mj  arme,  or  oos 
piece  of  your  Salt  meate  to  make  poore  Tom  a  sharing 
noma:  or  one  crosse  of  your  small  silver  towards  the 
buying  a  paire  of  Shooes,  (weU  and  wiwly:)  Ah,  God 
bleese  my  good  Dame,  (well  and  wiselv)  give  poore  Tom 
an  old  she^  to  keepe  him  fiom  the  cold,  or  an  old  dubleit> 
or  Jerkin  of  m  v  Maisters,  God  save  his  life. 

"  Then  will  he  daunce  and  sing,  or  use  some  other  An- 
tioke  and  ridiculous  gesture,  shutting  up  his  oounterfelie 
Puppet-play  with  this  Epilogs  or  Condusion,  Good  Dune 
give  poors  Tom  one  cup  of  the  best  drinke,  (well  and 
wisely)  Gkxl  save  the  King  and  his  Counsel!,  and  the 
Govemour  of  this  place,"  &c.— "  0  perse  0"  1612, 
In  hii  "Bell-man  of  London,"  he  says  of  an  Abraketm- 
an.  •   "  —  Ka  aw«Ai«fl  he  hftth  heen  m  BmUaivi.  itA  will 


Man: 


he  sweares  he  hath  been  m  Bedlam,  and  will 


*  The  resl  Tom  o*  Bbdlami,  Aubrey  tells  ui,  when  they  ma 
licentisted  to  go  a  begginf ,  had  on  their  left  ann  an  am^Qla,  la 
iron  ring  for  the  snn,  about  Ibur  inches  long. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  OOMMENTa 


^ilk  fnmtickcly  of  purpose:  vou  lee  pinnet  stuck  in 
madry  places  of  bie  naked  flesh,  especially  of  his  armet, 
"mtiA  psone  ha  g^iadly  pate  himselfe  to»  only  to  make  you 
Ixfievv  he  ie  o«&t  of  his  wits.  He  calls  himselfe  by  the 
SUM  of  jvoore  Tom,  and  commin^  neere  any  body  cries 
«gt  Pocrt  Tatm,  is  or-eold.  Of  these  Abraham-Men  some  be 
azaaeding^  merry,  and  doe  nothmg  but  sing  songs  fashioned 
tnt  of  their  own  hraines ;  *  some  fdll  dance,  others  will 
doe  nothing:  hot  laugh  or  weepe ;  others  are  docged  and  so 
foBeB  b<iith  in  looke  and  speech,  that,  spying  but  a  small 
a  house,  they  boldly  and  bluntly  entery"  kc. 


HI. — Poor  Turiygoodf]  "  Warburton  would 
Mpin,  and  Hanmer  TMriuru;  but  there  is  a 
for  rejecting  both  these  terms  than  for  pre- 
;  Tia.  that  TuHygood  is  the  corruoted  word 
laDKiiafipe.   The  Tnrlupins  wne  a  fanatical  sect  that 
a.   nance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the  thirteenth 
centuries.    They  were  at  first  known  by 
of  Be^kards,  or  Begkint,  and  brethren  and 
of  the  free  spirit.    Their  manners  and  appearance 
the   atron'^est  indicaUons  of  lunacy  and  dis- 
The  common  people  alone  called  them  Turlupins  ; 
whichy  thougn  it  has  excited  much  doubt  and 
seems  ^nriously  to  be  oonnected  with  the 
komeiinffM,  which  these  people  in  all  -probability 
nake  when  influenced  by  tneir  religious  ravings. 
Jbee«iaent  iqipellatton  of  tke/raiemitw  qf  poor  men, 
.fc  hare  been  the  cause  why  Uie  wandering  rogues, 
Sfdlawi  htagmn,  and  one  of  whom  Edgar  personates, 
'    r  obtained  the  title  of  Turlupins  or  Turlygoods, 
_^  if  their  mode  of  asking  alms  was  accompanied 
gestacnhktions  of  madmen.  Turlupino  and  Turluru 
Italian  terms  for  a  fool  or  madman;  and  the 


Flemings  had  a  proverb,    'At  unfortunate  at  Turlupin 
and  hit  children.     — DOUCB. 


(4)  ScEKE  Vr,—Hytterica  pattio.^  The  disease,  called 
the  Mother  or  Hyttenca  Patsio,  was  not  thoiight  peculiar 
to  females  only  in  Shakespeare's  time,  and  Percy  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  poet  was  led  to  make  the  poor  king 
pass  off  the  indignant  swelling  of  his  heart  for  this  oom- 

f'laint,  from  a  paaa&ge  in  Harsnet's  "  Declaration  of  Popish 
mpoetures,"  which  he  might  have  met  wiUi  when 
selecting  other  particulars  to  furnish  his  character  of  Tom 
of  Bedlam.  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  at  p.  268,  in 
the  deposition  of  Richard  Mainy : — "  The  disease  I  spake 
of  was  a  spice  of  the  Mother^  wherewith  I  had  beene 
troubled  before  my  going  into  IVaunoe."  In  an  early  part 
of  the  pamphlet,  p.  25,  it  is  said, — ''Ma.  :  Maynie  had 
a  spice  of  the  Hysterica  pattio,  as  seems  from  his  youth, 
hee  himselfe  termes  it  the  Mooiher,  and  saith  that  hee 
was  much  troubled  with  it  in  Fraunce,  and  that  it  was  one 
of  the  causes  that  mooved  him  to  leave  his  holy  order 
whereinto  he  was  initiated,  and  to  retume  into  England." 

(5)  Scene  IV. — Do  you  hui  mark  how  this  hecomet  the 
houte.]  Warburton  explains  "the  house"  to  mean  the 
order  of  £Eunihes  and  duties  of  relationship ;  other  oom- 
mentators  regard  it  as  signifying  a  household  establish- 
ment ;  and  Capell  conceives  the  phrase  to  imply  fathers, 
as  emphatically  ''thehmtse"  and  not  the  heads  merely  of 
a  funuy,  but  the  especial  representatives.  Shakespeare, 
however,  more  than  once,  employs  the  word  "house"  in 
a  genealogical  sense,  for  the  paternal  line,  or  first  house, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  persons  descended  from  it,  and 
that  may  possibly  be  its  import  in  this  instance.  See  note 
(6),  p.  216,  Vol.  I. 
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(1>  8cB3ni  IV. — Balk  laid  Inivet  under  hit  villow,  and 
in  kispete,'\  In  the  temptations  to  suicide  by  which 
'    to  have  been  beset  by  the  "  foul  fiend," 
to  have  had  in  view  the  following  pas- 
Declaration,"'!'  ftc : — 
This  ezaminant  further  saith,  that  one  Alexander  an 
having  brought  with  him  from  London  to 
OB  a  time  a  new  halter,  and  two  blades  of  knives, 
th»  «ame  upon  the  gaUerie  floare  in  her  Maisters 
The  next  moining  he  tooke  occasion  to  goe  with 
it  into  the  said  gallerie,  where  she  espying 
haher  and  Uades,  a[sked  Ma:  Alexander  what 
there:   Hee  making  the   matter  strange,  aun- 
that  he  saw  them  not,  though  hee  looked  fully 
she  her  selfe  pointing  to  them  with  her 
',  where  they  lay  within  a  yard  of  them,  where  they 
both  together.    Now  (ouoth  this  examinant)  doe 
I  them  ?  and  so  taking  them  up,  said,  looke 
Ah  (qnoch  hee)  now  I  see  them  indeed,  but 
I  eoaU  not  see  them :  And  therefore  saith  he,  I 


t  As  tke  poet  was  douMIess  Indebted  to  this  eorioui  work  for 
fhe  ssisn  if  poor  Tom's  evfl  spirits,  and  it  has  now  become 
rmitmmmt,  weappemd  tbe  exact  title  of  the  book,  fh»m  s  copy  in 
tts  Unry  of  the  British  Mnsram  :— 

**  A  DiecJantioD  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,  to  withdraw 
the  ksrtf  of  her  Ms^eml^to*  Snl^ects  fh»m  their  allegeance,  and 
fliB  the  tmth  of  Christian  Religion  professed  in  England,  under 
of  emtting  out  devus.    PrsctlBed  hy  Edmund*,  alias 


«  Jesuit*  and  divers  Romikh  priests  his  wicked  sssoci 

ids.    Vhiiriintn  are  aaaexed  the  Copies  of  tbe  Confessions,  and 

lias^atioBS  of  the  parties  themsdves,  which  were  pretended 

te  he  pSBssssed.  aad  dispossessed,  tsken  upon  oath  belore  her 

Mmk  aiiimrrmamtmtittm'^  toT  csuscs  Eeeleslsstiesll.    At  London 

pStediT  Jsf"^  Babetts,  dwelling  in  BsrbicsB  1608.''— 4t«. 


peroeave  that  the  devil  hath  layd  them  heere,  to  works 
some  mischiefe  upon  you,  Uiat  are  possessed. 

"{Hereuppon  *^  a  great  search  was  made  in  the  house,  to 
know  how  the  said  halter  and  knife  blades  came  thether : 
but  it  could  not  in  any  wise  be  found  out,  as  it  was  pre- 
tended,  till  Ma:  liainy  in  his  next  fit  said,  as  it  was  re- 
ported, that  the  devil  layd  them  in  the  (Gallery,  that  some 
of  those  that  were  possessed,  might  either  nang  them- 
selves with  the  halter,  or  kil  themselves  with  the  Chides." 
•^Examination  of  Fritteood  Williamt,  p.  219. 

The  object  of  the  impoettires  which  form  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Harsnet's  exposilion,  Warburton  describes  as  follows : 

"While  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  their  annada 
against  England,  the  Jesuits  were  here  busy  at  work  to 
promote  it,  by  making  converts :  one  method  they  em- 
ployed was  to  dispossess  pretended  demoniacks,  by  which 
artifice  they  maae  several  hundred  converts  among  the 
common  people.  The  principal  scene  cf(  this  farce  was 
had  in  the  £unily  of  one  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham,  a  Roman- 
catholick,  where  Marwood,  a  servant  of  Antony  Babing- 
ton's  (who  was  afterwards  executed  for  treason),  Trayford, 
an  attendant  upon  Mr.  Peckham,  and  Sarah  and  Friswood 
Williams,  and  Anne  Rmith,  three  ehambermaidt  in  that 
fiunily,  came  into  .the  priests'  hands  for  cure.  But  the 
discipline  of  the  patients  was  so  long  and  severe,  and  the 
priests  so  ehite  and  careless  with  their  success,  that  the 
plot  was  discovered  on  the  confession  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  contrivers  of  it  deservedly  punished." 

(2)  Scene  IV. -~  Were  gloves  in  my  cap.]  Bteevens  re- 
marks, •'  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wear  glovet  in  the 
hat  on  three  distinct  occasicns,  vis.  as  the' favour  of  a 
mistress,  the  memorial  of  a  friend,  asd  as  a  mark  to  be 
ehallenged  by  an  enemv.  Prince  Henry  beasts  that  he 
will  plwk  a  glove  from  tie  commonest  creature,  and  fx  it  in 
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his  helmet ;  and  Tuoca  says  to  Sir  Qaintilian,  in  Decker*s 
Satiromaatix :  '  —  Thou  shalt  wear  her  glove  in  thy  wor- 
shipful hatf  like  to  a  leather  brooch : '  and  Pandora,  in 
Lyf/s  '  Woman  in  the  Moon/  1597  :— 

'  —  he  that  first  present!  me  with  his  head, 
Shall  wear  my  glove  in  favour  for  the  deed.* 

Portia,  in  her  assumed  character,  asks  Bassanio  for  his 
gloves,  which  she  says  she  will  wear  for  hi»  saJce :  and 
^ing  Hennr  V.  gives  the  pretended  glove  of  Alen^ on  to 
Fludlen,  which  afterwards  occasions  his  quuj-i*el  with  the 
English  soldier." 

There  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  practice  of 
gallantry  in  the  life  of  G^rge  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cum- 
Deriand,  which  has  been  commemorated  in  the  fine  por- 
trait of  him  in  the  Bodleian  Picture  GaUery.  At  an 
audience  with  Elissabeth  on  the  return  of  the  earl  from  one 
of  his  voyages,  she  dropped  her  glove,  which  he  took  up 
and  presented  to  her  on  his  knee.  The  queen  then  desired 
him  to  keep  it  for  her  sake ;  and  he  adorned  it  richly  with 
diamonds,  and  wore  it  ever  after  in  the  front  of  his  hat  at 
public  ceremonies. 

(3)  Scene  IV.— 

The  prince  qf  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 
Moao  he '«  eaird,  and  Mahu.] 

If  the  subjoined  extracts  from  Harsnet's  "  Declaration  " 
do  not  prove  indisputably  that  Shakespeare  was  indebted 
to  that  popular  book  for  the  titles  of  Tom  o'  Bedlam's  in- 
fernal spirits,  we  may  infer  that  these  fantastic  names  were 
quite  familiar  to  an  auditory  of  his  time. 

"Now  that  I  have  acquainted  you  with  the  names  of 
•the  Maister,  and  his  twelve  disciples,  the  names  of  the 
places  wherein,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  upon  whom 
these  wonders  were  shewed :  it  seemes  not  incongnieut 
that  I  relate  unto  you  the  names  of  the  devils  whom  in 
this  glorious  pageant  they  did  dispossesse.  *  * 

"  First  then,  to  marshall  them  m  as  good  order,  as  such 
disorderly  cattell  will  be  brought  into,  you  are  to  under- 
stand, that  there  were  in  our  possessed  5  Captaines,  or  Corn- 
maunders  above  the  rest :  Captaine  Pippin,  Bilarwoods 
devil,  Captaine  Philpot,  Tra3rford8  devil,  Captaine  Maho, 
Saras  devil,  Captaine  Modu,  Majniies  devill,  and  Captaine 
Seforoe,  Anne  Smiths  devil.  These  were  not  all  of  equall 
authoritie,  and  place,  but  some  had  more,  some  fewer 
under  theyr  commaund.  *  * 

**  The  names  of  the  punie  spirits  cast  out  of  Trayford 
were  these,  Hiloo,  Smolkin,  Hillio,  Hiaclito,  and  Lustie 
huffe-cap :  this  last  seemes  some  swaggenng  punie  deviU, 
dropt  out  of  a  Tinkers  budget.  *  * 

*'  ModOf  Master  Ma3mies  devill,  was  a  gratmd  Com- 
maunder,  Muster-maister  over  the  Captaines  of  the  seaven 
leadly  sinnes  :  Cliton,  Bernon,  Hilo,  Motubizanto,  and  the 


rest>  himselfe  a  Generall  of  a  kind  and  curteous  dispoaitioD : 
so  saith  Sara  Williams,  touching  this  devils  aoquaintanoe 
with  Mistres  Plater,  and  her  sister  Fid. 

"  Sara  Williams  had  in  her  at  a  bare  word,  all  the  cLevih 
in  hell.  The  Exorcist  askes  Maho,  Saras  devil,  what  oom- 
pany  he  had  with  him,  and  the  devil  makes  no  bones,  but 
tels  him  in  flat  termes,  all  the  devils  in,  hell.  *  * 

"  And  if  I  misse  not  my  markes,  this  Dictator  Madm 
saith,  hee  had  beene  in  Sara  by  the  space  of  two  yeeras, 
then  so  long  hell  was  cleere,  and  had  not  a  devill  to  cast  at 
a  mad  dogge.  And  sooth  I  cannot  much  blame  the  devUs 
for  staying  so  long  abroade,  they  had  taken  up  an  Inne, 
much  sweeter  then  hell :  and  an  hostesse  that  wanted 
neither  wit,  nor  mirth,  to  give  them  kind  welcome. 

"  Heere,  if  you  please,  you  may  take  a  survay  of  the 
whole  regiment  of  hell :  at  least  the  cMefe  Leaderv,  and 
officers,  as  we  finde  them  enrolled  by  theyr  names.  First 
KilUoo,  Hob,  and  a  third  ananymos,  are  booked  doune  for 
three  graund  Conuuaunders,  every  one  having  under  Imn 
800  attendants.  *  * 

'^Frateretto,  Flibetdigithet,  ffoberdidanceyTocohiAto'v^Te 
foure  devils  of  the  round,  or  Morrice,  whom  Sara  in  her 
fits,  tuned  together,  in  measure  and  sweet  cadence.  And 
least  you  should  conceive,  that  the  devils  had  no  musicke 
in  hell,  especially  that  they  would  go  a  mayix^  without 
theu-  musicke,  the  Fldler  comes  in  with  his  Tiaber  and 
Pipe,  and  a  whole  Morioe  after  him,  with  motly  visards 
for  theyr  better  grace.  These  fouro  had  forty  assistants 
under  them,  as  themselves  doe  confesse.  *  * 

'*  Maho  was  generall  Dictator  of  hell ;  and  yet  for  good 
manners  sake,  nee  was  contents  of  his  good  nature  to 
make  shew,  that  himselfe  was  under  the  dieck  of  Modu, 
the  graund  devil  in  Master  Maynie.  These  were  all  in 
poore  Sam  at  a  chop,  with  these  the  poor  soule  travailed 
up  and  doune  full  two  yeeres  together ;  so  as  during  these 
two  yeeres,  it  had  beene  all  one  to  say,  one  is  gone  to  bell« 
or  hoe  is  gone  to  Sara  Williams :  for  shoe  poore  wench 
had  aU  hellin  her  belly."— Chap.  X.  pp.  45—50. 

(4)  Scene  IV.— 

Fie,  fok,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  Hood  qf  a  British  man.] 
A  quotation,  as  Mr.  Jameson  has  shown,  in  his  "  Ulustni- 
tions  of  Northern  Antiquities,"  p.  397,  from  an  old  ro- 
mance, familiarly  known  in  Shakespeare's  day  in  this 
country,  and  still  partly  preserved  in  Scotland.  The 
words  are  those  uttered  by  Bosnian,  lung  of  Elfland, 
when  Child  Rowland,  in  searoh  of  his  sister,  '*  Bonl 
Ellen,"  had  penetrated  to  the  tower  in  which  she  was 
confined  by  the  fairy  emissaries  of  the  Elfland  monarch. — 


<4 


■fi,fi,fo,utd/iimI 


1  smell  the  blood  of  a  Chrittian  man  I 

Be  he  dead,  be  he  living,  wi'  mj  brand 

I'll  dash  hia  harns  [brains]  taut  hia  harn-pan.' 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  VI. — Thai  fellow  luindles  his  how  like  a  crow- 
keeper. "]  The  office  of  "crow- keeper"  was  to  fright  the 
crows  irom  the  com  and  fruit ;  for  this  purpose  a  poor 
rustic,  who,  though  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  was  not 
supposed  to  have  much  skill  in  archery,  was  sometimes 
employed,  and  at  others  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  stuffed 
figure,  resembling  a  man,  and  armed  in  the  same  way. 
Ascham,  in  his  "  Toxophilus,"  when  speaking  of  a  lub- 
berly shooter,  has  a  similar  comparison  to  that  in  the 
text : — "  Another  coureth  downe  and  layeth  out  his  but- 
tockes,  as  thoughe  hee  should  shoote  at  crowes." 

(2)  Scene  VI.— Draw  me  a  clothier's  yard.]  That  is,  an 
arrow  a  dothier's  ^ard  in  length.  The  andent  "long- 
bow" was  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  the  shaft  over 
three.    So,  in  the  old  ballad  of  "  Chevy-Chaoe  :"— 

ISO 


"An  archar  off*  Northomberlonde 
Say  slean  was  the  l(vd  Pere^, 
He  bar  a  bende-bow  in  his  hande, 
Wa»  made  off"tni«tt  tre : 

An  arow,  that  a  ehtk  yorie  was  lang. 
To  th'  hard  stele  halyde  he ; 
A  dynt,  that  was  both  sad  and  soar, 
He  sat  on  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry. 

The  dynt  yt  was  both  sad  and  soar. 
That  he  of  Mongon-byny  s«te ; 
The  swane-fethars,  that  his  arrowe  bar, 
"With  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete." 

Again,  in  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion,"  song  xxvi. : — 

**  All  made  of  Spanish  yew,  their  bows  were  wondrona  ttroiw  * 
They  not  an  arrow  drew,  but  was  a  eloth'gard  long"  ' 


CEITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  KING  LEAH. 


**  Of  All  Shakspeare's  plays,  '  Maobeth '  is  the  most  raind,  '  Hamlet '  the  slowest  in  movement. 
'Lear'  oombinea  length  with  rapidity, — like  the  hurricane  and  the  whirlpool,  absorbing  while  it 
advanoes.  It  begins  as  a  stormy  day  in  summer,  with  brightness  ;  but  that  brightness  is  lurid,  and 
anticxpaieB  the  tempest. 

**It  was  not  without  forethought,  nor  is  it  without  its  due  significance,  that  t)^  division  of  •Lear's 
kiiigdiHn.  is,  in  the  first  six  lines  of  the  play,  stated  as  a  thing  already  determined  in  all  its  particulars, 
preriooaly  to  the  trial  of  professions,  as  the  relative  rewards  of  which  the  daughters  were  to  be  made 
to  ooosider  their  several  portions.  The  strange,  yet  by  no  means  unnatural  mixture  of  selfishness, 
sensibility,  and  habit  of  feeling,  derived  from  and  fostered  by  the  particular  rank  and  usages  of  the 
mdiTidual ; — ^the  intense  desire  of  being  intensely  beloved, — selfish,  and  yet  characteristic  of  the 
Bfifwhnww  of  a  loving  and  kindly  nature  alone; — ^the  self-supportless  leaning  for  all  pleasure  on 
inaiheT^R  breast ; — the  craving  after  sympathy  with  a  prodigal  disinterestedness,  frustrated  by  its  own 
osteotatkni,  and  the  mode  and  nature  of  its  claims ; — ^the  anxiety,  the  distrust,  the  jealousy,  which 
more  or  leas  accompany  all  selfish  afifections,  and  are  amongst  the  surest  contradistinctions  of  mere  fond- 
sesB  from  tme  love,  and  which  originate  Lear  s  eager  wish  to  enjoy  his  daughters*  violent  professions, 
vhilst  the  inveterate  habits  of  sovereignty  convert  the  wish  into  claim  and  positive  rights  and  an 
inoompliauoe  with  it  into  crime  and  treason ; — ^these  facts,  these  passions,  these  moral  verities,  on 
which  the  whole  tragedy  is  founded,  are  all  prepared  for,  and  will  to  the  retrospect  be  found  implied,  in 
these  first  four  or  five  lines  of  the  play.  They  let  us  know  that  the  trial  is  but  a  trick ;  and  that  the 
grocsBDees  of  the  old  king's  rage  is  in  part  the  natural  result  of  a  silly  trick,  suddenly  and  mofit 
imexpectedly  baffled  and  disappointed. 

*<  Having  thus,  in  the  fewest  words,  and  in  a  natural  reply  to  as  natural  a  question,  which  y«^t 
answers  the  secondary  purpose  of  attracting  our  attention  to  the  difierence  or  diversity  between  ti  e 
chancters  of  Cornwall  and  Albany,  provided  the  premises  and  data,  as  it  were,  for  our  after-insight 
into  the  mind  and  mood  of  the  person  whose  character,  passions,  and  sufferings  are  the  main  subject- 
matter  of  the  play ; — ^fix>m  Lear,  the  persona  patiens  of  his  drama,  Shakspeare  passes  without  delay  to 
the  second  in  importance,  the  chief  agent  and  prime  mover,  and  introduces  Edmund  to  our  acquaint- 
aooe,  preparii^  us  with  the  same  felicity  of  judgment,  and  in  the  same  easy  and  natural  way,  for  his 
chancter  in  the  seemingly  casual  communication  of  its  origin  and  occasion.  From  the  first  drawing  up 
of  the  curtain  Edmund  has  stood  before  us  in  the  united  strength  and  beauty  of  earliest  manhood.  Our 
eyes  have  been  questioning  him.  Gifted  as  he  is  with  high  advantages  of  person,  and  further  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  powerful  intellect  and  a  strong  energetic  will,  even  without  any  concurrence  of 
rirenmstancea  and  accident,  pride  wiU  necessarily  be  the  sin  that  most  easily  besets  him.  £ut  Edmund 
is  also  the  known  and  acknowledged  son  of  the  princely  Gloster :  he,  therefore,  has  both  the  germ  of 
ptide,  and  the  conditions  best  fitted  to  evolve  and  ripen  it  into  a  predominant  feeling.  Yet,  hitherto, 
no  reason  i^ypears  why  it  should  be  other  than  the  not  unusual  pride  of  person,  talent,  and  birth, — a 
pride  auxiliary,  if  not  akin  to  many  virtues,  and  the  natural  ally  of  honourable  impulses.  But,  alas  ! 
in  bis  own  presence  his  own  fiEkther  takes  shame  to  himself  for  the  frank  avowal  that  he  is  his  father  ; 
^  has '  blnshed  ao  often  to  acknowledge  him,  that  he  is  now  brazed  to  it.'  Edmund  hears  the  circum- 
ftioces  of  his  birth  spoken  of  with  a  most  degrading  and  licentious  levity.  *  *  *  This,  and  the  con- 
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Bciousness  of  its  notoriety, — ^the  gnawing  conviction  that  evexy  show  of  respect  is  an  effort  of  oonrte^, 
which  recalls,  while  it  represses,  a  contrary  feeling ; — ^this  is  the  ever-trickling  flow  of  wormwood 
and  gall  into  the  wounds  of  pride, — the  corrosive  vinu  which  inoculates  pride  with  a  venom  not  its 
own, — ^with  envy,  hatred,  and  a  lust  for  that  power  which,  in  its  blaze  of  radiance,  would  hide  the  dark 
spots  on  his  disc, — with  pangs  of  shame  personally  undeserved,  and  therefore  felt  as  wrongSy  and 
with  a  blind  ferment  of  vindictive  working  towards  the  occasions  and  causes,  especially  towards  a 
brother,  whose  stainless  birth  and  lawful  honours  were  the  constant  remembrancers  of  his  own  debase- 
ment, and  were  ever  in  the  way  to  prevent  all  chance  of  its  being  unknown,  or  overlooked  and 
forgotten. 

^  Kent  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  perfect  goodness  in  all  Shakspeare's  characters,  and  yet  the  most 
individualized.  There  is  an  extraordinary  charm  in  his  bluntness,  which  is  that  only  of  a  nobleman 
arising  from  a  contempt  of  overstrained  courtesy ;  and  combined  with  easy  placability  where  goodness  of 
heart  is  apparent.  His  passionate  affection  for,  and  fidelity  to  Lear,  act  on  our  feelings  in  Learns  own 
favour :  virtue  itself  seems  to  be  in  company  with  him. 

**  The  Steward  should  be  placed  in  exact  antithesis  to  Kent,  as  the  only  character  of  utter  irredeemable 
baseness  in  Shakspeare.  Even  in  this  the  judgment  and  invention  of  the  poet  are  very  observable ;  for 
what  else  could  the  willing  tool  of  a  Goneril  be  ?  Not  a  vice  but  this  of  baseness  was  left  open  to  him. 

^Tbe  Fool  is  no  comic  buffoon  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh, — ^no  forced  condesoenaion  of 
Shakspeare's  genius  to  the  taste  of  his  audience.  Accordingly  the  poet  prepares  for  his  introduction, 
which  he  never  does  with  any  of  his  common  clowns  and  fools,  by  bringing  him  into  living  oonnection 
with  the  pathos  of  the  play.  He  is  as  wonderful  a  creation  as  Caliban ; — ^his  wild  babblings,  and  implied 
idiocy,  articulate  and  guage  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

"  The  monster  Gk)neril  prepares  what  is  necessary,  while  the  character  of  Albany  renders  a  still  more 
maddening  grievance  possible,  namely,  Regan  and  Cornwall  in  perfect  sympathy  of  monstrosity.  Not  a 
sentiment,  not  an  image,  which  can  give  pleasure  on  its  own  account,  is  admitted  ;  whenever  iheae 
creatures  are  introduced,  and  they  are  brought  forward  as  little  as  possible,  pure  horror  reigDS 
throughout. 

"  Edgar's  assumed  madness  serves  the  great  purpose  of  taking  off  part  of  the  shock  which  would 
otherwise  be  caused  by  the  true  madness  of  Lear,  and  further  displays  the  profound  difference  between 
the  two.  In  every  attempt  at  representing  madness  throughout  the  whole  range  of  dramatic  literatorey 
with  the  single  exception  of  Lear,  it  is  mere  light-headedneas,  as  especially  in  Otway.  In  Edgai^s 
ravings,  Shakspeare  all  the  while  lets  you  see  a  fixed  purpose,  a  practical  end  in  view ;  in  Lear's,  there  is 
only  the  brooding  of  the  one  anguish,  an  eddy  without  progression.*' — Coleridgb. 
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COKIOLANUS. 


^  The  Tragedy  of  CoriolanoB "  appears  to  have  been  fint  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  In 
the  same  year,  November  8tJi,  it  waa  entered  on.  the  Begislers  of  tlie  Stationers*  Company  by 
Bloimt  and  Jaggard,  the  publishers  of  the  folio,  as  one  of  the  copies  **  not  formerly  entered  to 
other  men."  Malone  ascribes  it  to  the  year  1610  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  some  peculiarities 
in  the  style,  which  would  lead  us  to  class  it  among  the  poet's  latest  plays,  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  eridenoey  internal  or  extrinsic,  to  assist  in  determiniog  within  several  years  the  date  of  its 
production.  That  it  was  written  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  Camden's  "  Eemains  "  in 
1G05  is  probable,  from  the  resemblance  between  the  following  version  of  the  famous  apologue  of 
the  members'  rebellion  against  the  belly,  as  told  by  that  author,  aud  the  same  story  in  the  speecli 
of  Menenins,  Act  I.  Sc.  1 ;  for,  as  Malone  remarks,  although  Shakespeare  found  this  fable  in 
North's  Plutarch,  there  are  seme  expressions,  as  well  as  the  enumeration  of  the  functions 
pefifonned  by  the  respective  instruments  of  the  body,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  from 
Camden:* — 

''All  the  members  of  the  body  conspired  against  the  stomach,  as  against  the  swallowing  gulfe 
cf  all  their  labours;  for  whereas  the  eies  beheld,  the  eares  heard,  the  handes  laboured,  the  feeto 
travefled,  the  tongue  spake,  and  all  partes  performed  their  functions ;  onely  the  stomache  lay 
ydle  and  consumed  all.  Hereuppon  they  joyntly  agreed  al  to  forbeare  their  laboiurs,  and  to  pine 
away  their  lazie  and  publike  enemy.  One  day  passed  over,  the  second  followed  very  tedious,  but 
the  third  day  was  so  greevous  to  them  all,  that  they  called  a  common  counsel.  The  eyes  waxed 
dimme,  the  ibete  oould  not  support  the  bodie ;  the  armes  waxed  lazie,  the  tongue  faltered,  and 
could  not  lay  open  the  matter.  Therefore  they  all  with  one  accord  desired  the  advice  of  the 
ioari.    There  JSeamm  layd  open  before  them/'  Sec, 

So,  Shakespeare : — 

'*  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  members 
Bebell'd  against  the  belly ;  thus  aocos'd  it : — 
That  only  like  a  gnlpK  it  did  remain 
r  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  inactiTe, 
Still  cupboaiding  the  viand,  never  bearing 


•  Accordliv  to  Douce,   Camden  derived  what   he   hae    I   reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  aqd  pTofettee  to  have  received  it 
ftbled  of  llv  C»Me  fnm  i^ha  of  Salitbnrj,  who  wrote  In  the   |   from  Pope  Hadrian  lY. 
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Like  labour  with  the  rest^  where  the  other  mstruments 

Did  9€ey  and  Kear,  devise,  inttrud,  wali,  feel. 

And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 

Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 

Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered, — 

'True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,*  quoth  he, 

'  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, — 

but,  if  you  do  remember, 

I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 

Even  to  the  court,  Uie heart,  to  tke teat  o' the  hrain* ** 


In  the  several  incidentfl,  and  in  some  of  the  principal  speeches  of  his  tragedy,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  parallel  passages  at  the  end,  Shakespeare  has  faithfully  followed  "  The  Life  of  Caiua 
Martins  Coriolanus,"  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch ;  a  translation  which  was 
rendered  from  the  French  of  Amyot,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  was  first  published  in  1579,  with 
the  title, — '*  The  Lives  of  the  Noble  Grecians  and  Romanes,  compared  together  by  that  grave 
leanied  Philosopher  and  Historiographer  Plutarke  of  Cbseronea." 


f  ersffns  IJtpnstnUb, 


I  Trihwne9  of  the  People. 


Caixts  Marctvs  Coriolanus,  a  noble  Roman. 

COMINIUS,  V 

\  OenercUe  againtt  the  Yolscians. 
Titus  Larttus,  ) 

SiciNius  Yelutus, 

Junius  Brutus, 

Toung  Marcius,  iScm  to  Coriolanus. 

Menektus  Agrippa,  Friend  to  Coriolanus. 

NiCANOR. 

A  Roman  Herald. 

TuLLUS  AuFiDiuB,  General  of  the  Yolscians. 


Lieutenant  to  Auftdius. 

Adrian. 

Oonspiratora  with  Aufidius. 

A  Citizen  of  Antium. 

Two  Yolscian  Guards. 

YoLUMNiA,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
YiRGiLiA,  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Yaleria,  Friend  to  Yirgilia. 
Qentlewomau  attending  on  Yiigilia. 


Roman  and  Yolscian  Senatore^  Patricians,  jEdiles,  LictorSf  Soldiers,  Citizens^  Messengers,  Servants  to 
•  Aufidius,  and  other  Attendants, 

SCENE,— Par/2y  in  Rome  ;  and  partly  in  the  teiritories  of  the  Yolscians  aT^d  Antiatea. 
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I.— Borne.     A  Street. 


Avln-  a  CanpoKj/  oj  mulinmu  Citizens,  vrilh 
itava,  dubt,  and  other  weapoiu. 


1  CtT.  Befiire   we    proceed  anj  further,  heiir 
Bcipeak. 
OrnzEKi.  Speak,  speak  ! 


1  Git.  Tou  afe  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than 
to  famish  ? 

CiTizKN's.  B«eolvnd,  resolved  I 

1  CiT.  Firat,  jou  know  Caiua  Marciun  is  cbief 
enemy  to  the  pe<iple. 

CiTizEMB.  We  know  't,  we  know 't ! 

m 


ACT  I.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[0OBVE  L 


1  CiT.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  'U  have  com  at 
our  own  price.     Is 't  a  verdict  ? 

Citizens.  No  more  talking  on't;    let  it  be 
done :  awaj,  away  ! 

2  Orr.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Crr.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens;  the 
patricians  good.*  What  authority  surfeits  on  would 
i-elieve  us  :  if  they  would  yield  us  but  the  super- 
fluity, while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess 
they  relieved  us  humanely ;  but' they  think  we  are 
too  dear :  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  the  object 
of  our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize 
their  abundance ;  our  sufFerance  is  a  gain  to  them. — 
Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become 
rakes  :^  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hanger 
for  bread,  not.  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  Crr.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius  ? 

Citizens.  Against  him  first :  fae*6  a  very  dog 
to  the  comnKmalty. 

2  Crr.  Consider  you  what  services  be  has  done 
for  his  country  ? 

1  Crr.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  oonteni  to  give 
him  good  report  for't,  but  Ihal  he  pays  bimsdf 
with  being  proud. 

2  Crr.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maficiottsly.^ 

1  CiT.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done 
famously,  he  did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft- 
conscienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for 
liis  country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  modier,  and  to 
be  partly  proud  ;'^  whidi  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude 
of  his  virtue. 

2  CiT.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  Mm.  You  must  in  no  way  say 
he  is  covetous. 

1  Crr.  If  I  must  not,  T  need  not  be  barren  of 
accusations ;  he  hath  faidts,  with  surplus,  to  tire 
in  repetition.  [Sh<nU8  wUhoutJ]  What  shoots  are 
these  ?  The  other  side  o'  the  city  is  risen :  why 
stay  we  prating  here  ?  to  the  Capitol ! 

Citizens.  Come,  come ! 

1  Cit.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 

2  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa ;  one  that 
hath  always  loved  the  people. 

1  Crr.  He's  one  honest  enough;  would,  all  the 
rest  were  so ! 


Enter  Menenius  Aqbippa. 


a  —  <A«  patricians  f/ood.]  Good  U  here  used  in  the  commercial 
•ense,  oi  iubttanee;  as  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  3,— 

*'  Antonio  is  ngood  man.'* 

h  —ereve  become  rakes :]  '<  As  lean  as  a  take  "  is  a  very  an- 
ciaut  proverb ;  it  is  found  in  Chaucer's  Cant.  Tales,  1.  28!?,^ 

"  Al  so  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a  rake  ;  " 

and  Spenser  has  it  in  hU  "  Faerie  Qaeene,"  B.  II.  c.  11,— 

"  His  body  leane  and  meagre  as  a  rake.'* 

Nay.  but  speak  not  maliciously.]  In  the  old  text  this  speech 
hn*  ttie  prefix  **  All "  to  it,  as  if  spoken  by  a  body  of  the  cltisens, 
but  it  anquestionahly  belongs  to  the  second  Citixen. 
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Men.  What  work's,  my  coimtrymeny  in  hand? 
Where  go  you  with  bats  and  clubs?  The  matter 
Speak,  I  pray  you. 

1  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the 
senate;  *  they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what 
we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'em  in 
deeds.  They  say  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths; 
they  shall  know  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Tf\liy,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine 
honest  neighbours, 
WiH  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

1  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  paitricians  of  you.     For  your  wants. 
Your  suffering  in  this  deartli,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Boman  state  ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  Ihousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment:  for  ihe  dearth. 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.  Alack, 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  aAd  you  slander 
The  hdms  o'  the  state,  who  iCare  for  you  like 

fathers, 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Crr.  Care  for  usi  —  True,  indeed,  they 
ne'er  cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and 
th^r  store-houses  <»tunmed  with  grain ;  make  edicts 
for  usury,  to  support  usurers ;  (^  jpepeal  daily  any 
wholesome  act  established  against  the  rich ;  and 
provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily,  to  chain  up 
and  restrain  the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up, 
th^  will ;  and  there's  all  the  love  Ihey  bear  us. 

jflJBN.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
Or  be  aecus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  stale  't'  a  little  more. 

1  Cit.  Well,  I  '11  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must 
not  think  to  fob  off  our  dbgrace  with  a  tale :  but, 
an't  please  you,  deliver. 


*  — to  please  his  mother,  an^  to  be  partly  proud;]  This  n»y 
mean,  **  —  partlii  io  please  his  mother,  and  hecatut  he  «9« 
proud ;  **  but  yre  believe  the  genuine  text  would  give  us,  "  — and 
to  be  porili/  proud." 

•  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  senate ;]  This  and  the 
subsequent  speeches  of  the  civic  interlocutor,  are  in  the  old  copy 
assigned  to  the  second  Citixen.  Capell  originally  gave  them  lo 
the  first  Citixen  (though  Malone,  more  #tfo,  takes  credit  forii). 
and  the  previous  dialogue  very  clearly  shows  the  necessity  of  the 
change. 

t  To  stale't  a  little  more.]  The  foUo  has  "To  seah%"  for 
which  Theobald  substituted  stale* t^  so  doubt  the  genuine  word. 
See  Massinget's  •<  Unnatural  Combat,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  2, — 

"  I  '11  not  ftaU  the  Jest 

By  my  relation," 

and  Giflbrd't  note  on  that  passage. 


ACT  I.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[SOENl  I. 


M£5.  There  was  a  time^  when  all  the  body's 
^members 
Bebell'd  agunst  the  belly ;  thus  accus'd  it : — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remaiu 
r  the  midst  o'  the  body^  idle  and  unactive, 
Sdli  cnpboarding  the  yiand,  never  bearing 
like  labour  with  the  rest,   where  the  other  in- 

stnunents 
JM  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answer'd, — 

1  CiT.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Mix.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of 
snule. 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, — 
Tor,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  beUy  smile. 
As  well  as  speak, — ^it  tauntingly  *  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  My 
Aft  yon  malign  our  senators  for  that 
Tbey  are  not  such  as  you. — 

1  CiT.  Your  belly's  answer  ?    What ! 

The  kingly-erowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Got  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  oar  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Mei.  What  then  ?— 

Tore  me,  this  fellow  speaks  ! — what  then  ?  what 
then  ?  [strain'd, 

1  Crr.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  re- 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, — 

Mks.  Well,  what  then  ? 

1  Crr.  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  belly  answer  ? 

Mms.  I  will  tell  you  ; 

If  jou  11  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience,  a  while,  you  'Ut  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

1  Crr.  You're  long  about  it. 

Hkst.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

Your  most  grave  beDy  was  deliberate, 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answered : — 
Trw£  is  itf  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he. 
Thai  I  receive  the  general  food  atfrst. 
Which  you  do  live  upon  ;  and  fit  it  is, 
Beecaue  I  am  the  store-house  and  the  shop 
Of  the  uhole  body .«  but^  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  Mood, 

to  the  court,  the  lieart, — to  the  seat  o'  the 
brain  ; 


(MOM  text,  teis/««^l|r. 


(t)  Old  text,  you'ti. 


Tbou  nseal,  that  art  wont  In  blood  to  nui, 
Lead's!  first,  to  win  •ome  rantage.] 

1 "  and  **  la  blood  "  being  ancient  terms  of  the  chase,  the 

1f|httf  My  to  a  deer,  lean   and  oat  of  condition,  the  latter 

■pifriDf  one  fall  of  Tiicour  and  dangerous  to  his  hunters,  Me- 

.Muas  is  snppoaed  to  mean,— thou  meagre  wretch,  least  in 

htut  sod  lesohitlon,  art  prompt  enough  to  lead  when  profit  points 
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And,  through  tlie  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
Tlie  strongest  nerves  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live :  and  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends, — ^this  says  the  belly,  mark 
me, — 

1  CiT.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 

Men.  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each. 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  alt, 
And  leave  me  but  the  branS^) — What  say  you 
toH? 

1  CiT.  It  was  an  answer :  how  apply  you  this  ? 

Men.  The  senators  of   Rome  are  this  good 
belly,  ^ 
And  you  the  mutinous  members  :  for,  examine 
Their  counsels  and   their  cares;    digest  things 

rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common ;  you  shall  find. 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds  or  comes  from  them  to  you. 
And   no  way  from   yourselves, — "What  do   you 

think, — 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

1  CiT.  I  the  great  toe  !  Why  the  great  toe  ? 

Men.  For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run,* 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  apd  clubs ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle ; 
The  one  side  must  have  bale.  — ^ 


Enter  Caius  Marcius. 

Hail,  noble  Marcius  I 
Mab.  Thanks. — What's  the  matter,  you  dis- 
Bcntious  rogues. 
That,  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

1  Crr.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee  will 
flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you 

curs. 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?   the  one  affrights 

you, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.   He  that  trusts  to  you, 

the  vay.  Yet,  if  nothing  better  can  be  extracted  fh>m  these  words 
in  their  metaphorical  sense,  we  would  rather  understand  them 
literally,  and  believe  "  worst "  to  be  a  misprint,  as  it  might  easily 
be,  for  last.  The  passage  then  becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
in  character  with  the  speaker . — 

"  Thou  rascal,  that  art  last  in  blood  [that  is,  into  blootbhed]  to  run , 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  Tantage." 

b  —  bale:—]  That  is,  hurt,  injury,  calamity. 


Where  he  ebould  find  jou  lions,  finds  you  hares  ; 

Where  foies,  geese  :  you  are  no  surer,  do. 

Than  is  the  coal  of  fii'e  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is. 

To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subduee  him, 

And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who  deserves 


e  your  hate ;  and  jniur  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews   down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye  I 

Trust  ye ! 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.      What's  the 

matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  tha  tnty 


Yon  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would    feed    on    one    another? — Wliat's  tbeir 

seeking? 
Men.  For  com  at  their  own  rates ;   wbenof, 

they  say, 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mab.  Hang  'em  !  T/k}/  «j  / 

They'll  sit  by  the  tire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  the  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise, 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines ;  side  ffLctions,  ud 

give  out 
Conjecture  marriages  ;  making  parties  strong, 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.      They  say   there') 

grain  enough ! 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth. 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry' 

A  '■  qnurr.'  in  tb«  liin(ui(a  oT  tba  fiinit,  mauit  t  plH  '' 


ACT  L] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[scene  I. 


With  tbotuands  of  these  qaarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  eoM  pick  *  mj  lance. 

Mbx.  Xaj,  these  are  almost  thoroughl  J  persuaded ; 
For  though  abnndantlj  thej  lack  discretion, 
Tel  are  thej  passing  oowardlj.     But^  I  beseech 

jou, 
Whit  sajs  the  other  troop  ? 

Mab.  Thej  are  dissoly'd':  hang  'em  ! 

TVj  said  thej  were  an-hungry;    sigh'd  forth 

proTerhs, —  [eat ; — 

Tint  hunger  broke  stone  walls ; — ^that  dogs  must 

lliat  meat  was  made  for  mouths ; — that  the  gods 

sent  not 
Oom  fir  the  rich  men  onl  j : — ^with  these  shreds 
Tbey  vented  their  complainings;    which  being 

answerMy 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
(To  hnak  the  heart  of  generositj,^ 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale)  thej  threw  their 
caps  [moon, 

As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the 
Sxnting*  their  emulation. 
Mnr.  What  is  granted  them  ? 

MiB.  five  tribones  to  defend  their  vulgar 
wisdoms. 
Of  thor  own  choice :  one's  Junius  Brutus, 
Sidnios  Yelutos,  and  I  know  not — 'sdeath ! 
The  Fsfable  should  have  first  unroordf  the  citj, 
&e  10  pievail'd  with  me :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  inBuirection'A  arguing. 
Mxx.  This  is  stranire. 

Mail  Go,  get  jou  home,  jou  fragments ! 

kwter  a  Messenger. 

Mb88.  Where's  Cains  Marcius? 
Mas.  Here:  what's  the  matter? 

Mess.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Yolsces  are  in 
arms.  [to  vent 

Hajl  I  am  glad  on 't ;  then  we  shall  have  means 
Our  mosty  saperflnitj. — See,  our  best  elders. 

hAer  OoxiNiuBy    Titus  Labtius,   and    other 
Seoaton ;     Junius    Bbutus    and     Sicmius 

VlLUTOT. 

1  Sor.  Marcius,  'tis  true  that  jou  have  latelj 
told  us; 
^  Vi^soes  are  in  arms. 


('}  Old  text,  AftMlAa^. 


(t)  Old  text»  umroo*9i. 


1^1 


^-F«k  M  fasM.]     ThAt  Is,  pitch  my  lanee.     The  word 
Pf»VfUek  b  in  eommon  ore  ttOl  in  many  parts  of  England. 
-  2*  ^S?  ***•  ^"^^^  •'  generosity,—]  To  crush  the  privileges 
i^P^yy"*"™-    OtmeroHtmit  used  in  its  primary  sense.    So 
"Otkd^-Actin.Sc.S:-. 

**  ^—  tha  MMTOKJ  Islanders 
By  ym  loTited,  do  attend  yoor  presence.'* 
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Mar.  Thej  have  a  leader, 

TuUus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  jou  to't. 
I  sin  in  envjing  his  nobilitj ; 
And  were  I  anj  thing  but  what  I  am, 
I  would  wish  me  onlj  he. 

Cou.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mab.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  bj  the  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  m J  partj,  I  'd  revolt,  to  make 
Onlj  mj  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  Sex.  Then,  worth j  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  jour  former  promise. 

Mab.  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant. — ^Titus  Lartius,*  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face. 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out? 

Tn.  No,  Caius  Marcius ; 

I  '11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other, 
Ere  staj  behind  this  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred  ! 

1  Sen.  Your  compan  j  to  the  Capitol ;  where, 
I  know, 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Trr.  Lead  jou  on : 

Follow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  jou ; 
Eight  worthj  jou  prioritj. 

Com.  Noble  Marcius ! 

1  Sen.  Hence !     To  jour  homes,  be  gone ! 

[To  the  Citizens. 

Mab.  Naj,  let  them  follow : 

The  Yolsces  have  much   oom;   take  these  rats 

thither. 
To  gnaw  their  gamers. — Worshipful  mutiners. 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth :  praj,  follow. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and 
Menen.     Citizens  steal  away. 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius? 

Bbu.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the 
people, — 

Bru.  Mark'd  jou  his  lip,  and  ejes  ? 

Sic.  Naj,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird 
the  gods. 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him  !   he  is 
grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant.® 

Sic.  Such  a  nature. 


(*)  Old  text,  Lueiu$. 

c  The  present  wars  deTour  him  I  he  is  grown 

Too  proud  to  be  so  Taliant.] 
The  beginning  of  this  speech,  which  has  been  explained, — his 
pride  of  military  prowess  in  these  wars  devours  him,  we  prefer  to 
read,   with  Warburton,  as  an  Imprecation.    The  latter  words 
appear  to  import, — He  Is  grown  too  proud  of  being  so  valiant. 

e2 


ACT  I.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[9CEXM  IIL 


Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon :  but  I  do  wonder. 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bbu.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims, — 

In  whom  already  he's  well  grac'd,— cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  0,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  btuiness  1 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well, 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits*  rob  Commius. 

Bhu.  Come ; 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though   Marcius  earn'd  them  not;  and  all   his 

faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honoura,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  dispatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion, 
More  than  his  singularity,^  he  goes 
Upon  this  present  action. 

Bbu.  Let's  along.     [^Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— Corioli.     Tlie  Senate-House, 
Enter  Tullus  Aupidiub,  and  certain  Senators. 

I  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Bome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels/ 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

AuF.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

What  erer  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state, 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act,  ere  Bome 
Had  circumvention?     'Tis  not  four  days  gone, 
Since  I  heard  thence;  these  are  the  words: — I 

think 
I  have  the  letter  here ; — ye&f  here  it  is : —  {^Reads, 
They  have  pressed  a  power ^  hut  it  is  not  knotcn 
Whether  foi'  eoJit  or  west :  the  dearth  is  great  ; 
The  people  mutinous :  arid  it  is  rumoured, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(  Who  is  of  Rome  vjorse  hated  than  of  you) 
A  nd  Titus  Laiiius,  a  most  valiant  Romany 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  His  bent :  most  likely  His  for  you  : 
Consider  of  it. 

1  Sen.  Our  army 's  in  the  field : 


•  Of  hiM  demerits  rob  Cominiu*.']  **  Demerit*  "  mnd  merit*  had, 
of  old,  the  same  meaning,  that  of  deiertt. 
b  More  than  hie  singularity,—]  As  *'  slngolaritT  *'  formerly  im- 

}»lied  preeminence,  Sicinius  may  mean,  sarcasticaliy,— after  what 
luhion  beeide  his  uauat  aeeumidion  of  superiority. 
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We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Bome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

AuF.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves;  which  in  the 

hatching. 
It  seem'd,  appear'd  to  Bome.     By  the  discovery, 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was. 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Bome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Xoble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission  ;  hie  you  to  your  bands ; 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli :  ^ 
If  they  set  down  before 's,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  your  army ;  but,  I  think,  you'll  find 
They've  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

AuF.  O,  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more. 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All.  The  gods  assist  you ! 

AuF.  And  keep  your  honours  safe  ! 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen.  Farewell. 
All.  Farewell.  lExeunt 


SCENE  III.— Bome.     An  Apartment  in  Mar- 
cius' House, 

Enter  Volumnta  and  Vi&oilia  :  they  9it  down 
on  two  low  stools,  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  if  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that 
absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  em- 
bracements  of  his  bed  where  he  would  show  most 
love.  When  yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and 
the  only  son  of  my  womb ;  when  youth  with  come- 
liness plucked  all  gaze  his  way ;  when,  for  a  day 
of  kings'  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not  sell  him 
an  hour  from  her  beholding  ;  I, —  considering  how 
honour  would  become  such  a  person ;  that  it  was 
no  better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall,  if 
renown  made  it  not  stir, — was  pleased  to  let  Idm 
seek  danger  where  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To 
a  cruel  war  I  sent  him;  from  whence  he  returned, 
his  brows  bound  with  oak.(S)  I  tell  thee,  daughter, 
— I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was 


e  —  are  enter'd  in  our  counsels,—]  Hare  penetrated  Into  our 
secrets,  or,  are  infomed  of  our  purposes. 

d  —  Corioli :1  In  the  folio  this  *  name  is  spelt  "Coriolvi.'' 
"  Corloles,"  or  "  Carioles." 


J 


1  man-diilJ,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had 
jntfi  himself  &  man. 

Vie.  But  had  he  died  in  the  buainess,  madam, — 
bow  then? 

Vol.  Then  hia  good  report  should  have  been 
taj  nn ;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear 
ae  profess  sincerelj,  had  I  a  dozen  sons,— each 
in  nj  lore  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine 
•nd  mj  good  Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven 
■ite  mMj  for  their  country,  than  one  roluptuously 
Krfat  out  of  action. 


EnUr  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gm.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to 

Tisit  jou. 
Vb.  Beseei^h   you,   give  me  leave   to    retire 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 


Muthiiiks  I  licai'  hither  your  husband's  drum  ; 
See  him  pluck  Autidius  dovm  by  the  hmr ; 
Aa  children  from  a  bear,  the  Volsccs  shunning  him : 
Methinks  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
Come  on,  yov,  cowards  !  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Thovgh  you  were  h&m  m  Rome :  his  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  hftrvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

ViR.   His  bloody  bivw  I     0,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy  :  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords'  contending.* — Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Exit  Gent. 

Vm.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius  I 

Vol.  He  II    beat  Aufidius'   head    below    his 
knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 


Id  Mi.  Vf.  N.  LiiUfni,— 


ACT  I.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[bcdts  it. 


£rUer  Yaleeia,  attended  hy  an  Usher,  and  a 

Gentlewoman. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam. 

Vnt.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val.  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest 
house-keepers.  What  are  you  sewing  here? 
A  fine  spot,  in  good  faith. — ^How  does  your 
little  son  ? 

ViB.  I  thank  your  ladyship;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  He  had  rather'see  the  swords,  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  school-master. 

Val.  O*  my  word,  the  father's  son:  I'U  swear, 
'tis  a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked 
upon  him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together : 
h'as  such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him 
run  after  a  gilded  butterfly ;  and  when  he  caught 
it,  he  let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it  again ;  and 
over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up  again :  catched  it 
again :  or*  whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how 
'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it ;  O,  I 
warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it. 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

ViB.  A  crack,^  madam. 

Val.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this 
afternoon. 

ViB.  No,  good  madam;  I  will  not  out  of 
doors. 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors ! 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

ViB.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience;  I'll  not 
over  the  threshold  till  my  lord  return  from  the 
wars. 

Val.  Fie,  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably :  come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

ViB.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit 
her  with  my  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vm.  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want 
love. 

Val.  You  would  be  another  Penelope:  yet, 
they  say,  all  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses' 
absence,  did  but  fill  Ithaca*  full  of  moths. 
Come;  I  would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as 
your  finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for 
pity.     Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 

Vnt.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me ;  indeed,  I 
will  not  forth. 

Val.  In  truth  la,  go  with  me;  and  I'll  tell 
you  excellent  news  of  your  husband. 


(•)  Old  text,  if  Mica. 

•  —  or  whether  hit  fall  enraged  *<«i,— ]  Or,  here,  is  probablj  a 
mUpriot  for  and. 
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ViB.  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you;  there 
came  news  from  him  last  night. 

ViB.  Indeed,  madam  ? 

Val.  In  earnest,  it's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator 
speak  it.  Thus  it  is : — The  Volsoes  have  an  army 
forth;  against  whom  Cominius  the  general  is 
gone,  with  one  part  of  our  Boman  power :  your 
lord  and  Titus  Lartius  are  set  down  before  thor 
city  Corioli ;  they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and 
to  make  it  brief  wars.  This  is  true,  on  mine 
honour ;  and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Vnt.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam;  I  will 
obey  you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  she 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Val.  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would. — ^Fare  you 
well  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — ^Pr'ythee, 
Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemness  out  o'door,  and  go 
along  with  us. 

Vnt.  No,  at  a  word,  madam ;  indeed,  I  mast 
not. 
I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Val.  Well  then,  £Etrewell.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  jy.—Bef<n'e  CoriolL 

EnteTf  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Mabciub,  Titds 
Labtius,  Officers  and  Soldiers. 


Mab.  Yonder    comes    news: — a  wager  they 

have  met. 
Labt.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mab.  'Tis  done. 

Labt.  Agreed. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mab.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 
Mess.  They  lie  in  view,  but  have  not  spoke  as 

yet. 
Labt.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mab.  I'll  buy  him  of  you. 

Labt.  No,  I'll  nor  sell  nor  give  him:  lend 
you  him  I  will. 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 
Mab.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 
Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mab.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'larum,  and 
they  ours. — 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  woi^l. 


b  A  crack,  madam,}  A  "  crack  "  ii  a  bold,  sharp  boy:  a  aMriii' 
kin.  The  term  occurs  again  in  the  "  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV." 
Act  III.  8c.  2 :— *'  I  sav  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court- 
gate,  when  he  was  a  crack,  not  thus  high." 


Uttl  ve  will)  nnoking  swords  may  maivh  &om 
To  belp  DDT  fielded  friends ! — Come,  blow  thy 


Tiny  mund  a  parley.     £nter,  on  tlu  waltt,  tome 
Seii«t«rs  and  otAen. 

TnDns  AnBdios,  is  be  witliin  jour  walle  ? 
1  Sn.  No,  nor  a  man  that  feare  j'ou  less  than 
he, 
IWi  leaser  than  a  little.     Hark  !  our  drams 

[Drunu  afar  of. 
An  bno^g  forth  our  jonth!  well  br^  our 

walla. 
Bather  than  the;  aball  pound  us  up :  our  gates, 
Vindi  jet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinn'd  with 

rnsbM: 
TWjll  <^ien  of  tbeniselres.     Hark  ;ou,  far  off ! 
[Alarum  afar  of. 
That  is  AuGdins ;  list,  what  work  he  makes 
AnaD|it  jour  cloren  armj. 
Mia.  0,  they  are  at  it! 

Lait.  Thdr  noiae  be  our  instruction. — Ladders, 


— BoUt  *nd  pliiDH 


The  Vobcee  enter  and  pan  aver  the  Stage. 

Mab.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their 

city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and 

fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — AdTance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on, 

my  fellows  ; 
He  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Vohce, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 


Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  \<i[aix»,  fighting. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  hack  to  their  trenehei. 
Re-enter  Miaciua. 

Mab.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on 

You  shames  of  Bome !  you  herd  of '—Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er ;  that  you  may  be  abborr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  !     You  souls  of  geese. 


itaeuiicaJ  effect  prvduccd  by  Ihi 
cileiiljaltcnto.'* 

"  ^^uithnrdot  boili  ma^^  pLofi 


ippreuloD  in  Ihe  rpHch,  mtr- 
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That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and 

hell! 
All  hurt  behind  ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agu'd  fear !      Mend,  and  charge 

home, 
Or,  bj  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe, 
And  make  my  wars  on  you  I  look  to't :  come  on ; 
If  you'll   stand  fast,  we'U  beat  them  to  their 

wives, 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed.* 

Another  Alarum.  The  Volsces  and  Bomans  re- 
enter y  and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Volsces 
retire  into  Corioli,  and  Mabcius  foUows 
them  to  the  goJtes, 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope: — now  prove  good 

seconds : 
'T  is  for  the  followers  Fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  fliers :  (^)  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[^Enters  the  gates, 

1  Sol.  Fool-hardiness ;  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  I. 

[The  gates  are  closed. 

3  Sol.  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

[Alarum  continues. 
All.  To  the  pot,*  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Labtiub. 

Labt.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

1  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates :  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Last.  O  noble  fellow ! 

Who,  sensible,  outdares  his  senseless  sword. 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up !  ^    Thou  art  left, 
Marcius: 


(•)  First  folio,  follawu. 

*  To  th«  pot,  /  warrani  Alnt.]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads, — 
**  To  the  pwtt  1  warrant  him,"  and  Mr.  Collier  defends  the  sub- 
stitution in  this  wise,— '*  In  the  folio,  1623,  the  letter  r  had 
dropped  out  in  '  port,'  and  It  was  always  ridiculously  misprinted 
J90<,— '  To  the  pott  I  warrant  him.'  To  what  pot  f  *  To  go  to  pot,' 
is  certainly  an  old  mlgarism,  but  here  it  is  not  '  to  pot,'  but '  to 
tkt  pot,'  as  if  some  particular  pot  were  intended."  This  is  strange 
oblivion.  "  To  Me  pot,"  as  Mr.  Collier,  better  than  anyone  else, 
ought  to  know,  was  one  of  the  most  fkinlliar  expressions  in  our 
early  dramatists.  Take  only  the  following  examples,  ft-om  plays 
which  that  gentleman  must  be  fiimiliar  with  :— 
**  Thou  mightest  sweare,  if  I  could,  I  would  bring  them  to  the 
pot:*^  "  New  Custome,"  Act  II.  Sc.  8. 

*'  For  goes  this  wxetch,  this  traitor,  to  tktpot." 

G.  PasLs's  •<  Edward  I." 

" they  go  <o  l*«  pot  for't." 

WsBSTaa's  "  ¥niite  DevU,"  ftc.  Act  V. 
b  WJio,  sensible,  outdares  hia  $ennleu  awordf 

And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up  I] 
The  old  text  has,— 

*'  Who  iomiblp 

ttand^it  up." 
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A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Gate's^  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes ;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad^st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous  and  did  tremble. 


Re-^nter  Marcius,  bleeding,   assaulted    by    the 

enemy, 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir. 

Lart.  O,  'tis  Marcius ! 
Let's  fetch  him  ofl",  or  make  remain  alike. 

[Theyfi^hty  and  all  enter  the  city. 


SCENE  Y.— Within  CorioU.     A  StreeL 

Enter  certain  Romans,  toith  spoils, 

1  RoM.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rou.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murrain  on 't !  I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  of. 

Enter  Mabcius  and  Trrus  Labtius,  with  a 

trumpet, 

Mab.  See  here  these   movers,  that  do   priie 

their  hours  ^ 
At  a  crack'd  dram !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  tibese  base  slaves. 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up : — Down  with 

them  ! — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes! — ^To 

him! 


e  Tkon  toast  a  soldier 

Even  to  Cato^s  wish:} 

In  the  old  text,  "Even  to  Calues  wish;"  the  correction,  Theo- 
bald's, is  established  by  the  relatire  passage  in  North's  Plutarch : 
— "  But  Martins  being  there  [before  Corioli]  at  that  time,  ronnlng 
out  of  the  campe  with  a  fewe  men  with  him,  he  slue  the  Urst 
enemies  he  met  withall,  and  made  the  rest  of  them  staye  upon  a 
sodaine,  crying  out  to  the  Romaines  that  bad  turned  their  baches, 
and  calling  khem  againe  to  fight  with  a  lowde  Toice.  For  he  was 
eren  such  another,  as  Cato  would  have  a  souldier  and  a  eaptaine 
to  be :  not  only  terrible  and  fierce  to  laye  about  him,  but  to  make 
the  enemie  afeard  with  the  sounde  of  his  Toyoe,  and  grimnes  of 
his  oountenaunce." 

d  —  that  do  priztf  their  hours—]  Pope  changed  the  word 
*' hours  "to  honours,  but,  as  Steevens  pointed  out,  Shahespeare 
followed  his  authority,  Plutarch.—"  The  cittie  being  taken  In  this 
sorte,  the  most  parte  of  the  souldiers  beganne  incontinently  to 
spoyle,  to  carie  away,  and  to  looke  up  the  bootie  they  had  wonnr. 
But  Martius  was  marvelous  angry  with  tnem,  and  cried  ont  oa 
them,  that  It  was  no  time  now  to  looke  alter  spoyle,  and  to  roBne 
stragling  here  and  there  to  enriohe  themselves." 


Tien  'a  the  maa  of  my  soul's  hate,  AufidiuB, 
Pimbg  oar  Romans  :  then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Cnmnient  nnmbers  to  make  good  the  city  ; 
Vlalit  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will 

To  help  Cominins. 

LutT.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'et ; 

Tlij  eieraite  batfa  been  too  violent  for 
A  mwd  eonnc  of  fight. 

HiB,  Sir,  praise  me  aot ; 

l[j»nfc  hilh  jet  not  warm'd  me:  farajouwell: 
tit  VkxA  I  drop  is  rather  ph3'Bical 
Tita  dugerous  to  me  :  to  Aufidiua  thus 
I  viU  tppev,  uid  fight. 

Lmi.  Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune, 

^  deep  In  lore  with  thee;  and  her  great  charms 
ll>EDtde  flij  opposen'  Hworda  !  Bold  gentleman, 
™^«%  be  th  J  p&ge ! 

Jtu.  Thy  friend  no  less, 

"^  those  she  plscelh  highest ',     So,  farewell. 

LuT,  TboD  worthiest  Marcius  ! — 

ISxU  Mabcits. 
G«,  mmd  th;  Imnipet  in  the  market-place ; 
Cil]  tlulhei  tB  the  officers  o'  the  town, 
VliCR  thejikill  know  our  miud:  away!  [Exumnt. 


SCENE  yi.—iVear  the  Camy  of  Cominius. 

£nl<n-  CoMDftus  and  Forcet,  retreating. 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends :   well  fought ; 

Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  !n  our  stands, 

Nor  cowardly  in  retire :  believe  me,  sirs, 

We  shall  be  charg'd  agnin.     Whiles  we  have 

By  interims  otid  conveying  guale  we  have  heard     ' 
Tiio  charges  of  our  friends. — Ye'  Roman  gods. 
Lead  their  HucceBses  as  we  wish  our  own, 
That    both    our    powers,    with    smiling    fronts 

encountering, 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice  1 — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 


a  godi '  or  tb>  old 
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And  given  to  Lartius  aud  to  Mai-cius  battle : 
I  saw  oui'  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinkfl  thou  speak'st  not  welL     How  long  is 't 
since? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Cou.  'T  is  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their 
drums: 
How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour, 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Volsoes 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 

Com.  'VMio  's  yonder, 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?     O  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mab.     [wUIwut.'}  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a 
tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Mai'cius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man. 


Fnter  Mabcius. 

Mab.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you   come   not  in  the  blood  of 
others. 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mab.  O  !  let  me  clip  ye 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd ;  in  heart 
As  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward  ! 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors. 

How  is 't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Mab.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Kansoming  him  or  pitying,  threat'ning  tlie  other ; 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  shp  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave 

Which    told    me    they   had  beat  you  to  your 

trenches  ? 
WTiere  is  he  ?     Call  him  hither. 

Mab.  Let  him  alone ; 

He  did  inform  the  truth :  but  for  our  gentlemen. 
The    common    file,   (a    plague  ! — Tribunes    for 

them !) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,   as  they   did 

budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevaii'd  you  ? 

Mab.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?     I  do  not 
think. 
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Where  is   the   enemy  ?    Ai-e  you   lords  o'  the 

field? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fought. 
And  did  retire  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mab.  How  lies  their  battle?     Know  jou  on 
which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust  ? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Maraus, 

Their  bands  i'  the  yaward  are  the  Animates* 
Of  their  best  trust ;  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mab.  I  do  beseech  jon. 

By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought. 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,    bj  the 

vows 
We    have    made    to    endm-e  friends,   that  you 

directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius  and  his  Antiates : 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present ;  but. 
Filling  the  air  vnth  swords  aidvano'd  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath, 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking ;  take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mab.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing. — If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 
\Mierein  you  see  me  smear'd ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  f  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded. 
Wave  thus,  [  Waving  his  suford,^  to  express  his 

disposition. 
And  follow  Mai-cius. 

[^Thei/  all  shout,  and  wave  their  swards; 
take  him  up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up 
their  caps, 
O  me,  alone !  make  you  a  sword  of  me  ! 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volsces  ?  none  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number, 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all ; 
The  rest  shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other 

fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Wliich  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Com.  March  on,  my  fellows 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [^Exeunt, 


(•)  Old  ttex  ,  AftHenti. 


(t)  Old  text,  XetMii. 
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SCENE  YIl.—The  Gates  o/Corioli. 

TnTB  Labtius,  having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli^ 
going  with  drum  and  trumpet  toward 
CoiONiirs  omd  Caius  Mabcius,  eniers  with 
a  Lieatenaiity  a  party  of  Soldiers,  and  a 
Scout. 

Last.  So,  let  the  ports  be  goarded :  keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  hare  set  them  do¥m.   If  I  do  send,  dispatch 
TWe  centuries  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  flhort  holding :  if  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

L&BT.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 

Oar  gnider,  oome ;  to  the  Boman  camp  eondact 

na.  {^Exeunt, 


SCENE  VIIT.— ^  Field  of  Battle  between  the 
Boman  and  the  Volscian  Camps. 

i/ontn.     Enter  from  opposite  sides   Mabciub 

cmd  AuFiDius. 

Mab.  1 11  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do 
hate  thee 
Wone  than  a  ivomise-breaker. 

Au7.  We  hate  alike ; 

Not  Afiic  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fiune  and  envy.*     Fix  thy  foot. 

Mab.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave, 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after ! 

Act.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

HoDa  me  like  a  bare. 

Mas.  'Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Akoe  I  fought  in  your  Gorioli  walls,  [blood 

And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd:    'tis  not  my 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd ;  for  thy  revenge 
Wrench  up  thy  p>wer  to  the  highest. 

AuF.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

Thtt  WS8  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 
Tka  ehonldst  not  scape  me  here. — 

[2hepfyht,  cmd  certain  Volsces  come  to  the 
aid  of  AuFiDiuB. 
OiBeioDs,  and  not  valiant, — ^you  have  .vham'd  me 
hi  TOOT  oondenmed  seconds. 

[Exeunt  fghting,  driven  out  hy  Mabcius. 

SCENE  IK,— The  Roman  Camp. 

^iamm,  A  Retreat  is  sounded.  Flourish. 
Enter  at  one  side^  Cominius  and  Romans ; 
at  the  other  side,  Mabcius,  vrith  his  arm  in 
a  scarf,  and  other  Romans. 

CoH.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's 
work, 

*  Fot  Afric  owns  a  serpent  T  abhor 

More  than  tby  fiune  and  envy.] 

'km  b  pnbaMj  lome  cocruption  in  tht  loeond  line,  which  would 


Thou 'It  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  I  '11  report  it. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
I'  the  end,  admii'e ;  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted. 
And,  gladly  quak'd,  hear  more;  where  the  dull 

tribunes, 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts, —  We  thank  the 

gods. 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  I — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  din'd  before. 

Enter  Tmm  Labtius,  with  his  power ,  from  the 

pursuit. 

Labt.  O  general. 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison: 
Hadst  thou  beheld — 

Mab.  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother. 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.     I  have 

done 
As  you  have  done, — that's  what  I  can ;  induc'd 
As  you  have  been, — that's  for  my  country : 
He  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will, 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving ;  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  't  were  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest:   therefoi'e,  I  beseech 

you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done,)  before  our  army  hear  me. 

Mab.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Com.  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with   death.     Of  all  the 

horses, 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store) 

of  all 
The  treasure  in  this  field  achieved  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth. 
Before  the  common  distribution. 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mab.  I  thank  you,  general; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  ^e  doing. 

better  read,—"  Moie  than  thy  Ikme  /  hate  and  enyy.*'  So  in  Pln- 
tarch — "  Martins  knew  very  well  that  Tullus  did  more  maUee  and 
envy  him  than  he  did  all  the  Romaina  besides." 
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[ii  long  Jlouruh,  They  all  cry  "  Marcius  ! 
Mabcius  !  "  cagL  up  their  caps  and  lances  : 
CoMiNiUB  and  Labtius  stand  hare 

Mab.  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you 
profane,  [shall 

Never  sound  more!  when  drums  and  trumpets 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  he 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing  I 
When  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk. 
Let  him  he  made  an  overture  for  the  wars  !  * 
No  more,  I  say  !  For  that  I  have  not  washed 
My  nose  that  hied,  or  foil'd  some  dehile  wretch, — 
Which,   without  note,    here  's   many  else  have 

done, — 
You  shout  *  me  forth  in  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  lov'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly :  by  your  patience, 
If  'gainst  youi-self  you  be  inoens'd,  we'll  put  you 
(Like    one  that  means  his    proper^   harm)   in 
manacles,  [known, 

Then  reason  safely  with  you. — Therefore,  be  it 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which. 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  and  from  this  time, 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Mabcius  Cobiolanus  !  t — ^Bear 
The  addition  nobly  ever  ! 

[Flourisft.     Trumpets  sound,  and  drums. 

AuiA,  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  If 

Cob.  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no :  howbeit  I  thank  you  : — 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed  ;  and  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent ; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate,^ 
For  their  own  good  and  ours. 

Labt.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cob.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.    I  that  now 


( «)  Old  text,  thoot. 


(t)  Old  text,  Marcus  Caitu  noriolanua. 


*  >—  when  drumt  and  Irufupfta  shall 

J*  ike  field  prove  fiatierert^  let  courts  and  cities  be 
Made  all  of  false- fae*d  sooth/ ng  I 
tfhen  steel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk^ 
Lei  him  be  made  an  overture /or  iha  wars  /] 

In  the  last  line  of  this  much-controTerted  passage,  Warburton 
proposed, — 

"  Let  hgmns  be  made  an  overture  for  the  wars," 

Tynrhltt  would  read,— 

*'  Let  this  [that  is,  silk]  be  made  a  coverture  for  t^ie  wars ; " 
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Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com.  Take  it :  'tis  yours.     What  is't? 

Cob.  I  sometime  lay  here  in  Corioli 
At  a  poor  man's  house  ;  he  us'd  me  kindly  : 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity :  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  O,  well  begg'd ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind. — ^Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Labt.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cob.  By  Jupiter !  forgot : — 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com.  Gb  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries ;  'tis  time 
It  should  be  look*d  to :  come.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  ^.—The  Gamp  of  Oie  Volsces. 

A  flourish.     Cornets,     Enter  Tullus  Auftoius 
bloody,  with  tvoo  or  three  Soldiers. 

Aup.  The  town  is  ta'en  ! 

1  Sol.  'Twill  be  delivered  back  on  good  con- 
dition. 

Aup.  Condition  ! — 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  caimot. 
Being  a  Volsce,  be  that  I  am. — Condition  I 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ? — Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee ;  so  often  hast  thou  beat 

me ; 
And  wouldst  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — ^By  the  elements, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 
He's  mine,  or  I  am  his  I     Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't  it  had ;  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
(True sword  to  sword)  I'll  potchat  him  someway, 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him. 

1  Sol.  He's  the  devil. 


and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator, — 

"  Let  it  be  made  a  coverture  for  the  wars.*' 

If  an  alteration  be  absolutely  needed,  that  of  "  a  rovrrture '*  for 
«an  overture."  understanding  "him"  to  be  used  for  the  neuter 
•7,  is  the  least  objectionable;  but  we  are  strongly  disposed  to 
think  that  "orerture/'  if  not  a  misprint  for  oeaiiouf  Is  employed 
here  in  the  same  sense^  and  that  tne  meaning  ia, — When  steel 
grrows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made,  Le.  let  there 
be  made  for  him,  a  triumph,  as  for  a  snccessfhl  warrior. 

b  — his  proper  harm)—]  His  peculiar  or  personal  harm. 

c  The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate, — ]  The  chief  per- 
sonages of  Corioli,  with  whom  we  may  enter  into  articles. 


COBIOLANUS. 


[SCBHB  X. 


Aep.  Bolder,  though  not  so  Bubtte.  My  ?a]our'B 

With  otilj  Buffering  stain  by  him  ;   for  bim 
SbiJ]  fij  out  af  itself.     Nor  sleep  nor  eanctuary. 
Bong  naked,  sick.     Nor  &ne  not  Capitol, 
Tbe  pnjera  of  priests  Dor  times  of  sacrifice, 
EabanjaeoteDtB  *  all  of  Air;,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
111  bale  to  Harcius  I     Where  I  find  bim,  were  it 
Al  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,''  even  there 


AgaiDBt  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 

Wash  my  tierce  hand  io'e  heart ! — Oo  you  to  the 

city  ; 
Learn  how  'tis  held  ;  and  what  they  are  that  must 
Be  hostngcs  for  Rome. 

1  Sol.  Will  not  you  go  ? 

Atrp.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grore ;  I 
pray  yon, 
('Tis  south  the  city  mills)  bring  rae  word  thither 
How  tbe  world  goes,  that  to  tbe  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  Sol.  I  shall,  sir.   [Exnint. 


SCENE  T.— Rome.     A  pvblic  Ptare. 


EnUr  Mkkbniub,  Siciniub,  ai^d  Bevtus. 

Mrn.  Tbe  augurer  tells  me  we  sball  have  news 
lo-night. 

BfiD.  Good  or  bad? 

Mbn.  Not  according  to  the  prater  of  the 
people,  for  they  love  not  Marciiu. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  theirfriendg. 

Mkm.  Fraj  you,  who  doe«  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

UxN.  Ay,  to  devour  him  ;  as  the  hungry  ple- 
beians would  tbe  noble  Marcius. 

Bbh.  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baea  lilce  a 
bear. 

MzN.  He's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a 
lamb.  You  two  are  old  men :  tell  me  one  thing 
that  I  shall  ask  you. 

Both  Tai.  Well,  sir. 

Mbn.  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in, 
that  yon  two  have  not  in  abundance? 

Bbit.  He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stored 
with  all. 

Sic.  Eapecially  in  pride. 


Bbu.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now :  do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  censuied  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  (£  ' 
us  o'  the  right-hand  file  ?  do  you  ? 

Both.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  ? 

Mbn.  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — will 
you  not  be  angry? 

Both.  Well,  well,  sir,  well  ? 

Men,  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter;  for  a  very 
little  thief  of  occasion  will  rob  yon  of  a  great 
deal  of  patience  :  give  your  dispoutlons  the  reina, 
and  be  angry  at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if 
you  take  it  as  a  pleasure  to  you  in  being  so.  Yon 
blame  Marcius  for  bemg  proud  ? 

Bbc.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone,  for 
your  helps  are  many,  or  dse  your  actions  would 
grow  wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are  too  in- 
fant-like for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of 
pride :  O,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  toward 
the  napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior 
survey  of  your  good  selves  1     O,  that  you  could  I 

Bnc.  WhatUien,  ur? 


ACT  IL] 


OORIOLANUS. 


[scene  I. 


Men.  ^lij,  then  jou  should  discover  a  brace 
of  unmaiiiog,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates, 
{alioi  fools)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  yon  are  known  well  enough 
too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
lad  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 
drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in't ;  said  to  be  something 
imperfect  in  &vonring  the  first  complaint ;  hasty 
and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial  motion ;  *  one  that 
eouTcrscs  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night  than 
vith  the  forehead  of  the  morning.  What  J 
think  I  utten  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath. 
Meeting  two  such  weal's-men  as  you  are,  (I  can- 
not eal]  YOU  Lycurguses)  if  the  drink  you  give  me 
toodi  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face 
It  iL  I  cannot*  say  your  worships  have  delivered 
the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound 
with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables :  and  though 
I  must  be  content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you 
ire  ivrer»id  grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadly  that 
tdl  you  hare  good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the 
msp  of  my  microcosm,  follows  it  that  I  am  known 
well  enough  too  ?  What  harm  can  your  bisson  f 
coospectnities  glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be 
KovR  ipell  enough  too  f 

Bru.  Come,    sir,  come,  we    know  you    well 

OHMlgh. 

Ujev.  Tou  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor 
■nj  thing.  You  are  ambitsous  for  poor  knaves' 
eapB  sod  legs :  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome 
fbrenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  orange- 
wife  and  a  fbsset-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the 
eoDttoTersy  of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of 
la&noe.  When  jou  are  hearing  a  matter  be- 
tween ptrty  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched 
with  tihe  colic,  you  make  faces  like  mummers; 
iet  op  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience  ;  and,  in 
RMiing  for  a  chamberpot,  dismiss  the  controversy 
Ueeding,  the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing : 
iO  the  peace  you  make  in  their  cause  is,  calling 
Ml  the  parties  knaves.  You  are  a  piur  of  strange 


Bau.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to 
be  t  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
boidier  in  the  Capitol. 

Mcf.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers, 
if  they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as 
m  are.    When  yon  speak  best  unto  the  purpose. 


(«)  Old  text,  can,  correeted  hy  Theobald, 
(t)  Old  text,  b€€90wu,  ootreeted  by  Theobald. 

*  I  mm  kwtmu  Ubta  kumurous  palrieian,  and  one  that  love*  a 
nftfkttmime  with  ud  m  drop  of  aUa^ing  Tiber  in't;  eaid  to  be 
mrndkiaa  iwtperfeei  im  fawmriug  the  flrtt  complaint ;  hatty  and 
*iJ>ii  Wm  npan  too  Irhrial  naoiion ;]  The  pose  in  this  passage  is 
^  I  cmstloa,  **the  first  complaint."  What  is  "  the  first  com- 
tat'r  Atone  time  we  cmioelved  the  sprightly,  warm-hearted 
^  neiiM,  amoag  hit  other  failings,  "  cried  oat  of  women,"  and 
wfciiit  to  what  Ben  Jonson  as  obscurely  terms  "  the  primitiTe 
'  of  darkness"  {** The  Deri!  is  an  Ass,**  Act  II.  Sc.  2);  but 


it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards ;  and 
your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave  as 
to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in 
an  ass's  pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying, 
Marcius  is  proud  ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is 
worth  all  your  predecessors  since  Deucalion ; 
though,  peradventure,  some  of  the  best  of  'em 
were  hereditary  hangmen.  Qod-den  to  your 
worships ;  more  of  your  conversation  would  infect 
my  brain,  being  the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  ple- 
beians ;  I  will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. — 

[Beutus  and  Sicinius  retire. 


Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Valeria, 

attended. 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies, — and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler, — whither  do 
you  follow  your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius 
approaches  ; — ^for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Mkn.  Ha  !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  MQnenius;  and  with  most 
prosperous  approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank 
thee  ! — ^Hoo !  Marcius  coming  home  I 

Vol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him :  the 
state  hath  another,  his  wife  another ;  and  I  think 
there's  one  at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to- 
night : — a  letter  for  me  ? 

ViB.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you;  I 
saw  it. 

Men.  a  letter  for  me !  it  gives  me  an  estate 
of  seven  years'  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make 
a  lip  at  the  physician:  the  most  sovereign  pre- 
scription in  Gklen  is  but  empiricutic,^  and,  to  this 
preservative,  of  no  better  report  than  a  horse- 
drench. — Is  he  not  wounded?  he  was  wont  to 
come  home  wounded. 

Vm.  O,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Vol.  O,  he  is  wounded, — I  thank  the  gods 
for't. 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much : — 
brings  'a  victory  in  his  pocket? — ^the  wounds 
become  him. 


what  militates  against  this  supposition,  and  the  wonderfkilly  acute 
emendation  of  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,— '*  the  tnirst  complaint," 
also  is  the  doubt  whether  "complaint "  obtained  the  sense  of 
malady  or  ailment  until  many  years  after  these  plays  were  written. 
If  it  did  not  bear  this  meaning  in  Shakespeare's  day,  the  only  ex- 
planation of  "  something  imperfect,  in  favouring  the  first  com 
plaint,'*  appears  to  be  that  he  was  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  firit 
impressions ;  to  act  rather  upon  impulse  than  from  reflection. 

>»  — enapericutic, — ]  Intheoldtext,*<Emperickqutique,"  which 
Pope  altered  to  "  emperic,"  and  for  which  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
substitutes,  "  empiric  physic. " 
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I 


▲OT  II.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[SCSITE  I. 


Vol.  On's  brows,  MeneniuB,  he  comes  the 
third  time  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — thej  fought  to- 
gether, but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too,  I'll  warrant 
him  that :  an  he  had  stayed  by  him,  I  would  not 
have  been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  CorioH, 
and  the  gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  pos- 
sessed of  this  ?  • 

Vol.  (}ood  ladies,  let's  go. — ^Yes,  yes,  yes ; 
the  senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he 
gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war :  he  hath 
in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Val.  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke 
of  him. 

Men.  Wondrous !  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

ViB.  The  gods  grant  them  true  ! 

Vol.  True !  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True  I  I  '11  be  sworn  they  are  true. — 
Where  is  he  wounded? — \To  the  Tribunes.]  God 
save  your  good  worships !  Marcius  is  coming 
home :  he  has  more  cause  to  be  proud. — A\liere  is 
he  wounded  ? 

Vol.  I'  the  shoulder  and  i'  the  left  arm :  there 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when 
he  shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  i^ceived  in  the 
repulse  of  Tarquin  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  i'  the  neck,  and  two  i'  the  thigh, — 
there's  nine  that  I  know. 

Vol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition, 
twenty-five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was 
an  enemy's  grave.  \A  tJumt  and  flourish.']  Hark ! 
the  trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of* Marcius:  before 
him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears : 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doth  lie; 
Which,  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and  then  men 
die. 


A  Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  CoMiNirs  and 
Titus  Lartius;  between  tliemy  Cortolanus, 
crowned  tvith  an  oaken  garland;  with  Cap- 
tains, Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Heb.  Know,  Bomc,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fi^t 
Within  Corioli's  gates  ;  where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Gains  Marcius ;  *  these 


(•)  Old  text,  Martius  Caiut. 
»  —  change  of  Aoffo«r«.]  Change  of  honours,  in  the  sense  of 
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In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus : — 
Welcome  to  Eome,  renowned  Coriolanus  !  * 

[FlaurM. 

All.  Welcome  to  Kome,  renowned  Coriolanus! 

CoR.  No  more  of   this,   it  does   offend    mv 
heart; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother ! 

CoR.  O, 

You  have,  I  know,  petition'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity  !  [Kfieds. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up ; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd, — 
What  is  it  ? — Coriolanus  must  I  call  thee  ? 
But  O,  thy  wife  !— 

CoR.  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laugh'd  had  I  come  coffin'd 

home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?     Ah,  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now,  the  gods  crown  thee ! 

CoR.  And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady, 
pardon.  {^To  Valeria. 

Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn : — O,  welcome 
home ; — 
And  welcome,  general; — and  ye 're  welcome  all. 

Men.  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes : — I  could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh;   I  am  light  and   heavy: — 

welcome : 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on's  heart. 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee ! — ^You  are  three. 
That  Eome  should  dote  on :  yet,  by  the  faiUi  of 
men,  [will  not 

We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.   Yet  welcome,  warriors: 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right 

Cor.  Menenius  ever,  ever. 

Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on  ! 

CoR.  Your  hand,  and  yours : 

ITo  ViRO.  and  Volum. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings, 
But  with  them  change*  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  liv'd 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes. 
And  die  buildings  of  my  fancy : 
Only  there's  one  thing  wanting,  w^hich  I  doubt  not, 
But  our  Eome  will  cast  upon  thee. 


(«)  Old  text,  Martius  Caiut  Coriolanu*. 

additional  honours,  may  he  right,  though  we  incline  to  Theobald's 
substitution,  "  ekargt  of  honours." 


Com.  Kiiovr,  good  mothei-, 

I  h*d  mhei  be  their  aerviuit  in  mj  wa^, 
ThiB  gwtj  with  them  in  theira.  • 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol ! 

[Flourish,     Corneit.     Exeunt   in  liate,  at 
befi»-e.     The  Tribunes  remain. 


tj-ofbam- iMUaat  JM.    So.  In  "Tlic  HooplUl  roc  London'i 
rini^lin.  »  quo  jTbT  Si«.«. :-"  Your  d«»n(  -111  .«p 
■MfbMir^irMfycmlnkcnot  load  heed.-  ThewBnt'-chnK." 

'- 

(•  -  would  p«hipi  b*  moro  .oit-bK 

ip>."    Thiu,inAcll.  Sc.  >,  Coitolan 

■' YouiHoir 

Kilkin  -1  Sm  now  (*).  p.  »IJ,  Vol. 
lockrim  1  Lucknni  appcin  to  btiTC 

'  hr  Ur.  Binrr:   >f  u>T  *IUnt<0D 


Bbu.  All  (oiigueii  speak  of  liini,  anj  ibe  Llcan-U 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  liim  :  jour  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  crj, 
^\l|ile  she  chata  him:'  the  kitchen  malkin''  pins 
Her  richest  lockram'  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 


ACT  II.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[8CB2IB  IL 


Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him :  stallB,  bulks, 

windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld-shown  flamens  * 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  yeil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicelj-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pother^ 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 
»     Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bbu.  Then  our  office  maj. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.   He    cannot    temperately    transport    his 
honours 
From  where  he  should  begin  and  end ;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bbu.  In  that  there's  comfoi-t. 

Sic.  Doubt  not 

The  commoners,  for  whom  we  stand,  but  they. 
Upon  their  andbnt  malice,  will  forget. 
With  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours ; 
Which  that  he'll   give  them,  make  I  as  little 

question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do 't. 

Bbit.  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless*  vesture  of  humility ; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  'T  is  right. 

Bbu.  It  was  his  word :  O,  he  would  miss  it, 
rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  of  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bbu.  'T  is  most  like,  he  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  wills,^ 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bbu.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him  or  our  authorities.    For  an  end. 
We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them;  that  to's  power  he 

would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders. 
And  dispropertied  their  freedoms :  holding  them. 
In  human  action  and  capacity. 


a 
b 


(•)  Old  text,  Naplet. 

wld-tbowB  llMiieni— ]  PrieiU  teUom  Tislble. 

M  our  good  wiUf,— ]  That  U,  m  our  profit  roquires. 
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Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  reach  ^  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not 

want, 
If  he  be  put  upon 't ;  and  that's  as  easy. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  their  blazo 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bbu.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol. 
'Tis  thought  that  Marcius  shall  be  consul : 
I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him, 
And  the  blind  to  hear  him  speak :  matrons  flung 

gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchief. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts: 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bbu.  Let's  to  the  Cajntol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

Sic.  Have  with  yon.  {^Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.— The  same.     The  Capitol. 

Enter  tico  Officers,  to  lay  cushions, 

1  Off.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here. 
How  many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say :  but  't  is  thought  of 
every  one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That 's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he 's 
vengeance  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common 
people. 

2  Off.  Faith,  there  have  been  many  great 
men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er 
loved  them ;  and  there  be  many  that  they  have 
loved,  they  know  not  wherefore :  so  that,  if  they 
love  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no 
better  a  ground :  therefore,  for  Coriolanus  neither 
to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate  him,  manifests 
the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  disposition; 


e  Shallnach  the  people,— }  In  the  old  text, "  teach  the  People." 
The  correction  is  Theohald't.  Mr.  Knight  suggested,  *'  Shall  touch 
the  people,"  which  is  equally  probable  and  good. 


bA,  oat  of  his  noble    carelessnees,  lets    tbetn 
[Janljsee't 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  nliether  he  had 
ibcir  lore  or  no,  he  waved  indiffereutly  'fwiit  doing 
tlion  aeitber  good  nor  harm ;  but  he  eeckn  their 
late  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it 
Inn ;  tod  leares  nothhig  undone  that  may  iiilly 
dimicr  him  their  oppueite.  !Now,  to  Eeeni  to 
iSra  the  malice  and  diapleaaure  of  the  people,  is 
H  bad  as  that  which  he  dielikee, — to  flatter  tliem 
fat  tbMT  lore. 

2  Orr.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  hia 
omtrj;  and  fau  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy 
degrees  as  those  who,  hariirg  been  supple  and 
ecoitrais  to  the  people,  bonneted,*  without  any 
further  deed  to  heare''  them  at  all  into  their  esti- 
mtkn  and  report:  but  he  hath  bo  planted  hie 
konoon  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their 
Wts,  Uut  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  and  not 
aakm  m  moch,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury; 
to  report  otherwise,  were  a  malice,  that,  giving 
>tadf  the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from 
ewj  ear  that  heard  it. 

1  Orr.  No  more  of  him ;  he  's  a  worthy  man  : 
iBike  way,  they  axe  coming. 


kaoiM.— ]  Tliii  U  Kccplcd  M  mramlng.  look  rrtt  ihc 
■  a  "OUuna."  Act  I.  Sc.  I,  wc  httt,—"Ott  ccpp'd  to 
*  m  n  muT  il^l^,— iDTeiwd  wLtb  Lbe  bidf«  of  eontular 


A  Sfimet.  Enter,  with  lectors  hefort  Oiem,  Ckiic- 
NiuB  the  Consul,  Menekius,  Cohiolakub, 
mony  other  SenatotB,  Sicinius  and  Bbctps, 
The  Senators  lake  their  placts;  tht  Tribunes 
tate  thein  alto  by  l/iaiuelvn. 

Men.  Having  determined  of  the  Volscea, 
And  to  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service  that  hath 
Thus  stood  for  his  country :  therefore,  pleaao  you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desue 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
Tn  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'*'  ■ 
By  Cuius  AlarciuB  Coriolanus;'  whom 
We  meet  f  here,  bolh  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honoiufl  like  himself. 

1  Seh.  Speak,  good  Cominius : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital, 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out. — Masters  o'  the  people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears  ;  and,  after. 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body, 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 


ta  b«vc  llum—i  Popc'i  I 


ACT   II.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[SCKBTE   TI. 


Sic.  We  are  conrented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  be  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men.  That 's  off,  that 's  off  ;• 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent.     Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru.  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Mbn.  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — 

[CoBiOLANUS  rUes,  and  ofers  to  go  away. 

Nay,  keep  your  place. 
1  Sen.  Sit,  Ooriolanus ;  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cob.  Your  honours'  pardon ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  ofk, 

When   blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from 
words,  [people, 

You  sooth'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not:   but  yoiu* 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head 
i'  the  sun 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd. 

[Exit. 
Men.  Masters  of  the  people, 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one)  when  you  now 

see, 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour 
Than    one   on's*   ears  to  hear   it? — ^Proceed, 
Commius.'  (planus 

Com.  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Oorio- 
Should  not  be  utter  d  feebly. — It  la  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue. 
And  most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be. 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.     At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Bome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator, 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 


When  with  his  Amazonian  chinf  he  drove 

The  bristled  lips  before  him :  he  bestrid 

An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 

Slew  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  he  met. 

And  struck  him  on  his  knee :  in  that  day's  feats  -• 

When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 

He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 

Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil -age 

Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 

And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 

He  lurch'd  all  swords  of  the  garland.^     For  this 

Iqpt, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home :  he  stopp'd  the  fliers ; 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey*d. 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword.  Death's  stamp. 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries :  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny ;  aidless  came  off. 
And  with  a  sudden  re-enforcement  struck 
CorioU  like  a  planet :  now  all's  his ; 
When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  ;  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Ee-quicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fetigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  whei'e  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'T  were  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  .breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

1  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  ho- 
nours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  Ihey  were 
The  common  muck  of  the  world :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give ;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time  to  end  it. 

Men.  He's  right  noble : 

Let  him  be  call'd  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 


Ee-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  oonsul. 


(*)  Old  text,  on  ones. 

»  That'*  off,  that's  off;]  That'i  out  of  the  wa}',  not  called  for. 
^  He  lurch'd  a//  sworHs  of  the  gartand  ]  A  lurch  at  cards  signi- 
fies an  easy  victory.    To  lurch  all  swords  of  the  garland  meant 
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(f )  Old  text,  Shinnt. 

then,  as  Malone  expresses  it,—"  to  gain  from  all  other  iranlon 
the  wreath  of  Tictory,  with  ease,  and  incontesUble  superiority.^ 


ACT  ILI 


COBIOLANUS. 


[SCE.NE  iir. 


Cob.  I  do  owe  them  still 

Hj  Ufe  aod  aervioes. 

Men.  It  then  remains, 

That  joa  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cob.  I  do  heseech  you, 

Let  me  o'er-leap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Pat  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
For  mj  wonnds'  sake,  to  give  their  sufferage  : 
Pleiee  jon,  that  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Most  hare  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  «f  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to't : — 

Ptmy  yoa,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom ; 
And  take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Yoor  honour  with  your  form. 

Cob.  It  is  a  part 

Tliat  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 
Bar.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cob.  To  brag  unto  them, — ^thus  I   did,  and 
thus ; —  •  [hide. 

Slow  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  tbdr  breath  only  ! — 

Mkx.  Do  not  stand  upon't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our  poipose  to  them ; — and  to  our  noble  consul 
¥llBh  we  aD  joy  and  honour. 

Seh.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 
[FlouriA.  Exeunt  all  fxcept  SiciMiusaTid^BBUTUs. 
Bar.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 
Sic.  May  they  perceiye's  intent !     He  will  re- 
quire them. 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bbu.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 

Of  oar  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  111.— The  Same.     The  Forum. 
Enter  teeeral  Citizens. 

1  Crr.  Once,'  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2  Crr.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  Crr.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but 
it  19  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do ;  for  if 
he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we 
are  to  put  our  tongues  iuto  those  wounds,  and 
speak  for  them ;  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds, 


■  Onee,— ]  See  note  (•),  p.  128,  Vol.  I. 

^  Ton  may,  you  may.]  This  coIloqiiUlisni,  which,  like  Another, 
NCoetiiBcs  heard  at  thi«  day*  in  answer  to  idJe  badinage,  **  Go  it, 
fi  tt,**  appears  to  m^an, — you  ha«'e  full  liberty  to  divert  yourself, 
•cans  asain  in  **Troilus  and  Ciessida,"  Act  III.  Sc.  3  :— 


we  must  also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them. 
Ingratitude  is  monstrous ;  and  for  the  multitude  to 
bjB  ingrateful,  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  mul- 
titude; of  the  which  we  being  members,  should 
bring  ourselves  to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Crr.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
little  help  will  seive ;  for  once  we  stood  up  about 
the  com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us — the  many- 
headed  multitude. 

3  Crr.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not 
that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some 
auburn,*  some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so 
diversely  coloured:  and  truly  I  think,  if  all  our  wits 
were  to  issue  out  of  one  skull,  they  would  fly  east, 
west,  north,  south ;  and  their  consent  of  one 
direct  way  should  be  at  once  to  all  the  points 
o'the  compass. 

2  CiT.  Think  you  &o  ?  which  way  do  you  judge 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  CiT.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as 
another  man*s  will, — ^'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
block-head :  but  if  it  were  at  hberty,  'twould,  sure, 
southward. 

2  Crr.  Wliy  that  way  ? 

3  CiT.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog ;  where  being 
three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to 
get  thee  a  wife. 

2  CiT.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks : — you 
may,  you  may.** 

3  CiT.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it. 
I  say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man. — Here  he  comes,  and  in  the 
gown  of  humility  :  mark  his  behaviour.  We  are 
not  to  stay  all  together,  but  to  come  by  him  where 
he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He's 
to  make  his  requests  by  particulars ;  wherein  every 
one  of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our 
own  voices  with  our  own  tongues :  therefore  follow 
me,  and  I'll  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

All.  Content,  content.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Cobiolanus  and  Menenius. 

Men.  O,  sir,  you  are  not  right :  have  you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done't? 

Cor.  W^hat  must  I  say  ? — 

/pj-ay,  sir, — Plague  upon't !  I  cannot  bring 

My  tongue  to  such  a  pace ; Look,  sir; mt/ 

wounds; — 


(•)  Old  text,  J*ra». 

"  Hf.l.  By  my  troth,  sticet  lord,  thou  hast  a  tine  forehead. 
Pak.  Ay,  you  may,  yon  may." 
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1  ijoi  thftn  in  my  country's  service,  tehen 
Somt  certain  oft/our  brethren  roar'd,  and  ran 
From  titt  noise  of  our  own  drum*. 

Mkn.  0  me,  the  gods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that ;  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me?  hang 'em! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em. 

Men.  You'll  mar  all: 

I  '11  leave  you.   Pray  you,  speak  to  'em,  I  pray  jou, 
In  vrhole8ome  manner. 

Cob.  Bid  them  irash  their  faces. 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean  ? —    \Exit  Menenids. 


ClilMnt,"  bat  wronglj. 


It.]  The  old  diicction  u;i, 


Enter  two  Citiiens," 


You  know  the  caus 
1  Cn.  We  do,  I 


So,'  here  cornea  a  brace. — 
lir,  of  my  atanding  here, 
tell  u9  what  hath  brought 


CoK.  Mine  own  desert. 

2  OiT.  Your  own  desert  ? 

Cob.  Ay,  not*  mine  own  deeire. 

1  CiT.  How  !  not  your  own  desire  ? 

CoK.  No,  sir:  'twas  nerer  my  deeire  jet,  to 
trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Crr.  Youmuat think,if wegiveyonanfthing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 


IL] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[SGEITB  III 


Con.  WeD  theD,  I  praj,  your  price  o'  the  con- 
i^KiUhip  ? 

1  Crr.  The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cob.  Kindly !  Sir,  I  pray,  let  me  ha't :  I  have 
v^oonds  to  show  yoa,  which  shall  he  yours  in  pri- 
vate.— ^Your  good  voice,  sir ;  what  say  you  ? 

2  CiT.  You  shall  ha' t^  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  a  match,  sir  ?  • — There's  in  all  two  worthy 
'vtneeB  begged : — I  have  your  alms ;  adieu. 

1  CiT.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Crr.  An  'twere  to  give  again, — ^but  'tis  no 
matter.  {^Exeunt  the  two  Citizens. 


Re-enter  two  other  Citizens. 

CoR.  Fray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the 
tone  of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have 
here  the  customary  gown. 

1  CiT.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  jou  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

CoR.  Your  enigma  ? 

1  CiT.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemies, 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends  ;  you  have  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

CoR.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuous, 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will, 
eir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother,  the  people,  to  earn  a 
dearer  estimation  of  them ;  'tis  a  condition  they 
aeeoont  gentle:  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their 
dM»ce  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I 
win  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to 
them  most  counterfeitly ;  that  is,  sir,  I  will  counter- 
feit the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man,  and 
give  it  bountiful  to  the  desirers.  Therefore,  be- 
aeeeh  you,  I  may  be  consul. 

2  C^.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

1  Crr.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
countiy. 

Cor.  I  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  show- 
ing them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and 
io  trouble  you  no  fiarther. 

Both  C^.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily ! 

[Exeunt, 

Cor.  Most  sweet  voices  ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire*  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  woolvish  gown  ^  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  dof  appear, 
Tlidr  needless  vouches  ?   Custom  calls  me  to't : — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't, 


(«)  Old  text.  Jitter. 


(t)  Old  teit,  doea. 


•  A  Biteb.  sirf]  The  meaning,  we  take  to  be  this:  Coriolanos 
Intef  von  the  Yoiee  &t  one  dtisen.  tumi  to  the  other  with  the 
iiquif ,  Win  joo  mateh  it  f  and  then  proceeds,—"  There's  in  all 
tmmokkf  Tofeea  h^ged: "  &c. 

k  —  VMlviili  gtmn — ^]  TUi  It  the  Icetion  of  the  second  folio ; 


The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  over-peer. — ^Rather  than  fool  it  so, 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through ; 
The  one  part  suffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. — 
Here  come  more  voices, — 


Enter  three  other  Citizens. 

Your  voices !  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of ;  for  your  voices  have 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more : 
Your  voices  !  Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

1  Crr.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  with- 
out any  honest  man's  voice. 

2  CiT.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul :  the  gods 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the 
people  I 

AxL.  Amen,  amen. God  save  thee,  noble 

consul !  [Exeunt  Citizens. 


Cob.  Worthy  voices ! 


Be-enter  Menenius,  unth  Brutus  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  You  have  stood  your  limitation ; 
And  the  tribunes  endue  you  with  the  people's 

voice : 
Eemains  that,  in  the  official  marks  invested, 
You  anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cob.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic  .  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg'd : 
The  people  do  admit  you  ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cob.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 

Sic.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cob.  May  I  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 

Cob.  That  I'll  straight  do  ;  and,  knowing  my- 
self again, 
Bepair  to  the  senate-house. 

Men.  I  '11  keep  you  company. — Will  you  along? 

Bbu.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sic.  Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Cobiol.  and  Menen. 
He  has  it  now  ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at 's  heart. 


the  first  has,  "  woolvish  tongue"  which  has  been  emendated  into 
"  woolvish  iopwi "  "footisk  tope.'*  and  "  woollett  togut ; "  the  last 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Collier's  indefatigable  annotator;  but  the 
passage  appeats  stilt  open  to  controversy.  Possibly,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  about  it,  the  term  "  woolvish"  may  have  been 
intended  to  apply  to  the  mob.  and  not  to  the  vestment,  and  the 
genuine  reading  be,  "  wolfish  tknmg." 
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Bbu.  \Vitb  a  prouJ  heart  Ug  wore  hit  humble 
Will  you  diamtss  the  people? 

Re-enter  Citinena. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  maaters?  have  you  chose 
this  man  ? 

1  CiT.  He  haa  our  voices,  sir. 

Bbu.  We  piny  the  goda,  he  may  deserve  your 

2  CiT.  Amon,   wr: — to    my    poor    uuworthy 

notice. 
He  mock'd  us  when  he  bcgg'd  our  voices. 

3  CiT.  Certainly, 
He  flouted  ub  down-right. 

1  CiT.  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech, — he  did 

not  mock  us. 

2  Crr.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but 

He  us'd  US  scornfully  r  he  rfiould  have  show'd  us 
Hia  marks  of  merit,  wounda  recciv'd  for 's  country. 


Sic.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 

Citizens.  No,  no;  do  man  saw  *em. 

3  CiT.  He  aaid  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could 

show  in  private ; 
And  with  bis  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
/  would  be  exintul,  aays  he  :  aged  cuilom. 
But  by  your  voicet,  will  not  to  permit  me  ; 
Your  voicet  therefore  :  when  we  granted  that. 
Here  was, — /  (Aani  yov.  for  your  voicet, — tkaak 

you,— 
Tour  inotl  tweet  voicet  .■ — now  you  have  left  your 

I  have  110  further    wilA   you  : — was   not    thi* 
mockery  ? 

Sic.  IS'hy,  either  were  you  ignorant  to  see't, 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childiah  friendlineaa 
To  yield  your  voicea? 

Bnu.  Could  you  not  hsvo  totd  him, 

As  you  were  lesson'd, — when  he  had  no  povcr, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy  ;  ever  spake  agtuuat 
Your  liberties,  and  the  chartcra  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 


JCT  IlI 


CORIOLANUa 


[SCBITE  III. 


A  place  of  poieD<7y  and  swaj  o'  the  state. 

If  he  should  still  niaiignantlj  remain 

Fast  foe  to  the  plebeii^  your  yoices  might 

Be  curses  to  jounelves  ?     Yon  should  have  said, 

Thit  as  his  worthj  deeds  did  claim  no  less 

Than  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 

Wuald  think  upon  jou  for  jour  voices, 

And  translate  his  malice  towards  jou  into  love, 

Standing  jour  fiiendlj  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said, 

1§  TOO  w&e  fore-adyis'd,  had  touched  his  spirit 
And  tried  his  inclination ;  from  him  pluck'd 
Cther  hia  gracious  promise,  which  jou  might, 
Ai  caoae  had  caU'd  jou  up,  have  held  him  to ; 
Or  dae  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surlj  nature, 
HHDch  easilj  endures  not  article 
Tjing  him  to  anght ;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
Yon  should  have  ta'en  the  advantage  of  his  choler, 
Aad  paasM  him  nnelected. 

Bar.  Did  jou  perceive, 

He  did  solicit  jou  in  free  contempt, 
Wben  he  did  need  jour  loves ;  and  do  jou  think 
Tlttt  his  contempt  shall  not  he  bruising  to  jou. 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?    Whj,  had  jour 

bodies 
5o  heart  among  jou  ?  or  had  jou  tongues  to  cij 
Against  the  recUvahip  of  judgment  ? 

Sic.  Have  jou,  ere  now,  denied  the  asker  ? 
lad  DOW  agun,  of  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock, 
Botow  jour  su'd-for  timgues  ?  [jet. 

3  Crr.  He's  not  oonfirm'd;  we  maj  denj  him 
2  CiT.  And  will  deny  him : 
I'B  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 
1  CiT.  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends 

to  piece  'em. 
Bar.  Get  jou  hence  instant! j;  and  tell  those 
friends, — 
Thej  have  dioae  a  consul,  that  will  frx>m  them  take 
Thar  hbeities ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
T^  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking. 
As  thnefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble ; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Toor  ignorant  election :  enforce  his  pride, 
Aad  lus  old  hate  unto  jou :  besides,  forget  not 
^^  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed  ; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scom'd  jou  :  but  jour  loves, 
linking  upon  his  services,  took  frt>m  jou 
^  spprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
^f^loA  most  gibinglj,  ungravelj,  he  did  frishion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  jou. 


Bbu.  Laj  a  fault  on  us,  jour  tribunes ; 
That  we  labour'd  (no  impediment  between) 
But  that  JOU  must  cast  jour  election  on  him. 
Sic.  Saj,  jou  chose  him  more  after  our  com- 
mandment, 
Than  as  guided  bj  jour  own  true  affections ;  and 

that, 
Your  minds,  pre-occupied  with  what  jou  rather 

must  do, 
IShan  what  jou  should,  made  jou  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul :  laj  the  fault  on  us. 

Bbu.  Aj,  spare  us  not.     Saj  we  read  lectures 

to  JOU 

How  jounglj  he  began  to  serve  his  oountrj. 
How  long  continued ;  and  what  stock  he  springs 

of,- 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians;  from  whence 

came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son, 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king ; 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were, 
That  our  best  water  brought  bj  conduits  hither ; 
[And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people,]  (1) 
And  noblj  nam'd  so,  twice  being  censor, 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  jour  remembrances :  but  jou  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he's  jour  fixed  enemj,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bbu.  Saj,  jou  ne'er  had  done't, 

(Harp  on  that  still)  but  bj  our  putting  on :  * 
And  presentlj,  when  jou  have  drawn  jour  number, 
Repair  to  the  Capitol. 

Citizens.  We  will  so:    almost  all  repent  in 
their  election.  [^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Bbu.  Let  them  go  on  ; 
This  mutinj  were  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  staj,  past  doubt,  for  greater : 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol : 

Come;  we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the 

people; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partlj  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  lExeunL 


•  —  OUT  putting  ou  :]  Our  incUalion,  or  provi  king. 
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SCENE  I.— The  I, 


Cw-nHi.     EnSer  Cohiolanus,  Mknbnits,  Comi- 
KIU9,  TiTUB  Lartil's,  Senntora,  and  PatriciaiiB, 

Cor.  Tullus   AufiJius,   tlicn,  had    made    new 
head  7  [which  caiis'd 

Labt.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was 
Our  Bwifier  composition. 

Cor.  So,  then,  the  Volac«s  stand  hut  as  at  first ; 
Ready,  when  tiuie  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon 'b  again. 

CoK.  They  are  worn,  loivl  consul,  bo. 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  agea  see 
Their  banncra  wave  again. 

CoR.  Saw  you  Aufidius? 

Last.  On  eafe-guard  he  came  to- me;  and  did 


I'.l 


Against  the  Volscea,  for  they  had  so  Tilely 
Yielded  the  town  :  he  ia  retir'd  to  Antiam. 

CoR.  Spoke  he  of  me?      ' 

Lart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

CoR.  How?  what? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to 

That  of  all  thinga  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  most ;  that  he  would  pawn  hia  forbinea 
To  linpeless  restitution,  ao  he  might 
Be  cftll'd  your  Tanquiaher. 

Cor.  At  AsliuiixtiTefl  he? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cob.  I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home. 

[To  Lutmrs. 


ACT  III.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[scene  I. 


Enter  Sicnaus,  and  Bqutus. 


Bdiokl,  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  kmgaes  o'  the  common  mouth :  I  do  despise 

them ; 
Par  thej  do  pnuik  them  in  authority, 
Agiinst  all  noble  sofferanoe. 
Sic.  Pass  no  further ! 

Cor.  Ha!  what  is  that? 
Bbu.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on :  no  further ! 
Goft.  What  makes  this  change  ? 
Men.  The  matter  ? 
Cox.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  noble,  and  the 

common  ? 
Bbu.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 

1  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way ;  he  shall  to  the 

market-place. 
Bar.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 
Sic.  Stop ! 

Or  all  win  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd  ? — 

Must  these  have  voioes,  tliat  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ? — What  are 

your  offices  ? 
Yoa  bdng  their  mouths^  why  rule  you  not  their 

teeth? 
HtT«  yoa  not  set  th^n  on  ? 
Mek.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot. 
To  eorb  the  will  of  the  nobility : — 
Sdlb-'t,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Bbu.  Call 't  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry  you  mocU'd  them  ;  and  of  late, 
^Hien  emu  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd  ; 
ScudalM  the  suppliants  for  the  people, — calPd 

them 
Tiroe-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 
CoR.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 
Bbu.  Not  to  them  all. 

CoR.  Have  j'ou  inform'd  them  sithence  ? 
Bbu.  How  !  I  inform  them  ! 

Cor.*  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 
Bbu.  Not  unlike, 

£ad]  waj,  to  better  yours. 
Cob.  Why,  then,  should  I  be  consul  ?    By  yond 
douds, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
lour  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You  show  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir :  if  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bounds  you  must  enquire  your 


(•)  Old  text.  Com. 
(t)  Old  text,  OGotf/ 


Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

M£N.  Let's  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abus'd. — Set  on. — This 
paltering 
Becomes  not  Kome ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely 
I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Con.  Tell  me  of  com  I 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak 't  again, — 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cob,  Now,   -as    I   live,    I    will. — My    nobler 
friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons  : — 
For  the  mutable,  rank -scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter. 
And  therein  behold  themselves  :  I  say  agtun. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd  and 

scatter'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  diey  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  more. 

1  Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cob.  How  !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  ahall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay  against  those  meazels. 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bbu.  'You  speak  o'  the  people,  as  if  you  were 
a  god 
To  punish,  not  a  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'Twere  well,  we  let  the  people  know't. 

Men.  What,  what  ?  his  choler  ? 

Cob.  Choler !  Were  I  as  patient  as  the  mid- 
night sleep. 
By  Jove,  't  would  be  my  mind  ! 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is, 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cob.  Shall  remain — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark  you 
His  absolute  shall  ? 

Com.  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cob.  Shall ! 

O,  good,t  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why ! 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here*  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  shall,  being  but 


»  Given  Hydra  here—]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,—  "  Given 
Hydra  leave,"  &c. 
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The  Lorn  and  noise  o'  the  monster/  wants  not  spirit 
To  say  he'll  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?     If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  your  ignorance ;  **  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.*'     If  you  are  learn'd, 
Be  not  as  common^  fools ;  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  are  ple- 
beians, 
If  they  be  senators  ;  and  they  ai*e  no  less, 
When,  both  your  yoices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.  They  choose  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts,  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece  !     By  Jove  himself. 
It  makes  the  consuls  base  !  and  my  soul  aches 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  t'other. 

GoH^  Well, — on  to  the  market-place. 

Cob.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  com  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Cob.  Tliough  there  the  people  had  more  abso- 
lute power, — 
I  say,  they  nounsh'd  disobedience. 
Fed  the  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bbu.  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cob.  I  'II  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know  the 

com 
Was  not  our  recompense,  resting  well  assur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for't :  being  press'd  to  the 

war. 
Even  when  tlie  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates; — this  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis :  being  i'  the  war 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 


*  The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  nioniter.— ]  In  the  old  text, 
*' monsters."  The  correction  was  maue  by  Capell,  and  also  ly 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 

^  If  he  have  power t 

Then  vail  your  ignorance ;] 

For  "  ignorance^**  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  has  "  impotence^**  but 
to  vail  means  to  lower^  and  Coriolanus  would  hardly  call  upon  his 
brother  patricians  to  toirer  their  impotence.  The  genuine  word 
was  far  more  probably «j^ori«,  oi eignorie*,  i.e. senatorial  dignity , 
magietraeyf  eway^  &c. 

«  if  none^  awake 

Your  dangerouM  lenity.] 

Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  change  this  to, 


It 


revoke 


Your  dangerous  bounty;** 

an  emendation,  however  clever,  of  very  questionable  propriety ; 
for  "  lenity  "  in  this  place  does  not,  perhaps,  ntean  mildness,  but 
leniilude^  inactivity^  supineneu.  So,  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Coriola- 
nus;—'*  For  he  [Marcius]  alledged,  that  the  creditors  losing  their 
money  they  had  lost,  was  not  the  worst  thing ;  but  that  the  lenity 
[ j.  e.  the  inaction  of  the  people  when  summoned  to  resist  the 
enemy]  was  favoured,  was  a  beginning  of  disobedience,"  &c. 
d  —  as  common  fools;]  Does  not  the  next  line,— "Let  them 

L56 


Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them :  the  aocusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate. 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  motive* 
Of  our  so  frank  donation ;  well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bisson  multitude  *  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?    Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words : —  We  did  request  it ; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  trtiefear 
They  gave  us  our  demands : — thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares  fears ;  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. — (1) 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

Bbu.  Enough,  with  over-measure. 
Cob.  No,  take  more  : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal ! — ^This  double  worship, — 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reason;  where  genti*y^  title, 

wisdom. 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Beal  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness:    purpose   so  barr'd,    it 

follows. 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose.     Therefore,  beseech 

you,— 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on't ;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  jump '  a  body  with  a  dangei^ous  physic 
That 's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck 

out 
The  multitudinous  tongue ;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become 't; 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 


(*)  Old  text,  native,  corrected  by  Mason. 

have  cushions,"  Sec.  instruct  us  to  read, —  "  commons'  fools  "  t 

e  Hour  shall  this  bisson  multitude,  &c.]  Notwithstanding  vhat 
has  been  said,  and  much  more  that  might  be  said,  in  support  of 
the  old  reading,  **  bosom  multiplied."  as  meaning,  nutny-stonutchedj 
we  accept  this  emendation  of  Ifr.  Collier's  aunotator,  as  an 
almost  certain  restoration  of  the  poet's  text. 

f  To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic^}  So  the  old  text, 
and  so  Steevens  and  Malone,  who  explain  "jump"  as  risk  or 
hazard.  Pope's  emendation  is  "  vamp,"  and  he  is  followed,  among 
others,  by  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Knight.  Mr,  Singer  reads  *'  imp." 
We  have  not  presumed  to  change  the  ancient  text,  but  have 
little  doubt  that  "  To  jump  **  is  a  misprint,  and  the  true  lection, — 

"To  purge  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic,'*  fto. 

Thus  in  '*  Macbeth,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2.  :— 

'*  Meet  we  the  medicine  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us  " 

Again,  in  the  same  pUy,  Act  V.  Sc.  3  :— 

" my  land,  find  her  disease 

And  jmrge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health." 

So  also,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Catiline,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1.  :  — 

It ^)|Q  yiiii^  f^j^  must  purge  sick  Rome,"  &'c. 


ACT  III.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[scene  r. 


Bbu.  H'as  said  enough. 

Sic.  H'as  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch,  despite  overwhelm  thee ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tri- 
bunes ? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench :  in  a  rebellion, 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  thej  chosen ;  in  a  better  hour, 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said  it  must  be  meet, 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bbu.  Manifest  treason ! 

Sic.  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bbu.  The  sediles,  ho! — ^Let  him   be  appre- 
hended. 

Sic.  Gro,  call  the  people  ; — [Exit  Brutus.]  in 
whose  name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal :  obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen.  and  Pat.  We'll  surety  him. 

Coil.  ^g'd  sir,  hands  o£P. 

Cob.  Hence,  rotten  thing !   or  I  shall  shake 
thy  bones 
Oat  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens ! 


Re-enUr  Brutus,  with  the  ^diles,  and  a  rabble 

of  Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here's  he,  that  would  take  from  you  all 

your  power. 
Bru.  Seize  him,  JBdiles ! 
CmzEKS.  Down  with  him !  down  with  him ! 
2  SbkI  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons  ! 

[^ITiey  all  buUle  abotU  Cobiolanus. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens  ! — ^what  ho  ! — 
Sidnius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens ! 

Citizens.  Peace,    peace,    peace!    stay,  hold, 

peace! 
Men.  What  is  about  to  be? — I  am   out  of 
breath; 
ConioBion'^  near; — I  cannot  speak. — ^You,  tri- 
bunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience  : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people ; — ^peace  I 

Citizens.  Let's  hear    our    tribune : — ^peace  ! 

Speak,  speak,  speak ! 
Sic.  Yon  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties : 


a  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ;]  It  ia  u«ual,  thouffh  in 
opposition  to  the  old  copies,  to  assign  this  speech  to  Coriolanusp 
Ml  aceoant  of  what  Sicinius  says  immedlatelv  after  it, — 

—  This  desenres  death." 


Marcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Mrn.  Fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

1  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 
Sic.  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 
Citizens.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Citizens.  You  so  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Coic .  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat ;  ^ 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it. — Wo  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o*  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him ! 

Bru.  JEd\]es,  seize  him ! 

Citizens.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield  I 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

-/Edi.  Peace,  peace  !  [friend. 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways. 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. — ^Lay  hands  upon 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock ! 

Cor.  No  ;  I'll  die  here. 

IDravnng  his  sword. 
There's  some  among  you  hare  beheld  me  fighting ; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  hare  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword ! — Tribunes,  with- 
draw awhile. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him ! 

Men.  Help  Marcius,  help, 

You  that  be  noble  !  help  him,  young  and  old ! 

Citizens.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  ! 
[In  this  mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  JEdiles, 
aTid  the  People,  are  heat  out. 

Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house;  be  gone, 
away ! — 
All  will  be  nought  else. 

2  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 


<( 


But  the  speech  is  not  at  all  characteristic  of  Coriolanus  ;  and  the 
observation  of  the  Tribune  refers  to  what  he  had  previously 
spoken, — 

"  Marcius  would  have  all  from  you/'  ftc. 
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CoE.*  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  as  many  fi'iends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 

1  Sen.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us, 

You  cannot  tent  yourself:  begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us.*  [are, 

Cor.  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  (as  they 
Though  in  Eome  litter'd)  not  Komans,  (as  they 

are  not. 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  tlie  Capitol) — 

Men.  Be  gone ; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue ; 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cor.  On  fair  ground,  I  could  beat  forty  of  thenL 

Men.  I  could  myself  take  up  a  brace  o'  the  best 
of  them ;  yea,  the  two  tribunes. 

Com.  But  now  'tis  odds  beyond  arithmetic; 
And  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — ^^^ill  you  hence, 
Before  the  tag  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  us'd  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone  : 

I  '11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little :  this  must  be  patch'd 
With  doth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  Coriolanus,  Cominius,  and  others, 

1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for's  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's  his 

mouth : 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  deaUi.      [^A  noise  without. 
Here's  goodly  work  1 

2  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed ! 
Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tiber ! — ^What,  the 

vengeance. 
Could  he  not  speak  'em  fair  ? 

Ee-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  vfith  the  rabble. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city. 
And  be  every  man  himself? 

*  (Nd  text.  Com. 

«  CoK.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us.]  In  the  distribution  of  this 
and  the  two  following  speeches,  we  foUow  the  arrangejnept  pro- 
posed by  Tyrwhitt.    The  old  copies  present  them  thus, — 

"  CoRio.  Conu,  5<r,  afong  wUh  u*. 

Mbhjb.  /  ipould  ikey  were  Barbarldne,  at  they  are. 
Though  in  Rome  litter' d :  not  Romane,  at  they  are  not. 
Though  calved  V  th'  Porch  o'  th*  Capitoll : 
Re  gone,  put  not  your  worthy  Rage  inio  your  Tongue, 
One  time  will  owe  another." 
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Men.  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

Sic.  He  shall  be  tlux)wn  down  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
With  rigorous  hands  he  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  CiT.  He  shall  well  know, 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Citizens.  He  shall,  sure  on't. 

[^Several  speak  togdher. 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace !  [but  hunt 

Men.  Do  not  cry,  Havoc,^  where  you  should 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes 't  that  you  have  holp 
To  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults : — 

Sic.  Consul! — ^what  consul? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bbu.  He  consul ! 

Citizens.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no  ! 

Men.  If,  by  the  tnbunes'  leave,  and  yourS| 
good  people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  'd  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm, 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic,  Speak  briefly,  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor :  to  eject  him  henoe« 
Were  but  one"  danger ;  and  to  keep  him  here 
Our  certain  death ;  therefore,  it  is  decreed. 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enroUM 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up-her  own ! 

Sic.  He's  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease ; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off ;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Home  that's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies,  the  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(\^liich,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath, 
By  many  an  ounce)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country ; 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'the  world. 


h  —  crj',  H^nroc,— ]  To  "cry,  Ravoc,^  appears  to  haTe  Ijeens 
signal  for  indiscriminate  slaughter ;  the  expression  oeeurs  sgsiB 
in  <•  King  John,"  Act  II.  Se.  2  :— 

"Cry,  iTiivoc,  Kings!" 
and  in  "  Julius  Cseisar,"  Act  III.  So.  1  :— 

"  Cry,  Havoc !  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war." 

e  Were  but  one  danger;]  Theobald  altered  this  to,  "^  hutsw 
danger." 


Tills  is  clean  kam.* 
when  he  did    love   bis 


Sic. 

Bic.  MqvI;  awry: 
countiy. 
It  hniMvr'd  him. 

Ub.  The  seirice  of  the  foot 

Bong  MMe  gsDgren'd,  is  not  then  mpected 
Fcr  1^  before  it  was  f 

Bk.  We'll  hear  no  more.— 

Fnoe  him  to  his  house,  and  pludi  him  thence, 
Im  bis  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Bfiesd  ftirtter. 

Ma.  One  word  more,  one  word, 

lb  t)g«T-footed  rage,  when  it  gholl  find 
^harm  of  miBcann'd  swiflness,  will,  too  late, 
^kwkn  pounds  to'a  heels.    Proceed  hj  proceas  ; 
W  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out 
A»d  Md  great  Rome  with  Romana. 

ftirr.  If  it  were  bo, — 


in  iMict,"  vhich  Pope 


Sic.  "What  do  je  talk  ? 
Have  we  not  had  a  tosle  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  .lEdiles  smote !  ourselves  resisted  ! — come, — 

iMb.'«.  Consider  this; — he  has  been  bred  i' the 

Since  be  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  achool'd 
Tn  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  teavei 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him'' 
^liere  he  shall  answer,  bj  a  lawfiil  form, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen.  Noble  tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  Ibe  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Meneniua, 

Be  you,  then,  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weftpona. 


ACT  III.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[bgkss  ri. 


Bbu.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place. — We'll  attend 
you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I'll  bring  him  to  you  : — 

Let  me  desire  your  company :  [To  tlu  Senators.] 

he  must  come, 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1  Sen.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolanus'*  House. 
Enter  ComoLANtrs  and  Patricians. 

Cob.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears  ;  pre- 
sent me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight ;  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cob.  I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  ^awn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war. — 


Enter  Volumnia. 

I  talk  of  you : 
"WTiy  did  you  wish  me  milder  ?   would  you  have 

me 
False  to  my  nature  ?    Bather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir ! 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on. 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 


»  The  thwarting*—]  An  emendation  of  Theobald's,  the  old 
text  having,—"  The  ihing$,*'  &e. 

b  I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 

But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
To  better  vantage.] 
Mr.  Collier's  annoutor  here  indulges  in  one  of  his  most  daring 
flighU,— the  intercalation  of  a  whole  line  1— rendering  the  passage 
thus,— 

"  I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
To  brook  reproof  without  the  ute  of  anger ^ 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
To  better  vantage." 
This  interpolation,  (which,  by  the  way,  has  been  corrupted  or 
corrected  since  iu  publication   in  Mr.  Collier's   *' Notes   and 
Emendations,"  and  in  his  Mono-volume  Shakespeare,  where  it 
reads,— 0/  mettle,  i.e.  of  temper,  &c.— 

*<  To  brook  control  without  the  use  of  anger," 

we  hold  to  be  quite  superfluous,  and,  if  even  a  lacuna  were 
manifest,  to  be  altogether  inadmissible.    For  admitting,  which  we 
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Cob.  Let  go. 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  yoa 
are. 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings*  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  ye  were  disposed 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cob.  Let  Uiem  han<^  ! 

Vol.  Ay,  and  bum  too  ! 

Enter  Menbnius  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  rough, 
something  too  rough ; 
You  must  return  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There's  no  remedy ; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray*  be  counBeirJ  ; 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
To  better  vantage.** 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman  ! 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,^  but  tbat 
The  violent  fit  o'the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  'd  put  mine  armour  on. 
Which  I  can  scarcely  beiur. 

Cob.  WTiat  must  I  do  ? 

Men.  Eetum  to  the  tribunes. 

Cob.  Well,  what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Bepent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cob.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods  ; 
Must  I,  then,  do't  to  them  ? 

V014.  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.    I  have  heard  you  say. 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends,       [nie, 
I 'the  war  do  grow  together  :  grant  that,  and  tell 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  the  oUier  lose. 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cob.  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  a  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 


(*)  Old  text,  heartt  corrected  bf  Theobald. 

are  not  guilty  of,  the  antiquitj  claimed  by  Mr.  Collier  for  the  mar- 
ginal annotations  of  his  copy  of  the  second  folio,  we  ay  ice  with 
Mr.  B.  6.  White  (Shakespeare's  Scholar,  p.  76),  that,  **  the  inter- 
polation of  an  entire  line  by  one  man  in  1662,  is  as  little  iastiH- 
able  as  the  interpolation  of  an  entire  scene  by  another  man  in  17SS 
or  185S."  That  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  constmeiioa  of  the 
speech  as  it  stands  in  the  ancient  text,  nobody  can  deny.  But  it 
is  surely  one  susceptible  of  a  solution  less  perilous  and  arbitrary 
than  the  insertion  of  a  new  line.  Mr.  Singer  propoaed  to  read 
$oft  for  "apt;"  an  emendation  which  has  not  been  favourably 
received.  Our  own  impression,  long  before  the  **  Perkins 
folio  "  came  to  light,  was  that  the  transcriber  or  compositor  had 
slightly  erred  in  the  words  '<  as  little,"  and  that  tlie  poet  probably 
wrote,— 0/  mettle,  i.e.  of  temper,  ftc. — 

*'  I  have  a  heart  of  mettle  apt  as  yours/' 
which  naturally  enough  led  to 

"  But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
To  tietter  vantage." 


ACT  m.] 


CORIOLANUa 


[8CEiri  n. 


The  same  jou  are  not,  (which,  for  jour  best  ends, 
YoQ  adopt  jour  policy)  how  is  it  less  or  worse. 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honotir,  as  in  war,  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 
Coa.  Why  force  you  this? 

Vol.  Because, 
lint  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak  to  the  people ; 
Not  hy  yoor  own  instruction,  nor  by  the  matter 
VilaA  your  heart  prompts  you,  but  with  such  words 
That  are  but  roted  in  your  tongue, 
Though  but  bastards,  and  syllables* 
Of  no  allowanoe  ^  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Nov,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all 
Thaa  to  take  in  a  town*^  with  gentle  words, 
Whidb  else  would  put  you  to  yotir  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  mudi  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
Mj  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake  requir'd 
I  dxMild  do  so  in  honour :  I  am  in  this, 
Yoor  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles ; 
And  JOU  will  rather  show  our  general  louts 
Hov  joa  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Mn.  Noble  lady  !— 

Come,  go  with  us ;  speak  &ir :  you  may  salve  so. 
Not  vlttt  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  18  past. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  tlus  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ; 
And  ihus  hr  haying  stretch'd  it,  (here  be  with 

them)^ 
Thj  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  in  such  business 
ActioD  is  doquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
Moie  learned  than  the  ears)  waving  thy  head, 
^ndch  often,*  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Nov  hrnnble  as  the  ripest  mulbeiTy 
That  win  not  hold  the  handling :   or,  say  to  them, 
Thoa  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 
Hart  not  the  soft  way,  which,  thou  dost  confess. 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asiung  &dr  good  loves  ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thjadf,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
Aa  dioo  hast  power  and  person, 

Mnr.  This  but  done, 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours : 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
Aa  words  to  little  purpose. 

•  TWagli  bnt  taitmrd*.  and  lyllables,  ke.]  In  this  speech  we 
Miv  Ike  antaffemcBt  of  the  old  copies,  which  though  Imperfect 
fcUWtoljr  pRfenUe  to  that  adopted  by  all  the  modem  editions. 
Iks  mm  bcfcn  ns  is  evidently  cornipt;  "but"  seems  to  have 
*^ii  ftm  the  preceding  line,  and  some  word  to  have  been 
Istt;  «t  mtf  be  pcnnitted  to  guess  that  it  originally  ran,— 

**  Tkamgkt*  bastards,  and  per$madin§  syllables," 

««  **  Tkamfkft  bastards,  and  ^iib  syllables," 

^(^Msnevanee,— ]  Jobnson  and  Capell  read,~"  Of  no  a/ii- 


t  -.te  take  In  a  town— ^3  To  tok«  fn,  meant  P>  win,  or  mbdue. 
'  —  (bcfe  be  with  fhem)— ]   That  Is,  adopt  this  action.    So  in 
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Vol.  Pr'ythee  now, 

Go,  and  be  ruPd;  although  I  know  thou  hadst 

rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower. — ^Here  is  Cominius. 


Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'the  market-place;  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness  or  by  absence  ;  all's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think  'twill  serve. 

If  he  can  thereto  frapie  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will : — 

Pr'ythee  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cob.  Must  I  go  show  them   my  unbarbed 
sconce? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  ^ve  to  my  noble 

heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?    Well,  I  will  do't : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind 

it, 
And  throw 't  against  the  wind. — ^To  the  market- 
place : — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  dischai'ge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son, — as  thou  hast 
said 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

fcoR.  Well,  I  must  do't : 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit  I  my  throat  of  war  be  tum'd, 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asl^p !  the  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  ^nd  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  itay  sight !  a  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips;  and  my  arm'd 

knees. 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do't ; 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 


Brome's  comedy,  "  A  Jorlal  Crew,  or  The  Merry  Beggars,"  Act 
IL  8c.  1,  Springlove,  describing  his  having  solicited  alms  as  a 
cripple,  says, — '*  For  here  I  was  with  him."  [HalU. 

•  waving  Ihy  head, 

Which  often,  &c.] 

We  would  read,— 

" waving  thy  head  ,— 

WhUe  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart. 

Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 

That  will  not  hold  the  handling,— say  to  them,"  fte. 

f  .1-  anbarbed  sconee?}  Vnbarb^d  here  means,  ters,  unewrti. 


ACT  III.] 


CORIOLANUa 


[bcbkh  in. 


And,  bj  my  body's  action,  teacb  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice  then : 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  my  more  dishonour 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin  ;  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  yaliantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me; 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cob.  Pray,  be  content : 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from   them,  and  come  home 

belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Bome.     Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I'll  return  consul ; 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.    \^ExiL 

Com.  Away !  the  tribunes  do  attend  you :  arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cob.  The  word  is,  mildly : — ^pray  you,  let  us 
go: 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cob.  Well,  mildly  be  it,  then ;  mildly, 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  III,— The  same.     The  Forum.    . 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Bbutus. 

Bbu.  In  this  point  charge  him  home, — that  ho 
affects 
Tyrannical  power :  if  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  -^Edilc. 

Wliat,  will  he  come  ? 
JFa).  He's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  ? 

^D.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 


*  — —  to  have  ki$  worth 

Of  contradieiion ;] 

So  the  old  text.    Rowe  prints,  "his  tcord  of,"  ftc. ;  Capell,  "his 
'utQrih  of,"  undentanding  'worth  to  be  a  contraction  of  pennpwortk ; 

1C2 


Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

.^Ed.  I  have ;  'tis  ready. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 

Mr>,  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say.  It  thaU  he  «o 
r  the  right  and  strength  o*  the  canvmoM^  be  it 

either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them. 
If  I  say  fine,  cry  FiriA  ; — ^if  death,  cry  Death ; 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  ti-uth  o'  the  cause. 

Ml},  I  shall  inform  tiiem. 

Bbu.  And  when  such  time  they  have  b^mi  to 
cry. 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

^D.  Very  Well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this 
hint, 
Wlien  we  shall  hap  to  give't  them. 

Bbu.  Gro  about  it. — 

[_ExU  iEdile. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight :  he  hath  been  ua'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth  ^ 
Of  contradiction  :  being  once  chaf 'd  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 


Enter  Cobiolanus,  Menenius,  CoHiNirs,  Sena- 
tors, and  Patricians. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cob.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will    bear    the    knave    by    the    volume. — The 

honour'd  gods 
Keep  Home  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  !  plant  love  among 's  ! 
Throng*   our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of 

peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war  ! 

I  Sen.  Amen,  amen ! 

Men.  a  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  iEJdile,  wiih  Citizens. 

Sic.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

^D.  List  to  your  tribunes ;  audience !  peace,  I 
sav ! 


(•)  Old  text,  Through^  corrected  by  Tlieobald. 

and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads,  "  his  mouth  of."  &c.    But  wo 
aie  by  no  means  convinced  that  any  change  is  required. 


Cob.  First,  hear  mc  apeak. 

ItoTH  Tbi.  Well,  My. — Peace,  ho ! 

Cob.  Shall  I  be  charg'd  do  further  than  this 

^oA  ill  ik-tennine  here? 

Sic.  I  do  demand, 

If  TOO  Mbmit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
iSkw  iheir  officere,  and  are  content 
To  Kiffer  Uirful  cenHurc  for  such  faullfi 
A«  ihall  be  ptoi'd  upon  jrou  ? 

Cob.  I  am  content. 

Ubx.  Lo,  citixenn,  ha  aajs  he  is  content. 
The  wai^ke  Krrice  he  has  done,  consider :  think 
I  pm  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
"ke  gnvcs  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cub.  Scratches  with  briers, 

Scan  to  more  laughter  only. 


Men.  Consider  further. 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier ;  do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents*  for  malicioua  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  ae  become  a.  soldier, 
Bather  than  envy  you. 

OoH.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cob.  'What  is  the  matter. 
That  being  paas'd  for  consul  irith  full  voice, 
I  am  so  diahonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  ua. 

Cor.  Say,  then  :  'tis  true,  I  ought  bo.      [take 

Sic.  We  chai^  you,  thot  you  have  contiiv'd  to 


ACT  III.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[scene  III. 


From  Borne  all  seasou'd  office,  and  to  wind 

Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 

For  which  jou  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How !  traitor  f 

Men.  Nay,  temperately :  your  promise. 

Cob.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the 
people! 
Call  me  their  traitor ! — Thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  firee 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods  ! 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Citizens.  To  the  rock !  to  the  rock  with  him ! 

Sic.  Peace ! 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,   and  heard  him 

speak, 
Beating  yom*  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him;   even 

this, 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind. 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Bbu.  But  since  he  hath  serv'd  well  for  Rome, — 

Cob.  What  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bbu.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cob,  You  ? 

Men.  Is  this  the  promise  that  you  made  your 
mother  ? 

Com.  Know,  I  pray  you, — 

Cob.  I'll  know  no  further : 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day, — I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word ; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give. 
To  have't  with  saying,  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied^  agunst  the  people,  seeking  m(^s 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  has  now  at  last 
GKven  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  in  the  name  o'  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
JVom  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Borne  gates.     I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say  it  shall  be  so. 


•  Envied  aaaln$t  the  people^ — ]  That  is,  Steevens  explains, 
"  behaved  with  signs  of  hatred  to  the  people,"  but  "  envied  "  here 
is  perhaps  only  a  misprint  of  Inveighed;  so  in  North's  Plutarch, 
(Life  of  Solon) : — "  But  Solon  going  up  into  the  pulpit  for  orations, 
stoutly  iHveyed  aeidnst  it." 

I>  —  cry  of  curt  I }  Cry  here  means  pack. 

«  AfoMn^  but  rcMrva/Jono/yottr««/9e«,—]  This,  since  Capell's 
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Citizens.  It  shall  be  so!  it  shall  be  so!  let 
him  away ! 
He's  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so ! 

Com.  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 

fi'iends, — 
Sic.  He's  sentenc'd;  no  more  hearing. 
Com.  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  for*  Bome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender, 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life, 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  her  womb's  increase. 
And  treasure  of  my  loins :  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that — 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift :  speak  what  ? 

Bbu.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is 
banish'd, 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  country : 
It  shall  he  90* 

Citizens.  It  shall  be  so !  it  shall  be  so ! 
Cob.  You  common  cry**  of  curs  I  whose  breath 
I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air, — I  banish  you ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  I 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair  1     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders  ;  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not  till  it  feels) 
Making  buf^  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(StilJ  your  own  foes)  deliver  you. 
As  most  abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !     Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  Cobiolanus,  Cominius,  Mene- 
Nius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 
Mq»  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  ! 
Citizens.  Our  enemy  is  banish'd  !  he  is  gone ! 
Hoo  !  hoo  I 

[Slumtingj  and  throwing  up  their  caps. 
Sic.   Gro,   see  Um  out  at  gates,  and  foUow 
him, 
As  he  hath  foUow'd  you,  with  all  despite  ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Citizens.  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at 
gates  ;  come : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes  I — come. 

[^Exeunt. 


(*)  Old  text,  from,  corrected  by  Theobald. 

edition,  has  been  invariably  printed,  *<  Making  not  reservation," 
&c..  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  sense,  which  manifestly  ia, 
— Banish  all  your  defenders  as  you  do  me,  till,  at  last,  your  igno- 
rance, having  reserved  only  your  impotent  selves,  always  your  own 
foes,  deliver  yon  the  humbled  captivee  to  some  nation,  ftc.  be. 


SCENE  I.— Eome.    Bffon  a  Gale  of  On  CUy. 


Elder  Cobiolants,  VoLiniKiA,  Visgilia,  Me- 
imnus,  CoHTNiuB,  and  teeeral  young  P&tri- 


CoB.  Come,  leave  your  tears  ;  a  brief  (s 
— the  Beast 
With  DiBDj  heads  bulta  mc  away.— Nay,  i 
Whoe  is  your  sucient  courage  ?  you  were 


could 

That,  when  tho  eea  was  ca]m,  all  boats  alike 
Sbow'd  maat«rsbip  in  floating  ; — Fortune's  blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  Ming  gentle  wounded, 
craves 


— ]  Sg  ItaeMcODdfsUo; 


ACT  I?.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[8<:e5S  n. 


A  noble  cunning  ;  * — ^you  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  Uiat  conn'd  them. 

ViB.  O  heavens !  O  heavens  ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman, — 

Vol.  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Home, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

CoR.  What,  what,  what ! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother, 
Besume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you  'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Cominius, 
Droop  not ;    adieu. — Farewell,    my  wife  1 — my 

mother ! 
I  '11  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And    venomous  to    thine  eyes. — My   sometime 

general, 
I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard'ning  spectacles ;  tell  these  sad  women, 
'Tis  fond**  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  'em. — My  mother,  you  wot  well 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace  :  and 
Believe 't  not  Kghtly,  (though  I  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen)  your 

son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice.^ 

Vol.  My  first  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while :  determine  on  some  course. 
More  than  a  wild  exposture  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

CoR.  O,  the  gods ! 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us, 
And  we  of  thee :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man. 
And  lose  advantage  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

CoR.  Fare  ye  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee  ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd  :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  Mends  of  noble  touch ;  when  I  am  forth. 


•  Fortune's  blows, 

When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded,  craves 
A  noble  cunning ;— ] 

Every  endeavour  to  elicit  sense  from  this  perplexing  sentence 
has  failed  :  Pope's  "being  gentty  warded^  craves,"  &c. ;  Haiimer's 
'•  being  {treatly  warded,  crave,*'  See. ;   and  Mr.  Collier's  •*  being 

{^entle-iiRs»<M,  craves,"  &c.,  are  alike  disputable. .  At  one  time 
t  struck  us  that  the  right  lection  was  possibly, — 

" Fortune  bow* 

When  most  struck  home ;  being  gentle,  wounded,  eraves,'*  &c. 
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Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  oome. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let's  not  weep — 
If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot  I 

CoR.  Give  me  thy  band  : — 

Come.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE    II.— ne    same.     A  Street  near  the 

Gate, 

Enter  Sicmins,  Brutus,  and  an  JSdile. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home ;  he's  gone,  and  we'll 
no  further.— 
The  nobiUty  are  vex'd,  whom  we  see  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  poweri 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done. 
Than  when  it  was  a-doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. — 

lExU  M^e. 
Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why  ? 

Sic.  They  say  she's  mad. 

Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Enter  Voluknia,  VntGiLiA,  and  Menrnius. 

Vol.  O,  ye  're  well  met :  the  hoarded  plague  o' 
the  gods 
Eequite  your  love  ! 

Men.  Peace,  peace :  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should 
hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall   hear   some. — Will  you  be 


gone 


9 


[^To  Brutus. 
ViR.  You  shall  stay  too  :  [To  Sicin.]  I  would 
I  had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 


But  vre  are  now  persuaded  the  sentiment  intended  is  akin  to  that 
of  two  lines  by  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,— 

**  For  when  base  Peasants  shrink  at  Fortune's  blowea. 
Then  magnanimitf/  most  richly  showes," 

and  has  been  rendered  unintelligible  by  some  omission  in  the  text. 

b  Tiifond— ]  That  is, 'T is /oo/i**. 

c  —  cautelous  baits  and  practice.]   By  intUion*  baits,  and 
treachery. 


Sic. 

Vol.  Aj,  fool ; 
this,  fool ; 
Wh  not  K  nuu  m;  father  ?  Hadst  thou  fozship 
To  Uouh  lum  that  atruck  more  blows  for  Borne 
Tliaii  Hmmi  bad  spoken  worda  ? 

Sic.  O,  blessed  beaTena  1 

Vol.  Uore  noble  blows  than  ever  thou  viae 

isd  tot  Rome's  good. — 111  uW  tbee  vhat ; — ^yet 

Nij,  but  tiiou  shait  stay  too : — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
Hh  good  aword  in  bis  hand. 

Sic.  What  then  ? 

Tm.  What  then  t 

He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  poaterity. 

Vol.  Bastards  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Bome  ! 

Ukn.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sac.  I  woDld  he  had  continu'd  to  bis  country 
Ai  be  began,  and  nut  imknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  be  made. 

I  would  he  had. 


Vol.  I  would  lit  had  1  'Twas  jrou  inceos'd  the 

Cats,**  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  bis  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
WiU  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bbu.  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone  :     [this ; — 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.     Ere  you  go,  bear 
As  &r  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Bome ;  so  far,  mj  aon 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  thla,  do  you  see) 
Wliom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bau.  Well,  well,  we  '11  leave  you. 

Sic.  'WTiy  stay  we  to  be  btuted 

With  one  that  wants  her  wita  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you, — 

[Exeunt  Tribunes. 
I  would  the  goda  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  to  confirm  my  curses  !     Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  uuclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  he&Yj  to't. 

Mkn.  You  have  told  them  home ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You'll  sup 
with  me  ? 


' 


ACT  IT.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[bcevi  it. 


Vol.  Anger's  mj  meat ;  I  sup  apon  myself, 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Gome,  let's  go : 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juno-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Mkn.  Fie,  fie,  fie  !  [Exeunt. 


SC£NE  III. — A  Highioay  bettoeen  Rome  and 

Antium. 

Enter  NiCANOB  and  Adbian,  meeting, 

Nic.  I  know  jou  well)  sir,  and  jou  know  me : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Adb.  It  is  so,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  yon. 

Nic.  I  am  a  Roman  ;  and  my  seiTices  are,  as 
you  are,  against  'em.     Enow  you  me  yet  ? 

Adb.  Nicanor?  No. 

Nic.  The  same,  sir. 

Adb.  You  had  more  beard  when  I  last  saw  you ; 
but  your  £Eivour  is  well  appeared*  by  your  tongue. 
What's  the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the 
Volscian  state,  to  find  you  out  there :  you  have  well 
saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Nic.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insur- 
rections :  the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians, 
and  nobles. 

Adb.  Hath  been  /  is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  state 
thinks  not  so ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  prepa- 
ration, and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of 
their  division. 

Nic.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again ;  for  the  nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take 
all  power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them 
their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can 
tell  you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out. 

Adb.  Coriolanus  banished  ? 

Nic.  Banished,  sir. 

Adb.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelli- 
gence, Nicanor. 

Nic.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I 
have  heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a 
man's  wife  is  when  she's  &llen  out  with  her  hus- 
band. Your  noble  Tullus  Aufidius  will  appear  well 
in  these  wars,  his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being 
now  in  no  request  of  his  country. 

Adb.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you :  you  have 
ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany 
you  home. 

Nic.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 


*  —  four  favour  i$  well  appeared  by  your  tongutJ]  Thia  may 
import,  your  favour  is  weli  numife$ted,  or  rendered  apparent ;  but 
Jolinson  would  read,— a/raredp  and  Steepens  and  Mr.  Collier's 
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most  strange  things  fix>m  Rome,  all  tending  to  the 
good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army 
ready,  say  you  ? 

Adb.  a  most  royeX  one:  the  centurions,  and 
their  charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the 
entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
warning. 

Nic.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness, 
and  am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in 
present  action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and 
most  glad  of  your  company. 

Adb.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir ;  I  have 
the  most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Nic.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV.— Antium.     Before  Aufidius'  Houm. 

Enter  CoBioLAmis,  in  mean  apparel^  disgiUted 

and  mufied. 

Cob.  a  goodly  city  is  this  Antium.     City, 
'T  is  I  that  made  thy  widows ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop:  then  know  me  not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  atones, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — 

Enter  a  Citizen. 

Save  you,  sir. 

CiT.  And  you. 

Cob.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will. 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies :  is  he  in  Antium  ? 

Crr.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state  at 
his  house  this  night. 

Cob.  Which  is- his  house,  beseech  you  ? 

CiT.  This,  here  before  you. 

Cob.  Thank  you,  sir ;  farewell.   [_Exit  Citizen. 
O,  world,  thy  dippery  turns!    Friends  now  fast 

sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together,  -who  twin,  as  't  were,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  so,  fellest  foes,  [sleep 

Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me :  — 
My  birth-place  hate  ^  I,  and  my  love 's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — I  '11  enter :  if  he  slay  me. 


annotator  propose,  "  approved  by  your  toof  ue.** 

b  My  birth-place  hate  /,— ]  The  old  text  has  •* 
owe  the  restoratiou  to  Capell. 


—  Mwl.*'    W» 


Hedwt  ^juatiee;  if  he  give  n; 
1 H  <lo  hii  oonnby  serrice. 


lExU. 


Mvtie  mthin.     Enter  <t  Servant. 

I  Snv.   Wme,  wine,  wine  I   What  setrice  ia 

here! 
llu>k  wir  feUom  &re  aaleep.  [Exit. 

Enter  amither  Servant. 

3  S^T.  Wliere  's  Cotaa  ?  my  maater  caJla  for 
him.— Cotos !  [Exit. 

Enttr  CoKiOLAituB, 

Co«-  A  goodly  hooae : 
Iw  fcMt  mwOa  well ;   bat  I  appear  not  like  a 
gneat. 


Re-enter  thtfirit  Servant. 
1  SsBV.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  whence 

Here's 


for  you  ;  pray,  go  to  the  door. 

[Exit. 

Cob.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Goriolanua.* 

Re-aUer  tecond  Servant. 

2  Sbrt.  Whence  are  you,  sir?  Has  the  porter 
hia  eyes  in  hia  head,  that  he  givea  entranoe  to  such 
companiona?    Fray,  get  you  out. 

Cob.  Away  ! 

2  Srbt.  Away  I  Get  you  away. 

CoR.  Xow  thou  'rt  troublesome. 

2  Skbv.  Are  you  bo  brave?  I'll  have  you 
talked  with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     Thejlrtt  meet*  Atnt. 

3  Sbkv.  What  fellow 's  thia  ? 


*  In  btinf  Coilotuiiu.l  li 


AOT  IV.] 


C0RI0LANU8. 


[SCEITE  T. 


1  Serv.  a  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on  :  I 
cannot  get  him  out  o'  the  house :  pr'ythee,  call 
my  master  to  him. 

3  Sebv.  WTiat  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ? 
Pi*ay  you,  avoid  the  house.  [hearth. 

Cob.  Let  me  hut  stand  ;  I  will  not  hurt  your 

3  Sebv.  What  are  you  ? 

Cob.  a  gentleman. 

3  Sebv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cob.  True,  so  I  am. 

3  Sebv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station  :  here 's  no  place  for  you ;  pray 
you,  avoid :  come. 

Cob.  Follow  your  function,  go  and  hatten  on 
cold  bits.  [Puiihes  him  away, 

3  Sebv.  What,  will  you  not?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Sebv.  And  I  shall.  \_Exit. 

3  Sebv.  Where  dwellest  thou  ? 
Cob.  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Sebv.   Under  the  canopy  f 

Cob.  Ay. 

3  Sebv.  Where 's  that  ? 

Cob.  r  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Sebv.  P  the  dty  qf  kites  and  crows  ! — ^What 
an  ass  it  is  ! — then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too  ? 

Cob.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Sebv.  How,  sir  I  do  you  meddle  with  my 
master? 

Cob.    Ay;    'tis  an  honester  service  than  to 
meddle  with  thy  mistress  : 
Thou  prat'st,  and  prat'st ;  serve  with  thy  trencher, 
hence  I  [Beats  him  away. 

Enter  AuHpius  and  the  second  Servant. 

Aup.  Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2  Sebv.  Here,  sir ;  I  'd  have  beaten  him  like 
a  dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

AuF.  Whence  com'stthou?  what  wouldst  thou? 
Thy  name  ? 
Why  speak'st  not?  Speak,  man :  what's  thy  name? 

Cob.  If,  Tullus,  not  yet  thou  know'st  me, 

[  Unmuffiing, 
And,  seeing  me,  dost  not  think  me  for  the  man  I 

am. 
Necessity  commands  me  name  myself. 

Aup.  What  is  thy  name  ?         [Servants  retire. 

Cob.  a  name  unmusical  to  the  Yolscians'  ears. 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

AuF.  Say,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in 't ;  though  thy  tackle 's  torn, 
Thou  show*st  a  noble  vessel :  what 's  thy  name  ? 

a  -.  memory, — 1  That  Ii,  memorial. 

•>  —  wreak — ]  Vengeance. 

e  Know  thou  first, — ]  First  apparently  means  here  nobteet,  as  in 
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Cob.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  know'st  tbou 
me  yet  ? 

AuF.  I  know  thee  not : — thy  name  ? 

Cob.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Vokces, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief ;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus  :  the  painful  service. 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  coimtry,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  ;  a  good  memoty,^ 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure   [mains ; 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me :  only  that  name  re- 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
And  sufier'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Ilome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth ;  not  out  of  hope. 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life  ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  tlie  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee ;  but  in  mere  spite. 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  ^  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  Uiy  country,  speed  thee 

straight, 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn ;  so  use  it. 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  &ee ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
Thou'rt  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee  and  to  thy  ancient  malice  ; 
Wliich  not  to  cut  woidd  show  thee  but  a  fool. 
Since  I  have  ever  foUow'd  thee  with  hate. 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

AxTF.  O,  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond  cloud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say,  ^Tis  true  ;  I  'd  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all-noble  Marcius.(l^) — ^Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  agunst 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters  !  Here  I  dip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword,  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first,® 

the  opening  scene  of  this  act,  where  Volumnia  calls  Coriolaaas, 
"  my /r#l  son." 


ACT  IT,] 


OORIOLANUS. 


[SCEUE  T. 


I  lo/d  the  maid  I  married  ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath  ;  but  that  I  see  thee  hera, 
Thoo  noble  thing  !  more  dances  mj  rapt  heart, 
Than  whoi  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars !  I  tell 

thee. 
We  hare  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Ouee  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for 't :  thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelre  Beraul  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twij[t  thyself  and  me  ; 
We  hare  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
UDbockling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  wak*d  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy 

Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Bome,  but  that 
Tlwa  art  thenoe  hanish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
Fnni  twdve  to  seventy ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Bome, 
like  a  bold  flood  o*er-bear.     O,  come,  go  in, 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands  ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
^lio  am  prepared  against  your  territories, 
Tbmgh  not  for  Eome  itself. 
Cob.  You  bless  me,  gods  I 

Aur.   Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if   thou 

wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  mj  commission,  and  set  down, — 
As  best  dioQ  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know*st 
Thj  eoontry'B  Btzength  and  weakness, — ^thine  own 

ways; 
Whedier  to  knock  agunst  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  nddy  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.     But  come  in ; 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Sit  jra  to  thy  desires.     A  thousand  welcomes  I 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Tet,  Marciiis,  that  was  much.  Your  hand  I   Most 

welcome ! 
\_Exetmt  ComoLANusan^  Aufidius. 

1  &EV.  [Advancing,']  Here's  a  strange  alte- 
ntion! 

2  8sBv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have 
<^nickea  him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind 
give  me  his  clothes  made  a  frdse  report  of  him. 

1  ^SLY.  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  turned  me 
UMnt  witiii  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would 
Mt  op  a  top. 

2  Slav.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  &oe  that  there  was 
maethiag  m  him :  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face^ 
■**Jwoght,— I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Srrv.  He  had  so  ;  looking,  as  it  were, 

W«dd  I  were  hanged,  but  I  Siought  there  was 
Bore  in  bim  than  I  could  think. 


_,~  '^»7)  The  etjmology  of  this  word  Ii  nncert^n.  but  it  it 
^ ***"?*"  "'^PT  Bng]Hh  eoontiet  for  logging  and  dragging. 
4>ote9  a  Line  from  Heywood't  comedy,  called  **  LoTrs 


2  Sbbv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn :  he  is  simply 
the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Sebv.  I  think  he  is ;  but  a  greater  soldier 
than  he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Sebv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Sebv.  Worth  six  on  him. 

1  Sebv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him 
to  be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Sebv.  Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to 
say  that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is 
excellent. 

1  Sebv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Sebv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news  !  news, 
you  rascals  ! 

1  and  2  Sebv.  What,  what,  what?  let's  partake. 

3  Sebv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1  and  2  Sebv.  Wherefore  ?  wherefore  ? 

3  Sebv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  general,  Caius  Marcius. 

1  Sebv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  9 
3  Sebv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general ;  but 

he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Sebv.  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends ;  he 
was  ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say 
so  himself. 

1  Sebv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to 
.say  the  truth  on't :  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him 

and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Sbby.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Seby.  But  more  of  thy  news. 

3  Sbbv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within, 
as  if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars  ;  set  at  upper 
end  o'  the  table  ;  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of 
the  senators  but  they  stand  bald  before  him :  our 
general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanc- 
tifies himself  with 's  hand,  and  turns  up  the  white 
o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the 
news  is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but 
one  half  of  what  he  was  yesterday ;  for  the  other 
has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole 
table.  He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle*  the  porter 
of  Bome  gates  by  the  ears :  he  will  mow  down  all 
before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled.'* 

2  Sbby.  And  he's  as  like  to  do't  as  any  man 
I  can  imagine. 

3  Seby.  Do  't !  he  will  do 't :  for,  look  you,  sir, 
he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which  friends, 
sir,  as  it  were,  durst  not,  look  you,  sir,  show  them- 

Mistrest/'  1636,  where  it  occurs,-' 

"  Venue  wUl  §owlt  wtsbpHUtan  for  this." 
b  —  polled.]  Cleared, 
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Belres,  as  we  term  it,  lila  tHeDda,  whilst  he's  in 
di  rectitude.' 

1  Sesv.  DirtaUudel  What's  that? 

3  Skbv.  But  when  the;  shall  see,  air,  his  crest 
up  again,  and  the  msn  in  blood,''  the;  will  out  of 
their  burrows,  like  conies  after  raiu,  and  rerel  all 
with  him. 

1  Sesv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3  Sbrv.  To-morrow ;  to-day  ;  prceentlj ;  you  ■ 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  diis  oflemoon  :  'tis, 
as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  \a  be  exe- 
cuted ere  they  wipe  their  hps. 

2  Sest.  \\liy,  then  we  ahall  have  a  stirriog 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad -makers. 

1  Sbsv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I ;  it  exceeds 
peace,  as  far  as  day  does  night;  it's  spritely 
walking,'  audible,  and  full  of  vent.'  Peace  is  a  very 
apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insen- 
sible; a  getter  of  more  bastard  children  than 
wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Shrv.  'Tis  so  :  and  as  war,  in  some  sort, 
may.  be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  bo  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  SitaT.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Keason ;  because  they  then  less  need 
one  another.  The  wars  for  my  money.  I  hope 
to  see  Itpmans  as  cheap  as  Volsciana. — They  are 
rising,  they  are  rising. 

Ai.i..  In,  in,  m,  in  1  \_Exeavt. 

■  — illrKlilDde.lHr.Collin'luinoutorirouMiud,  d^KUfadf. 
>i  —In  blood,— ]  BWDOleltl.  D.  71.  Vol.  1. 

Th*  modem  cdiion  i 
4  -futl  0/  ,mt.l 


SCENE  VI.— Rome.    A  Fublk  Platx. 

Enttr  SicDfina  and  BRtrrirs. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear 

His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace* 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.  Here  do  we  make  his  fiienib 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had. 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by 't,  behold 
Disscnt^aus  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  fimctions  friendly. 

Ban.   We  stood  to't  in  good  time. — la  tins 
Menenius  ? 

Sic,  'T  is  ho,  'tis  he :  0  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late.— Hail,  sir  ! 

Enlffr  MENRKiira. 

Mbh.  Hail  to  yon  both  I 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  missed  but 
with  his  fi'iends;  the  commonwealth  doth  stand  ; 
and  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Mkn.  All 's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if  he  could  have  tempcrixed. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Mkk.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  his 
wife  hear  nothing  from  him. 


tmediai "  la"  Te^^Xlxai! ""  ' 


ICT  IT.] 


CORIOLANTJS. 


[gCEKX  YI. 


EfUer  three  or  four  Citizens. 


CinzBNB.  The  gods  presenre  joa  both  ! 

Sic.  God-den,  our  neighbours. 

Bru.  6od-den  to  you  all,  god-den  to  you  all. 

1  Crr.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on 
our  knees. 
Are  bound  to  praj  for  jou  both. 

Sic.  Live,  and  tlirive  ! 

B&u.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours:    we  wish'd 
Coriolanus 
Had  Wd  JOU  as  we  did. 

Citizens.  Now  the  gods  keep  jou ! 

Both  Tbz.  Farewell,  farewell. 

\_Exeunt  Citizens. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time 
Thin  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Cmng  confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i*  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'eroome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Setf-Ionng, — 

&c.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Wttboot  asustance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and 
Borne 
Sts  life  and  still  without  hio). 

Enter  an  .£dile. 

JBr.  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison, 
KeportB, — ^the  Volsoes  with  two  several  powers 
Ar  entered  in  the  Boman  territories ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Bestroy  what  lies  before  'em. 

}&xs,  *T  is  Aufidius, 

^^,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment, 
^HmBts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world, 
^Hiieh  were  inahcll'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Home, 
Aixi  dnnt  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you  of  Maroius  ? 

Bar.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd. — It  can- 
not be 
^  Volsces  dare  break  with  us. 

Mo.  Cannot  be  I 

V«  have  record  that  very  well  it  can  ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
'Widun  my  age.     But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
ficfcre  jOQ  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this ; 
I^  joa  ehall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 

*  Qoid  Jfaretet— 1  Mr.  Collifr'a  annotator  proposes  to  read, — 
I'M  Maicins."  whkfa  may  be  rlsht ;  yet  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act  III. 
J^Uvkci  Maebetk,  by  way  of  Instigatiiig  the  murderers  to  slay 
"■•VMi  expatiates  on  the  wxongs  that  chief  had  done  them,  he 

>«■.  inafeini,— 


And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me : 

I  know  this  cannot  be. 

Bbu.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are 
going 
All  to  the  senate  house :  some  news  is  come  * 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'Tis  this  slave, — 

Qx)  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes, — his  raising ! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mess.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded  ;  and  more. 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths, 
(How  probable  I  do  not  know)  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Bome; 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely  ! 

Bru.  Bais'd  only  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good'  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on 't. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violent'st  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate : 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already 
O'er-bome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  O,  you  have  made  good  work  I 

Men.  What  news  ?  what  news  ? 

Com.  You  have  help  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses ; — 

Men.    What's  the  news  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  augre's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news  ? — 

(*)  Old  text,  comming. 

" are  you  so  gospeli'd 

To  pray  for  this  jfocd  man  ? " 
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ACT  IV.] 


COEIOLANUa 


[flOKVE  m. 


You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me. — ^Praj,  your 

news? 
If  MarciuB  should  he  join'd  with  Yolscians, — 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  hj  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  hettcr :  and  thej  follow  him, 
Against  us  hrats,  with  no  less  confidence, 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  your  apron>men  ;  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,'  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eatere  ! 

Com.  He  '11  shake  your  Rome  about  your  ears. 
Men.  As  Hercules   did   shake   down   mellow 
fruit. — 
You  have  made  fair  work  I 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you'll  look  pale 
Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  I'egions^ 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist 
Are  only  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance,         [him  ? 
And  perish  constant  fools.    Who  is't  can  blame 
Your  enemies  and  his  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it  ? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do't  for  shame  ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds :  for  his  best  Mends,  if  they 
Should  say.  Be  good  to  Rome,  they  charg'd  him 

even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate. 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'T is  true: 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  fisice 
To  say.  Beseech  you,  cease, — You  have  made  fair 

hands. 
You,  and  your  crafts  I  you  have  crafted  fair  ! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Home,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Both  Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How  !   Was  it  we  ?  we  lov'd  him  ;  but, 
like  beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.     Tullus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer  :^-deBperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence. 
That  Home  can  make  against  them. 


a  —  occupation. — ]  That  is,  meehanic$^  craf/tmen, 

b  All  the  le^oiiB — ]  Should  perhaps  be,  "All  the  legions,"  m 
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Enter  a  troop  of  Citizens. 


Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinkmg  greasy  caps  in  hooting 
At  Coriolanus'  exile.     Kow  he 's  cofning  ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head, 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip :  as  many  coxcombs 
As  you  threw  caps  up  will  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     'Tis  no  matter ; 
If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

CmzENS.  Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  CiT.  For  mine  own  part, 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

2  Crr.  And  so  did  I. 

3  CiT.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so 
did  very  many  of  us  :  that  we  did,  we  did  for  the 
best ;  and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his 
banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  Ye  're  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  your  cry ! — Shall 's  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Com.  O,  ay ;  what  else  ? 

[^Exeunt  Com.  and  Men. 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home ;  be  not  dis- 
may'd : 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.     Gro  home, 
And  show  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  CiT.  The  gods  be  good  to  us !  Come,  masters, 
let 's  home.  I  ever  said  we  were  i*  the  wrong, 
when  we  banished  him. 

2  CiT.  So  did  we  all.     But,  come,  let's  home. 

[ExemU  Citizens. 
Brit.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  CapitoL — ^TVould  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  I 

Sic.  Fray,  let  us  go.     [^Exeunt, 


SCENE   VII.—^  Camp;  at  a  mall  distance 

from  Home. 

Enter  Aueidiub  and  his  Lieutenant. 

AuF.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Eoman  ? 

Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him, 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end ; 
And  you  arc  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 


Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads  it. 


CORIOLANOS. 


[SCBHE    1 


AvT.  I  cannot  help  it  now  ; 

UdIms,  hj  QMDg  mesns,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  DDT  defdgn.      He  bean  himself  more  proudlier 
Ercf]  to  mj  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him  ;  yet  hia  nature 
Inlhit's  no, changeling,  and  I  must  eicuse 
Vbat  cannot  be  amended. 

Lnr.  Yet  I  wish,  air, 

(I  iDMn  for  jonr  particalar)  jou  had  not 
Joia'd  in  eommiasion  with  him  ;  hut  either 
Hid*  home  the  action  of  jourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Arr.  I  nnderstand  thee   well ;  and   be   thou 

When  he  shaU  come  to  hia  account,  he  knows  not 
Whrt  I  can  nrge  against  him.    Although  it  seems, 
And  N  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
Td  the  Tulgar  eje,  that  he  boars  all  things  fairly, 
And  show*  good  husbandry  for  the  VoUcian  state, 
Figiiti  dngon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soou 
A»  draw  hia  iword  ;  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
Dal  wiiich  shall  break  his  neck  or  hazard  mine, 
ffbeoe'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

lor.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'll  carry 
Home? 

Arr.  AJl  places  yield  to  bim  ere  he  sits  down  ; 
And  the  nobili^  of  Rome  are  his ; 
fit  aenahns  and  patricians  love  him  too : 
The  (nbonea  are  no  soldiers  ;   and  their  people 


m  fMB  auiiiwal  lo  Uie'oapnr.  M  fwrlnul    ,  .... 


re.]  Th«  Ima^  ii  fonnded  DT 


.'im.Act  II.  s 

■■  1  "in  piQTidc  Ihpe  of  ■  princr'r  otprti 
TkM  u  the  flielli  OTcr  Aih  In  pDoli, 


Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 

To  expel  him  thence.     I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 

Ab  is  the  ospraj  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 

By  sovereignty  of  nature.*     First  he  was 

A  noble  servant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 

Carrj  his  honours  even  :  whether  'twas  pride. 

Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 

The  happy  man  ;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 

To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 

Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature, 

Not  to  be  other  than  one  thiog,  not  moving 

From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding 

Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 

As  he-controll'd  tlie  war;   but  one  of  these, 

(As  he  hatb  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, 

For  I  dare  so  far  free  him)  made  bim  feor'd. 

So  hated,  and  so  banish'd :  but  he  has  a  merit, 

To  choke  it  in  the  utterance."     So  oui-  virtues* 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  die  time  ; 

And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable. 

Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 

To  extol  what  it  bath  done." 

One  lire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 

Rights  by  rights  founder,'  strengths  by  strengths 

Come,  let's  away.     When,  Cuus,  Rome  is  thine. 

Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;    then  shortly  art  thou 

mine.  [&w(n(, 


Thdrvlrtuoe] 


4  Rigkir  by  rifUi  frjunller,— ]  The  Did  oopiet  hiTC  "  fonlir 
'hicta  hsi  bern  cbinged  to,—fomlt^!  fnl  nrr;  t«/<r,'  /tird  or 
ud  'alltr.    The  emenilBtuHi  wt  idopt  b  bT  MilsDe. 


SCENE  I.— Rome,     A  PiAlic  Plaee. 


MxN.  Vo,  I  '11  not  go :  jou  hear  what  he  hath 
ioid 
Which  iraa  sometime  his  general ;  who  lov'd  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father  : 
But  what  o'  that  ?     Go,  ,vou  that  banish'd  Uipj, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
The  way  into  his  mercy ;  nay,  if  he  cojed 
To  hear  Cominius  apeak,  I'll  keep  at  home. 

Cou.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Mkh.  Do  you  hear? 


.rfp.»W<(.l 


■  ptttHmi;"   I 


Com.  Yetonc  timehedidcallmebj tnjnamei 

I  urg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanui, 
Ho  would  not  answer  to  r  forbad  all  nomee ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  be  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

aIrn.  Why,  BO  !  you  have  made  good  work: 
A  pair  of  tribunes  that  hare  rack'd  for  Botne, 
To  make  coals  cheap, — a  noble  memory  I 

Com.  I  minded  him  how  royal  'twos  to  pardoD 
\Vlien  it  wa8  less  expected :  he  replied. 
It  was  a  bare*  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  puni^h'd. 


irlitE  the  poet  wi 


leitloubK  U  n  biTi 


ACT  T.] 


CORIOLANUa 


fsCENB   II. 


Very  well ; 


Men. 

Coold  he  sa  J  less  ? 

Cox.  I  dCer'd  to  awaken  bis  regard 
For's  private  friends :  his  answer  to  me  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome  musty  chaff:  he  said,  'twas  folly 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbumt, 
And  stiU  to  nose  the  offence. 

Mek.  /V)!'  (me  poor  grain  or  two  ! 

I  im  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child, 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  Uie  grains : 
Yoa  are  the  musty  chaff ;  and  you  are  smelt 
Abofe  the  moon.     We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 
Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  if  you  refuse  your 
aid 
lo  this  90  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
rpbrftid  *8  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Vodd  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue, 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Might  stop  oar  countryman. 
Men.  No  I  I'U  not  meddle. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 
Men.  What  should  I  do  ? 

Bar.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marcius. 

Hex.     Well,  and  say  that  Marcius  return  me. 
As  Cominjus  is  retum'd,  unheard  ;  what  then  ?-^ 
But  as  a  discontented   friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?  say 't  be  so  ? 

Sic  Yet  your  good  will 

MiBt  have  that  thanks  frx)m  Rome,  after  the  mea- 
sure 
Aa  Toa  mtended  well. 

Mex.  I  '11  undertake  *t : 

1  think  hell  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  ktnn  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd : 
Hifi  vdns  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive ;  but  when  we  have  stuff'd 
IlKse  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Thio  in  our  priest-like  lasts :  therefore  I'll  watch 

him 
TiD  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
Aad  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 


'  ^^      Oood  faith,  1*11  prove  him : 

Speed  bow  it  wdl,  I  thall  ere  long  ha?e  knowledge 
CMT  my  success.] 

Aitkis  is  brviablr  pointed.— 

"  Good  fiiith,  1 11  proTO  him, 
Speed  how  it  will.    I  shall  ere  long,"  &c. 

•MK  oiiies  beTe  j^oposed  to  read, — 

'*  T9U  ahall  ere  long/'  ftc. 

^  tbe  aeaninc  of  Menenius  is,— I'll  try  him,  and  come  what 
■^,  I  ibsll  not  long  be  kept  in  suspense.  "  Success  "  has  here 
«^«niiestioD  of  ««eecsfo  in  Italian,  i. «.  evtnt^  conat^uene; 

*  1  teD  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,—]  The  tame  idea,  it  has  been 
■"•AtOecwsiB  Homer  (Iliad,  viiL  442),— 

'*  A^ot  M  jtaiv^iov  kwi  Bpovov  evpvovA  ZcJr* 
•ECtre." 
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Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith,  I  '11  prove  him : 

Speed  how  it  will,  I  shall  ere  long  have  know- 
ledge 
Of  my  success.'  {^ExU, 

Com.  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  Not? 

Com.  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,"*  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  bum  Home  ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him ; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  JRise;  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand :  what  he  would  do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not. 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions :  ° 
So,  that  all  hope  is  vain,  unless*  his  noble  mother '• 
And  his  wife ;  who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.    Therefore,  let's  hence, 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

lExeunt. 


SCENE  II. — An  advanced  Post  of  the  Volscian 
Camp  be/ore  Home.  The  Guard  ai  their 
Stations. 


Enter  to  them,  Menenixts. 

1  G.  Stay :  whence  are  you  ? 

2  G.  Stand,  and  go  bock. 
Men.  You  guard  like  men  ;  'tis  weU :   but,  by 

your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Home. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return  :  our 

general 
Will  hear  no  more  from  thence. 

2  G.  You'll  see  your  Home  embrac'd  with  fire, 

before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  finends, 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 


which  Pope  renders, — 

*'  Th'  eternal  Thunderer  sat  thron'd  in  gold.'* 

•  what  he  would  not, 

Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions:] 

The  sense  of  th!s  passage  we  conjecture  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  misprint  of  "  bis  "  for  no;  "  his"  being  inadvertently  caught 
by  the  transcriber  ttom  the  next  line.    If  we  read, — 

"  — —  what  he  would  do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not, 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  no  conditions," 

the  meaning  is  clear  enough, — ^what  he  would  consent  to,  he  sen 
in  writing ;  what  he  would  not,  he  bound  himself  by   oath   to 
yield  on  no  conditions, 
d  —  unless — ]  That  is,  except. 

N 


L 


And  of  hia  fiicnds  there,  It  is  loU  to  blanka,* 
Mj  nftmo  batb  tuuch'd  your  ean  ;  it  is  Mencnius. 

1  G.  Be  it  80,  ffo  back ;  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

■Thy  general  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  gooii  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fume  unparallcl'd,  haply  (implificd ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified ""  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he's  chief )  with  all  the  site  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsiug  suffer:  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle'  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing;' therefore,  fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in 
his  behalf  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own, 
you  should  not  pass  here ;  no,  though  it  were  as 
virtuous  to  tic  as  to  live  cliaatcly.  Tbereibre,  go 
back. 

Mbn.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  oanie  ia 
Menenius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your 
general. 

•oin  "tlom-oiiid  jiillet,"  a'cI  III.  3c.  V.— 

" ani  all  Hi  rwW  M  KoUtH} 


2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  (as  you 
say  you  have)  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under 
him,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass.     Therefore,  go 

Mek,  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell?  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

1  G.  You  are  a  Boman,  are  you? 

Men.   I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Home,  as  he  does. 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  jour  gates  the 
very  defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popultf 
ignorance,  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  tluok  to 
front  hia  revenges  with  the  easy  ■  groans  of  old  wo- 
men, the  virginal  patma  of  your  daughters,  or  witli 
the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed  dotant' 
as  you  aeem  to  be  ?  Can  you  think  to  blow  out  the 
intended  fire  your  city  ia  ready  to  flame  in,  with 
such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,  you  are  deceived ; 
therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare  for  your 
execution  :  you  are  condemned  ;  our  general  hu 
aworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pordon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 


!;  numben  raliffi,"  wr  ibaDld  ilio  probibli  h' 

d  ihc  leHlnR :]  "  I  have  Xnai  (iicd  ih't  Hum*  i 
ly  J^a^^M-]  -  ««»  ([roHil  "  mij  muB  the  ..'ij*', 
red  dDtut-)  Bo  ll^  old  inl.    Hunlt  etilrarh  hoK* 


ACT  T.] 


OORIOLINUS. 


[SCEA'K    111. 


2  G.  Come,  mj  captain  knows  you  not. 

^Isir.  I  mean,  thj  general. 

1  G.  Mj  general  cares  not  for  jon.  Back,  I 
ttj,  go ;  lest  I  let  forth  jour  half  pint  of  blood ; — 
boekr — that's  the  utmost  of  yoiur  having : — back. 

Mnr.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow, — 

Bnter  Cobiolanxts  and  Aufidiub. 

Cob.  What's  the  matter  ? 
MsN.  Now,  you  companion,*  I'll  say  an  errand 
ht  jDu ;  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  esti- 
mation ;  yon  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant 
cumot  office  me  from  my  son  Coriolanus :  guess, 
int  by*  my  entertainment  with  him,  if  thou  standest 
not  i' the  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some  death  more 
kng  in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  suffering ; 
beliold  now  presently,  and  swoon  for  what's  to  come 
vpon  thee. — ^The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod 
•boot  thy  particular  prosperity,  and  love  thee  no 
vone  than  thy  old  fatiier  Menenius  does  !  O,  my 
BOD,  my  son  !  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us  ;  look 
thee,  here's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly 
Bwred  to  come  to  thee ;  but  being  assured  none 
bat  mjaelf  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out 
cf  jour  gates  with  nghs ;  and  conjure  thee  to  par- 
don Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  The 
good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs 
of  it  apon  this  varlet  here ; — ^this,  who,  like  a  block, 
bath  denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Coi.  Away! 

Mor.  How!  awayt 

Cox.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My 
affain 
Ale  Boranted  to  others  :  though  I  owe 
Mj  Rvenge  properly,^  my  remission  lies 
1b  Tdsdan  breasts.     That  we  have  been  fiuniliar, 
lognte  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
'Hua  pitj  note  how  much. — ^Therefore,  be  gone. 
)Gne  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Tour  gates  against  my  force.   Yet,  for  I  lov'd  thee, 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Gives  a  Utter. 
And  wonld  have  sent  it.   Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  win  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 
Waa  my  beWd  in  Bome :  yet  thou  behold'st  I — 

Arr.  Yon  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exewvl  CoBioLANus  and  Aupinirs. 

1 G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2  G.  Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power :  you 
www  the  way  home  again. 

1 G.  Do  yon  hear  how  we  are  shent®  for  keeping 
joor  {(neatness  back  ? 

2G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I   have  to 
woon? 


Mbn.  I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  your 
general :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think 
there's  any,  ye 're  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will 
to  die  by  himself  fears  it  not  from  another :  let 
your  general  do  his  worst.  For  you,  be  that  you 
are,  long;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your 
age !  I  say  to  you,  as  I  was  said  to.  Away  ! 

[Exit 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  he's  the 
rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.         [Exeunt, 


(•)  Old  text  cmiU,  fry. 
•  -  WBpmwo,— .]  Thit  U,  u  we  now  mj:,/«//ov. 
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SCENE  III.— The  Tent  of  Coriolanus. 

Enter  Cobiolantjs,  Aufidius,  and  Others, 

Cob.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-mor- 
row 
Set  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action, 
You  must  report  to  the  Volscian  lords,  how  plainly 
I  have  bome  this  business. 

Aup.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected  ;  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Bome  ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cob.  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Bome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him  ;  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  offer' d 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse. 
And  cannot  now  accept ;  to  grace  him  only 
That  thought  he  could  do  more,  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  to :  fresh  embassies  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
WiU  I  lend  ear  to. — ^Ha  I  what  shout  is  this  ? 

[Shout  without. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?     I  will  not. — 


Enter,  in  mourning  habits,  Viroilia,  Volumnia, 
leading  yovaig  Marcius,  Valebia,  and  At- 
tendants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 

Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 

The  grandchild  to  her  blood.     But,  out,  affection  ! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  ! 

Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  court'sy  worth  ?  or  those  doves'  eyes, 


b  —  properly, — ]  Peculiar  1$^  pertonallp. 
e  —  thent — ]  Disgraced. 


s  2 


Which  can  make  gods  forsworn? — I  melt,  and 

am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — M;  mother  bows ; 
Aa  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
In  supplication  nod ;  and  mj  joung  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries,  Deny  not. — Let  the  Volsces 
Plongh  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy;  I'll  never 
Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand. 
As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vma.  My  lord  and  hnsband  1 

Cob.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in 

TiBa.  The  sorrow  that  delivers  us  thus  cbang'd 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor.  like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace. — Best  of  mj  flesh. 
Forgive  my  tyranny  ;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  Forgivr.  our  Romam.—O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  aa  my  revenge  ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear  ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  I  prate,* 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsahited  :  sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  eairlh  ; 

\_Knfel». 

[•)  Old  tcxl,|iriir.™"™'*d  by  Theobald. 
■  —  a*  bnapT  hoet— ]  Tbe  iltriir:.  HnrnlifitbttKb;  di  u 


Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  0,  stand  up  bleas'd  ! 

^liilat,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  Ijefore  thee  ;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [^Kaett*. 

Cor.  What  is  this  ? 

your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry'  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  vrinds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior  ; 

I  holp  •  fo  fi-ame  thee. — Do  you  know  Uiis  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola, 
The  moon  of  Home ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple : — dear  Valeria  ! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  fiiU  time 
May  show  like  all  yourself. 

CoK.  The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  witli   nobleness,  that  thou  mayat 

To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 

(•)  Old  Wit,  hept,  eorrectnl  bj  Theotald. 
Hilone  lufgrited.  the  ihon  (ii»rr|r  tai  Ihipmecki.     LitliK 


ACT  y.] 


CORIOLAXUS. 


[scene  III, 


Like  a  great  sea-mark^  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eje  thee  I 

Voi.  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cob.  That's  my  hrave  boy  ! 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself. 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cob.  I  beseech  you,  peace : 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  befoi*e, — 
The  things*  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Home's  mechanics :  tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  more  I 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anything ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already  :  yet  we  will  ask  ; 
That,  if  you  fell  in  our  request,'  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness  :  therefore  hear  us. 

Cob.  Aufidius,  and  you  Volsces,  mark;   for 
we'U 
Hear  nought  from  Home  in  private. — Your  re- 
quest ? 

Voii.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our 
raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts, 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  counti'y's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity 's  most  capital :  thou  barrest  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy  ;  for  how  can  we, 
Alas  !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound, — together  with  thy  victory, 
"V^liercto  we  are  bound  ?    Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nui-se  ;  or  else  thy  person. 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,**  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win  ;  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin. 
And  bear  the  palm  for  having  bravely  shed 


(•)  Old  text,  thing. 

»  That,  if  yon  fail  In  our  request,—]  If  you  fall  tof^ant  what 
we  require.  Pope  and  Mr.  Collier'*  annotator  read,  "  —if  ice  fail," 

^  An  erident  ealamHf,—]  An  inevitable  calamity.    So  In  Act 


Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
These  wara  determine  :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Bather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

ViEG.  Ay,  and  mine. 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your 

name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  'A  shall  not  tread  on  me  ; 

I'll  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cob.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Eequires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [^Eising, 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus, 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Eomans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Volsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn 

us. 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  no ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Volscefl 
May  say.    This    mercy  we    have    showed;  the 

Komans, 
This  we  receivd ;  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  All-hail  to  thee,  and  cry.  Be  blessed 
For  making  up  this  peace  I    Thou  know'st,  great 

son. 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain. 
That  if  thou  conquer  Home,  the  benefit 
A\liich  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name. 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  vhu  nobley 
But  loith  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroyed  his  country  ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  Hie  ensuing  age  abhorred.     Speak  to  me,  son  : 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine*  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  teai*  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 
And  yet  to  charge t  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.  Why  dost  not  speak  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? — Daughter,  speak  you  ; 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak^hou,  boy  ; 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — There's  no  man  in  the 

world 
More  bound  to  's  mother;  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.  Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 


(•)  Old  text, /w. 

IV.  sc.  ;,— 


(t)  Old  text,  change. 


"And  power^— « 
Hath  not  a  tomh  so  evident  as  a  chair." 
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ACT  v.] 


CORIOLANUa 


[SCEXF.    IT. 


When  she,  (poor  hen !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  clucked  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :  but,  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  plague 

thee, 
That  thou  restxain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  aw^ay : 
Down,  ladies  !  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride. 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  !  an  end  : 
This  is  the  last.     So,  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  's ; 
This  boy  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels  and  holds  up^  hands  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny 't. — Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance. — Yet  give  us  our  dispatch : 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  a-fire. 
And  then  I  '11  speak  a  little. 

Cob.  [After  holding  Volumnia  by  the  hand, 

gilent.']  O  mother,  mother ! 

What  have  you  done  ? — Behold !  the  heavens  do 

ope. 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at. — O,  my  mother,  mother !  O  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Home  ; 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed, 
If  not  most  mortal(l)  to  him  1    But,  let  it  come. — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.   Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  ?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 
AuF.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 
Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir, 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me :  for  my  part, 
I'll  not  to  Borne,  I'll  back  with  you;  and  pray 

you. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother  !  wife ! 
Aup.  [Adde,"]  1  am  glad,  thou   hast  set  thy 

mercy  and  thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  I'll  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune. 

\_The  Ladies  make  signs  to  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by  ; 

[To  YOLUMNIA,  ViRGILIA,  ikc. 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we, 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-seal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  buUt  you :  (2)  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  ai'ms, 
Could  not  liave  made  this  peace.  [Extent, 
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SCENE  lY.— Eome.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Menexius  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol, — 
yond'  comer-stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it 
with  your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  tfie 
ladies  of  Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  pre- 
vail with  him.  But  I  say  there  is  no  hope  in 't ; 
our  throats  are  sentenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is  't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and  a 
butterfly ;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This 
Marcius  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he  has 
wings ;  he  's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me :  and  he  no  more  remem- 
bers his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old  horse. 
The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes :  when 
he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading :  he  is  able  to  pierce  a 
corslet  with  his  eye;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his 
hum  is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing 
made  for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is 
finished  with  his  bidding.  He  wants  nothing  of  a 
god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark 
what  mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him : 
there  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is  milk 
in  a  male  tiger  ;  that  shall  our  poor  city  find :  and 
all  this  is  'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us  ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we  re- 
spected not  them  ;  and,  he  returning  to  break  our 
necks,  they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Sir,  if  you  'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house : 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune. 
And  hale  him  up  and  down ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Boman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They  '11  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  ^Tiat  's  the  news  ? 

Mess.  Good  news!  good  news! — ^the  ladies  have 
prevaird, 
Tlie  Yolscians  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone  ! 


ACT  T.] 


CORIOLANUS. 


[scExi:  Yi. 


A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
Xo,  not  the  expulnon  of  the  Tarquins. 
Sic.  Friend,  art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  't 

most  certain? 

Sbc.  Mess.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 

Wberehare  jou  lurk'd,  that  jou  make  doubt  of  it? 

Ke*er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown'  tide, 

A«therecomfbrted  through  the  gates.   Wlij,  hark 

you  I 

[Trumpets  and  hautboys  sounded,  and 
drums  beaten,  all  tether,    Slhouting 
also  untkimt. 
The  trmnpeto,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tsbors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Bomans, 
Make  the  son  dance.   Hark  you  !  [Shouting  a^in. 
Hxsr.  This  is  good  news : 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Yolumnia 
Ib  wvrtii  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  dty  fall ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  set  and  land  full.  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day ; 
TUs  moroing  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
Pd  not  hare  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy! 

[Shouting  and  muxic. 
Sic.  ilrst,  the  gods  bless  you  for  your  tidings : 
next, 
Aoept  my  thankfulness. 

Sic.  Msss.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Grest  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 
Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Sic  Mxss.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 
Sic  We'll  meet  them,  and  help  the  joy. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— 7%«  same.    A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

^a^  the  Ladies,  accompanied  by  Senators, 
Patricians,  and  People.  They  pass  over  the 
fiage. 

1  Ssar.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome  ! 
CaD  all  jopr  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods. 
And  m^e  triumphant  fires ;  strew  flowers  before 

them: 
UmhoDt  the  noise  that  banish*d  Marcius, 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother ; 
Ciy,— FirfooBitf,  ladies,  welcome  ! — 
AUm  Welcome,  ladies !  Welcome  ! 

[A  flourish  with  drums  and  trumpets. 

Exeunt. 

•  -tbva  iM««— ]  BUmn  tide,  like  "  blown  ambition,"  "  King 
2««^  Act  IV.  Se.  i,  means  "  awolTn  tide."    There  is  no  aUusion 

kr *^' « toaic eommentatora  aappose. 
/CorialL]  In  aU  the  editions,  from  Rowe  downwards,  this 
^"^^  nca  laU  in  Aatium,  ontU  Mr.  Singer  correctlj  changed 

*  Ik,  Us  Btoatoeas, — ]  A  word  seems  to  hare  dropped  out  of 
^JJm:  it  psssiUj  nn  originaUj,— "  Witneu,  sir,  his  stoutness." 
•15r^ ^  M  end  ctf  JkM;)  So  the  old  copies.  Rowe  changed 
jaS  to  ••make;"  Mr.  Collier's  annoUtor  substitutes  "car;" 
«X  ar. CsUisr  has  a  piefefenee  for  to,— "did  to  all  hU ; "  but 
■Ml  •*•««••  aa  erratiim  for  Hmdt    So,  in  •*  As  You  Like  It," 


SCENE  VI.— Corioli.*'    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

Aup.  Go  tell  the  lords  o'  the  city,  I  am  here : 
Deliver  them  this  paper  :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words :  dispatch. 

[Eoceunt  Attendants. 

Enter  three  or  four  Conspirators  of  Aufidius' 

faction. 
Most  welcome ! 

1  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

Attf.  Even  so 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison*d, 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir. 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we*U  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

AuF.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell ; 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
'Twizt  you  there's  difference  ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

AuF.  I  know  it ; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth:  who  being  so  heightened. 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends ;  and,  to  this  end. 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  uuswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness,' 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

Aup.  That  I  would  have  spoke  of. 

Being  banish'd  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him  ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me  ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  fi'eshest  men  ;  serv'd  his  desigumen's 
In  mine  own  person ;  help  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end^  all  his ;  and  took  some  pride 

Act  I.  Sc.  2,~ 

"  They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  h\nd** 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletehex's  "  Bonduca,"  Art  IV.  Se.  S,~ 

" when  Rome,  lilie  reaper*. 

Sweat  blood  and  spirit  for  a  glorious  harrest, 
And  hwiMd  it  up,  and  brought  it  off." 

And  hi  the  ancient  Harvest  Song,— 

"  Hookjr,  hooky,  we  have  shorn 
Aud  6oiifH(  what  we  did  reap." 


ACT  V.J 


CORIOLANUS, 


SCKHB  TI. 


To  do  myself  this  wrong:  till,  at  the  last, 
I  secm'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance/  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord,— 

The  army  marrell'd  at  it ;  and,  in  the  last, 
When  he  had  carried  Borne,  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil  than  glory, — 

AuF.  Thei'e  was  it. 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action ;  therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I'll  renew  me  in  his  fall.    But,  hark ! 

[Drums   and   trumpets  soundy   with  great 
sJiotUs  of  tfie  People. 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post. 
And  had  no  welcomes  home  ;  but  he  returns, 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.    When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body.^ 

Aup.  Say  no  more ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  tJie  Lords  of  the  city. 

Lords.  You  are  most  w^elcome  home. 

Aup.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it, 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  T  have  .written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord,  And  grieve  to  hear't. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end, 
Where  he  was  to  begin  ;  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge  ;  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding, — this  admits  no  excuse. 

Aup.  He  approaches ;  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  with  drum  and  colours ; 
a  crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 

CoR.  Hail,  lords  !  I  am  retum'd  your  soldier; (8) 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 


*  and 

He  wag'd  me  with  his  countenance, — ] 

This  Is  explained, — ^he  gave  me  hit  countenance  Tor  my  wages,  re- 
warded nve  with  good  looks.    But  "  countenance,"  or  we  mistake, 
means  here  not  looks,  but  entertainment.    See  note  (?),  -p.  255, 
Vol.  I. 
b  His  reasons  with  his  body.]  In  the  old  copies  we  have,— 
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Under  3'our  great  command.    You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Borne.     Our  spoils  we  have  lMt>ught 

home 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace, 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiatea, 
Than  shame  to  the  Bomans  :  and  we  here  deliver, 
Subscrib'd  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  0'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Aup.  Bead  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

CoR.  Traitor  I — ^How  now  ? — 

Aup.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

CoR.  Marcius  I 

Aup.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius ;  doat  thou 
think 
I  '11  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name, 
Coriolanus,  in  Corioli  ? —  * 
You  lords  and  heads  0'  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up» 
For  certain  droj>s  of  salt,  your  city  Bome 
(I  say,  your  city)  to  his  wife  and  mother ; 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  0'  the  war ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear^st  thou.  Mars ! 

Aup.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears ! 

Cor.  Ha ! 

Aup.  No  more. 

Cor.  Measureless  liar !  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.    Boy  1  O  slave ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.     Your  judgments,  my  grave 

lords. 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie  :  and  his  own  notion 
{Who  wears  my  stripes  impress'd  upon  him  ;  that 
Must  bear  my  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join 
To  thrust  the  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace  both  and  hear  me  speak. 

CoR.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsces  !  men  and  lads. 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me  I — Boy  I  False  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  tliere. 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttei''d  *  your  Volscians  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it ! — Boy  I 


(•)  Old  text,  Flaiter'i. 


i< 


e  — 


-  let  him  feele  your  Sword : 
Which  we  will  second,  when  he  lies  alonf^ 
After  your  way.    His  Tale  pronounc'd  shall  bury 
His  Reasons,  with  his  Body." 

in  £orioli7'^J  See  note  (t>),  in  tlie  preceding  page. 


Arr,  Why,  noble  lords, 

^iU  yoa  be  put  in  mind  of  hia  blind  fortune, 
Wliidi  wM  jour  flbame,  bj  this  unholy  braggart, 
Tore  yoor  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 
CoxRpiBATOBS.  Let  him  die  for't  1 

CtniEKB,  [S/xwiinjprainMcuoMg/y.]  Tear  him 
to  peces! — Do  it  presently  ! — He  killed  my  son  I 
— my  daughter! — He  killed  my  cousiD  Marcus  I 
—He  killed  my  fiither  ! — 


2  LoHD.  Peace,  bo  ! — no  outinge ; — peace  t 
The  man  is  noble,  and  hia  fame  folds  in 
Thia  orb  o'  the  earth.     Mis  liat  offence  to  ua 
Shall  have  judicious  bearing. — Stand,  Aufidiua, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cob.  0,  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  AulidiuBes,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  I 

AtTF.  Insolent  villain  1 


CO  BIO  LAN  us. 


[K.'. 


Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill  him  I 

[AcFiDinB  and  the  Conspiratora  draw,  and 
kill  CoKiOLANfs,  v)ko  fall*,  and 
AoFiDius  standi  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  bold,  hold,  hold  ! 

AuF.'  Mj  noble  masters,  hear  me  epcak. 

1  LOBD.   O  TulliiB  !— 

2  LoBD.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat 
Valour  will  weep. 

3  LoBD.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Mnstera  all,  be 

quiet ; 
Put  up  jour  swords, 

Aup.  My  lords,  when  -you  shall  know  (as  in 

Frorok'd  bj  him,  yoa  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  mail's  life  did  owe  yoa,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  oS.     PlcRse  it  jour  honours 
To  call  me  to  jour  senate.  I'll  deliver 
Mjself  jour  lojal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heariest  censure. 


1  LoBD.  Bear  from  hence  his  body. 

And  mourn  jou  for  him  :   let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  he.'ald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Loud.  Hia  own  impatience 
Takes  from  AuGdiua  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let  *s  make  the  best  of  it. 

AuF.  My  rage  is  gone. 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up  ; — 
Help,   lliree   o'   the  ducfest    soldiers ;    111    be 

Beat  tfaou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully  : 
Trail  jour  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  cif  j  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 

\_Exeunt,  hearing  the  body  of  Cobiolakts, 
A  dead  Tnarch  towtded. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


m 


fl)  SCSVS  I. — Suj^er  us  to/amuh,  and  their  store-hotues 
cr^Mmtd  wiik  gntxn ;  vutke  edxcU  for  ttmry,  to  support 
19-vrert.]  The  circumstanoes  which  led  to  the  issurrectioa 
<C  the  people  in  RcHne  at  iia»  period,  and  awakened  their 
ttUBkOHty  in  a  peculiar  d^ree  against  Oaios  Marcius,  are 
thns  relaied  in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  the  work  to 
vlsidiShaikeapeare  was  indebted  for  all  the  conduct  of  his  tra- 
gedT,  and  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  language : — 
*'Som  he  bein^  grown  to  great  credit  and  auUiority  in 
Eton  for  his  Taliantnease,  it  fcHluned  there  grew  sedition 
in  the  citie,  bicanse  the  Senate  dyd  fayour  the  rich  a^nst 
Um  peofde,  who  did  complaane  of  the  sore  oppression  of 
VKnn«  ci  whom  they  borrowed  mony.  For  those  that 
had  htle,  were  yet  spoiled  of  that  litle  they  had  by  their 
oeditoorSy  for  lack  of  ability  to  pay  the  usei^  :  who  offered 
their  goods  to  be  sold  to  them  tnat  would  give  most.  And 
aoeh  as  had  «<itltrng  left,  their  bodies  were  layed  hold  on, 
sad  they  were  made  Uieir  bondmen,  notwithstanding  all 
the  woonds  and  cuts  they  shewed,  which  they  had  received 
17  battels,  fighting  for  defence  of  their  oountrey  and 
wealth  :  of  the  which,  the  last  warre  they  made 
against  the  Sabtnes,  wherein  they  fought  upon  the 
the  ri<^  men  had  made  them,  that  from  thence- 
they  would  intreate  them  more  gently,  and  also  upon 
tike  -word  of  Martus  Valerius  chiefe  of  the  Senate,  who  by 
tolhority  of  the  Counsell,  and  in  the  behalfe  of  the  rich, 
mred  they  ahoold  performe  that  they  had  promised.  But 
ifter  that  they  had  faithfully  served  in  thu  last  battel  of 
al,  wlftere  they  overcame  their  enemies,  seeing  they  were 
Berer  a  whit  the  better,  nor  more  gently  intreated,  and 
that  the  Senate  would  give  no  eare  to  them,  but  made  as 
Ukocie;h  they  had  f<Hgotten  the  former  promise,  and  suffered 
than  to  be  made  slaves  and  bondmen  to  their  creditours, 
aad  besides,  to  be  turned  out  of  all  that  ever  they  had  : 
they  fel  then  even  to  flat  rebellion  and  mutinie,  and  to  sturre 
up  dangerous  tumults  within  the  city.  The  Romaineb 
hearing  of  this  rebellion,  did  straight  enter  the 
(Xf  Rome  with  a  marvelous  great  power,  spoiling 
bvrning  all  as  they  came.  Whereupon  the  Senate  im< 
mediatly  made  open  proclamation  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
Hmt  aD  those  which  were  of  lawfull  age  to  cary  weapon, 
shonld  eome  and  enter  their  names  into  the  muster-masters 
hooky  to  goe  to  the  wars :  but  no  man  obeyed  their  oom- 
it.  Wherupon  their  chiefe  magistrates,  and 
17  of  the  Senate,  began  to  be  of  divers  opinions  among 
For  some  thought  it  was  reason,  they  shold 
fwhat  Teeld  to  the  poore  peoples  reouest,  and  that 
ther  dionla  a  litle  qualifie  the  severity  of  the  law.  Other 
held  bard  against  that  opinion,  and  that  was  Martius  for 
one.  For  be  alledged,  that  the  creditours  losing  their 
moBer  they  had  lent,  was  not  the  worst  thing  that  was 
thereby :  but  that  the  lenity  that  was  favoured,  was  a  be- 
fpsaoDf^  ot  disobedience,  and  that  the  proud  attempt  of  the 
eoBiaanalty,  was  to  abolish  law,  and  to  bring  all  to  con- 
foaao.  Hcaefore  he  sayed,  if  the  Senate  were  wise,  they 
ihoold  betinies  prevent  and  quench  this  ill  &voured  and 
meant  beginning." 


(t)  Sewn  I. — And  leave  me  hvi  (he  bran."]  The  reader 
deiDtiiu  of  investigating  the  origin  of  the  famous  apologue 
fif  tfae  belly  andita  members  will  do  well  to  consult  an 


article  on  the  subject  by  Douce,  in  his  "Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare."  The  poet  derived  it  apparently  from  Plu- 
tarch,  through  North's  translation,  and  the  marvellous 
skill  with  which  he  has  varied  and  amplified  the  story  will 
be  seen  from  the  version  of  it  which  that  historian  pre- 
sents : — 

"  The  Senate  being  afeard  of  their  departure,  dyd  send 
unto  them  certaine  of  the  pleasauntest  olde  men,  and  the 
most  acceptable  to  the  people  among  them.  Of  those, 
Menenius  Agrippa  was  he,  who  was  sent  for  chief  man  of 
the  message  from  the  Senate.  He,  after  many  good  persua- 
sions and  gentle  requests  made  to  the  people,  on  the  be- 
halfe of  the  Senate,  knit  up  his  oration  in  the  ende,  with  a 
notable  tale,  in  this  manner.  That  on  a  time  all  the  mem- 
bers of  mans  bodie,  dyd  rebell  against  the  bellie,  complain- 
ing of  it,  that  it  only  remained  in  the  middest  of  the  bodie, 
without  doing  any  thine,  neither  dyd  beare  any  labour  to 
the  maintenaunoe  of  the  rest :  whereas  all  other  partes 
and  members  dyd  labour  pa3mefully,  and  was  very  care- 
full  to  salisfie  the  appetites  and  desiers  of  the  bodie.  And 
so  the  bellie,  all  tmis  notwithstanding,  laughed  at  their 
follie,  and  sayed.  It  is  true,  I  first  receyve  all  meates  that 
norishe  mans  bodie :  but  afterwardes  I  send  it  againe  to  the 
norishment  of  other  partes  of  the  same.  £ven  so  (q.  he)  t 
jovLf  my  masters,  and  cittizens  of  Rome  :  the  reason  is  a 
like  betweene  the  Senate  and  you.  For  matters  being  well 
digested,  and  their  counseUs  throughly  examined,  touching 
the  benefit  of  the  common  wealth  :  the  Senatours  are  cause 
of  the  common  oommoditie  that  commeth  unto  every  one 
of  you." 

(3)  SOEKB  III.— iTu  brows  bound  with  oak.]  The  oaken 
«trland,  acooxmted  the  most  honourable  crown  among  the 
Komans,  was  bestowed  on  him  that  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen  : — 

"  But  Martins  being  more  inclined  to  the  warres,  then 
any  other  gentleman  of  his  time,  beganne  from  his  child- 
hood to  give  himselfe  to  handle  weapons,  and  daily  did 
exercise  himselfe  therein  :  and  outward  he  esteemed  ar- 
mour to  no  purpose,  unlesse  one  were  naturally  armed 
within.  Moreover  he  did  so  exercise  his  body  to  hardnesse 
and  all  Idnde  of  activitie,  that  he  was  very  swift  in  ron- 
ning,  strong  in  wrestling,  and  mightie  in  griping,  so  that 
no  man  could  ever  cast  him.  Insomuch  as  those  that 
would  try  masteries  with  him  for  strength  and  nimble- 
nesse,  would  say  when  they  were  overoom :  that  all  was  by 
reason  of  his  naturall  strengrth,  and  hardnesse  of  wara, 
that  never  yeelded  to  any  paine  or  toyle  he  tooke  upon 
him.  The  first  time  he  went  to  the  wars,  being  but  a 
stripling,  was  when  Tarquine  sumamed  the  proud  (that 
had  bene  king  of  Rome,  and  was  driven  out  for  his  pride, 
after  many  attemps  made  by  sundry  battels  to  come  in 
againe,  wherein  he  was  ever  overcome)  did  oome  to  Rome 
with  all  the  aide  of  the  Latikbs,  and -many  other  i)eople 
of  Italy  :  even  as  it  were  to  set  up  his  whole  rest  upon  a 
battel  by  them,  who  with  a  great  and  mighty  army  had 
undertaken  to  put  him  into  his  kingdome  againe,  not  so 
mu<^  to  pleasure  him,  as  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the 
ROMAINES,  whose  greatnesse  they  both  feared  and  envied. 
In  this  battell,  wherein  are  many  bote  and  sharpe  en- 
counters of  either  party,  Martins  valiantly  fought  in  the 
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Bight  of  the  Dictator:  and  a  RomaINB  souldibr  being 
throwen  to  the  ground  even  hard  by  him,  Martiut  straight 
bestrid  him,  and  slue  the  enemie  with  his  owne  hands 
that  had  before  overthrowen  the  Romainb.  Hereupon 
after  the  battell  was  won,  the  Dictator  did  not  foivet  so 
noble  an  act,  and  therefore  first  of  all  he  crowned  Marttus 
with  a  garland  of  oken  boughes.  For  whosoever  saveth 
the  life  of  a  Romainb,  it  is  a  manner  among  them,  to 
honour  him  with  such  a  garland." 

(4)  SCBNB  IV.— 

*Tu/or  the  foUoxcen  Fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  thejliers.] 

So  in  the  corresponding  scene  in  the  old  translation  of 
Plutarch : — 

"  Wherfore  all  the  other  Volsces  fearing  least  that  city 
should  be  taken  by  assault,  they  came  from  aJl  parts  of  the 
countrey  to  save  it,  entending  to  give  the  Romaines  battel 
before  the  city,  and  to  give  an  onset  on  them  in  two 
several  places.  The  Consul  Cominius  understanding  this, 
devided  his  avmy  also  into  two  parts,  and  taking  the  one 

Sart  with  himself,  he  marched  towards  them  that  were 
rawing  to  the  city  out  of  the  countrey :  and  the  other 
part  of  his  army  he  left  in  the  campe  with  Titii*  Lartiut 
(one  of  the  valiantest  men  the  Romaines  had  at  that  time) 
to  resist  those  that  would  make  any  sally  out  of  the  city 
upon  them.  So  the  Coriolanb  making  smal  account  of 
them  that  lay  in  campe  before  the  city,  made  a  sally  out 
upon  them,  in  the  which  at  the  first  the  Coriolans  had 
the  better,  and  drave  the  Romaines  back  againe  into  the 
trenches  of  their  campe.  But  Marttus  being  there  at  that 
time,  ronning  out  of  the  campe  with  a  few  men  with  him, 
he  slue  the  first  enemies  he  met  withall,  and  made  the  rest 
of  them  stay  upon  a  sodain,  crying  out  to  the  Romaines 
that  had  turned  their  backes,  and  calling  them  again  to 
fight  with  a  lowde  voice.  For  he  was  even  such  anouier,  as 
Cato  would  have  a  souldier  and  a  captaine  to  be,  not  only 
terrible  and  fierce  to  lay  about  him,  but  to  make  the 
enemy  afeard  with  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  g^rimnesse 
of  his  oountenaunoe.  Then  there  flocked  about  him  imme- 
diatly,  a  great  number  of  Romaines  :  whereat  the  enemies 
were  so  afeard,  that  they  gave  back  presently. 

"  But  MaHius  not  staying  so,  did  chase  and  follow  them 
to  their  own  gates,  that  fled  for  life.  And  there  perceiving 
that  the  Romaines  retired  back,  for  the  great  number  of 
darts  and  arrowes  which  flew  about  their  eares  from  the 
wals  of  the  city,  and  that  there  was  not  one  man  amongst 
them  that  durst  venter  himself  to  follow  the  flying  ene« 
mies  into  their  city,  for  that  it  was  full  of  men  of  warre, 
very  wel  armed  and  appointed,  he  did  inoourage  his  fel- 
lowes  with  words  and  deeds,  ciying  out  to  l£em,  that 
fortune  had  opened  the  gates  ox  the  city,  more  for  the 
followers  then  the  fliers.  But  all  this  notwithstanding, 
few  had  the  hearts  to  follow  him.  Howbeit  Marttus  being 
in  the  throng  among  the  enemies,  thrust  himself  into  the 

gates  of  the  city,  and  entred  the  same  among  them  that 
ed,  without  that  any  one  of  them  durst  at  the  first  tume 
their  face  upon  him,  or  offer  to  stay  him.  But  he  looking 
about  him,  and  seeing  he  was  entred  the  city  with  very 
few  men  to  holpe  him,  and  perceiving  he  was  environed  by 
his  enemies  that  gathered  round  alx>ut  to  set  upon  him, 
did  things  then  as  it  is  written,  wonderfull  and  incredible,  as 
well  for  the  force  of  his  hand,  as  also  for  the  agility  of  his 
body,  and  with  a  wonderfull  courage  and  vahantnesse  he 
made  a  lane  through  the  middest  of  them,  and  overthrew 
also  those  he  layed  at :  that  some  he  made  ronne  to  the 
furthest  part  of  the  city,  and  other  for  feare  he  made 
veeld  themselves,  and  to  let  fkll  their  weapons  before 
him." 

(5)  Scene  VI.— 

As  I  guess f  Marcius, 
Their  hands  C  the  vaward  are  the  A  rUiaies 
Of  their  best  trust;  o'er  them.  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope,'] 

The  incidents  in  this  battle  are  all  closely  copied  from 
Plutarch : — 
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"  Martins  asked  him  howe  the  order  of  their  enemiiM 
battell  was,  and  on  which  side  they  had  placed  their 
best  fighting  men.  The  Consul  made  him  aunswer, 
that  he  thought  the  bandes  which  were  in  the  Toward  of 
their  batteU,  were  those  of  the  Antiates,  whom  they 
esteemed  to  be  the  warUkest  men,  and  which  for  Taliant 
coiutige  would  give  no  nlace  to  any  of  the  hoast  of  their 
enemies.  Then  prayed  Martitu,  to  be  set  directly  against 
them.  The  Consul  granted  him,  greatly  praising  his 
courage.  Then  Martiiis,  when  both  armies  came  almost 
to  joyne,  advanced  himselfe  a  good  space  before  his  com- 
pany, and  went  so  fiercely  to  give  chaiige  on  the  Toward 
that  came  right  against  him,  that  they  could  stand  no 
longer  in  his  hands  :  he  made  such  a  laine  throug^h  them, 
and  opened  a  passage  into  the  battell  of  the  enemies. 
But  the  two  wings  of  either  side  turned  one  to  the  other, 
to  compasse  him  in  betweene  them :  which  the  Consol 
Cominius  perceiving,  he  sent  thither  straight  of  the  best 
souldiers  he  had  about  him.  So  the  battell  was  marreloos 
blodie  about  Martius,  and  in  a  very  short  space  many 
were  slaine  in  the  place.  But  in  the  end  the  Romainss 
were  so  strong,  that  they  distressed  the  enemies,  and 
brake  their  arraye  :  and  scattering  them,  made  them  five. 
Then  they  prayed  Martius  that  he  would  retire  to  the 
campe,  bicause  they  saw  he  was  able  to  do  no  more,  he 
was  already  so  wearied  with  the  great  paine  he  had  taken, 
and  so  faint  with  the  great  woundes  he  had  upon  him. 
But  Martius  aunswered  them,  that  it  was  not  for  can- 
querours  to  yeeld,  nor  to  be  faint-hearted :  and  thereupco 
began  afresh  to  chase  those  that  fledde,  untiU  such  time  as 
the  armie  of  the  enemies  was  utterly  overthrowen,  saad 
numbers  of  them  slaine  and  taken  prisoners. 

The  next  morning  betimes,  Martius  went  to  the  Con- 
Bul,  and  the  other  Romaines  with  him.  There  the 
Consul  Cominius  going  up  to  his  ohayer  of  state,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  armie,  gave  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  so  great,  glorious,  and  prosperous  a  victorio: 
then  he  spake  to  Martius,  whose  vahantnesse  he  oom« 
mended  beyond  the  Moone,  both  for  that  he  him  selfe  saw 
him  do  with  his  eyes,  as  also  for  that  Martius  had  re- 
ported unto  him.  So  in  the  ende  he  willed  Martins, 
he  should  choose  out  of  all  the  horses  they  had  taken  of 
their  enemies,  and  of  all  the  goodes  they  had  wonne 
(whereof  there  was  great  store)  tenne  of  everr  sorte  which 
he  liked  best,  before  any  distribution  shoulcl  be  made  to 
other.  Besides  this  great  honorable  offer  he  had  made 
him,  he  gave  him  in  testimonie  that  he  had  wonne  that 
day  the  prise  of  prowesse  above  all  other,  a  goodly  hone 
with  a  capparison,  and  all  furniture  to  him :  which  the 
whole  army  beholding,  did  marvellously  praise  and  com- 
mend. But  Martius  stepping  forth,  tola  the  Consul,  he 
most  thankfully  accepted  the  gift  of  his  horse,  and  was 
a  glad  man  besides,  that  his  service  had  deserved  his 
generars  commendation  :  and  as  for  his  other  offer,  which 
was  rather  a  mercenarie  reward,  then  an  honourable  re- 
compence,  he  would  have  none  of  it,  but  was  contented 
to  have  his  equall  part  with  other  souldiers.  Onely,  this 
grace  (saved  ho)  I  crave  and  beseech  you  to  grant  me : 
Among  the  Volsces  there  is  an  old  friend  and  hoast  of 
mine,  an  honest  wealthy  man,  and  now  a  prisoner,  who 
living  before  in  great  wealth  in  his  owne  countrie,  liveth 
now  a  poore  prisoner,  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies :  and 
yet  notwithstanding  all  this  his  misery  and  misfortune,  it 
would  do  me  great  pleasure  if  I  ootdd  save  him  from  this 
one  danger,  to  keepe  him  from  being  sold  as  a  slave.  The 
souldiers  hearing  Martius  words,  made  a  marvelous  great 
shout  among  them,  and  there  were  more  that  wondr«d  at 
his  e^reat  contentation  and  abstinence,  when  they  saw  so 
litle  covetousnesse  in  him,  then  they  were  that  highly 
praised  and  extolled  his  valiantnesse.  •  ♦  •  •  •  After 
this  shout  and  noise  of  the  assembly  was  somewhat 
appeased,  the  Consul  Cominius  began  to  speake  in  this 
sort :  We  cannot  oompell  Martius  to  take  these  gifts  we 
offer  him  if  he  will  not  receive  them,  but  we  will  give  him 
such  a  reward  for  the  noble  service  he  hath  done,  as  he 
cannot  refuse.  Therefore  we  do  order  and  decree,  that 
henceforth  he  be  called  Coriolanus,  unlesse  his  valiant  arts 
have  wonne  him  that  name  before  our  nomination.  And 
so  ever  since,  he  still  bare  the  third  name  of  CoriUanus.' 
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ACT  11. 


(1)  SCKTB  ni. — [A  Hd  Centorinn*,  darling  of  ike  people,'] 
This  Hue  in  bnckets  was  supplied  by  Pope  ;  the  original, 
wbicb  mentiooed  Censorinus,  having  been  accidentally 
Wt  oni,  as  wi]l  at  onoe  be  seen  from  the  parallel 
pMnf^  in  Shakespeare's  authority  :— "The  house  of  the 
ji^^iMi  mi  Rome  waa  of  the  number  of  the  Patricians, 
Mi  of  the  which  hath  sprang  many  noble  personages : 


whereof  Ancus  Martius  was  one,  King  Numaes  daughters 
Sonne,  who  was  King  of  Rome  after  Tullus  Hostilius.  Of 
the  same  house  were  Publiiis,  and  Quintus,  who  brought 
to  Rome  their  best  water  they  had  by  conducts.  (>»• 
torinus  also  came  of  thai  families  that  was  so  sumamed 
bicause  the  people  had  chosen  him  Censor  twise." — North's 
Plutarch,  p.  237. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  SCZVB  I. — 


vktck  mil  in  time  hreai  ope 


The  locks  o*  the  senaie,  and  bring  in  tfie  crows 
To  peek  ike  eoffUs.} 

CoBpara  Fhitarch  : — "  But  Martius  standing  up  on  his 
faela,  dyd  somewhat  sharpely  take  up  those,  who  went 
•hoot  to  gratifie  the  people  therin :  and  called  them 
peofife  pSeaaera,  and  traitours  to  the  nobiHtie.  Moreover 
lenyed  they  nouriahed  against  themselves  the  naughtie 
geede  and  cockle  of  insolencie  and  sedition,  which  had 
beoe  sowed  and  scattered  abroade  emongeet  the  people, 
vbon  they  should  have  cut  off,  if  they  had  been  wise, 
ad  hsTB  prevented  their  greatnes:  and  not  (to  their 
ovne  doiraetion)  to  have  suffered  the  people  to  stablish  a 
BigHtrate  for  themselves,  of  so  great  power  and  authority 
M  that  "*•"  had,  to  whom  they  had  graunted  it.  Who 
ms  abo  to  be  fearod,  bicause  he  obtained  what  he  would, 
ad  did  notiiing  but  what  he  listed,  neither  passed  for  any 
obedience  to  the  Conanlay  but  lived  in  all  liberty,  acknow- 
Mgiog  DO  superiour  to  command  him,  saving  the  only 
heads  sad  autnoun  of  their  faction,  whom  he  called  his 
pstnla.  Therefore  aayed  he,  they  that  gave  oounsell, 
penwaded  that  the  come  should  be  geven  out  to  the 
people  graiis,  as  they  used  to  doe  in  the  cities  of 


Grace,  where  the  people  had  more  absolute  power,  dvd 
but  only  nourishe  their  disobedience,  which  would  breake 
out  in  the  ende  to  the  utter  ruine  and  overthrowe  of  the 
whole  state.  For  they  will  not  thineke  it  is  done  in 
recompenoe  of  their  service  past,  sithence  they  know  well 
enougn  they  have  so  oft  refused  to  goe  to  the  warres, 
when  they  were  oommaunded  :  neither  for  their  mutinies 
when  they  went  with  us,  whereby  they  have  rebelled  and 
fomken  their  countrie:  neither  for  their  accusations 
which  their  flatterers  have  preferred  unto  them,  and  they 
have  received,  and  made  good  against  the  Senate:  but 
they  will  rather  judge,  we  give  and  g^rant  them  this,  as 
abasing  our  selves,  and  standing  in  feare  of  them,  and 
glad  to  flatter  them  every  way.  Bv  this  means  their  dis- 
obedience will  still  CTOw  worse  and  worse :  and  theywill 
never  leave  to  practise  new  sedition  and  uprores.  Ther* 
fore  it  were  a  great  folly  for  us,  me  thinks  to  do  it :  vea, 
shall  I  say  more  ?  we  snould  if  we  were  wise,  take  from 
them  the  Tribuneship,  which  most  manifestly  is  the 
embasing  of  the  Consulship,  and  the  cause  of  the  division 
of  their  city.  The  state  whereof  as  it  standeth,  is  not 
now  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  but  becometh  dismembred  in 
two  factions,  which  maintaines  alwaies  civill  disaention  and 
discord  between  us,  and  will  never  suffer  us  againe  to  be 
united  into  one  body." 


ACT  IV. 


a) 


v.— 


I'd  not  believe  Otem  more 

Than  iJiee,  eUl-nahle  Marcius.] 

Here,  as  in  many  other  scenes  in  the  play,  the  poet  has 
Uo«6d  the  historian  almost  literally :~ 

"It  was  even  twyli^ht  when  he  entred  the  cittie  of  An- 

ncx,  and  many  pe^ie  met  him  in  the  streetes,  but  no 

■sn  knewe  him.     So  he  went  diiecUy  to  Tullus  Atkins 

hoQse,  and  when  he  came  thither,  he  got  him  up  straight 

to  the  dumney  harthe,  and  sat  him  downe,  and  spake  not 

a  vQfde  to  any  wnm,  hw  fiM»  all  muffled  over.    They  of  the 

house  spying  hi™,  wondered  what  he -should  be,  and  yet 

thn^  dont  not  byd  him  rise.    For  ill  l&vouredly  muffled 

ad  disguised  as  he  was,  yet  there  appeared  a  certaine 

■aiastie  in  his  countenance,  and  in  his  silence :  whereupon 

they  went  to  TuUme  who  was  at  supper,  to  tell  him  of  the 

itnaage  disguising  of  this  man.     Tullus  rose  presently 

fromue  borde,  and  comming  towards  him,  aslied  him 

what  he  was,  and  wherfore  he  came.    Then  Martius  un- 

wdBed  hinselfe,  and  after  he  had  paused  a  while,  making 

ao  aimswer,  he  aayed  unto  him :  If  tiiou  knowest  me  not 

yet,  TuUus,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not  perhappes  beleeve  me 


to  be  iStko  man  I  am  indede,  I  must  of  necessitie  bewraye 
myselfe  to  be  that  I  am.  I  am  Caiiu  Martius,  who  hath 
done  to  thy  self  particularlv,  and  to  all  the  VoLSCKS  gene- 
rally, great  hurte  and  miscfdef,  which  I  cannot  denie  for 
mv  surname  of  Coriolanus  that  I  beare.  For  I  never  had 
otner  benefit  nor  recompence,  of  all  the  true  and  paynefull 
service  I  have  done,  ana  the  extreme  daungers  I  have  bene 
in,  but  this  only  surname  :  a  good  memorie  and  witnes  of 
the  malice  and  displeasure  thou  showldest  beare  me.  In 
deede  the  name  only  renudneth  with  me  :  for  the  rest,  the 
envie  and  crueltie  of  the  people  of  Rome  have  taken  from 
me,  by  the  sufiforance  of  the  darstardly  nobilitie  and 
magistrates,  who  have  forsaken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished 
by  the  people.  This  extremitie  hath  now  driven  me  to 
come  as  a  poore  suter,  to  take  thy  chimney  harthe,  not 
of  any  hope  I  have  to  save  my  life  Uierebv.  For  if  I  had 
feared  death,  I  would  not  have  come  hither  to  have  put 
my  life  in  haxard :  but  prickt  forward  with  spite  and  de- 
sire I  have  to  be  revenged  of  them  that  thus  have  banished 
me,  whom  now  I  beginne  to  be  avenged  on,  putting  my 
persone  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Wherfore,  if 
thou  hast  any  heart  to  be  wrecked  of  the  iniuries  thy 
enemies  have  done  thee,  speed  thee  now,  and  let  my 
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misery  serve  thy  tume,  and  so  use  it,  as  my  service  may  be 
a  benefit  to  the  YoLSCES  :  promisinpr  thee,  that  I  will  fight 
with  better  good  will  for  all  you,  then  ever  I  dyd  when  I 
was  against  you,  knowing  that  tbev  fight  more  valiantly, 
who  know  the  force  of  their  enemy  tlben  such  as  have  never 
proved  it.  And  if  it  be  so  that  thou  dare  not,  and  that 
thou  art  wearie  to  prove  fortune  any  more,  then  am  I  also 
wearie  to  live  any  longer.  And  it  were  no  wisedome  in 
thee,  to  save  the  life  of  him,  who  hath  bene  heretofore  thy 
mortall  enemy,  and  whose  service  now  can  nothing  help 
nor  pleasure  thee.     TuUus  hearing  what  ha  sayed  was  a 


marvelous  glad  man,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he 
sayed  unto  him :  Stand  up,  6  Mariiva,  and  be  of  good 
cheare,  for  in  profering  thyselfe  onto  us,  thou  doest  ut 
g^at  honour :  and  by  this  means  thou  maist  hope  also  of 
greater  things  at  all  the  VoLRCES  hands.  So  he  feasted 
him  for  that  time,  and  entertained  him  in  the  honourablest 
manner  he  could,  talking  with  him  in  no  other  mattera  at 
that  present :  but  within  few  dayos  after,  they  fell  to  oon- 
sultation  together,  in  what  sort  they  should  beginne  their 
wars." 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  III.— 

■  Of  my  mother,  moOier  I  0 1 

You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome  ; 
But,  for  your  ton,---heUtve  it,  0,  believe  it, 
MoH  dangerously  you  have  wiUt  him  prevaiCd, 
If  not  most  marUU,^ 

This  affecting  interview  is  thus  described  in  Plutarch  : — 
"  No  we  was  Martins  set  then  in  his  chayer  of  state,  with 
all  the  honours  of  a  genercdl,  and  when  he  had  spied  the 
women  coming  afarre  of,  he  marveled  what  the  matter 
ment :  but  afterwardes  knowing  his  wife  which  came  fore- 
most, he  determined  at  the  first  to  persist  in  his  obstinate 
and  indexible  rancker.  But  overcomen  in  the  ende  with 
natural  affection,  and  being  altogether  altered  to  see  them, 
his  harte  would  not  serve  Imn  to  tarie  their  comming  to  his 
chayer,  but  comming  downe  in  hast,  he  went  to  meete 
them,  and  first  he  kissed  his  mother,  and  imbraced  her  a 
pretie  while,  then  his  wife  and  litle  children.  And  nature 
so  wrought  with  him,  that  the  teares  fell  from  his  eves, 
and  he  coulde  not  keepe  himselfe  from  making  much  of 
them,  but  yeelded  to  tne  affection  of  his  bloude,  as  if  he 
had  bene  violently  caried  with  the  furie  of  a  most  swift 
running  streame.  After  he  had  tiius  lovingly  received 
them,  and  jieroeiving  that  his  mother  Volumnia  would 
beginne  to  speak  to  him,  he  called  the  chiefest  of  the 
counsell  of  the  Volsces  to  heare  what  she  would  say. 
Then  she  spake  in  this  sort :  If  wo  held  our  peace  (my 
Sonne)  and  determined  not  to  speake,  the  state  of  our 
poore  bodies,  and  present  sight  of  our  rayment,  would 
easely  bewray  to  thee  what  life  we  have  led  at  home,  since 
thy  exile  and  abode  abroad ;  but  thinke  now  with  thy  seUe, 
howe  much  more  unfortunatly  then  all  the  women  livinge, 
we  are  come  hether,  considering  that  the  sight  which 
should  be  most  pleasaunt  to  all  other  to  beholde,  spitefull 
fortune  hath  made  most  fearefull  to  us :  making  my  selfe 
to  see  my  sonne,  and  my  daughter  here  her  husband, 
besieging  the  walls  of  hiis  native  countrie :  so  as  that 
which  is  thonely  comforte  to  all  other  in  their  adversitie 
and  miserie,  to  pray  unto  the  goddes,  and  to  call  to  them 
for  aide,  is  the  onely  thinge  which  plongeth  us  into  most 
deepe  perplexitie.  For  we  cannot  (alas)  together  pray, 
both  for  victorie  for  our  countrie,  and  for  safety  of  thy  life 
also :  but  a  w^orlde  of  grievous  curses,  yea  more  then  any 
mortall  enemie  can  heape  uppon  us,  are  forcibly  wrapt  up 
in  our  prayers.  For  the  bitter  soppe  of  most  harde  choyse  is 
offered  thy  wife  and  children,  toforgoe  the  one  of  the  two : 
either  to  lose  the  persone  of  thy  selfe  or  the  nurse  of  their 
native  countrie.  For  my  selfe  (my  sonne)  I  am  determined 
not  to  tarie,  till  fortune  in  my  life  time  doe  make  an  end 
of  this  warre.  For  if  I  cannot  perswade  thee,  i-ather  to 
doe  good  unto  both  parties,  then  to  overthrowe  and  des- 
trove  the  one,  preferring  love  and  nature  before  the  malice 
and  calamitie  of  warres,  thou  shalt  see,  my  sonne,  and 
trust  unto  it,  thou  shalt  no  sooner  march  forward  to 
assault  thy  countrie,  but  thy  foot  shall  treade  upon  thy 
mothers  wombe,  that  brought  thee  first  into  this  world. 
And  I  mave  not  deferre  to  see  the  day,  either  that  my 
Sonne  be  led  prisoner  in  triumphe  by  his  naturall  coun- 
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trymen,  or  that  he  himselfe  do  triumphe  of  them,  and  of 
his  naturall  coimtrie.     For  if  it  were  so,  that  nay  request 
tended  to  save  thy  countrie,  in  destroying  the  Vouscxs, 
I  must  confesse,  thou  wouldest  hardly  and  doubtfully  re- 
solve on  that.     For  as  to  destroie  thy  natural  countrie,  it 
is  altogether  unmeete  and  unlawfull,  so  wne  it  not  iuft, 
and  lesse  honourable,  to  betraye  those  that  put  their  trust 
in  thee.    But  my  onely  demaund  consisteth,  to  make  a 
gayle-deliverie  of  all  evils,  which  delivereth  equall  benefite 
and  safety,   both    to  the  one  and  the  other,    but  most 
honourable  for  the  Volsces.     For  it  shall  appeare,  that 
having  victorie  in  their  hands,  they  have  of  speciall  fiivour 
graunted  us  singular  graces :  peace,  and  amitie,  albeit  them- 
selves have  no  lesse  part  of  both,  then  we.     Of  which 
good,  if  it  so  come  to  passe,  thy  selfe  is  thonely  author, 
and  so  hast  thou  thonely  honour.     But  if  it  fidle,  and  fiJl 
out  contrarie,  thy  selfe  alone  deservedly  shalt  carie  the 
shameful  reprocheand  burden  of  either  partle.  So,  though 
the  end  of  warre  be  uncertaine,  yet  this  notwithstanding 
is  most  certaine  :  that  if  it  be  thy  chance  to  conquer,  this 
benefite  shalt  thou  reape  of  thy  goodly  conqu^t,  to  be 
chronicled  the  plague  and  destroyer  of  thy  countrie.  And 
if  fortune  also  overthrowe  thee,  then  the  worid  will  say 
that  through  desire  to  revenge  thy  private  iniuries,  thou 
hast  for  ever  undone  thy  good  friendes,  who  dyd  most 
lovingly  and  curtcously  receive  thee.     Afartius  gave  good 
eare  unto  his  mothers   wordes,  without  interrupting  her 
speche  at  all,  and  al^r  she  had  sayed  what  she  would,  he 
held  his  peace  a  prety  vchile,  and  aunswered  not  a  word. 
Hereupon  she  begane  againe  to  speake  unto  him,  and 
sayed  :  Mv  sonne,  why  doest  thou  not  aunswer  me !  doest 
thou  thinke  it  good  altogether  to  geve  place  unto  thy 
choller  and  desire  of  revenge,  and  thinkest  thou  it  not 
honestie  for  thee  to  graunt  tiiy  mother's  request,  in  so 
weighty  a  cause  ?  doest  thou  take  it  honorable  fat  a  noble 
man,  to  remember  the  wronges  and  iniuriea  done  him,  and 
doest  not  in  like  case  think  it  an  honest  noble  mans  parte 
to  be  thankefull  for  the  goodnes  that  parents  doe  sheva 
to  their  children,  acknowledging  the  dutie  and  reverence 
they  ought  to  beare  unto  them  1    No  man  living  is  mora 
bounde  to  shewe  himselfe  thankefull  in  all  partes  and 
respects  then  thyselfe:  who  so  unnaturally shewest  all 
ingratitude.    Moreover  (my  sonne)  thou  hast  sorely  taken 
of  thy  countrie,  exacting  grievous  payments  upon  them, 
in  revenge  of  the  iniuries  offered  thee  :  besides,  thou  haat 
not  hitherto  shewed  thy  poore  mother  any  curtesie.    And 
therfore,  it  is  not  onely  honest,  but  due  unto  me,  that 
without  compulsion  I  should  obtaine  my  so  iust  and 
reasonable  request  of  thee.     But  since  by  reason  I  cannot 
persuade  thee  to  it,  to  what  purpose  doe  I  deferre  my  last 
hope?  And  with  these  wordes,  herselfe,  his  wife,  apd 
children,  fell  down  upon  their  knees  before  him  :  Martin 
seeing  that,  could  refraine  no  longer,  but  went  straight 
and  lifte  her  up  crj-ing  out :  Oh  mother,  what  have  you 
done  to  me  ?    And  holding  her  hard  by  the  right  hand«, 
oh  mother,  said  he,  you  have  won  a  happy  victorie  for 
your  countrie,  but  mortall  and  unhappy  for  your  sonne : 
for  I  see  my  selfe  ^^anquished  by  you  alone." 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


(S)  Sens  IIL~ 

Lfodxety  ywL  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  yo«.] 

Which,  aoooriin^   to   Flntorch,  they  had:  dedicated  to 

**  Whereupon  the  Senate  oideined,  that  the  Magistrates 
to  gntiSe  and  honor  these  ladjes,  should  graunt  them  aJl 
that  they  would  require.  And  they  only  requested  that 
they  irodd  build  a  temple  of  Fortune  of  the  women,  unto 
the  bmlding  whereof  tiiey  offered  them  selves  to  defraye  the 
vbole  charge  of  the  saciifioes,  and  other  oeremonies  belong- 
iBf  to  the  aerrice  of  the  gods.  Nererthelesse,  the  Senate 
eomnModing  their  good-will  and  forwardnes,  ordeined, 
that  the  tem|de  and  inxafe  should  be  made  at  the  common 
ebu^e  ai  the  cittie.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  ladyes 
gathered  money  emong  them,  and  made  with,  the  same  a 
■eeood  imase  of  Fortune,  which  the  RoHAlNES  say  dyd 
ipeake  as  tibey  offi«d  her  up  in  the  temple,  and  dyd  set 
ha  'm  her  pfaoe." 

<S^  Scene  VI, — HcUL  lord*  I  I  am,  returrCd  your 
miS.er.\  "Nowe,  when  Martiut  was  returned  againe  into 
ths  dtie  of  Antium  from  his  voyage,  Tullutf  &at  hated 
aad  otrald  no  longer  abide  him  for  the  fear  he  had  of  his 
aathoritie,  sought  divers  means  to  make  him  out  of  the  way, 
tiuokii^  that  if  he  let  alippe  that  present  time,  he  should 
Bvrer  leeover  the  Hke  ana  fit  occasion  againe.  Wherefore 
TtUvi,  having  procured  manie  other  of  Us  confederacy,  re- 
qcned  MarUne  might  be  deposed  from  his  estate,  to  render 
roaeoomptt  to  the  VoLSCES  of  his  charge  and  government. 
MoHmm  fearing  to  become  a  private  man  againe  under 
TwUms  hang  Genendl  (whose  authoritie  was  greater  other- 
wise, then  any  other  emong  all  the  VoLSCES)  answered : 
He  vis  willing  to  geve  up  Mb  charge,  and  would  resigne  it 
iato  the  hands  of  the  lordes  of  the  VoLBCES,  if  they  dyd 
al  oommand  him,  as  by  al  their  commandment  he  received 
it.  lad  moreover,  that  he  would  not  refuse  even  at  that 
pnaeat  to  geve  up  an  aooomptt  unto  the  people,  if  they 
vooki  tarie  the  hearings  of  it.  The  people  hereupon  called  a 
ooauDOD  comMell,  in  iHiich  assembly  tlwre  were  certaine  ora- 
tooTB  appointed,  that  stirred  up  the  oommonpeople  against 
bsa :  aBa  when  they  had  tolde  their  tales,  Marttus  rose  up 
to  make  thera  answer.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  mutinous 
P<o|de  made  a  marvelous  great  noise,  yet  when  they  saw 
ma,  for  the  reverence  thev  bare  unto  his  valiantnesse, 
te  quieted  themselves,  and  gave  him  audience  to  alledge 
*itL  wjBure  what  he  could  fur  his  pmgation.  Moreover, 
tha  honesteet  men  of  the  AirriATES^  and  who  most  re- 


joy  ccd  in  peace,  shewed  by  their  countenaunoe  that  they 
would  heare  him  willingly,  and  iudge  cQso  according  to 
their  oonscienoe.  Whereupon  Tvllm  tearing  that  if  he  dyd 
let  him  speake,  he  would  prove  his  innocencie  to  the  people, 
because  emongest  other  tnings  he  had  an  eloquent  tongue  ; 
besides  that  the  first  good  service  he  had  done  to  the 
people  of  the  Volsces,  dyd  winne  him  more  favour,  then 
these  last  accusations  could  purchase  him  displeasure: 
and  furthermore,  the  offence  they  layed  to  his  charge,  was 
a  testimonie  of  tiie  goodwill  they  ought  him ;  for  they 
would  never  have  thought  he  had  done  them  wrong  for 
that  they  tooke  not  the  cittie  of  Roi£B,  if  they  had  not  bin 
very  neare  taking  of  it,  by  meanes  of  his  approche  and 
conduction.  For  these  causes  Tulltu  thought  ne  might  no 
longer  delaye  his  presence  and  enterprise,  neither  to  tarie 
for  the  mutining  and  rising  of  the  common  people  against 
him :  wherefore,  those  that  were  of  the  conspiraoie,  beean 
to  ciy  out  that  he  was  not  to  be  heard,  and  that  they 
would  not  suffer  a  traitor  to  usurpe  tyranicall  power  over  the 
tribe  of  the  Volsoes,  who  would  not  yeld  up  his  state 
and  authority.  And  in  saying  these  words,  tney  all  fell 
upon  him,  and  killed  him  in  the  market  place,  none  of  the 
people  once  offering  to  rescue  him.  Howbeit  it  is  a  clere 
case,  that  this  murder  was  not  generally  consented  unto, 
of  the  most  parte  of  the  Volsces  :  for  men  came  out  of 
all  partes  to  honor  his  body,  and  dyd  honourably  bury  him ; 
setting  up  his  tombe  with  great  store  of  armour  and 
spoiles,  as  the  tombe  of  a  worthy  person  and  mat  cap- 
taine.  The  Romaines  understanding  of  his  deaui,  shewed 
no  other  honour  or  malice,  saving  that  they  graunted  the 
ladyes  the  request  they  made  :  that  they  might  moume 
tenne  moneths  for  him,  and  that  was  the  f^  time  they 
used  to  weare  blackes  for  the  death  of  their  fathers, 
brethren,  or  husbands,  according  to  ^uma  Pompiltug 
order,  who  stablished  the  same,  as  we  have  enlaived  more 
amplie  in  the  description  of  his  life.  Now  Mart%u»  being 
dead,  the  whole  state  of  the  VoLSOSS  hiui^ily  wished  him 
alive  againe.  For,  first  of  all  they  fell  out  with  the  iEQUES 
who  were  their  ftiends  and  confederates,  touching  pre- 
heminence  and  place :  and  this  quarreU  grew  on  so  farre 
betweene  them,  that  fraies  and  murders  fell  out  upon  it 
one  with  another.  After  that  the  Komaines  overcame 
them  in  battell,  in  which  Tulliu  was  slaine  in  the  field  and 
the  fiower  of  all  their  force  was  put  to  the  sword  :  so  that 
they  were  compelled  to  accept  most  shamefull  conditions 
of  peace,  in  yelding  themselves  subject  unto  the  con- 
querers,  and  promising  to  be  obedient  at  their  oommande- 
ment,"— North's  Plutarch, 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  CORIOLANUS. 


"  In  the  three  Roman  pieoes,  *  Coriolanufl/  *  Julius  Casar,'  and  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  the  modera- 
tion with  which  Shakspeare  excludes  foreign  appendages  and  arbitrary  suppositions,  and  yet  fully 
satisfies  the  wants  of  the  stage,  is  particularly  deserving  of  admiration.  These  plays  are  the  Tezy 
thing  itself ;  and  under  the  apparent  artlessness  of  adhering  closely  to  histoiy  as  he  found  it^  an  un- 
common degree  of  art  is  concealed.  Of  every  historical  transaction  Shakspeare  knows  how  to  seise 
the  true  poetical  point  of  view,  and  to  give  unity  and  rounding  to  a  series  of  events  detached  from  the 
immeasurable  extent  of  history  without  in  any  degree  changing  them.  The  public  life  of  andent 
Rome  is  called  up  from  its  grave,  and  exhibited  before  our  eyes  with  the  utmost  grandeur  and  freedom 
of  the  dramatic  form,  and  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  are  ennobled  by  the  most  eloquent  poetry. 

''  In  '  Coriojanus '  we  have  more  comic  intermixtures  than  in  the  others,  as  the  many-headed  multi- 
tude plays  here  a  considerable  part ;  and  when  Shakspeare  portrays  the  blind  movements  of  the  people 
in  a  mass,  he  almost  always  gives  himself  up  to  his  merry  humour.  To  the  plebeians,  whose  folly  is 
certainly  sufficiently  conspicuous  already,  the  original  old  satirist  Menenius  is  added  by  way  of  abund- 
ance. Droll  scenes  arise  of  a  description  altogether  peculiar,  and  which  are  compatible  only  with  such 
a  political  drama ;  for  instance,  when  Coriolanus,  to  obtain  the  consulate,  must  solicit  the  lower  order 
of  citizens,  whom  he  holds  in  contempt  for  their  cowardice  in  war,  but  cannot  so  fiur  master  his 
haughty  disposition  as  to  assume  the  customary  humility,  and  yet  extorts  from  them  their  votes."— 

SCHLEGEL. 

««««(( lY^Q  serious  and  elevated  persons  of  this  drama  are  delineated  in  colours  of  equal,  if  not 
superior  strength.  The  imrivalled  military  prowess  of  Coriolanus,  in  whose  nervous  arm  *  Death — ^that 
dark  spirit ' — dwelt ;  the  severe  sublimity  of  his  character,  his  stem  and  unbending  hauteur,  and  his 
undisguised  contempt  of  all  that  is  vulgar,  pusillanimous,  and  base,  are  brought  before  us  with  a  rad- 
ness  and  power  of  impression,  and,  notwithstanding  a  very  liberal  use  both  of  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  his  Plutarch,  with  a  freedom  of  outline  which,  even  in  Shakspeare,  may  be  allowed  to 
excite  o\ir  astonishment. 

^  Among  the  female  characters  a  very  important  part  is  necessarily  attached  to  the  person  of  Volam- 
nia ;  the  fate  of  Rome  itself  depending  upon  her  parental  influence  and  authority.  The  poet  has 
accordingly  done  full  justice  to  the  great  qualities  which  the  Cheronean  sage  has  ascribed  to  this  ener- 
getic woman ;  the  daring  loftiness  of  her  spirit,  her  bold  and  masculine  eloquence,  and,  above  all,  her 
patriotic  devotion,  being  marked  by  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  touches  of  his  pencil. 

"  The  numerous  vicissitudes  in  the  story ;  its  rapidity  of  action  ;  its  contrast  of  character ;  the 

splendid  vigour  of  its  serious,  and  the  satirical  sharpness  and  relish  of  its  more  familiar  scenes,  together 

with  the  animation  which  prevails  throughout  all  its  parts,  have  conferred  on  this  play,  both  in  the 

closet  and  on  the  stage,  a  remarkable  degree  of  attraction." — Drake. 
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THE    WINTER'S     TALE. 


The  first  edition  of  this  plaj  known  is  that  of  the  folio,  1623  ;  &ud  the  earliest  notice  of  its 
performance  is  an  entry  in  the  manuscript  Diary  (Afus.  AshmoL  Oxon,)  of  Dr.  Simon  Forman, 
who  thus  describes  the  plot  of  the  piece,  which  he  witnessed  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  May  15th, 
1611  :— 

"  Observe  ther  howe  Lyontes  the  Kinge  of  Cicillia  was  overcom  with  jelosy  of  his  wife  with  the 
Xinge  of  Bohemia,  his  fiind,  that  came  to  see  him,  and  howe  he  contrived  his  death,  and  wold 
hare  had  his  cnp-berer  to  have  poisoned,  who  gave  the  Kinge  of  Bohemia  warning  thereof  and 
fled  with  him  to  Bohemia. 

"  Bemember  also  howe  he  sent  to  the  orakell  of  Apollo,  and  the  aunswer  of  Apollo  that  she 
vas  giltleas,  and  that  the  kinge  was  jelouse,  <&c.,  and  howe,  except  the  child  was  found  againe 
that  was  loste,  the  kinge  should  die  without  yssue ;  for  the  child  was  caried  into  Bohemia,  and 
there  laid  in  a  forrest,^  and  brought  up  by  a  sheppard,  and  the  Kinge  of  Bohemia,  his  sonn 
manied  that  wentch:  and  howe  they  fled  into  Cicillia  to  Leontes,  and  the  sheppard  having 
showed  [by]  the  letter  of  the  nobleman  whom  Leontes  sent,  it  was  that  child,  and  [by]  the  Jewells 
foond  about  her,  she  was  knowen  to  be  Leontes  daughter,  and  was  then  16.  yers  old. 

**  Bemember  also  the  rog  [rogue]  that  cam  in  all  tottered  like  roll  pixci  *  and  howe  he  fayned 
him  sicke  and  to  have  him  robbed  of  all  that  he  had,  and  howe  he  cosoned  the  por  man  of  all  his 
money,  and  aUter  cam  to  the  shop  ther  [sheep  sheer  ?]  with  a  pedlers  packe,  and  thcr  coscned 
them  again  of  all  their  money ;  and  how  he  changed  apparcll  with  the  Kinge  of  Bomia,  his 
Bonn,  and  then  how  he  turned  courtier,  &c.  Beware  of  trustinge  feiued  beggars  or  fawninge 
feIlouse."t 

In  the  same  year,  as  we  learn  fiom  a  record  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Hovels  at  Court,  it  was 
acted  at  Whitehall : — 

•'  The  kings  The  6th  of  November  :  A  play  called 

players.  ye  winters  nightes  Tayle," 

[1611.] 

The  accounts  of  Lord  Harrington,  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to  James  I.,  show  that  it  was 
again  acted  at  Court,  before  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prince  Palatine 
Elector,  in  May,  1613. 

And  it  is  further  mentioned  in  the  Office  Book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels, 
under  the  date  of  August  tiie  19th,  1623 : — 

"  For  the  kings  players.  An  olde  playe  called  Winters  Tale,  formerly  allowed  of  by  Sir  George 
Badce  and  likewyse  by  mee  on  Mr.  Hemminges  his  worde  that  there  was  nothing  prophane  added 
or  refonned,  thogh  the  allowed  booke  was  missing  :  and  therefore  I  returned  it  without  a  foe,  this 
19th  of  August,  1623.'' 


*  This  wu  oo  doubt  soine  noted  ▼agabond,  whose  nlck- 
asM  ha*  not  come  down  to  na  correctly.  Mr.  Collier  printa 
«, "  Coll  Pipcl" 

Ids 


t  Prom  a  carefully  executed  copy  made  trom  the  original 
by  Mr.  HalHwell. 

o2 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

From  these  facts  Mr.  Collier  infers,  and  his  inference  is  strengthened  bj  the  style  of  the 
language  and  the  structure  of  the  verse,  that  "  The  Winter's  Tale  "  was  a  novelty  at  the  time 
Forman  saw  it  played  at  the  Globe,  and  had  *'  been  composed  in  the  autumn  and  wint»  of 
1610-11,  with  a  view  to  its  production  on  the  Bankside,  as  soon  as  the  usual  performances  by 
the  king's  players  commenced  there." 

The  plot  of  "  The  Wmter's  Tale "  is  founded  on  a  popular  novel  by  Bobert  Greene,  first 
printed  in  1588,  and  then  called  "  Pandosto :  The  Triumph  of  Time,"  *  <fec.,  though  in  subsequent 
impressions  intituled,  "  The  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia."  In  this  tale  we  have  the 
leading  incidents  of  the  play,  and  counterparts,  though  insufferably  dull  and  coarse  ones,  of  the 
principal  personages.  But  Shakespeare  has  modified  the  crude  materials  of  his  original  with 
such  judgment,  and  vivified  and  ennobled  the  characters  he  has  retained  with  such  incomparable 
art,  that,  as  usual,  he  may  be  said  to  have  imposed  rather  than  to  have  incurred  an  obligation 
by  adopting  them. 


*  "  Pavdoito  Thb  Triumph  of  Timk.  Wherein  ii  DU- 
coTered  by  a  pleasant  Historie,  that  although  by  the  meanes 
of  linitter  fortune,  Truth  may  be  concealed  ^et  by  Tinu  in 
tpigkt  of  fortune  it  i$  most  manifettly  revealed.  Pieaeani  for 
age  to  avoyde  droweie  IhoughUf  profitable  for  youth  to  eschue 
other  wanton  pattimes,  and  bringing  to  both  a  desired  content. 


Tempori*  Jtlia  Veritas.  By  Robert  Greene^  Mauter  of  Arte«  in 
CanAridye.  Omne  iulitpunetum  qui  miecuit  utile  dulcL  Im- 
printed at  London  by  Thomaa  Orwin  for  TkomuM  Cadwtam, 
dwelling  at  the  Signeof  the  J?(6/e,neere  unto  the  North  doon 
ofPaules,  1588." 


IP^smts  ^fpres^nteb. 


Sicilian  Lords. 


Lbonteb,  King  of  Sidlia. 
Mamillius,  Son  to  Leontes. 
Camillo, 
axtigonus, 

CLEOMfiNBS, 

Dion, 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

BooEBO,  a  Sicilian  Gtntltman. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  Mamillius. 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

PoLiXEiTES,  King  of  Bohemia. 

Florizel,  Son  to  Polizenes. 

Abchtdamus,  a  Bohemian  Lord. 

Paulina'f  Steward. 


A  Mariner. 

Gaoler. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  Perdita. 

Clown,  Son  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

AuTOLYCDS,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  ae  Chorus. 

Herhione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Pebdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hennione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia, 

Two  Ladies, 

MOPSA, 
DOBCAS, 


} 
} 


Attending  on  ike  Queen. 


Shepherdesses. 


Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Satyrs  for  a  Dance;  Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Ouards,  Ac 


SCENE, — Sometimes  in  SiciLiA  ;  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 
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SCENE  I. — Sicilia.     An  Anlfchamier  in  Leontea'  Patau. 


Enter  Camhj^  and  Abchidavus. 

AaCB.  If  j-Qu  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit 
Boboiua,  <ai  tbe  like  occssion  whereon  my  services 
m  now  on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  1  have  said, 
grett  difference  betwixt  our  Bohemia  uid  your 
Soli*. 

Cm.  I  think,  thi«  coming  summer,  the  king 
of  Sidlia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  Tisitation 
wbJdt  be  JDHtly  owes  him. 

AscH.  Wherein  our  entertabment  shall  shame 
w,  we  will  be  jnatified  in  our  loves ;  For,  indeed, — 

CuL  Beeeech  you, — 

Abch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
keowledge,  we  cannot  with  such  niagnificience — 
is  JO  tare — I  know  not  what  to  say, — We  will 
(i't  you  sleepy  drinka,  that  jour  senses,  unintel' 


ligent  of  our  inaufficience,  may,  though  they  c&n- 
not  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Cau.  Yon  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's 
given  freely. 

"  "  1  speak  as  my  understanding 

B  mine   honesty  puts   U  to 


Abch.  Believe  n: 
instructa  me,  and 
utterance. 

Cam.  Siciliacan 
Bohemia.     Thej 


lOt  show  himself  orer-kind  to 
ere  trained  together  in  their 
childhoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then 
such  an  affection  which  cannot  choose  but  branch 
now.  Since  their  more  mature  dignities  and  royal 
necesutica  made  separation  of  their  society,  their 
encounters,  though  not  personal,  have  been  royally 
atlomeyed,  with*  interchange  of  gifts,  letters, 
loving  embassies ;  that  they  have  seemed  to  be 
together,  though  absent;  sbook  hands,  as  over  a 
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ACT  T.] 


WINTER'S  TALE, 


[SCEKB  11. 


vast  ;*  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of 
opposed  winds.   The  heavens  continue  their  loves  ! 

Akch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice  or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  un- 
speakable comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius ; 
it  is  a  gentleman  of  ike  greatest  promise  that  ever 
came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes 
of  him :  it  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed, 
physics  the  subject,**  makes  old  hearts  fresh  ;  they 
that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet 
their  life  to  see  him  a  man. 

Abch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Abch.  If  the  king  had  no  son  they  would 
desire  to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one. 

\Exeunt, 


SCENE  n. — The  same,    A  Rwm  of  StaU  in  the 

Fcdace, 

Enter  Lrontes,  Polkenes,  Hbrmionk,  Mamil- 
lius, Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
"Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiird  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks  ; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt ;  and  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply, 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that 's  to-morrow. 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence ;  that  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 


»  —  »hook  hand*,  as  over  a  vast ;]  So  the  first  folio :  that  of  1632 
reads,— "over  a  vast  wa."  TTie  earlier  lection  is  no  doubt  the 
true  one;  in  "The  Tempest,"  Act  I.  So.  2,  we  have,  ••©«•/  of 
nlo'hi ;  •»  and  in  "  Pericles,"  Act  III.  8c.  1,— 

"The  Ood  of  this  great  vast^  rebuke  these  surges." 

b  —  one  that,  indeed,  phyties  the  subject,—]  "  Subject,"  in  this 
place,  may  import  the  people  generally,  as  it  is  usually  interpreted ; 
yet  from  the  words  which  immediately  follow,— « makes  old 
hearts  fresh,"  it  has  perhaps  a  more  particular  meaning : — The 
light  and  hopes  of  the  princely  boy  were  cordial  to  the  afflicted, 
and  invigorating  to  the  old. 

•  — •  that  may  blow 

No  eneapintf  vindt  at  home,  to  make  u$  saff, 
This  is  put  forth  too  truly  1] 


Hanraer  reads, — 
And  Capell, — 


"This  is  put  forth  too  earlp." 

"  This  is  put  forth  too  tardily.'* 
The  sense  appears  to  be, — Oh  that  no  misfortune  may  oecur  at  home 
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This  is  put  forth  too  truly  /*     Besides,  I  have 

stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Lkon.     We  are  tougher,  brother, 
Than  you  can  put  us  to't. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morroir. 

Leon.  We'll  part  the  time  between 's  then ;  and 
in  that 
I'll  no  gainsaying. 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  beseech  you,  so  ; 
There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'  the 

world. 
So  soon  as  yours  could  win  me  :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'T  were  needful  I  denied  it.    My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward  :  which  to  Under, 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay, 
To  you 'a  charge  and  trouble :  to  saye  both, 
Farewell,  om*  brother. 

Leon.        Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Heb.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace 
until  [sir, 

You  had  drawn  oaths  fi^om  him  not  to  stay.  You, 
Charge  him  too  coldly.    Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia's  well ;  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd ;  say  this  to  him. 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Heb.  To  teU  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were 
strong : 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go  ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay, 
We'll  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence  [To  Polixenes.]  I'll 

adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission, 
To  lef*  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gest* 
Prefix'd  for's  parting :  yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  clock  behind 
What  lady-she'  her  lord. — ^You'U  stay  ? 


to  justify  my  apprehensions,  and  make  me  say,  **  I  predicted  too 
truly : "  but  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Collier  suspect,  with  reason,  that 
the  passage  is  corrupt. 

d  To  let—]  To  stay. 

e  —  behind  the  gest— ]  A  **gest "  was  the  name  of  the  scroll  eoo- 
talning  the  route  and  resting-places  of  royalty  during  a  "  progress  ;** 
and  Hermione's  meaning  may  be,— when  he  visits  Bohemia  he 
shall  have  my  licence  to  prolong  his  sojourn  a  month  beyond  the 
time  prescribed  for  his  departure.  But  gesi,  orieeit  also  sigoified 
a  show  or  revelry,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  sense  intended 
was, — ^he  shall  have  my  permission  to  remain  a  month  aftw  the 
farewell  entertainment. 

f  What  lady-she  her  lord.—]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  auggetts, 
rosaically  enough,  "  What  lady  should  her  lord.'*  The  diffleuity 
n  the  expression  arises,  we  apprehend,  solely  from  the  omission 
of  the  hyphen  in  "lady-she;  "  that  restored,  the  sense  is  unmis- 
takeable,— I  love  thee  not  a  tick  of  the  clock  behind  whatefcr 
high-bom  woman  does  her  husband.  So  in  Massinger's  play  of 
''  The  Bondman,"  Act  I.  Sc.  3,— 

"  I  '11  kiss  him  for  the  honour  of  my  eottntry. 
With  any  she  in  Corinth." 
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ACT  I.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[scene   II. 


No^  madam. 


Pol. 

He&.  Najy  bat  joa  mil  ? 
Pol.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Hkr.   Verily  ! 
Ton  put  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  but  I, 
ThoQ^  you  woald  seek  to  unspbere  the  stars 

witb  oaths, 
Should  yet  say,  >Str,  no  going.     Verily, 
Yoa  shall  not  go ;  a  lady's  verily 's 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.     How 

say  you  ? 
Mj  piiaoner  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily ^ 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest  then,  madam : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit 
Than  yoQ  to  punish. 

Heb.  Not  your  gaoler,  then, 

But  joar  kind  hostess.     Come,  I'U  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks  and  yours  when  you  were  boys : 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then  ? 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen, 

Two  lads  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind. 
Bat  soch  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 
HxK.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the 

two? 
Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs  that  did  frisk 
i'  the  sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other :  what  we  chang'd 
Was  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 
That  any  did.    Had  we  pursu'd  that  life, 
And  our  weak  ^irits  ne'er  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer'd 

heaven 
Boldly,  ISot  gtdUy ;  the  imposition  dear'd. 
Hereditary  ours.* 

Hbb.  By  this  we  gather^ 

Yoa  have  tripped  unce. 

Pol.  O,  my  most  saered  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to  us  !  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Yonr  precious  self  had  then  not  crossed  the  eyes 
Of  my  yoong  play-fellow. 

Hn.  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils  :  yet,  go  on ; 
Tbe  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answer. 


*  the  impotiticHi  dear'd, 

Hereditaxy  oara.] 
Tint  is,  voe  tbe  penalty  remitted  -which  we  inherit  from  the 
tnaioreuloo  of  onr  fint  parenu. 

k  WUk  tpmr  we  heat  an  acre.    But  to  the  goal ;— ]  Mr.  Collier's 
moUter  sabstitntes,— 

**  With  spur  we  clear  an  acre.    But  to  the  good.** 


If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Heb.  He'U  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dear'st,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Heb.  Never  ? 

Leon.  Never,  but  once. 

Heb.  "What!   have  I  twice  said  well?  when 
was't  before? 
I  pry'thee,  tell  me.     Cram  us  with  praise,  and 

make  us 
As  &t  as   tame  things :  one  good  deed  dying 

toDgueless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages  :  you  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.     But  to  the  goal ; — ** 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay ; 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you :  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the-  purpose :  when  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have't ;  I  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to 

death, 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap  thyself  my  love ;  then  didst  thou  utter, 
I  am  yours  for  ever. 

Heb.  'Tis  Grace,  indeed  ! — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose 

twice ; 
The  one  for  ever  eam'd  a  royal  husband ; 
The  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon.  [Asid^,]  Too  hot,  too  hot ! 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me, — ^my  heart  dances, — 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on  ;  derive  a  liberty 
JB'rom  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom,*^ 
And  well  become  the  agent :  't  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  pracds'd  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — and  then  to  sigh,  aa  't 

were 
The  mort  o'  the  deer  ;**  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows  ! — MamiUius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 


c  —  bounty,  fertile  bosom,—]  Hanmer  and  Mr.  ColUei'a  amo- 
tator  read,— 

"  —  bounty's  fertile  bosom,"  See. 

d  The  mort  o*  Ue  deer;]  The  mort  or  mote  of  the  dee>  was  a 
particular  strain  blown  by  the  huntsmen  wben  the  deer  was 
killed.  There  is  perhaps,  also,  a  latent  play  on  the  word  "  d«er>^ 
akin  to  that  in  the  ensuing  speech  on  "  neat." 
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Lron.  r  fecks?* 

Vfhj,  that's  mj  bawoook.     What,  haat  smutch'd 

thj  nose? — 
Thej  saj,  it  ie   &  copy  out  of  mioe.     Come, 

captain. 
We  most  be  neat ; — not  neat,  but  cleaoly,  captain  : 
And  ;et  the  steer,  t^e  heifer,  and  the  calf. 
Are  is  call'd  neat. — Still  virginolling 

[Obiennng  PouxKNsa  and  Hsbuionb. 
Upon  his   palm?*!) — How  now,    you    wanton 

calf? 
Art  thon  my  coif? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

LxoN.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  posh,''  and  the 
shoots  that  I  hare. 


<  I-  tKkat] 
—  aroaih 
Ai  o'er-dr  .    .      - 

ntiior  u."(ar  dwf  dukt."    "Bluki        

n  toe  mournbig  habUlnuDU  ftmndlT ;   ud  by  "  s'ci-dyitd 

•d  br  flviiuni  InuunloD  Id  IIh  dTa.     If  inj  cbUfC  In  Uw 

aoo 


uiHTTtiptiDn  of  "In  fk 
TbM  U,  &  lutted  Itai 
I,— J  AbiunllT  eh»nged  bi 
d  dickt."    ■'---'■-■■  — 


To  be  ftill  like  me ; — yet,  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs  ;  women  say  so. 
That  will  say  anything  :  but  were  they  &lse 
As  o'er-dyed  blacks,'  as  wind,  aa  waters  ; — false 
Aa  dice  are  to  be  wish'd  by  ore  that  fiies 
No  bourn  'twiit  his  and  mine  ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boj  were  tike  me. — Come,  sir  page. 
Look    on    me    with    your   welkin   eye:     sweet 

villain  I 
Moat  dear'st  I    my  collop  ? — Con   thy   dam  ? — 

may't  be 
Affection  thy  intention  st^  the  centre  ? 
Thou  dost  make  posaible  things  not  so  held  ? 
Communicat'at   with   dreams? — How!    can    this 

be?— 


a  nai,  "ofl  dred  bUeki,"    Thus, 


With  wbat's  unreal  than  coacUre  art. 

And  fellow'et  notbJDg  ?     Then  *t  is  very  credeut, 

Thou  majst  oo-joia  with  SDmethlng  ;*  and  tliou 

dost,^ 
And  that  bejond  commissiun  ;  *'  and  I  find  it, — 
And  that  lo  the  infection  of  wy  brains, 
Ajid  bardeaing  of  wj  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

IIeb.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord  ! 

What  cheer ?  bow  is 't  with  jou ,  best  brother  ? * 


IIbb.  Yuu  look  as  it  you  held  a  brow  ot  muuh 

distraction : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ?  (2* 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

[Aiide.']  How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its 

foUy, 
Its  tenderness,  and  ipake  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms  ! — Looking  on  ihe  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methoughf*  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years  ;  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat;  my  dagger  muzzled. 


°                Pol.                            How,  mr  lord  I 

Wlm  oheetl  how  i>  'l  witli  you.  heil  bnHhert) 

Thoa  dost  mike  tHuiible  IbLngj  not  •obeLdI 
Cammuniufil  wVlhURxmil-Uo*  I  culhi.  bat- 

bnlber ! '  hoc  tbe  preAi  ■  Lro. ! '  Hufoec  uaigned  (hem  lu  Pnlli- 

Will.  whW.  UDXll  Ihou  COKli"  «t. 

■IKJ.     Mr.  Coliier  ind  Mr.  Knigl.l  reetoie  Ihem— Terj  tnjudld- 

And  fclJow'il  nothing  1    Tbm  '111  Terj eredenl, 
Ttaouauytloojoin  wltb  Hirethlng:  fie] 

ou.ly,  1  IhiDk-lo  Leontei.   (1  >tupe«<  thol  m  »u*  indidg  hen 

■Pol.                            Ho,  mT  lord  I 

Whil  cheer (  how  ii  '1  with  jouf  Sc— 

for  Leontei  It  tundlng  spirt  fnun  Poliunei  uid  Hermlonei  and 

if"  M  ")'  'dtck''""''  '""^'^'  ""  ^™»'"'"'^  ""  °'*  'l*"'"< 

rtinnn  the  bnr  »d  lilin«lf.  L»Dt»  »ki.  "CM  il  be  poHibie 

or  ■  MS.  unoletion  in  Lord  E]le.niere'.  enp;  Df  the  flr.1  foil., 

Um  wiU  reidily  cfr-Joln  wllh  maielbiag  Ungibli,  ind  it  dm." 

"  Ml  f^iyjUf  Ihn  i  hail  brnkeo  (Tom  Ihe  tower,"  &c. 

AndlotheiuneicoDe,— 

"  Jf.  a^Mfku  I  .w  >  IfaauHad  feerfull  wrKliei."  ft«. 

ACT   I.] 


WINTER»S  TALE. 


[SCEBE  U. 


Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous : 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This    squash,*^    this    gentleman: — Mine    honest 

friend. 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?** 
Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 
Leon.    You   will  ?    why,   happy   man   be   's 

dole  ! — My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir, 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy  ; 
My  parasite,  mine  soldier,  statesman,  nil : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December  ; 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me.     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap : 
Next  to  thyself  and  my  young  rover,  he's 
Apparent  to  my  heart.® 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

We  are  yours  i'  the  gai-den  :  shall 's  attend  you 

there  ? 
Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you'll 

be  found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky. — [Adde.']  I  am  angling 

now, 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to  ! 

[Observing  Polixenes  and  Hebmionb. 
How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband  !  *  Gone  already  1 — 

[Exeunt  Polixenes,  Hebmione,  and 
Attendants. 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o^er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd* 

one. 
Go  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. — Go  play,  boy,  play. — There 

have  been. 


a  Thii  squash,—]  A  "  squash  "  is  an  immature  pea-pod.  The 
word  occurs  again  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Act  I.  8c.  5,— 

"  As  a  iqwuh  before  it  is  a  peascod," 

and  in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1. 

b  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  7]  This  wa«  a  proverbial  phrase, 
implyitog,  Will  you  suflFcr  yourself  to  be  cajoled  ? 

c  Apparent  to  my  heart.]  Nearest  to  my  aflbctions. 

d  To  her  allowing  hwhand  /]  That  is,  probably,  her  allowed,  her 
lawful  husband. 

o  —  a  fork'd  one.]  A  horned  one.  So,  in  *'  Othello,"  Act  III. 
Sc.  3,— 

"  Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us 
When  we  do  quicken." 
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Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
(Now,  while  I  speak  this)  holds  his  wife  by  th' 

arm. 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in's  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  Ids  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour :  nay,  there's  comfort  in't 
AMiiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates 

open'd. 
As  mine,  against  their  will.     Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.  Physic  for 't  there's  none ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where   't  is    predominant ;    and   't  is  powerful, 

think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  be  it  conduded, 
No  barricade  for  a  belly ;  know't. 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage :  many  a  thousand  on's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not. — ^How  now,  boy  1 
Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they^  say. 
Leon.  ^^Tiy>  that's  some  comfort. — 

What,  Camillo  there  ? 
Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius ;  thou'rt  an  honest 
man. —  [Exit  Mamiluus, 

Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 
Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor 
hold: 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ? — 

[Aside,"]  They're  herewith  me'  abrcady;  whis- 

p'ring,  rounding, 
Sicilia  is  a — so-forth :  'Tis  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last. — How  came't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's  be't:  gfyod  should  be 
pertinent ; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.^     Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks  : — not  noted,  is't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals 


f  lam  like  you,  they  «ay.]  So  the  second  folio;  the  first  reads, 
"  I  am  like  you  say." 

g  Theji  're  here  with  me  already;  whisp'ring,  Arc]  That  ia,  say 
the  modem  editors,  "Not  Polixenes  and  Hermione,  but  easn^ 
observers"!  or  "They  are  aware  of  my  condition"!  Strange 
forgetfulnees  of  a  common  form  of  speech.  By  "  They  're  here 
urith  me  already,"  the  King  means, — the  people  are  already  mocking 
me  with  this  opprobrious  gesture  (the  cuckold's  emblem  with 
their  fingers),  and  whispering,  &c.  So  in  "Coriolanusi"  Act  III* 
Sc.  2,— 

"  Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  band ; 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it,  {here  6«  with  thmn). 
See  also  note  (•).  p.  161  of  the  present  Volimie. 

h  But  so  it  Is,  it  is  not.]  But  as  you  apply  the  word,  It  is  not 
pertinent. 


ACT  L] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SC£N£   II. 


Of  hefld-pieoe  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes* 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind  ?  say. 

Cam.  Biuinas,  my  lord  ?   I  think  most  under- 
stand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leok.  Ha  ? 

Cue.  Stays  here  longer. 

Lbok.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Cue.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  en- 
treaties 
Of  oar  most  gracious  mistress. 

Lbon.  Satufy 

The  entreaties  of  jour  mistress  ? satisfy  I — 

Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  aH  the  near'st  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
Mj  diamber-comicils,  wherein,  pnest-like,  thou 
fljst  deans'd  my  bosom, — ^I  from  thee  departed 
Tly  penitent  reform'd :  but  we  have  been 
Deeeir'd  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
Li  that  idiidi  seems  so. 

Cue.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord ! 

Lbo5.  To  bide  upon't^ — ^thou  art  not  honest:  or, 
If  thoa  indin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward. 
Which  boxes*  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  required  ;  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  aerrant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 
And  dierdn  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool,        [drawn. 
That  west  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cut.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  he  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ; 
la  ereiy  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
Bot  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
AfflODg  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  erer  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly  ;  if  industriously 
I  plajM  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Kot  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
thereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Agunst  the  non-performance,  'twas  a  fear 
which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  nercr  free  of.  '  But,  beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its*  own  visage  :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
JL  is  none  of  mine. 

I«ow.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(Brt  that's  past  doubt, — ^you  have,  or  your  eye- 
gksB 


**-l*«crBaesic9— ]  Meaning  inferior  persons ;  such  as  sat  at 
■nWev  the  salt 

*TjWde  npon't—]  This  expression  appears  to  mean,  as  Mr. 
Jlya  us  shown  by  examples,— My  abiding  opinion  is. 

*  —  hoas— }  To  Aox  or  hough  is  to  hamstring. 
^*  ~**>— ]  The  eomparatiTeiy  frequent  use  of  the  impersonal 
^»|^(tooogh,  ft»r  the  most  part,  with  the  apostrophe,  »/'*,)  in 
™>P««,  vhile  it  ia  found  but  rarely  in  any  of  the  other  plays ; 
H  May,  not  at  all;  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  "  The 


Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn)  or  heard, 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
Cannot  be  mute)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think  it  *') 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?     If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought)  then  say 
My  wife's  a  hobbyhorse ;  *  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth- plight :  say't,  and  justify 't. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken :  'shrew  my  heart. 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true.  ^ 

Leon.  Is  whispermg  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (  a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  comers  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swift  ? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web,'  but  theirs,  theirs  only. 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing;   nor  nothing  have  these 

nothings. 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  GK)od  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseas'd  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  't  is  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say  it  be ;  'tis  tnie. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is  ;  you  lie,  you  lie  I 

I  say  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee  ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  sec  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.     Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  Uve 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon.  Why,  he  that  wears  her  hke  her  medal, 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  who— if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  ay,  and  thou, 


(•)  Old  text,  Holy-Horte. 


See 


Winter's  Tale"  was  one  of  the  poet's  latest  productions, 
note  (S),  p.  330,  Vol.  I. 

«  —  that  does  not  think  it—]  The  lection  of  the  second  folio, 
at  least  in  some  copies  of  that  edition ;  the  first  has,  *'  — that  do's 
not  thinke,"  &c. 

f  — the  pin  and  web, — ]  Has  berorebeen  explained  to  mean  the 
disorder  of  the  sight  called  a  cataract. 
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ACT  I.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[scjuiB  r. 


His  cupbearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship  ;  who  majst 

see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled, — mightst  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink  ; 
Wliich  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord,* 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  thee,** — 

Lbon.        Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot ! 
Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled. 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, — 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep  ;  which  being  spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, — 
Wlio  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine, — 
Without  ripe  moving  to 't  ? — Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ? 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't ; 
Provided  that,  when  he's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen  as  yours  at  first, 
Even  for  your  son's  sake  ;  and  thereby  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me. 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
I'll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord, 
Gro  then ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cupbearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage. 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all ; — 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Cam,  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  ad- 
vis'd  me.(8)  [Exit. 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady  ! — But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes ;  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 


»  Sir,  my  /orrf,— ]  With  bis  usual  ignorance  of  Shakespearian 
phraseology,  Mr.  Collier's  ever-meddling  annotator,  both  here  and 
ill  Act  HI.  Sc.  1,  where  Perdita  says— "Sir,  my  gracious  lord,"  &c., 
for  "Sir,'*  reads  " Sure.**  And  Mr. Collier,  mindless  of  Paulina's 
"Sir,  my  liege,  your  eye  hath  too  much  youth,"  Arc.  in  Act.  V. 
8c.  1 ,  of  this  rery  play ;  of  Prospcio's, — "  Sir,  my  liege,  do  not 
inftst  your  mind."  See. ;  of  Hamlet's,— *'5<r,  my  good  friend,"  &c., 
chooses  to  adopt  the  subetitution,  and  tells  us,  '*Sur«"  i$  "eri- 
dently  the  true  text"  I  , 
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All  that  are  his  so  too. — To  do  this  deed. 
Promotion  follows :  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear 't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Re-enter  Polixenbs. 

Pol.  This  is  strange  !  methinks 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? — 
Good  day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
Als  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  bimself :  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me ;  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How  !  dare  not !  do  not  ?  Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?     'Tis  thereabouts  ; 
For  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  most 
Ajid  cannot  say  you  dare  not.°     Ghood  Camillo, 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too ;  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  fiiiding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with  it. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper,  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease,  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  I  caught  of  me? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands  who  have  sped  the 

better 
By  my  regard,  hut  kill'd  none  so.     Camillo — 
As  you  are  certmnly  a  gentleman  ;  thereto 
Clerk-like  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  success**  we  are  gentle, — I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge 

b  I  have  lov'd  thee, — '\  These  words,  though  fanning  a  part  of 
Camillo's  speech  in  the  old  copies,  are  sometimee  aesigaed  to  , 
Leontes  in  modern  editions. 

c  For  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  yon  most 

And  cannot  say  you  dare  not.] 
That  is,— For  what  you  know,  you  must  not  and  cannot  ssy  yea 
dare  not  tell  yourself. 

d  yn  who*e  success  W9  art  gentle,—}  By  succ0$»i<tn  ftom 
we  derive  gentility. 


TkcTtof  to  be  iaform'd,  imprisOD't  not 
Id  ignmnt  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answo'. 

Pol.  a  aickuem  caiig;ht  of  me,  and  jct  I  well  I 
I  BOit  be  anBwer'd.— Doet  thou  bear,  Camillo  ? 
I  cmjiiK  [liee,  bj  all  tiie  parts  of  man 
Vhib  bononr   does  at^owiedge, — whereof  the 

kwt 
Ii  set  thu  rait  of  mine, — that  tbou  declare 
Wbu  inddencj  thou  doet  gueaa  of  harm 
I>  OfcjttDg  toward  me  ;  how  far  off,  how  near  ; 
Vliidi  waj  to  be  prerented,  if  to  be ; 
If  not,  bow  best  to  bear  it. 

Cui.  Sir,  I  will  teU  yon; 

Ssce  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
IW  I  think   honourable;  thereftve,  mail:  my 

coonael, 
Vbidt  muEt  be  ereu  as  swiftly  follow'd  as 
I  Qeto  to  otter  it,  or  both  jouraelf  and  ate 
C17  lod,  snd  so  good  night ! 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

CiK.  I  am  ^pointed  him  to  murder  jou  !  * 

Pol.  By  whom,  CamiUo? 

CiiL  By  the  king. 

Pol.  Fw-vhat? 

Cak.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidenoe,  he 
nrean. 


I M  ffilaitA  hbn  to  Bmrdei  tou  1 


.    Bo  in  "Twelflli 


As  he  had  Been't,  or  been  an  instrument 

To  vice'' you  to 't, — that  you  have  touch'dhis  queen 

Forhiddenlj. 

FoL.  0,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  tbat  did  betrfiy  the  Best  1* 
Turn  then  ray  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive,  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  tlie  great'st  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard  or  read  1 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over' 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As,  or  by  oath  remove,  or  counsel  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation  . 
Is  pil'd  upon  bis  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  Hhould  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not:  but  I  am  sure  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what*B  grown  (ban  questiou  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — 
That  lies  encloned  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn 'd, — anay  to-night  I 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business  ; 
And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns, 


in  S]ukeape|rt't  lime,  a  1 1 


ACT  I.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


Clew  Uiem  o'  the  citjr:  for  myBelf,  I'U  put 
M^  fortunes  to  jour  BervJce,  which  are  here 
Bj  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertahi ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth  ;  which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  nut  atand  by  ;  nor  shall  you  be  Bafei' 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth. 
Thereon  hia  eiceuiion  swoni. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee ; 
I  saw  hia  heart  in's  face.     Give  mc  tby  hand  ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  ihy  places*  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.    My  ships  are  ready,  aud 
My  people  did  eipect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  fur  a  precious  creature :  as  she's  rare. 


Gond  eiudlllnn  be  mv  Mt 
Th.gr«tou.<iuni..p«tol 
Oflir.Ul.iV.nm.KLoi.rj 


Must  it  be  great ;  aud,  as  his  person's 
Must  it  be  violent :  and  as  he  does  o 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  mnst 
In  that  be  made  moi-e  bitter.  Fear  o'ershades  me: 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  noihiog 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  !"■     Come,  Camillo  ; 
I  wilt  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence :  let  us  avoid. 
Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  ftll  the  posterns.    Please  your  bigh- 


To  take  the  urgent  hoi 


7,  awaj  1 
[SxeuntM) 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Sirilia.     Tlw  Pnhc 


F.ntir  Hrrjoonb,  MAtOLLirs,  and  Ladies. 

Hke,  Take  the  boj  to  you :    he  so  troubles  me 
Til  put  enduring. 

1  lutDT.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Sbdl  I  be  your  plavfellow  ? 

Ham.  '  No,  I'll  none  of  7011. 

1  Lakt.  \rhy,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mui.  You'll  kiss  me  hard,  and  apeak  to  me 
uif 
I  were  ■  b&by  still. — I  love  you  better. 

2  LiDT.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Muf.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker;  yet  black  brows,  they 

BtMme  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  mncb  hair  tiiere,  but  in  a  semicircle. 
Or  t  h«]f-moon  made  with  a  pen. 
2  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this?  • 

Mam.  I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 


Wliit  colour  are  your  eyebro 


•  ns  tuf kt  jrou  thia  r)  II  hu  bRB 
*  tm.  U  Trtll.~"  Who  t»oght  iwil  111 
*•  limtaw  ii  only  indiutnl  bj  hi  ipo 


Blue,  my  lord, 
a  mock:  I  hare  seen  a  lady's 


1  Lact. 
Mau.  Nay.tfaat'a 

nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye  ; 
The  queen  your  mother  rounds  apace  ;  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince 

One  of  these  days;  and  then  you'd  wanton  with 

ns. 
If  we  would  hate  you. 

1  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk  :  good  time  encounter  tier  ! 

Her.  Wliat  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you? — Come, 
sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again  :  pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell 's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Meny,  or  sad,  shall 't  be  ? 

Her.  Aa  merry  as  you  will. 

Mau.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblios. 

Hkk.  lict's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down  : — come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites;   you're  powerful 


M* 


.   TRere  via.' 


ACT  IT.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SCXNE  r. 


Heb.  Nay,  come,  sit  down  ;  then  on. 

Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard; — I  will  tell  it 
Boftly ; 
Yond  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give 't  me  in  mine  ear. 


Enter  Lsoktes,  Antioonus,  Lords,  and  others, 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?   Camillo 
with  him  ?  [never 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tnflt  of  pines  I  met  them  ; 
Saw  I  men  scour  to  on  their  way  :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure ! — in  my  tnic  opinion  ! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  ! — how  accurs'd 
In  being  so  bless'd  ! — Iliere  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,*  and  one  may  drink,  depart,^ 
And  yet  partake  no  venom ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefts :  ^ — I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander  : — 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown  ; 
All's  true  that  is  mistrusted: — ^that  false  villain. 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him ; 
He  has  discovei^'d  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing ;  *  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  will. — How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so. 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  I  know't  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy ; — I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse 

him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  come 
about  her ; 
Away  with  him ! — and  let  her  sport  herself 

[Ex^U  Mamillius,  vrUh  some  of  the  Attendants. 
With  that  she's  big  with  ;  for  'tis  Polixencs 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  'd  say  he  had  not, — 


a  A  spider  steep'd, — ]  It  was  a  prevalent  belief  anciently  that 
spiders  were  venomous,  and  that  a  person  might  be  poisoned  by 
drinking  any  liquid  in  which  one  was  infused.  From  the  context 
it  would  appear,  however,  that  to  render  the  draught  Altai,  the 
victim  ought  to  see  the  spider.  So,  in  Middleton's  "  Nu  Wit,  no 
Help  like  a  Woman's/'  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

"  Even  when  my  lip  touch'd  the  contracting  cup. 
Even  then  to  sue  ihe  spider  f" 

b  —  and  one  may  drink,  depart,  &c.]   Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
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And  I'll  be  sworn, — ^you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords. 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say,  she  is  a  goodly  lady,  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
'jTm  pity  she^s  not  hoTiest,  Itonourabie  : 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech)  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ?ia, — these  petty  brands 
That  calumny  doth  use  : — 0,  I  ara  out, 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself: — ^these  shrugs,  these  hums  and  ha.\ 
Wlien  you  have  said  she*s  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  sJie^s  honest :  but  be't  known, 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should 

be, 
She's  an  adultress  ! 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world, 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes  :  O,  thou  thing. 
Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place. 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar  I — I  have  said 
She's  an  adulti*e8s  ;  I  have  said  with  whom  : 
More,  she 's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  •  with  her ;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shanfe  to  know  herself 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 
A  bed-swervcr,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'at  titles  ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this  1  How  will  this  grieve  yon 
When  you  shall  como  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me  !  Gentle  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  sajr 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No  !  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centi'e  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison ! 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty 
But  that  he  speaks. 


reads,— "and  onelhay  drink  apart;'*  but  what  Shakespeare  wroce, 
we  are  persuaded,  was, — 

•• and  one  mav  drink  rfe#p  o't. 

And  yet  partake  no  venom." 

c  —  hefts:—]  ••  Hefts •'  are  hearings. 

d  —  a  piiich'd  thing;]  That  Uf  a  rulrained,  nipped,  e9^/ii,ed 
thing. 

•  Afedt-rnry — ]  A  supposed  corruption  of /e«i/ay.  and  «»{»nK 
fying  a  confederate^  or  accomplice     See  note  («»),  p.  608,  Vol   II. 


icr  a] 


WINTER'S  TALK 


[60E1IE  X- 


Hek.  There  *8  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  most  be  patient  till  the  hearens  look 
With  an  aspect  mere  fayourahle. — Grood  my  lords, 
1  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Cooimoiilj  are, — the  want  of  which  vain  dew 
Perebanee  shall  dry  your  pities, — hut  I  have 
Hut  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 
Wone  than  tears  drown :  beseech  you  all,  my  lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ; — and  so 
Tbe  king's  will  be  perform'd ! 

LsoH.        Shall  I  be  hcArd  ?     \_To  the  Guards. 

Ueb.  Who  is't  that  goes  with  me?—- Beseech 
your  highness, 
Mr  women  may  be  with  me,  fbr,  you  see, 
Mr  plight  requires  it — Bo  act  weep,  good  fools ; 
Tbere  is  no  cause:   when  you  shall  know  your 

mistress 
Has  descTT'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears 
As  I  eome  out :  this  action  I  now  go  on 
U  for  my  better  grace. — ^Adien,  my  lord  : 
1  Defer  wi^'d  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now  [leave. 

I  trut  I  shidl.(l) — ^My  women,  come ;  you  have 

Lron.  6o,  do  our  bidding  ;  hence  ! 

[Exeunt  Quesn  and  Ladies,  vnth  Guards. 

1  Lord.  Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen 
again. 

AsT.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your 
justice 
Phne  violence ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Los3>.  For  her,  my  lord, 

1  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do 't,  sir. 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
Tthe  eyes  of  heaven  and  to  you ;  I  mean, 
la  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ajft.  If  it  prove 

She^s  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her  ;* 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  her,  no  farther  trust  her ; 
For  evny  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false. 
If  she  be. 

Liosr.  Hold  your  peaces. 

*  If  it  prove 

Ske'i  oOerwiee,  I  '11  keep  my  sublet  where 
i  fo4f«  wtff  ^oife  ;  Fll  go  in  eoupki  with  her ;] 
A  fiDdigMQs  amoaiit  of  nonaente  has  been  written  on  this  unfor- 
natu  pen^e.  bat  not  a  single  editor  or  critic  has  shown  the 
ttttaC  pntepcion  of  what  It  means.  The  accepted  explanation, 
dMky  in  keep  m7  at*bles  where  I  lodge  my  wife,"  jcc.  Antl- 
f>««  dedarea  that  be  will  hare  his  stables  in  the  same  place  with 
■livife;  or.  as  some  writers  express  it,  he  will  "  make  hia  stable 
«iif4n]iel  of  his  wife's  chamber"!  sets  gmyity  completely  at 
Mmse.  What  he  meana — and  the  excessive  grossness  of  the  idea 
iH  haiily  he  excaeed — ia,  anqnestlonably,  that  if  Hermlone  be 
pwed  iaflaadBeat  be  shoold  believe  every  woman  is  unchaste ; 
ail  awB  wife  as  Ucentlona  aa  Semiramis,  {*'Bquum  adamatum  a 
fJMasaidi,'*  ae.-»PI«»f ,  1.  riiL  c.  42.)  and  where  be  lodged  her  he  < 
2*di  **  keep."  that  ia,  guards  ot  fasten  the  entry  of  his  stables. 
uii  aease  <f  the  word  **  keep  "  la  so  common,  even  In  Shakespeare, 
^  M  is  amang  no  one  snould  have  seen  its  application  here. 


DiaauOk  tov  tbe  gate.**— Ceautfy  ofError$t  Aet  II.  Sc.  2. 
^Xmf  tiie  door  clooe,  aimh."-HMry  VJIJ.  Act  Y.  Sc.  1. 
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1  LoBD.  Good  my  lord, — 

Airr.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselTCS : 
You  are  ahusM,  and  by  some  putter-on,** 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't;   would  I  knew  the 

Tillain, 
I  would  land -damn*  him.  Be  she  honour-flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven  ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't:   by  mine 

honour, 
I'D  gf^  'em  all ;  fourteen  they  shall  not  see. 
To  bring  false  generations :  they  are  co-heirs ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  not  produce  liir  issue. 

Leon.  Cease !  no  more. 

Yon  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
I  As  is  a  dead  man's  nose :  but  I  do  see 't  and  feel 't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel.*' 

Airr,  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  buiy  honesty ; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  £Etce  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  Wh^t !  lack  I  credit  ? 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my 
lord. 
Upon  this  ground ;  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true  than  your  suspicion, 
Be  blam'd  for 't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels  ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this :  which,  if  you  (or  stupefied. 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill')  cannot  or  will  not 
Eelish  a  truth,  like  us,  inform  yourselyes 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on 't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Airr.  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  diou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 

**  I  thank  you:  keep  the  door."— ffomM,  Act  IV.  Sc.5. 
•"  Gratiano,  keep  the  house,"  kc—Oihelio,  Act  V.  Sc  2. 

b  —  and  by  eome  putter-on, — ]  "  Putter-on  "  appears  to  have 
been  a  term  of  reproach,  implying  an  inetigatort  or  plotter.  It 
occurs  again  in  **  Henry  Vill."  Act  I.  Sc.  2.  See  note  (b),  p.  660, 
Vol.  II. 

c  —  land-damn  A<m.]  «  Land-damn  '*  may  almost  with  cer- 
tainty be  pronounced  corrupt.  The  only  tolerable  attempt  to 
extract  sense  from  it,  as  it  stands,  is  that  of  Rann,  who  con- 
jectured that  It  meant  "condemned  to  the  punishment  of  being 
built  up  in  the  earth  "—a  torture  mentioned  in  '*  Tiiua  Androni* 
cua,"  Act  V.  Sc.  8,— 

"  Set  him  breaat*deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him,"  fte. 

d  — —  and  see  withal 

The  instrumeniB  that  feel.l 

A  stage  direction  of  some  kind  is  required  at  these  words.    Han- 
mer  gives,  "Laying  hold  of  his  ann;"  Dr.  Johnson,  "Striking 
his  brows." 
•  —  in  skill)—]  That  is,  ctiNJitii^,  detign. 


Or  thou  wert  bora  a  fool.     Camillo's  fliglit, 

Added  to  their  familiarity, 

(Wliich  was  as  gross  aa  ever  touch'd  conjecture. 

That  lack'd,  eight  only,  nought  for  approbatiou  ; ' 

But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumslaaces 

Made  up  to  the  deed)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding : 

Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 

(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  'twere 

Moat  piteous  to  be  wild)  I  have  dispatch'd  in  post 

To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 

Gleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 

Of  gtuff'd  sufficiency.     Now,  from  the  oracle 

They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spii'ltual  counsel  had. 

Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Hhyc  I  done  well  ? 

1  LoBD.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Lbon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  otliers ;  such  as  he 
'WTiose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Gome  up  to  the  iruLli.     So  have  we  thought  it 

From  our  free  person  she  should  he  confin'd, 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  tied  hence 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us ; 
We  are  to  speok  i[i  public ;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [Aside.']  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  trutJi  were  known.  [Exeunt. 

■  Th»il»ek'*,tfghtonlj,nou([htforBppiobBllon;]  The  rotininj 


SCENE  II.— TAc  tame.     The  ouUr  Room  of  a 
Prison. 

EnUr  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  hioi; 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — 

[Exit  an  AtteadauL 
Good  ladj! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee; 
What  dost  tbou,  then,  in  prison? 

Se-entfr  Attendant,  with  the  Gaoler. 

How,  good  BIT, 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Gaol.  For  a  worthy  Udy, 

And  one  who  much  I  honour. 

Paul. 
Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Gaol.  I  may  not,  madam :  to  die  contrary 
I  hnve  express  commandment. 

Pavl.  Here's  ado. 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from  [yon. 

The  access  of  gentle  visitors! — Is't  lawful,  p»J 
To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them?  Emilia? 

Gaol.  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
SJiaJl  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her.— 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exeunt  A       "    " 


Pray  you,  then, 
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[scene  hi. 


Gaol.  And,  madam, 

I  most  be  present  at  jour  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  it  so,  pr'jthee.     [Exit  Gaoler. 
Here 's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
Aa  paases  colouring. 

Re-enter  Gaoler,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  &re8  our  gracious  ladj  ? 

EmL.  As  well  as  one  so  great  and  so  forlorn 
Mat  hold  together :  on  her  frights  and  griefs, 
()Aliidi  never  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver'd. 

Paul.  A  boy  ? 

EioL.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

Loatj,  and  like  to  live  :  the  queen  receives 
Xncfa  comfort  in 't :  says.  My  poor  prisoner, 
I  am  innocent  as  you. 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn : — 

Theie  dangerous  unsafe  luncs^  i'the  king!   be- 

shrew  them ! 
He  mast  be  told  on  't,  and  he  shall :  the  ofHce 
Beeomes  a  woman  best ;  I  'U  take 't  upon  me : 
If  1  prove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister, 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more. — ^Pray  you,  Emilia, 
CommeDd  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen  ; 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I  'U  »how  't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loudest.     We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soflen  at  the  sight  o'  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Posnades,  when  speaking  fails. 

EioL.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Toar  honour  and  your  goodness  is  eo  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  tbiinng  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living        [ship 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand.     Please  your  lady- 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I  *I1  presently 
Anpiaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer ; 
Who  but  to-day  hammcr'd  of  this  design. 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lot  she  should  be  denied. 

Pacl.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

1 H  081^  that  tongue  I  have :  if  wit  flow  from  't, 
Ab  boldness  firom  my  bosom,  let 't  not  be  doubted 
I  ihall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  bless'd  for  it ! 

I H  to  the  queen :  please  you,  come  something 
nearer.  [the  babe, 

Gaol.  Madam,  if  't  please  the  queen  to  send 
I  know  not  what  1  shall  incur  to  pass  it, 
Harmg  no  warrant. 


'  Tbete  daB|;eroa8  unsafe  luoes— ]  To  Temedjr  the  apparent 

fif<i>ip  in  thu  lifie,  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  would  have  ui  read, 
'-tSUi — •    ... 


(tantologiealiy,— 

"These  dangeroos  imwoim  lunes,"  frc. 
Btt  tkc  old  text  needs  no  aKeration ;  "  dangerous,"  like  its  syno- 
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Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 
This  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is. 
By  law  and  process  of  great  Nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchise ;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Gaol.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear  ;  upon  mine  honour,  I 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. — The  same,  A  Room  in  tlie  Palace. 

Antigonus,  Lords,  and  otJier  Attendants, 
in  waiting  behind. 

Enter  Leontes. 

Leon.  Nor  night  nor  day  no  rest.    It  is  but 
weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus  ; — mere  weakness.     If 
The  cause  were  not  in  being, — part  o'  the  cause. 
She  the  adultress  ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level**  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me  : — say  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — 'V\Tio  's  there  ? 

1  Attend.  [Advancing. "]  My  lord ! 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

1  Attend.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 

'T  is  hop*d  his  sickness  is  discharg'd. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness  ! 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply ; 
Fasten'd  and  fix'd  the  shame  on  't  in  himself; 
Threw  oflf  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languished. — ^Leave  me  solely : — ^go. 
See  how  he  fares.     [Exit  Attend.] — Fie,  ^e !  no 

thought  of  him  ; — 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Eecoil  upon  me  :  in  himself  too  mighty. 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance, — let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve  :  for  present  vengeance. 
Take  it  on  her.    Camillo  and  Folixenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  nt  my  sonx)w  : 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  llicm  ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  with  a  Child. 

1  LoBD.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second 
to  me : 


njrm  "  perflons,"  was  sometime;!  used  for  biling,  cauttic,  muehit- 
vous;  and  in  some  such  sense  may  very  well  stand  hers. 

•»  out  of  the  blank 

And  hvel  of  mif  brain,— ^ 

"  Blank"  and  "level"  are  terms  in  gunnery ;  the  former  means 
mark,  the  latter  range, 
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Fear  jou  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  aoul, 
More  free  than  he  is  jeolouB. 

Ant.  That 'b  enough. 

2  Attend.  Madam,  he  hath  not  alept  to-night ; 
commanded 
None  ahould  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  air ; 

I  come  to  hring  him  sleep.     'T  is  auch  as  jou,— 


That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  ueedlese  hearings, — auch  aa  you 
Nourish  the  cuuse  of  hia  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  irom  sleep. 

Leon,  What*  noise  tliece  bo? 

(*)  Finl  (oUo.  tnto. 


icr  n.] 
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Paul.  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference 
About  some  gossips  for  jour  highness. 

LxoN.  How ! — 

Awaj  with  diat  audacious  ladj  ! — ^Antigonus, 
I  chtfg'd  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about  me : 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ajrr.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril  and  on  mine, 
Sbe  shoald  not  yisit  you. 

Lbon.  What,  canst  not  rule  her  ? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can :  in  this, 
(TnlesB  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Oommit  me,  for  committing  honour)  trust  it. 
He  ahall  not  rule  me* 

Akt.  La  you  now  !  you  hear : 

Wlien  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run  ; 
But  shell  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Mjsdf  your  loyal  senrant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor ;  yet  that  dares 
Lev  a^ar  so,  in  comforting*  your  evils, 
ThBn  sodi  as  most  seem  yours : — I  say,  I  come 
From  jonr  good  queen. 

Leov.  Grood  queen  ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen :  I 
say,  good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  msD,  the  wont  about  you. 

Iaov.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.  Let  him  that  makes  hut  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me :  on  mine  own  accord  I  '11  off ; 
But  fint  1 11  do  my  errand. — ^The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hsAh  brought  you  forth  a  diaughter ; 
Here  'tis;  eonunends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Layirig  down  the  Child. 

Lbon.  Out  I 

A  miDkind^  witdi !  Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd  1 

Paul.  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that  as  you 
hi  80  entitling  me  :  and  no  less  honest  ^ 
Than  you  are  mad ;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warrant, 
Ai  this  world  goes,  to  p&ss  for  honest. 

Lboh.  Traitors  I 

Win  jou  not  push  her  out  ?  Give  her  the  bastard. — 
Tboa  dotard  [Tb  Aittigonub.],  thou  art  woman- 

tir'd/  unroosted 
Bylhj  dame  Paiilet  here : — take  up  the  bastard ; 
Take't  ap,  I  say ;  give 't  to  thy  crone. 

Paul.  For  ever 

raTeoerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 

^"im  ttmtartiag  pomr  fvil»,— ]  ''Comforting*'  U  here  em- 
llaycA  in  tke  old  and  forensic  tense  of  enccuragingt  abeitiujf, 
tc 

k  A  BWiklDd  wifeh  f]  See  note  (»),  p.  167. 

*  -  Iwnwt-  ]  That  ts,  ekatte. 

*  ~  vaBaa-tli^d,— 1  As  we  say,  hem-peeled. 

*  —  by  tkit  fbreed  tasenes»— ]    By  that  fiUee  appellation, 


Tak'st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness  * 
Which  he  has  put  upon 't ! 

Lbon.  He  dreads  his  wife ! 

Paul.  So  I  would  you  did ;  then  't  were  past 
all  doubt 
You  'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors  ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I ;  nor  any, 

But  one,  that's  here,  and  that's  himself;  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander, 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's;  and 

will  not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to 't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten, 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  callat. 

Of  boundless  tongue,   who  late  hath  beat  her 

husband, 
Aiud  now  baits  me  I — ^This  brat  is  none  of  mine ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam. 
Commit  them  to  the  fire  I 

Paul.  It  is  yours ; 

Aiud,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  you,  't  is  the  worse.' — Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
Ajid  copy  of  Uie  father, — eye,  nose,  lip  ; 
The  trick  of 's  frown ;  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin  and  cheek ;  his 

smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger : — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in 't,  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does. 
Her  children  not  her  husband's  I 

Leon.  A  gross  hag  ! — 

And,  losel,"^  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hanged. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  '11  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence  I 

Paul.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I  '11  have  thee  bum'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire, 
Not  she  which  bums  in 't.    I  '11  not  call  you  tyrant ; 

f         And,  might  we  lav  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  you,  'tis  tne  worse. — ] 
GTerlmry  quotes  this  "  old  proverb  **  in  his  character  of  "  A  Ssr- 
geant":— **The  devlll  cals  him  his  white  sonne;  he  h  xo  like 
him,  that  he  is  the  worse  for  it,  and  hee  lokes  after  his  father." — 
GTe&BVRT's  WorkSf  Ed.  1616. 

9  —  losel,— ]   Said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  LosiaHf  to 
lose,  and  to  mean  an  abandoned,  worthless  fellow. 
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But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 

(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation        [savours 

Than   your   own  wcak-hing'd  fancy)  something 

Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 

Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

I^ON.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her  !     Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her  ! 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  I  '11  be  gone. 
Look  to  your   babe,  my  lord ;  't  is  yours  :  Jove 
send  her  [hands  ? — 

A    better    guiding   spirit ! — What    needs   these 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so : — farewell ;  we  are  gone.  \^£jdt. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. — 
My  child  ?  away  with 't ! — even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.  Take  it  up  straight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  't  is  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony)  or  I  '11  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou  refuse. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire  ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please, 
Can  clear  me  in 't. 

1  LoBD.  We  can  : — my  royal  liege. 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  're  liars  all.  [credit : 

1  LoBD.  Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you ;  and  beseech  * 
So  to  esteem  of  us  :  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services 
Past  and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose. 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue :  we  all  kneel. 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows : — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?     Better  bum  it  now, 
Thau  curse  it  then.     But  be  it ;  let  it  live : — 
It  shall  not  neither.     You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[To  Antigontjs. 
You  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life, — for  't  is  a  bastard. 
So  sure  as  this  beard  's  groy,** — what  will  you  ad- 
venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 


«  —  and  beteech  — ]  Here  ai^ain  in  the  old  text  the  elision  of  yon 
is  marked  by  an  apostrophe ;  thus,  beseech  '. 

^  So  sure  as  this  beard 's  grey,—]  Unless  we  read  according  to 
a  marginal  annotation  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  copy  of  the  first  folio, 
— "  My  beard,"  we  must  suupose  the  king  to  point  to,  or  touch  the 
beard  of  Antigonus ;  he  himself,  who  twenty-three  years  before 
the  play  began  was  unbreeched,  could  hardly  have  a  grey  beard. 
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Ant.  Anything,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose : — at  least,  thus  much, 
I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left 
To  save  the  innocent : — anything  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible.  Swear  by  this  sword. 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Alnt.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it,  see^t  thou ;  for 
the  fail 
Of  any  point  in  't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongu'd  wife. 
Whom  for  this  time  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee. 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it, 
Without  more  mercy,  to  it*  own  protection 
Ajid  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee. 
On  thy  soul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  torture. 
That  thou  commend*^  it  strangely  to  some  place. 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.     Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I   swear  to   do  this,  though  a  present 
death 
Had  been  more  merciful. —  Come  on,  poor  babe : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses  I     Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  does  require !—  and  blessing, 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side,* 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss !  (2) 

[Uxit,  with  the  Child. 

Leon.  No,  1 11  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

2  Attend.        Please  your  highness,  posts. 
From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  since :  Clcomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriv'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed. 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  't  is  good  speed  ;  foretells 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords  ; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady  ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives, 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [^Exeunt, 

e  —  to  it  own  proteHion — ]  Although  the  pronoun  "  its  **  occurs 
more  f^quently  in  this  piece  than  in  any  other  of  Shakespeare'a 
plays,  showing  it  to  have  been  one  of  his  last  works,  that  now 
indispensable  vocable  was  still  only  in  its  infancy ;  for  in  this  drama 
we  haye  "  it"  in  the  instance  above,  and  again  in  Act  III.  Sc  2, — 
"  The  innocent  milke  in  it  most  innocent  mouth." 

d  —  commend—]  To  commend  was  to  commit. 


SCENK  1.— Sieilia.     A  Strut  in  »(me  Toum. 


Enter  Clrombkes  and  Dion. 

Clso.  The  climate's  delicate;  the   air  moat 
Bweet; 
Fertile  the  isle  ;  the  temple  much  eurpassing 
The  common  pmse  it  bears. 

DtOK.  I  shall  report, 

For  mo«t  iC  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
(Methinks  I  so  Hhould  term  them)  and  the  re- 
verence 
Of  the  grave  wearere,     O,  the  sacrifice  ! 
How  cereinoaiouB,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  esr-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle. 
Kin  to  JoTe's  diimder,  so  surpris'd  mj  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

DipN.  If  the  CYCut  o'  the  journey 

Prore  a»  auccesafiil  to  the  queen, — 0,  be  it  so  ! — 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
The  time  is  worth  die  use  on  't. 

Cuo.  Great  Apollo, 

Turn  all  to  the  best !     These  proclamaliona, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hennione, 
I  little  like. 


II  wu  inlcDiM  tn-  ■  ccnnnuinil,  u 


Dion.         The  violent  carria^  of  it 
Will  clear  or  end  the  bueinesB  :  when  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  somethiug  rare 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge. — Go, — fresh 

And  gracious  be  the  issue  !  {Exeant. 


SCENE  11.— The  « 


A  Court  of  JtLttice. 


Lbontks,  Lords,  and  Officers  ditcovered,  pro- 
perly  seated. 

Leon.  This  sessions  (to   our  great  grief  we 
pronounce) 
Even  pushes  'gtunst  our  heart;  the  party  tried, 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  our  wife,  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd. — Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  sbce  wc  bo  openly 
Proceed  !d  justice  ;  which  shall  have  due  course, 

Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation. 

Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness' pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence  I  * 


th«  onUDUT  ctitt 
nesrailHDKmUui 


mtluiiu't  trial  In  ' 


Enter  Hkruiokb,  ffuarded ;    Paulina  and 

LodieB,  attaiding. 

LsoK.  fiead  the  indictment. 

Offi.  [Rends.]  Ilermione,  queen  to  the  wotiky 

Le<mtr»,  king  of  SicUia,  thoti  ai-t  here  aeetued 

and  arraigned  of  high  treiuon,  in  committing 

adultery  with  Polixenet,  king  of  Bohemia ;  and 

.    8e,[n"JJ«bMh." 


eontpiring  with  CamUlo  to  take  away  the  life  ef 
our  tovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal  hiuband : 
the  pretence'  whereof  being  by  dramelaHcee  parti f 
laid  open,  thou,  Hermiime,  contrary  to  the  faith 
and-  ailegianee  of  a  inte  tubjett,  didst  eoutuel  and 
aid  them,  for  their  better  »afety,  to  fly  anxty  by 


iVlt  pronn  I  t|bt 


Hkk.  Since  what  I  am  lo  say  must  be  but  that 
VHit  contmUds  mj  accusation,  and 
TW  Icstimonj  on  my  part  no  other 
Bri  <4iat  comes  from  mjself,  It  shall  scarce  boot 

me 
t«  mj,  Jfol  ffuilti/ ;  mine  integrity, 
Beag  oDtmtod  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  exprexs  it, 
Be  Ki  PM^iT'd.     But  thus, — If  powers  divine 
BtUd  our  hanmD  actions  (aa  tliej  do). 


t  doubt  not,  then,  but  innocence  rIibII  make 

Fnlse  accusation  blush,  and  tjranny 

Tremble  at  patience. — You,  mj  lord,  best  know 

(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 

Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 

As  I  am  DOW  unhappy ;  which  is  more 

Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 

And  play'd  to  take  spcctalers  ;  for  behold  me,— 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 
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ACT  III.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SCENE  II. 


A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standing, 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,*  which  I  would  spare :  for  honour, 

'T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  jour  own  conscience,  sir,  hefore  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  so  ;  since  he  came. 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain'd,  to  appear  thus :  ^  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour,  or  in  act  or  will 

That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  nearest  of  kin 

Cry  Fie  !  upon  my  grave  I 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did, 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That's  true  enough ; 

Though  't  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mistress  of 

Which  comes  to  me    in  name    of  fault,  I  must 

not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  accus'd)  T  do  confess 
I  lov'd  him, — as  in  honour  he  requir'd, — 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you  and  toward  your  fiiend ;  whose  love  had 

spoke, 
Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely, 
That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes  ;  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how  :  all  I  know  of  it, 
Is  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves, 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew   of  his   departure,   as   you 
know 
W^hat  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in 's  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 


a  For  life,  Iprixe  it 

As  I  weigh  grief,  whieh  I  wtwld  epare :] 
It  is  inrprifling  this  passage  should  have  pissed  without  question, 
for  "grief"  must  surely  be  an  error.  Hcrmione  means  that  life 
to  her  Is  of  as  little  estimation  as  the  most  trivial  thing  which 
she  would  part  with ;  and  she  expresses  the  same  sentiment 
shortly  after,  in  similar  terms,— 

** no  life,— 

I  prixe  it  not  a  straw." 
Could  she  speak  of  ••  grief"  as  a  trifle,  of  no  moment  or  import- 
ance? ^  - 
b                   With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 
Have  strain'd,  to  appear  thus :] 
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My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,^ 
Which  I  '11  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams ; 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd   it: — as  you  were  past  all 

shame, 
(Those  of  your  fact*  are  so,)  so  past  all  truth ; 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails  ;  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itsdf. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage, 
Look  for  no  less  than  death.(l) 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats ; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went :  my  second  joy, 
And  first-fiiiits  of  my  body,  ^m  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious :  my  tlurd  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  it  *  most  innocent  mouth, 
Hal'd  out  to  murder :  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet ;  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion  ; — lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.     Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  mc  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?  Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this  ;  mistake  me  not ; — no  life, — 
I  prize  it  not  a  straw  : — but  for  mine  honour, 
(Which  I  would  free)  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  surmises, — all  proofs  sleeping  else. 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake, — I  tell  you 
'T  is  rigour,  and  not  law. — Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle  : 
Apollo  be  my  judge  !  (2) 

1  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just : — therefore,  bring  forth. 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[^Exeunt  certain  OfScers. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Eussia  was  my  father : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  miseiy, — ^yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge  I 


This  is  not  remarkably  perspicuous ;  the  sense  appears  to  be,— 
By  what  unwarrantable  funiliarity  have  I  lapsed,  that  I  thoold 
be  made  to  stand  as  a  public  criminal  thus  f 

0  —  in  the  level-]  To  be  in  Ike  level  is  to  be  within  the  range 
or  compass  ;— "  and  therefore  when  under  his  covert  or  pertisian 
he  is  gotten  within  his  levell  and  bath  the  Wlnde  fit  and  eettaiae, 
then  hee  shall  make  choice  of  his  marke/'  &c.~-M A.EKaA.ii*t 
Hunger's  Preventiony  1621,  p.  45. 

d  {Those  of  four  Tact— ]  Those  of  your  erinu.  Thus,  in 
"  Pericles,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  S,— 

"  Becoming  well  thy  fact.'* 
•  ->  <»  it  most  innocent  mouth,—}  See  note  0*),  p.  214. 


l<Jt  iil] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SCEHB    II. 


Re-enter  Officers,  with  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Offl  Yon  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of 
jusdoe. 
That  joa,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Dclphos ;  and  from  thence   have 

hroaght 
This  sealM-op  oracle,  hj  the  hand  delivered 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
YoQ  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal, 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in 't. 

Clko.  and  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leoit.  Break  op  the  seals,  and  read. 

Offi.  [Beads.]  Hermione  is  chaste  ;  Polixtnes 
Uamdas;  CamUlo  a  true  svhjeet ;  Lecniies  a 
jealous  tyrant ;  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten  ; 
md  the  king  shall  litre  without  an  heir,  if  tliat 
which  is  lost  be  not/oundA^) 

LoiM.  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

HiB.  Praised ! 

Liov.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

Om.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Lbok.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle : 
Tbe  seflHons  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 

Enter  an  Attendant,  hastily, 

Amv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 
Leox.  What  is  the  business  ? 

Attsh.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it ! 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,*  is  gone. 
Ico5.  How  !  gone  ? 

Amir.  Is  dead. 

Lbox.  Apollo 's  angry ;  and  the  heavens  them- 
fldves 
Bo  strike  at  my  injustice.     [HsBsiaoNE  faints,'] 
How  now  there ! 
PiCL.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen. — 
Look  down. 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Iaox.  Take  her  hence  : 

Her  heart  is  hot  o'ercharg'd ;  she  will  recover : — 
1  hsve  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion : — 
Beseech  you  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — 

[^Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  unlh 
Hbbhione. 

Apollo,  pardon 
Vj  great  prafieuieness  'gainst  thine  oracle ! — 
111  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes ; 


*  Of  tkt  q^ttm*»  ipeed,— ]    Of  the  qaeen'i  /ate,  hap,  for- 

^  K«  richer  than  hit  honour,  how  he  glisten 

Thorouffa  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Oeef  my  deeds  make  the  blacker!] 

Ac  feree  of  this  ia  niierably  enfeebled  by  the  punctuation  here- 


New  WOO  my  queen  ;  recall  the  good  Camillo, 

Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy ; 

For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 

To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 

Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 

My  friend  Polixenes  :  which  had  been  done. 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 

Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him, 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane, 

And  fiU'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 

Unclasp'd  ray  practice  ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 

WHiich  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  hazard 

Of  all  iucertainties  himself  commended. 

No  richer  than  his  honour,  how  he  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker !  ^ 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while ! 

O,  cut  my  lace  ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too ! 

1  Lord.  "V^Tiat  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for 
me? 
WTiat    wheels?    racks?    fires?     what    flaying? 

boiling 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  ?     Thy  tjTanny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine ! — O,  diink  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad  indeed, — stark  mad !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  't  was  nothing, — 
That  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,*'  inconstant 
And  damnable^  ingrateful ;  nor  was 't  much, 
Thou  wouldst  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  honour^ 
To  have  him  kill  a  king ; — poor  trespasses, 
More  monstrous  standing  by :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter^ 
To  be  or  none,  or  little, — ^though  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  done 't ; 
Nor  is 't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince,  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam  :  this  is  not,  no, 
Laid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last, — O,  lords. 


<«. 


-  and  to  the  hazard 
Of  all  Incertalntiet  himself  commended, 
No  richer  than  his  honour.    How  he  glisters,"  &c. 

e  That  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,—]  Theobald  proposed  to 
read,  —  "of  a  ioul ;  "  and  Warburton,  —  " show  thee  o/,  a 
fool ; "  but  any  change  would  be  to  destroy  a  form  of  speech 
characteristic  of  the  author's  time ;  "  0/  a  fool,"  is  the  same  as 
•'/<"•  a  fool." 

^  And  damnable  ingratejuli]  That  is,  "  damnabljf  Ingrateful." 
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ACT  III.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[bosab  nu 


When  I  have  said,  cry,  Woe  I  * — the  queen,  the 

queen, 
The  Bweet'st,  dear'st  creature  'a  dead ;  and  ven- 
geance for 't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet  I 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Paul.  I  say,  she's  dead;   I'll  swear 't.     If 
word  nor  oath 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture  or  lustre  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly  or  breath  within^  I  '11  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O,  thou  tyrant  I 
Do  not  repent  these  things ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  diy  woes  can  stir :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fJEisting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter. 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

liKON.  Gro  on,  go  on : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much  ;  I  have  deserv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  LoBD.  Say  no  more ; 

Howc'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I'  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for 't ; 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent.     Alas,  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman  I  he  is  touch'd 
To  the  noble  heart. — -"What 's  gone,  and  what  *s 

past  help, 
Should  be  past  grief;  do  not  receive  affliction 
At  my  petition ;  ^  I  beseech  you,  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.  Now,  good  my  liege, — 
Sir,  royal  sir, — ^forgive  a  foolish  woman  : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again ! — 
I  '11  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I  '11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 
Who  is  lost  too :  take  your  patience  to  you. 
And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When   most   the  truth ;  which   I   receive  much 

better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen  and  son : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both  ;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 


»  When  I  have  said,  ciy,  Woel]  When  I  have  done,  do  you 
cry,  Woe! 
o  — —  do  not  receive  tifflietion 

At  mj  petition ;] 

We  should  perhaps  read,->"do  not  reoiw  affliction,"  frc,  but 
certainly  not,— 

** do  not  recelTe  affliction 

At  repetition ; " 

as  suggested  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 

c  Thon  art  perfect,  Men,—]  "  Perfect  *'  is  eoinmonly  used  by 
our  old  writers  for  confident,  well  auured  ;  thus  in  "  Cyinbeline," 
Act  III.  Sc.  1,— *'I  am  perfect  that  the  Pannonians  and  Dalma- 
tians an—"  fro. 
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Our  shame  perpetual.    Once  a  day  I  '11  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  ni. — Bohemia.    A  desert  dmrUry  near 

the  Sea, 


Enter  AjNTiaoNrs  tpith  ike  Babe ;  and  a  Mariner. 

then,  our  ship  hath 


Ant. 


Thou  art  perfect 
touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia? 

Mab.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters ;  in  my  conscience. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry. 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done  I — Go,  get 
aboard; 
Look  to  thy  bark  ;  I  '11  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mab.  Make  your  best  haste ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land :  't  is  like  to  be  loud  weather ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon 't. 

Ant.  Go  thon  away : 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mab.     ^  I  am  glad*  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [BxU, 

Asrr,  Come,  poor  babe : — 

I  have  heard  (but  not  believ'd)  the  spirits  o'  the 

dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.     To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some,  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow. 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :  ^  in  pure  white  robes. 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay ;  thrice  bow'd  before  me ; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her :  Good  AntiffonttSy 
Since  fate,  against  thy  letter  disposition^ 


d  So  fiU'd.  and  so  becoming:]  Mr,  Collier's  annotator  suggests, 
and  Mr.  Collier  adopts,  an  alteration  which  at  once  destn^s  the 
meaning  of  the  poet,  and  converts  a  beauteous  image  into  one 
pre-eminently  ludicrous : — 

"  So  fill'd,  and  so  e'er-running" ! 

'<  So  becoming**  here  means,  so  eetf-reetrained :  not  as  It  la  usually 
explained,  so  dreent,  or  so  dignified.  Compare  the  foUowing  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  S,~ 

**  I  met  the  yonthftil  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed  love  I  might. 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty." 


JUs  ni.j 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[scene  III. 


HaJth  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  n^  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  ocUh, 
Plaeee  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia^ 
There  weep,  and  leave  it,  crying ;  and,  for  the 

babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  pf'jfthee,  caUH.    For  this  tmgentle  bu9i$U8s, 
Fut  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  nier  shaiU  9ee 
Thy  wife  Paulina  more : — and  bo,  with  shriekB, 
She  melted  into  fur.     Affrighted  mueh, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 
This  was  so^  and  no  slumber.    Dreams  are  tojs ; 
Yet,  for  this  onoe,  yea,  superstitiously^ 
I  win  be  squar'd  by  tlds,     I  do  believe 
Hermione  hath  suffer'd  death ;  and  that 
Apollo  would  y  this  being  indeed  the  issue 
Of  king  Polizenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 
Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 
Of  its  right  father.    Blossom,  speed  thee  well  I — 

[^Laying  down  the  Child. 
There  lie;  and  there  thy  charaoter :  *  there  these ; — 

IZaying  down  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  if  Fortune  please  both  breed  thee, 

(pretty !) 
And  still  rest  thine.^ — The  storm  begins : — ^poor 

wretch. 
Thai,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  ezpos'd 
To  loss  and  what  may  follow  ! — ^Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accurs'd  am  I 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — ^Farewell  I 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more : — ^thou  'rt  like  to 

have  * 

A  lullaby  too  rough : — I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day. — 

[^Noise  wUhoiU  of  Hunters  and  Dogs, 

A  savage  clamour ! — 
Well  may  I  get  aboard  I — ISeea  a  Mear,]   This  is 

the  chase ! 
I  am  gone  for  ever  I    [Exit,  purmed  by  the  Bear, 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

■ 

Shbp.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten 
and  three-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep 
out  the  rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between 
but  getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the 
ancientry,  stealing,  fighting — Hark  you  now  ! — 
^ould  any  but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and 

*  —  Mf  character :]  Some  ciphers  and  the  name,  "  Perdita,"  by 
^nich  the  chUd  hereaiter  might  he  recognised. 

^  Blossom,  speed  thee  well  I— 

There  lie ;  and  there  thy  character :  there  these  ;— 
Which  may,  if  Fortune  please  both  breed  thee,  (pretty!) 
And  stm  rest  thhie.] 

The  meaning  is  manifestly,^**  Poor  Blossom,  good  speed  to  thee! 
which -may  happen,  despite  thy  present  desolate  condition,  if 
'ortnnc  please  to  adopt  thee,  (thou  pretty  one  1)  and  remain  thy 
eoDstant  friend ;"  Uie  intermediate  line.—**  There  lie,"  &c.  being, 
of  coarse,  parenthetical.  From  the  punctuation  hitherto  adopted,— 

'*  Blossom,  speed  thee  well  I 
Then  lie;  and  there  thy  character;  there  these; 


two-and-twenty  hunt  this  weather?  They  have 
scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep,  which  I  fear 
the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the  master ;  if  any- 
where I  have  them,  't  is  by  the  sea-side,  browzing 
of  ivy.(4)  Good  luck,  an 't  be  thy  will ! — ^What 
have  we  here?  [Taking  up  the  Bsibe,']  Mercy  on 's, 
a  bame ;  a  very  pretty  bame  !  A  boy  or  a  child," 
I  wonder  ?  A  pretty  one ;  a  very  pretty  one :  sure, 
some  scape :  lliough  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can 
read  wuting-gentlewoman  in  the  scape.  This  has 
been  some  stair-work,  some  trunk- work,  some 
behind-door-work :  they  were  warmer  that  got 
this  than  the  poor  thing  is  here.  I  '11  take  it  up 
for  pity :  yet  I  '11  tarry  till  my  son  come ;  he  hol- 
laed but  even  now. — ^Whoa,  ho  hoa ! 

Cho.  lWithout.'\  Hilloa,  loa ! 

Shrp.  What,  art  so  near?  If  thou 'It  see  a 
thing  to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither. 


Enter  Clown, 

What  ulest  thou,  man  ? 

Olo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea  and 
by  land  ! — ^but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  \b 
now  the  sky ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you 
cannot  thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes, 
how  it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  I — ^but 
that 's  not  to  the  point.  O,  the  most  piteous  cry 
of  the  poor  souls  !  scnnetimes  to  see  'em,  and  not 
to  see 'em;  now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with 
her  mainmast,  and  anon  swallowed  with  yest  and 
froth,  as  you'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead. 
And  then  for  the  land-service, — ^to  see  how  the 
bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone ;  how  he  cried  to 
me  for  help,  and  said  his  name  was  Antigonus,  a 
nobleman : — ^but  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship, — to 
see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  if* : — but,  first,  how 
the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them  ; 
— and  how  the  poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the 
bear  mocked  him,  both  roaring  louder  than  the 
sea  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy !  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Olo.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw 
these  sights:   the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under 

Which  may.  If  Fortune  please,  both  breed  thee  pretty, 
And  still  rest  thine," 

the  editors,  one  and  all,  must  have  supposed  Antigonus  to  antici- 
pate that  the  rich  clothes,  ftc.  which  he  leayes  with  the  child,  might 
breed  it  beautiful  and  prove  of  permanent  utility  to  it  in  its  a^er 
coarse  of  life. 

c  A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder !]  "  I  am  told,  that  in  some  of  our 
inland  counties,  a /mui/tf  infant ^  in  contradistinction  to  a  ma/«ofi«, 
is  still  termed,  among  the  peasantry, — a  child** — Stkevskb. 

In  support  of  this,  Mr.  Halliwell  quotes  the  following  ttom. 
Hole's  MS.  Glossary  of  Devonshire  Words,  collected  about  1780, 
**  A  child,  a  female  infant." 

d  —  Me  tea  flap-dragoned  it :— ]  This  may  mean,— swallowed 
it  ai  oui  old  revellen  did  a  flap-dragon. 
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water,  nor  the  bear  halt  dined  on  the  gentleman, 
— he's  at  it  now, 

Shf.p.  Would  I  liad  been  by,  to  have  helped 
the  old  man  1 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  Qie  ship  side,  to 
hate  helped  her ;  there  your  charity  would  have 
lacked  footing. 

Skbp.  Heavy  matt«re  I    heavy  matters !    but 


look  tlieo  here,  hoy.  Now  bless  thyself;  thou 
niett'st  with  things  dying,  I  with  thiugs  new  Wn. 
Here's  a  eight  for  thee;  look  thee,  a  bearing 
cloth'  for  a  squire'B  child  I  look  thee  here  I  lake 
up,  take  up,  boy  ;  open 't.  So,  let 's  see : — it  "> 
told  me  I  should  be  lich  by  the  &iries ;  thia  is 
some  changeling : — open 't.  What 's  within,  bo;  * 
Clo.  You  're  a  made*  old  man  ;  if  the  mm  of 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


mat  Toalh  w*  foi^veu  jou,  jou  're  well  to  live. 
Goid'!  kll  gold ! 

SsBP.  This  is  fairj  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove 
so :  up  vitli  it,  keep  tt  dose  ;  *  home,  borne,  the 
nen'  wij.  We  are  lucky,  boj,  and  to  be  so  still, 
reqmres  iiodiing  but  secrecy. — Let  my  sheep  go : 
— «jme,  good  ho;,  the  next  way  home. 

Olo.  Go  yon  the  oext  way  with  your  findings. 

,    111  go  see  if  the  be^  be  gone  from  Uie  gentleman, 

ud  bow  mncb  he  hath  eaten :    they  are  never 


curst "  but  when  they  are  hungry  :  if  there  be  any 
of  him  left.  I'll  bury  it. 

Sebp,  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  mayest 
discern  hf  that  which  ia  left  of  him,  what  be  ia, 
fetch  me  to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put 


him  i'  the 


groun 


.   'Til 


a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we'll  do  good 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


ACT   IV. 
EtiUr  Time,  <u  Ckwrut. 


TiMK.  I, — that  please  some,  trj  all ;  both  jojr 
and  terror 
Of  good  and  bad ; — that  make  and  unfold  error ; — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  mj  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me  or  mj  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  jeara,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap  ;  since  it  b  in  mj  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-bom  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  oncient'et  order  was, 
Or  what  b  now  receiv'd  :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in  ;  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  ^ings  now  reigning,  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Itow  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  m.j  glass,  and  giro  my  scene  such  growing 


Tbte7> 


if  liii  road  Jci 


entk  ipecutiin,  Ihit  1  nsw  mif  be 
Id  [nil  fioliEinift;] 
It  It  hardlt'  cndlble  tbit,  [n  eitaj  edlilon.  noI  eiceptirg  (Ten  thai 
of  Mr.  D^«,  vhlch  ii  imnutiuiibl^  taortiBi  lomoit  f'— - '-  "-- 


nlDIha 


■1  lie  iliuu  himKlf  up,  mn  nai  aniHigb  w 


As  jou  had  slept  between.    Leoat««  leaving, — 

The  effects  of  bis  fond  jealouuee  so  griering. 

That  he  shuts  up  himself; — imagine  me. 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

lu  fair  Bohemia  ;*  and  remember  well, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o'the  king's,  which  Florizd 

I  now  name  to  jou  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Ferdits,  now  grown  in  grace 

Equal  with  wondering:  what  of  h^  ensues 

I  list  not  prophesy ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known  when  't  is  brought  forth : — a  shepherd*! 

daughter. 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after. 
Is  the  argument  of  Time.     Of  this  allow, 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ; 
If  never,  yet  that  Time  himself  doth  say, 
He  wishes  earnestly  jou  never  may.  [EoL 


SCENE  I. — Bohemia.    A  Rouai  in  Hit  Palace  oj  Polin 


EnUr  PoLtxsNBS  and  Cauillo. 

PtiL.  1  pr»y  tbee,  good  Caniiilo,  be  no  more 
■pntiuiate:  'tis  a  aickneea  dtn^iiig  thee  auj'- 
ttag ;  t  dMth  to  grant  tiiis. 

CjUl  Ii  is  fifteen  jews  since  I  saw  my  country  : 
Ikogfa  I  hiTe,  for  tLe  moiit  part,  been  aired 
■ln»d,  I  desire  to  lay  my  boiiea  tliere.  liesidcs, 
fa  peniteot  king,  my  maaler.  batb  sent  for  me ; 
tovboK  feetiog  Borrows  I  miglit  be  sume  allay,  or 
I  •'(men  to  think  so, — which  is  another  ^ur  to 
■jdepttture. 

Pol.  As  ihou  lorest  me,  Camillo,  nipe  not  out 
tt  rtst  al  thy  services  by  leaving  me  now  :  tlie 
■wd  I  htve  of  thee,  lliine  own  gooducss  hath 
better  not  to  have  bad  ibee,  than  ihuB  to 
Ikee:  thou,  having  made  me  buBiiiei«CB 
*Ucli  none  without  thee  can  eufficiently  manage, 
■M  eiUier  Btay  to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take 
Wii  «itb  thee  the  very  serviceB  thou  hast  done  ; 
rtidi  if  I  have  not  enough  conaidered,  (as  too 
■Mb  I  cannot)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee  shall 
fe  Kj  study ;  and  my  profit  therein,  tbc  heaping 
bnkhips.  Of  that  fatal  country  Sicilio,  pi'ythee 
I  no  m<n^ ;  whose  very  naming  punishes  me 
the  remembrance  of  tliat  penitent,  bb  thou 

I.  <f*i^--mwt'!^0'aouai"  ind  Ui.  Cslliec'i  uniitili.r 
^IJimr lit—fit Um'rlMcttimrmlkiatr.)  "Bui,")!! 


callest  him,  and  reconciled  king,  my  brother ; 
whose  loss  of  his  most  precious  queen  and  children 
are  cvvn  now  to  be  aficsh  lamented.  Say  to  me, 
when  Bawest  ibou  lie  prince  Floiizcl,  niy  son  ? 
Kings  oi'e  no  less  uuliappy,  tbeir  issue  not  being 
graeioUB,  than  they  are  in  losing  ibem  when  tliej 
have  approved  tbeir  virtues. 

Cau.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the 
]>rince.  ^Vhat  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me 
unknown;  but  I  have  missingly*  uottd,  he  is  of 
late  much  retired  from  court,  aud  is  less  frequent 
to  his  princely  exercises  than  foi-merly  he  hath 
appeai'cd. 

Pol.  1  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and 
with  some  care ;  so  fai',  that  1  have  eyes  under  my 
service  which  look  uptju  his  removedness.fi'om  whom 
I  have  this  intelligence ; — that  be  is  seldom  fixini 
the  house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man, 
tbcy  say,  that  fi-em  very  notbing,  and  beyond  the 
imagination  of  his  neighbours,  ie  grown  into  an 
unspeakable  estate. 

Cau.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who 
bath  a  daughter  of  most  rare  iiote  i  the  report  of 
her  is  extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin 
from  such  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That  'a  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence ; 
but ''  I  fear  the  ai>gle  tliat  plucks  our  son  thither. 


m.  ii  ihc  f 


.11  B-IOK^IO 


iitlligeiirt, 


Thou  ehnlt  nceomponj  ub  to  tlie   place  ;    where 
wc  will,  not  Hppeariiig  what  we  arc.  have  acme  I 
question  with  the  shcfJicrd  ;  from  whose  Himplicitj  : 
I  think  it  not  iinen'y  to  get  the  e.iuse  of  my  son's  ] 
resort  thither.     Pr'j  thee,  be  my  preaeot  partner  in 
this  business,  and  lay  aside  tlie  fhougfals  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best    CHmillo ! — Wc   must   diHguisc 
ouraelvefl.  IKrerint, 


SOENF,  Xl.~Thf  Mw.    A  Rood  ntar  lit 
Shepherd'*  Cottage. 

EnUr  AtiTOLTcrs.  tinffintf. 

When  daffodil*  begin  to  peer, — 

With  hey  1  the  daay  over  tJit  dale, — 

Wkii  then  cvmn  in  the  aweft  o'  th«  year  ; 
For  the  red  blood  rei^u  in  the  xeinler*  pal^- 


ACT  IT.] 


WINTER^S  TALE. 


[scene  ti. 


The  white  diM  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 
With  key  I  the  tweet  birdt,  0,  how  they  sing  ! 

Doth  9et  my  pugging^  tooth  on  edge; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  u  a  diAfor  a  king. 

The  lark  that  ttrra-lirra  ehants^ — 

Withheyf  withheyl^  thethrush  andthejay,— 
Are  ptmmer  $ongsfor  me  and  my  aunUy 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay, 

I  liftTe  Benred  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time, 
vore  three-pile  ;*  but  now  I  am  out  of  senrioe : 

BwtAall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  my  dear  t  [Singing, 

Tkepale  moon  tkinet  by  night; 
And  wien  I  wander  here  and  there, 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  hare  leave  to  live. 

And  hear  the  tow-skin  budget ; 
Thai  my  account  I  well  may  gim^ 

Asid  in  the  stocks  awwch  H, 

Mt  traffic  is  (sheets  ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
letter  linen.  My  father  named  me  Autolycus ; 
vl»,  bebg  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  waa 
Revise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  With 
£e  and  drab  I  purchased  this  caparison  ;  and  my 
menoe  is  the  silly  cheat  :'^  gallows  and  knock 
ne  too  powerful  on  the  highway ;  beating  and 
haoging  are  terrors  to  me  ;  for  the  life  to  come,  I 
ifeep  oot  the  thought  of  it. — ^A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  see : — every  'leven  wether  tods ;  • 
fwrj  tod  yields — ^pound  and  odd  shilling :  fifteen 
kradred  shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Arr.  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock 's  mine. 

[Aside, 

Clo.  I  cannot  do^t  without  counters. — Let  nie 
<tt;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing 
fetrt?  [Beads.]  Three  pound  of  sngar;  five  pound 

^cwrranU;  rice ^What  will  this  sister  of  mine 

^  with  rice?  But  my  father  hath  made  her 
■ntreas  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  She 
Ui  made  me  fbur-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the 
^^MweiB, — ^three-man  song-men'  all,  and  very  good 
^•s ;  hot  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases ; 
^  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings 
piibis  to  hornpipes.  I  must  hare  saffron,  to 
«loor  the  warden'  pies;  mace, — dates, — ^none, 
ikrt'B  out  of  my  note ;  [Reads.]  nutmegs,  seven; 
«  TOOf  or  two  of  ginger;  but  that  I  may  beg ; — 

_f  ~ymiaf  ImO—]  Pngging  wms  a  cant  tenn  equivalent  to 
y^^l  vtth  her  !1  The  second  "  with  bey ! ''  was  added  in 

'  ~tlne.pa«;]  That  ia,  tkr*e-pUed  velvet. 
*  "*  ihs  Mily  Aeat :]  A  technical  phrase  In  rogues'  parlance, 
ptUgtMtfi. 
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four  pound  of  prunes,  and  <m  many  of  raisins  o 
the  sun. 

AuT.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom  I 

[Grovelling  on  the  ground, 

Clo.  I'  the  name  of  me 

AuT.  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  off  these 
rags  ;  and  then,  death,  death ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

AuT.  O,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offend 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received  ;  which 
are  mighty  ones  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man !  a  miUion  of  beating  may 
oome  to  a  great  matter. 

AuT.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten  ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clo.  What  by,  a  horse-man  or  a  foot-man  ? 

AuT.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man  by  the 
garments  he  has  left  with  thee;  if  this  be  a 
horse-num's  coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service. 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  I  '11  help  thee :  come,  lend  me 
thy  hand.  [Helping  him  up. 

Act.  O,  good  sir  !  tenderly,  O  ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

AuT.  O,  good  sir !  softly,  good  sir  I  T  fear,  sir, 
my  shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  IIow  now  !  canst  stand  ? 

AuT.  Softly,  dear  sir ;  [Picks  his  pocket.']  good 
sir,  softlv.     You  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money?  I  have  a  little 
money  for  thee. 

AuT.  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  you, 
sir :  I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  thrce-quartera  of  a 
mile  hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  1  shall  there 
have  money,  or  anything  I  want.  Offer  me  no 
money,  I  pray  you, — ^that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  A\Tiat  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 
you  ? 

AuT.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol-my-dames  :(1)  I  knew  him  once  a 
sci*vant  of  the  prince  ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for 
which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  cert^nly 
whipped  out  of  the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say ;  there 's  no 
virtue  whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it, 
to  make  it  stay  there  ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but 
abide.*" 

AuT.  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  thw 
man  well :  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearei';(2) 
then  a  process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  com- 
passed a  motion  of  the  Prodigal  Son,(3)  and  married 

•  — .  every  'leven  wether  tods ;]  He  means,  every  eleven  wethers 
yield$  a  tod^  i.  e.  twenty-eight  pounds  of  wool. 

f  —  three-man  song-men—]  Singers  of  songs  in  three  parts. 

K  —  warden  p<et;]  Wardens  was  the  old  name  for  a  species  of 
pears. 

h  —  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide.]  Equivalent  to,~And 
yet  it  will  barelv,  or  with  difllculty.  remain. 

q2 


ft  tinker's  vrife  within  a  mile  where  tny  land  (tnd 
living  lies ;  and,  having  flonn  over  many  knavish 
professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue :  some  call  him 
Autelycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  prig,  for  my  life,  prig : 
he  haunts  nakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

AuT,  Very  true,  sir;  he,  sir,  he;  that's  the 
rogue  (hat  put  ine  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bo- 
hemia ;  if  you  had  but  looked  big  and  spit  at  him, 
he  'd  have  run. 

AuT.  I  must  eonfess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no 
fighter ;  I  am  false  of  heart  that  way  ;  and  that 
he  knew,  I  warrant  him. 

Cto.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Attt.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can 
atand  and  walk  :  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Ci-o.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Act.  No,  good-faced  sir;  no,  sweet  sir. 


Clo.  Then  fiire  thee  well;  I  muat  go  buy 
spices  for  our  sheep-shearing. 

AuT.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir  ! — [ExU  Clown.] 
— Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your 
apice.  I'll  be  with  you  at  your  sbeep-shearing 
too.  If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another, 
and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,* 
and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  I 

[Singing. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way. 
And  mtrrily  hent'  tilt  ifile-a  : 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  tad  tires  t'n  a  mUe-(hi*)      [Exit. 


inrolled.— 1  Struck  olT  tbi  roll  oT  vicibondt.  uid 

»k  of  true  men. 

-a  ■-]  "  HcDt "  li  from  It*  SiixoB  Intan,— <o  lakt . 


ACT  IV.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SCEIYE  III. 


SCENE  III.— The  mme.     Before  a  Shepherd'* 

Coita{fe, 

Enter  Flobizbl  and  Pkbdita. 

Flo-  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.   This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  jou  the  queen  on't. 

Pkb.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,  it  not  becomes  me, — 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them ! — ^your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;   and   me,  poor  lowly 

maid. 
Most   goddess-like  prank'd  up  :    but   that  our 

feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired ;  swoon,*  I  think. 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Fix).  I  bles^the  time. 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground.(5) 

Pkb.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause  ! 

To  me,  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  great- 
ness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think  your  father  by  some  accident 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did  :  O,  the  Fates ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble, 
Vilely  bound  up  ?    What  would  he  say  ?    Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
HumbHng  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob*d  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now :  (6) — their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer. 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste,  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Pbr.  O,  but,  sir. 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  't  is 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  king ; 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 


ft  -^—  iwoon,  /  think. 

To  show  mpteif  a  pttus.] 

So  Hftnmer ;  and  to  our  mind  the  emendation  if  so  cooTlncingly 
true,  that  we  are  astonished  it  should  ever  have  been  questioned. 


Wliich  then  will  speak, — that  you  must  change 

this  purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'ytliee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast :  or  I'll  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine  :  to  this  I  am  most  constant. 
Though  destiny  say  iVb.     Be  merry,  gentle !  ** 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  anything 
That  you   behold  the  while.     Your  guests  are 

coming : 
Lifl  up  your  countenance,  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial  which 
W'e  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O,  lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Addi^ess  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly. 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirth. 


EtUer  Shepherd,  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo 
disguised;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dobcas,  and 
otJter  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Shep.  Fie,  daughter !  when  my  old  wife  Uv'd, 

upon 
This  day  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  all ; 
Would  sing  her  song  and  dance  her  turn;  now 

here, 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i'  the  middle  ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his ;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it. 
She  would  to  each  one  sip.     You  are  retir'd 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  pray  you,  bid 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome ;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  yoursek 
That  which  you  arc,  mistress  o'  the  feast :  come 

on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Feb.  Sir,  welcome ! 

[^To  POLIXENES. 

It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 

The  hostess-ship  o'  the  day. — You're  welcome, 

sir  I  [TV)  Camillo. 

Give  me  those  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend 

sirs. 


The  old  copies  have,  "  —  wonic,  I  think." 

l>  Be  merry,  gentle !]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  in  his  rago  for 
reformation,  changes  this  to,  *'  Be  merry,  girl."  The  meaning  is 
obviously, — Be  meiry,  gentle  om  / 
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Foi'  jrou  tlici-o'a  iijsemnrj'  and  rue ;  tho^e  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  alt  llio  vrinter  long; 
Grace  and  lemembrnncc  be  to  yaa  both, 
Aad  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 


I'll  I. .  ShcpherdesB, 

(A  fair  oiiu  arc  yoa)  well  j'ou  lit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter.' 

Pkb.  Sir,  the  ^car  growing  ancieut,- 


ACT    lY.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SCENB  III. 


Not  jet  ou  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 

Of  trembling  wmter, — the  &irest  flowers  o'  the 

season 
Are  oar  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilljYors,* 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden 's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  jou  neglect  them  ? 

F£B.  For  I  have  heard  it  said. 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  bj  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so,  o'er  that  art, 
Which  you  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we 

marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bod  of  nobler  race :  this  is  an  art 
Which  docs  mend  nature, — change  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Pkb.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyvors. 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards.* 

Per.  I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  't  were  well ;   and  only 

therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you  : 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,**  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping ;  these  are  flowers 
<^>f  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age :   ye 're  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your 
flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Peb.  Out,  alas ! 

You  'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now,  my 

fair'st  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that 

might 
Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours, 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing :  — O,  Proserpina,(7) 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  flighted,  thou  lett'st 

fall 
From  Dis's  waggon !  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 


»  — gillyvors, — ]  An  ancient  and  popular  form  of  "gilly- 
flowers." 

b  The  marigold,—]  The  sun-flover.  "  Some  calle  it,  Spotuu* 
Solitt  the  Spowae  of  the  Sunne,  because  it  sleepes  and  is  awakened 
with  him."— LuPTOv's  Book  of  Notable  Tking$. 

c  And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  fairly  through  it,—]  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator,  as  •*  necessary  to  the  measure,"  proposes,— 


The  winds  of  Maidi  wiih  beauty  ;  violets,  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  i)ale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength, — a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ; — bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  !     O,  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er  ! 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Feb.  No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play 
on; 
Not  like  a  corse ;  or  if, — not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms. — Come,  take  your 

flowers : 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  T\Tiitsun  pastorals :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still   betters   what   is   done.     When  you  speak, 

sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms  ; 
Pray  so  ;  and  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too.     When  you  do  dance,  I  wish 

you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function :  each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O,  Doricles ! 

Your  praises  are  too  large  :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true   blood  which  peeps  fairly  through 

it,' 

Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think  you  have 

As  little  skill '^  to  fear  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to  H. — But,  come ;  oiur  dance,  I  pray  : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair. 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Peb.  I  '11  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass  that 
ever 
Ran   on  the  green -sward :   nothing  she  does  or 

seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself ; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something 

"  Khlch  peeps  to  fairly,"  fi:c.  But  the  rhythm  does  not  require 
the  addition ;  we  need  only  make  a  slight  transposition,  and 
read, — 

"  And  the  true  blood  >Thich  through  it  fidrly  peeps/' 

<1  At  Utile  slcill— }  As  little  rra*on,  &c. 
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That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  •  good  sooth,  she  is 
Tlie  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up  ! 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress:    marry, 
garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word  ;  we  stand  upon  our 
manners. — 
Come,  strike  up  !  [Jfimc. 

Here  a  Dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is 
this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Shep.  They  call  him   Doricles ;    and  boasts 
himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  :  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He  looks   like   sooth.     Ho  says,   he  loves   my 

daughter ; 
I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he  '11  stand,  and  read. 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kbs  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  anything  ;  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent :  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sbbv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hoar  the  pedler 
at  the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a 
tabor  and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move 
you:  he  sings  several  tunes  faster  than  you'll  tell 
money :  he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads, 
and  all  men's  ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall 
come  in :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well,  if  it  be 
doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant 
thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

Sebv.  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customera  with 
gloves  :  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids  ; 
so  without  bawdry,  which  is  sti'ange ;  with  such 


•  That  make»  her  blood  look  out :]  Theobald's  correction ;  the 
old  text  having, — '*  look  on 't."  The  misptint  was  not  uncommon : 
thus,  In  "  Cymb«line,"  Act  II.  Sc.  5,— 

"  Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out" 

and  In  "Twelfth  Night."  Act  III.  Sc.  4,— 

"And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  okI," 

wheT«,  in  both  instances,  the  old  editions  have  "  on 't." 

b  — a/o«f  gap — ]  Mr.  Collier's  annoiator  would  read.— a  foul 
jape,  that  is,  a  broad  Jest ;  but  a  "  foul  gap  "  means  a  gross  paren- 
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delicate  burdens  of  dUdos  and  jadingi :  Jump  hrr 
and  thump  her;  and  where  some  stretch-mouth'd 
rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break 
a  foul  gap  ^  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  lo 
answer.  Whoop,  do  m^  no  harm,  good  man;  puts 
him  off,  slights  him,  with  Wfioop,  do  me  no  harm, 
good  man, 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable- 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbrnided^  wares? 

Sery.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  tho 
rainbow ;  points,*^  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bo- 
hemia can  learnedly  handle,  though  thej  oomc  to 
him  by  the  gross ;  inkles,  caddisscs,^  cambrics, 
lawns ;  why,  he  sings  'em  over,  as  they  were 
gods  or  goddesses ;  you  would  think,  a  smock  were 
a  she-angel,  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,  and 
the  work  about  the  square  ^  on  't. 

Clo.  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing. 

Prr.  Forewarn  him  that  he  use  no  scmrilons 
words  in  's  tunes.  [^ExU  Servant. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  have  more 
in  them  than  you  'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

EfUer  AxjTOLTCirs,  singing^ 

Lawn  as  white  as  drweti  snow  ; 

Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow  ; 

Gloves  as  stveet  a>s  damask  roses  ; 

Masks  for  faces  and  for  noses  ; 

Bugle-bracelety  necklace-amber. 

Perfume  for  a  lady's  ckarnber; 

Golden  quoify  and  stomachers, 

For  my  lads  to  give  ifieir  dears  ; 

Pins  and  poking-sticks  of  steel  /(8) 

What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Come,  buy  of  me,  comje ;  eome  buy,  come  buy; 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry  :  come,  buy, 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thoo 
shouldst  take  no  money  of  me ;  bat  being  en- 
thralled as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of 
oertain  ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast ; 
but  they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 


thesis.   See  Puttenham's  "  Arte  of  Poesy," Lib.  III.  c.  zii.,  under 
ParentheM,  or  the  Inseriour. 

c  —  unbraided  varet  f]  That  is,  utupoihd^  mttfaJedt  sCeiiiii; 
goods. 

d  —  points,—]  A  quibble  on  "  points,"  the  laces  -with  metal  tags 
by  which  the  dress  was  fastened  up,  and  themes  for  aigumcfnt 

•  —  inkles,  caddisses,— ]  Inkle  Is  a  kind  of  tape ;  and  em4di9  a 
narrow  worsted  galloon. 

f  —the  square  on  '<.]  The  "  square  "  appears  to  have  sigalfied 
the  bosom  part  of  the  chemise,  which,  as  we  see  in  old  pictures 
and  engravings,  was  frequently  ornamented  with  embroideiy. 


Mop,  He  Iwtli  paiil  jou  nil  he  promised  jou: 
■1*7  be,  he  hue  paij  jrou  more ; — whicli  wili  shame 


«ill  tbejr  wear  their  placketa  where  they  should 


3S 


TJ^^'Z 


Some  will  ktTf  ibli  U 


a  Poet,  ant  cited  b; 


boar  their  facea?  la  there  not  milking-linie,  when 
you  arc  going  to  bed,  Or  kiln-hole,  to  whistle  off 
these  Bccri'ts,  but  you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before 
all  our  guests?  'Tis  well  they  are  whispering. 
Clamour  *  your  tongues,  and  not  a  word  more. 

Kr.  HoBtn,- 

"  Cfoiitiir  Ihe  pnnniili[>li<>n  of  ^oni  loagDM," 
(t  would  Kem  to  biTt  been  ■  Ibmiliu  pbme. 


ACT  IV.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SCBVI  III. 


Mop.  I  have  doue.  Come,  you  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace  ^  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozened 
bj  the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

AuT.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  arc  cozeners 
abroad ;  therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose 
nothing  here. 

AuT.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  hei-e  ?  ballads  ? 

Mop.  Fray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad 
in  print  a' -life ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

AuT.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  How  a 
usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burden;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat 
adders'  heads,  and  toads  cai'bonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you  ? 

AuT.  Very  true ;  aud  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

AuT.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  toH,  one  mis- 
tress Taleporter  ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that 
were  present,     ^^^ly  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by:  and  let's  first  see 
more  ballads ;  we  '11  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

AuT.  Here 's  another  baUad,  Of  a  fish,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast  onWednesday  the  fourscore  of 
April,  foity  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung 
this  ballad  against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids  :(d)  it 
was  thought  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into 
n  cold  fish  for  she  would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one 
that  loved  her :  the  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

AuT.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lay  it  by  too  :  another. 

AuT.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  bat  a  very  pretty 
one. 

Mop.  Let 's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Atjt.  Why,  this  is  a  passing^  merry  one,  and 
goes  to  the  tune  of  'Two  maids  wooing  a  man:^ 
there 's.  scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it ; 
't  is  in  request,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it ;  if  thou  'It  bear  a 
part,  thou  shalt  hear ;  't  is  in  three  parts. 

DoA.  We  had  the  tune  on 't  a  month  ago. 

AuT.  I  can  bear  my  part ;  you  must  know,  't  is 
my  occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONO. 

A.  Get  you  hence^for  I  must  go; 
Where  it  Jits  not  you  to  know. 


a  —  a  tawdry  lace—]  A  tort  of  ornament  worn  hj  women  round 
the  neck  or  waist,  and  so  called,  it  is  said,  after  St.  Audrey 
(Btheldreda). 

b  —  a  passing  tntrrg  om,— ]  As  we  should  now  call  it,  a  stir- 
pauingly  merry  one,  an  f»c99ding  merry  one. 
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D.  Whkheri 

M.  0,  whither  f 

D.  Whither  f 

M.  It  becomes  thy  oathfidl  laell. 

Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell : 
D.  Me  toOy  let  me  go  thither, 
M.  Or  thou  go*st  to  the  grange^  or  mill  : 
D.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ilL 
A.  Neither, 

D.  What,  neither  f 

A.  Neither, 

D.  TIwu  hast  stpom  my  love  to  be; 
M.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  iom>e  : 

Then  whither  go^it  f  say,  whither  t 

Clo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  our- 
selves :  my  father  and  the  gontlemen  are  in  sad ' 
talk,  and  we  'U  not  trouble  them. — Come,  bring 
away  thy  pack  after  me. — Wenc^ies,  1 11  bay  for 
you  both, — Pedler,  let 's  have  the  first  choice. — 
Follow  me,  girls. 

[^Exit  with  MopsA  and  Dobcas. 
AuT.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em. 

[Singing. 
Will  you  buy  any  tape, 
Or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  deotr-a  t 
Any  silk,  any  thread, 
Any  toys  for  your  head, 
Of  the  newest  andfaiCsifJln^et  wear-a  f 
Came  to  the  pedler; 
Money '«  a  meddler, 
That  doth  utter  all  metCs  ware^a,         [Exit, 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Sbrv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three 
shepherds,  three  neatherds,  three  swineherds,  that 
have  made  themselves  all  men  of  hair;  (\^)  they  call 
themselves  Saltiers :'  and  they  have  a  dance  which 
the  wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols, 
because  they  are  not  in 't ;  but  they  themselves  sxe 
o'  the  mind,  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  for  some  that 
know  little  but  bowling)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away  !  we  '11  none  on 't ;  here  has  been 
too  much  homely  foolery  already. — I  know,  sir,  wc 
weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refi-esh  us:  pray, 
let 's  see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Srby.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  repoi-t. 
sir,  hath  danced  before  the  king;  and  not  the 
worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half 
by  the  squire.* 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating:   since  these  good 

c  —  sad — ]  For  grave^  ieriout, 
d  —  Saltiers :]  The  rustle's  blunder  for  Saijfrt. 
•  —the  squiiv.]  The  foot-mfc;  French,  egqmifrrf.    See  note 
(b).  p.  92,  Vol.  I. 


ACT  IT.]  WINTER'S  TALE, 

men  ftre  pldued,  let  liiem  oome  in ;  but  quickly 


[tCBNI   III. 


now. 
Sebv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  air.  [Exit. 

E^tnter  Semoit,  mih  twelve  Bostics,  hahUed 
like  Satyn.    They  dance^  and  then  exeunt, 

Pol.  O,  &ther,  you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after.— ^ 
Isit  not  too  fiir  gone? — 'Tis  time  to  part  them. 
[ijwfc]  He's  simple  and  tells  much. — How  now, 

fiir  shepherd? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Ymir  mind  from  feasting.     Sooth,  when  I  was 

young, 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ran- 

sack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance  ;  you  have  let  him  go. 
And  nothing  martcd  with  him.     If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  ladL  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

Sbe  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are : 
The  gifts  she  looks  ft*om  me  are  pack'd  and  iock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  delivered. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Befijre  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  lov'd  I     I  take  thy  hand, — this 

hand. 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it. 
Or  ]^hio{Han's  tooth,  or  the  ftmn'd  snow, 
That's  bolted **  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 
How  pretty  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fidr  before ! — ^I  have  put  you  out : — 
But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 
Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to 't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too? 
Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men, — Ac  earth,  the  heavens,  and 

all:— 
That,  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy  ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force  and  know- 
ledge [them, 
dian  was  ever  man's, — ^I  would  not  prize 


'  0,  btber,  you  11  know  more  of  tlut  hereaiter.— ]  This  we 
mt  rappoM  to  be  a  cootinoation  of  some  disconne  begun  bo- 
t«mi  PolixeBes  and  tbe  old  Shepherd  while  theduce  proceeded. 

>- bolted-]  Sifted, 

*  more  tkam  pou  eon  dream  of  yet; 

Emomgk  then  for  your  wonder. "] 
*c  hire  ikow  beforo,  in  several  instances,  that  "  yet "  was  fre- 


Without  her  love ;  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  tiliem,  to  her  service. 
Or  to  their  own  perdition ! 

Pol.  Fau:ly  offer'd. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  Hke  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargain  ! — 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to't : 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet  ;^ 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.     But,  come  on, 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ; — 

And,  daughter,  yonre. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  beseech  you ; 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have :  but  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  does  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks  a  &ther 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.     Pray  you,  once 

more; 
Is  not  your  Neither  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age  and  altering  rheums?  can  he  speak? 

hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispute  hui  own  estate  ?  ^ 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing 
But  what  he  did,  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength  indeed 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol,  By  my  white  beard. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial :  reason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason. 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this  ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which  't  is  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 


quently  used  in  the  sense  of  now.    In  the  present  passage  that 
meaning  is  indispensable  to  the  antithesis. 

4  —  dispute  his  own  estate?]  That  is,  reason  upon  his  aiTairs 
or  condition.  The  phrase  is  fonnd  again  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet/' 
Act  III.  Sc.  8,— 

'<  Let  me  dUpute  with  thee  of  thy  estate.** 
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ACT  IT.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


Let  him  know 't. 


Pol. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Pr'jthee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shrp.  Let  him,  my  son ;  he  shall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thj  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not : — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

{^Discovering  himself. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged  :  thou  a  sceptre's  heir. 
That   thus  affect'st  a  sheep-hook ! — Thou    old 

traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  Ufe  one  week. — And  thou,  fresh 

piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who,  of  force,  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with ; — 

Shkp.  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.  I  '11  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briers, 
and  made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (as 

never • 
I  mean  thou  shalt)  we  'U  bar  thee  from  succession  ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin, 
Far  tlian  Deucalion  off ; — mark  thou  my  words  ; — 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — ^And  you,  enchantment, 
Worthy  enough  a  helmsman ;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 
Or  hoop*  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee 
As  thou  art  tender  to 't.  [Exit, 

Pkb.  Even  here  undone  !  ** 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainl}^ 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will 't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

[To  Flobizbl. 
I  told  you  what  w^ould  come  of  this :  beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being  now  awake,  I  '11  queen  it  no  inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 


[scBxs  m. 
Why,  how  now,  fiither! 


(•)  Old  textt  hope. 

a     That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (as  never 
I  mean  thou  shalt)—] 

The  first  "never"  appears  to  have  crept  in  by  the  inadvertence  of 
the  compositor,  Hho«e  eye  caught  it  from  the  end  of  the  line. 

b  Even  here  undone!]  This  is  the  accepted  punctuation,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  tampered  with ;  yet  some  readers  may 
possibly  think  with  us  that  the  passage  would  be  more  in  harmony 
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Cam. 

Speak,  ere  thou  dlest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — O,  sir, 

[To  Flobizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet, — ^yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones !  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
\Miere  no  priest  shovels  in  dust. — O  cursed  wretch ! 

[To  PssDrrA. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wouldst 

adventure 
To  mingle  faith  with  him  ! — Undone  I  undone ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [Exit, 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  up(Hi  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard ;  delay'd. 
But  nothing  alter'd :  what  I  was,  I  am ; 
More  straining  on  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  *  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech, — ^which  I  do  guess 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him ; — and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo  ? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you  'twould  be 
thus! 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till 't  were  known ! 

Flo.  It  cannot  (baI,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith ;  and  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  eartli  together. 
And  mar  the  seeds  within  !  Lift  up  thy  looks : — 
From  my  succession  wii)e  me,  father  I   I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am, — and  by  my  fancy  :*  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  bo  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness. 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow,* 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 


(•)  First  folio,  my. 

with  the  high-bom  spirit  by  which  Perdita  is  unconsciously  sus- 
tained in  this  terrible  moment,  if  it  were  read,— 

"  Even  here  undone, 
I  was  not  much  afeard ;  for  once  or  twice,**  &c. 

c  —  6y  my  ftuicy :]  That  is,  by  my  love. 
d  >-  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow,—]  ^<,  is  understood* *-"  but ««  it 
dots  fulfil  my  vow,  I  needs  must  think  it  honesty." 


ACT  IV.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[scene  iir* 


\ 


Be  thereat  glean'd  ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 

The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 

Id  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  mj  oath 

To  this  my  fiiir  belov'd :  therefore,  I  praj  you, 

As  joa  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour'd  Mend, 

When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 

To  see  him  any  more)  cast  your  good  counseb 

\3poQ  his  passion.     Let  myself  and  fortune 

Tug  for  tl^  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know, 

ifid  so  deliver, — ^I  am  put  to  sea 

With  hoTf  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore  ; 

And,  most  opp6rtune  to  our'  need,  I  have 

A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd 

For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 

Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 

Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cjul  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need  ! 

Fix>.  Hark,  Perdita.— 

[Takes  her  aside, 
m  hear  you  by  and  by.  [To  Camillo. 

Cam.  He's  irremoveable** 

Besoh'd  for  flight.     Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour ; 
Porebase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  BO  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  80  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [Going, 

Cam,  Sir,  I  think, 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  &ther  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd :  it  is  my  &ther's  music, 
To  speak  your  deeds ;  not  Uttle  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  WeU,  my  lord, 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king, 
And,  through  him,  what's  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Tour  gradous  self,  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
>  Kay  suffer  alteration)  on  mine  honour 
I  'Q  pomt  yon  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  dudl  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress ;  (from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by, 
As  heavens  forfend !  your  ruin)  many  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours  in  your  absence) 
Tomr  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 


*  ~  te  eur  iteerf,— ]  Theobald's  correction,  the  old  copies  resd- 
iiV.  "Act  jMcd." 

^  ^0*«iXTeinoTeable 


Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man, 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you  '11  go? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me  : 

This  follows, — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight, — make  for  Sicilia  ; 
And  there  present  yourself  and  your  fair  princess, 
(For  so  I  see  she  must  be)  'fore  Leontes ; 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.     Methinks,  I  see 
Leontes  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth;  asks  thee,  the*  son,  for- 
giveness. 
As  't  were  i'  the  father*s  person ;  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fi^sh  princess ;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness, — the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwixt  us  three,  I  '11  write  you  down : 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say ;  ^at  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  a  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To   unpath'd    waters,   undream'd  shores;    most 

certain. 
To  miseries  enough :  no  hope  to  help  you ; 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors ;  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'll  be  loth  to  be:  besides,  you  know. 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love, 
Whose  fi^h  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Feb.  One  of  these  is  true : 


(•)  Old  text,  there, 

'' IrremoTeable **  is  here  employed  adverbially;  "He'si  irre- 
moveablff  resolved,"  &c.  So  in  Act  III.  Sc.  2,—"  And  damnable 
ungrsteftil." 
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ACT   IV.] 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SCMB  UL 


I  thiuk  ofUictiuu  maj  subdue  the  check , 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so  ? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  seven 

years, 
Be  bom  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  our  birth«* 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistreas 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  for  this 

I  '11  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita ! — 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon  ! — Camillo, — 
Preserver  of  my  fiither,  now  of  me, 
The  medicine  of  our  house  I — how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  fumish'd  like  Bohemia's  son ; 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia.** 

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think  you  know  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  3''0u  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.    For  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,— one 
word.  [T/iey  Utik  ande. 


Ent^  AuTOLYCus. 

Aft.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  Honesty  is  I  and 
Trust,  his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  I 
I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery ;  not  a  counterfeit 
stone,  not  a  riband,  glass,  pomander,*  brooch, 
table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie, 
bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting ; 
they  throng  who  should  buy  first,  as  if  my  trinkets 
had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  benediction  to 
the  buyer:  by  which  means  I  saw  whose  purse 
was  best  in  picture  ;  and  what  I  saw,  to  my  good 
use  I  remembered.  My  clown  (who  wants  but 
something  to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so  in  love 
with  the  wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his 
pettitoes  till  he  had  both  tune  and  words ;  which 
MO  drew  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their 
other  senses  stuck  in  ears :  you  might  have  pinched 
a  placket,  it  was  senseless  ;  't  was  nothing  to  geld 
a  cod-piece  of  a  purse ;  I  would  have  filed  keys 
off  that  hung  in  chains :  no  hearing,  no  feeling, 
bat  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the  nothing"^  of 
it.     So  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and 

*  ~rthe  rear  of  our  birth.]  The  original  han,— "i'th'reare' 
'our  Birth." 

t>  Nor  shall  appear  in  Slcilia.]  It  Ir  usual  to  print  this  with  a 
break  after  "  Slcilia ;  "  the  proper  remedy,  we  believe,  is  to  insert 
"to."  which  appenrs  to  have  .dropped  out  at  press, — "  Nor  shall 
appear  to  in  Sicilia." 

c  —  pomander, — ]  A  pomander  was  a  hall  of  perftamet,  **Pomme 
iPambret**  CMTiMi  in  the  pocket,  worn  round  the  neck,  or  suspended 
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cut  most  of  their  festival  pm*ses ;  and  had  not  the 
old  man  come  in  with  a  whoobub  against  his 
daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared  mj 
choughs  from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a  purse  alire 
in  the  whole  army. 

[Cav.  Flo.  and  Peb.  eameformard, 

Cah.  Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.  And  those  that  you'll  procure  from  king 
Leontes — 

Cah.  Shall  satisfy  your  fieither. 

Per.  Happy  be  you ! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  hen  ?— 

[Seeing  Autoltcdb, 
We  '11  make  an  instrument  of  this ;  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

AuT.  lAnde,']  If  they  hare  overheard  me  now, 
^why,  hanging. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow !  why  shakest  thou 
so?  Fear  not,  man ;  here 's  no  harm  intended  to 
thee. 

AuT.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here 's  nobody  will  steal 
that  from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poveffy, 
we  must  make  an  exchange;  therefore,  diseM* 
thee  instantly,  (thou  must  think  there's  a  neoeaaftj 
in 't)  and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman : 
though  the  pennyworth  on  his  side  be  the  wont, 
yet  hold  thee,  there 's  some  boot.   [Gimng  moMy. 

AuT.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. — [AsideJ]  I  know 
ye  well  enough. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  dispatch :  the  gentleman 
is  half  flayed  already. 

AuT.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? — [Asid^,']  I  smell 
the  trick  on 't. 

Flo.  Dispatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

AuT.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  and  Autol.  exchange  garmaUt, 
Fortunate  mistress, — ^let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  ye  ! — yon  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hal 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  hee ; 
Dismantle  you ;  and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming ;  that  you  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over*)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Peb.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

ftom  the  wrist. 

d  —M«  nothing  o/ II.]  It  hat  heen  auggected  that  "  nothbag  ** 
in  this  place  is  a  misprint  for  Motimg;  but  Tike  moik  for  wtaU,  it  is 
only  the  old  mode  of  spelling  that  word. 

•  {For  J  do  fear  eyes  over)]  Rowe  reads,— "  eyes  OTer  foa ;  ** » 
MS.  note  in  Lord  Ellesmere's  copy  of  the  firat  foUo  has,  **eyn 
ever : "  and  Mr.  Collier's  annoutor  proposes  the  tmmt^tiuntiaa. 


irr  IT.) 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


[scene  III. 


No  remedy. — 


Cam. 
Here  y<ra  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  wadd  not  caU  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. — 

Cone,  lady,  oome. — Farewell,  my  friend. 

Arr.  Adieu,  sir. 

Fu>.  O,  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot ! 
Prty  von,  a  word.  [They  convene  apart. 

Cam.  [Asufe.l  What  I  do  next,  shall  he  to  tell 
the  king 
or  dns  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Whonem,  my  hope  is,  I  shaU  so  prevail 
To  ibroe  him  after ;  in  whose  company 
I  aball  re*view  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
1  hare  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us ! — 

Tins  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  aea-side. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed  the  hetter. 

[Exeunt  Flo.  Pbb.  and  Cam. 

Arr.  I  rnidentand  the  bnainess,  I  hear  it :  to 
kre  an  <qpea  ear,  a  qnick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand, 
is  oeeessaiy  for  a  cutpurse ;  a  good  nose  is  requisite 
aho,  to  smell  oot  work  for  the  other  senses.  I  see 
tbis  is  the  time  liiat  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive. 
Wkit  an  exduuige  had  tliis  been  without  boot ! 
wbit  a  boot  is  hero  with  this  exchange !  Sure,  the 
gods  do  tins  year  eonnive  at  nsy  and  we  may  do 
njtiiiBg  grfewjpofw*  The  prinoe  himself  is  about 
apisee  of  udqmtj  ;  stealing  awaj  fi'om  fiis  father 
vidi  In  eiog  ai  bis  heeb :  if  I  tfiought  it  were  a 
pieee  of  honetty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I 
vnld  not  do't:  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to 
ctaoeil  it;  mA  thernn  am  I  constant  to  my 
profiwioD. — Aside,  aside! — here  is  mora  matter 
fiv  t  hot  brain :  every  lane's  end,  every  shop, 
clnvch,  Besnon,  hanging,  yields  a  careful   man 

EnUi'  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  you  are  now ! 
ThiK  u  no  other  way  but  to  tell  the  king  she 's  a 
cliaogeling,  and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Ship.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

CxA.  Nay,  but  hear  mo. 

Shkp.  Go  to,  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood, 
JBor  flesh  and  blood  has  not  oflended  the  king ; 
>od  80  your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished 
^  lum.  Show  those  things  you  found  about  her ; 
d^  secret  things,  all  but  what  she  has  with  her : 
^  being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle ;  I  vrarrant 

TBS* 


f -fcrtilH  ▲  bmmdU,  pack,  or  tonfcu. 
*^txcnaeit.]  He  mesns  Aairtf .    We  have  •  similar  tppU- 
if  the  nwd  te  "  Love's  Loboar't  Loot/'  Act  Y.  Sc.  1,— 


Shkp.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  woixl ;  yea, 
and  his  son's  pranks  too, — who,  I  may  say,  is  no 
honest  man  neither  to  his  father  nor  to  me,  to  go 
about  to  make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brotber-in-law  was  the  farthest 
off  you  could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your 
blood  had  been  the  dearer  by  I  know  how  much  an 
ounce. 

AuT.  lAside.l  Ver}-  wisely,  puppies  ! 
t       Shep.  Well,  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that 
j  in  this  fardel  "will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 
I       Arx.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  com- 
i  plaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.  Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

AuT.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am 
so  sometimes  by  chance : — ^let  me  pocket  up  my 
pedler's  excrement.^ — [Ande,  Taking  of  his  false 
beard."]  How  now,  rustics!  whither  are  you 
bound? 

Shkp.  To  the  palaoe,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

AuT.  Your  affairs  there?  what?  with  whom? 
tlie  condition  of  that  fordel,  the  place  of  your 
dwelling,  your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having, 
breeding,  and  anything  that  is  fitting  to  be  known, 
discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  phitn  fellows,  sir. 

AuT.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let  me 
have  no  lying;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen, 
and  they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie:  but  we 
pay  them  for  it  with  stamped  com,  not  stabbing 
steel ;  therefore  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie. 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us 
one,  if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the 
manner. 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an 't  like  you,  sir? 

AuT.  TMiether  it  like  me  or  no,  I  am  a  cour- 
tier. See'st  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these 
enfoldings  ?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of 
the  court  ?  receives  not  thy  nose  court-odour  from 
me?  reflect  I  not  on  thy  liaseness  court-contempt  ? 
Thinkest  thou,  for  that  I  insinimte,  or*  toze  from 
thee  thy  business,  T  am  therefoi-e  no  courtier  ?  1 
am  courtier  cap-a-pe;  and  one  that  will  cither 
push  on  or  pluck  back  thy  business  there :  where- 
upon I  command  thee  to  open  thy  affair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

AuT.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an 't  like  you. 

Clo.  [Aside  to  the  Shepherd.]  Advocate 's  the 
court-word  for  a  pheasant ;  say,  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock 
nor  hen. 

AuT,  How  bless'd  are  we  that  are  not  simple 
men ! 


(*)  Old  text,  ai, 

"and  with  hit  royal  finger,  thm,  dally  with  my  exeftment,  with 
my  miutaehio." 
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Yet  nature  might  bave  made  me  as  ihcsc  are, 
Therefore  I  '11  uot  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier, 

Sh£P.  HiB  garmente  are  rich,  but  he  ncore 
them  not  handaomely. 

Clo.  He  Bceini  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being 
fantastical:  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant;  I  know 
hjr  tbe  picking  on'e  teeth. 

AuT.  The  fardel  there  ?  what's  i'  the  fai^el  ? 
■Wherefore  that  box? 


SiTKP.  Sir,  there  lies  auch  secrets  in  this  iiirdd 
and  bux,  wliicb  none  must  know  but  the  king ;  ' 
and  nhicb  he  sball  know  within  this  hour,  if  1  D»J 
come  to  the  speech  of  him. 

Apt.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir? 

Airr.  The  king  is  not  at  tbe  palace :  be  is  gof 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melandioly  and  ur 
bimsclf :  for  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  diings  serioiUT 
thou  must  know  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 


Sic. 

Bed.  Merely  awry : 
country, 
Ii  boDooT'd  him. 

Msv.  The  service  of  Uie  foot 

Bong  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  wW  before  it  waa? 

Bid.  We'll  henr  no  more. — 

Punoe  him  to  his  bouse,  and  pluck  him  thence, 
I«it  his  infectioD,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Sfvad  further. 

Mm.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

TUi  tiga-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
TV  harm  of  unscsnn'd  swiftness,  wiU,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to's  heels.    Proceed  by  process ; 
I'd  putiea  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out 
And  Mck  great  Bome  with  Somans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so, — 


Sic.  What  do  ye  talk? 
Ilnve  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  .Sklilca  smote !  ourselres  resisted  !— come,— 

Men.  Consider  this ; — ho  has  l»en  bred  i'thfl 

Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  ia  ill  ecKool'd 
In  boulted  tangoage ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.    Gire  me  lean, 
I'll  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him' 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace)  to  his  utmost  peril, 

1  Sen.  Nohle  tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you,  then,  aa  the  people's  officer. — 
Moatera,  lay  down  your  weapons. 


ACT    I J  I.] 


CORIOLANUa 


[scftKi  n. 


Bbu.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  mai-ket -place. — ^We'll  attend 
you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'D  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I'll  bring  him  to  you : — 

Let  me  desire  your  company :  [^To  the  Senators.] 

he  must  come, 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1  Sen.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. — A  Boom  in  Coriolanus'^  House. 
Enter  Cobiolanvs  arid  Patricians. 

Cob.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears ;  pre- 
sent me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight ;  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.  I  muse  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassab,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war. — 

Enter  Volumnia. 

I  talk  of  you : 
Why  did  you  ^ish  me  milder  ?  would  you  have 

me 
False  to  my  nature  ?    Bather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir  I 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on, 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 


»  The  th^rartlngi— ]  An  emendation  of  Theobald'!,  the  old 
text  haring,— "  The  thingtt*'  &c. 

b  I  hare  a  heart  as  little  apt  aa  youn, 

?ut  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
o  better  vantage.] 

Mr.  Collier's  annotator  here  indulges  in  one  of  his  most  daring 
fUghU,— the  intercalation  of  a  whole  line  I— rendering  the  passage 
thus," 

**  I  hare  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours, 
To  brook  reproof  without  the  use  of  auger  ^ 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger. 
To  better  vantage." 

This  interpolation,  (which,  by  the  war,  has  been  corrupted  or 
corrected  since  its  publication  in  Mr.  Collier's  "Notes  and 
Emendations/'  and  in  his  Mono-volume  Shakespeare,  where  it 
nads,-~ 

*<  To  brook  eoutrol  without  the  use  of  anger,") 

we  hold  to  be  quite  superfluous,  and,  if  even  a  laeuua  were 
nanJbfest,  to  be  altogetber  inadmissible.   For  admitting,  which  we 
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Cob.  Let  go. 

Vol.  Yoq  might  have  been  enough  the  man  jou 
are, 
^Ith  striving  less  to  be  so :  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings*  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  ye  were  disposM 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

CoR.  Let  them  hang ! 

Vo]:..  Ay,  and  bum  too  ! 


Enter  Mbnemius  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  roogfa, 
something  too  rough ; 
You  must  return  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There's  no  remedy; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  peri^. 

Vol.  Pray,  be  ooonsellM: 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger. 
To  better  vantage.^ 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman ! 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,*  but  tiist 
The  violent  fit  o'the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I'd  put  mine  aimour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  beu. 

Cob.  What  must  I  do? 

Men.  Betum  to  the  tribunes.  • 

Cob.  Well,  what  then?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Bepent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cob.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I,  then,  do't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extrenuties  speak.    I  have  heard  you  nj^ 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever^d  friends,      [me, 
I'tho  war  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and  tell 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  the  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cob.  Tush,  tush  I 

Men.  a  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 


(*)  Old  text,  hearit  corrected  by  Theobald. 

are  not  guilty  of,  the  antiquity  claimed  by  lb.  Collier  for  the  iisr> 
ginal  annotations  of  his  copy  of  the  second  fblio»  we  sgies  vitk 
Mr.  R.  O.White  (Shakespeare's  Scholar,  p.  76),  that,  *' the  taiisr 
polation  of  an  entire  line  by  one  man  in  IMS,  Is  as  little  Initift' 
able  as  the  interpolation  of  an  enlire  scene  by  another  roan  id  ITtt 
or  I85S."  That  there  Is  a  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  ths 
speech  as  it  stands  In  the  ancient  text,  nobody  can  deny.  Bnt  ft 
is  surely  one  susceptible  of  a  solution  less  paUons  and  artiitniT 
than  the  insertion  of  a  new  line.  Mr.  Singer  proposed  to  iced 
eoft  for  "  apt;"  an  emendation  wliich  haa  not  been  (kvoanblf 
receiTed.  Our  own  impression,  long  before  the  "  PokiM 
folio  "  came  to  Ught,  was  that  the  transcriber  or  compositor  hsl 
slightly  exred  in  the  words  *<  as  little^"  and  that  the  poet  pnfeibiy 
wrote,— o/  mettle,  i.e.  of  iew^er,  ftc. — 

"  I  have  a  heart  of  meUie  uj^  aa  yonn," 

which  naturally  enough  led  to 

"  But  ytt  a  bnln,  that  leads  my 
To  bettor  Tantage." 


nae  of  anger, 


in  IT.] 


THK  WINTER'S  TALE. 


,  that 


Sbep.  So  'til  siud,  sir, — about  his  sc 
riwnld  have  married  a  diepherd's  daughtei 

Act.  If  that  abepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,'  let 
lum  fl; ;  the  coieee  he  shall  haye,  the  tortures  he 
dull  fed,  will  brak  the  back  of  man,  the  heart 

Cu>.  Think  70a  80,  sir? 

AuT.  Not  he  alone  shall  endfer  what  wit  can 
Bike  heSTj,  and  vengeanoe  bitter ;  but  thoee  that 
ire  j^ennaoe  to  him,  though  removed  fiftj  times, 
ilull  ill  come  under  die  hangman  ;  which  though 
it  be  great  pitj,  jet  it  is  necesaarj.  An  old 
dieep-irhiHtling  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  1« 
bare  his  dangler  come  into  grace  I  Some  b^, 
Ik  ilull  be  stoned  ;  hut  that  death  is  too  soft  for 
bim,  Mj  I :  draw  our  throne  into  a  sheep-cote  I 
ill  deaths  ate  too  few,  the  sharpest  too  eeey. 

Clo.  Has  the  (Ad  man  e'er  a  aon,  air,  do  you 
hnr,  ID 't  like  jou,  sir  f 

Art.  He  hMAsan,— who  shall  befia^  alive  ; 
Ibai,  'noinled  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of 
I  vup's  nrat ;  Hien  stand  til)  he  be  three  quarters 
lod  a  dram  dead  ;  then  recorered  again  with  aqua- 
file,  or  some  other  hot  infusion  ;  then,  raw  as  he 
it,  ind  b  the  hottart  day  prognostication''  proclaims, 
ibill  be  Nt  against  a  brick  wall,  the  eun  looking 
■iti  a  southward  eye  upon  him, — where  he  is  to 
IdMld  him  with  flies  blown  to  death.  But  what 
tilk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals,  whose  miseries 
ire  to  be  smiled  at,  their  offences  being  so  capital  ? 
TeS  me  (for  yon  seem  to  be  honest  plain  men) 
vlttt  yon  have  to  the  king:  being  something 
golly  cMiadered,  I'll  bring  you  where  ho  is 
ibaanl,  tendtf  your  persons  to  bis  presence, 
vbispv  him  in  your  behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man, 
Miln  the  king,  to  efiect  your  suits,  here  is  man 
iMdoit. 

Clo.  Bfo  seems  to  be  of  great  authority  :  close 
villi  bint,  give  him  gold ;  and  though  aatfaority  be 
■  atnbbim  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with 
gM:  show  the  inside  of  your  pone  to  the  outside 


•VttifilvJbmf  I 


■<(  In  hind-tMt.  lit  Urn  Ar; 
ba  tarn  •  •  hud-Oui '  li  Hi.  R. 


'SJg'^J^'']^. 


of  hia  band,  and  no  more  ado.  Bemember,— 
stoned,  and  Saycd  alive '. 

Shep.  An 't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the 
busineas  for  us,  hero  is  that  gold  I  have :  I  '11 
make  it  as  much  more,  and  leave  ibis  young  man 
in  pawn  till  I  bring  it  you. 

AuT.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised? 

SaBP.  Ay,  sir. 

Act.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety, — Are  you  a 
party  in  this  business  ? 

C1.0,  In  some  sort,  sir :  but  though  my  case  be 
a  pitiful  one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Attt.  O,  that  'a  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  eon ; 
— hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  eomfort  !  We  must  to  tho 
king,  and  show  our  strange  sights :  he  moat  know 
'tis  none  of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister  ;  we  are 
gone  else. — Sir,  I  wiU  give  you  as  much  as  this 
old  man  does,  when  the  business  is  performed ;  and 
reraiun,  as  be  says,  your  pawn  till  it  be  brought 

AtiT.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the 
sea-side ;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  took 
upon  the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  tlus  man,  as  I  may 
say,  even  blessed. 

Shkp.  Let's  before,  as  he  bids  us  :  he  was  pro- 
vided to  do  us  good.   [Exeunt  Shepherd  omL  Clown. 

AuT.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  For- 
tune would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my 
mouth.  I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion, 
— gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my  master 
good  ;  which  who  knows  how  that  may  turn  back 
to  my  advancement  ?  I  wtU  bring  these  two 
moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard  him  ;  if  he  think 
it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  and  that  the  complaint 
they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him  nothing,  let 
him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so  far  officious ;  for  I 
am  proof  against  that  title,  and  what  shame  else 
belongs  to 't.  To  him  will  I  present  them  ;  there 
may  he  matter  in  it.  [Exit. 

*>  —  prognMticiMoB  pnjeJmiw,— ]  The  holWil  dM  pttdicted  bj 
the  almuuc.   ■*  Almuackt  wen  In  Bhakeipwe'i  tlmt  publlihcd 


SCENE  I. — Sicilia.     A  Room  tn  the  Palace  of  Leontee, 


Enter  Lkomtks,   Clkombkeb,  Diok,  Faituna, 
atid  olheri, 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  bare  done  enough,  and  have 

A  saint-like  soiruw  :  no  fiiult  could  you  make, 
■Which  you  have  not  redcem'd  ;  indeed,  p^d  down 
More  penitence  than  done  treepaea :  at  the  last, 
Do  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  eril ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Lkor.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them  ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  bo  much, 
1'hat  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom  ;  and 
DcBtroy'd  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

PAtfL.  True,  too  true,  my  lord  :• 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good, 

■  Tou.roo  true.  BIT  lind:l  A  conecllon  at  Tbtotuld j  ibiold 


To  make  a  perfect  womui,  she,  you  kUl'd, 
Would  be  unparallei'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.     KilVdl 

She  I  kUCd  I     I  did  BO :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did  ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought.     Now,  good 

Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  oU,  good  lady ; 

You  might  liave  spoken  a  thousand  things  thit 

Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  gi«c'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  bim  wed  agun. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so, 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name  ;  consider  little 
What  dangers,  by  bis  highness'  ful  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertiun  lookers-on.     W\\».l  were  more  holy 

Bred  lil>  hopM  gul  nf,  tnie. 
Pvii.  TDotnie(mj  Lord;)' 


ACT  T.] 


THB  WINTER'S  TALB. 


[SCSKE  r. 


Thm  to  rejoice  ihe  fonner  qneen  is  well  ?* 
Wbai  holier  than, — ^ibr  royalty's  repair. 
For  preeent  comfort  and  for  future  good^^- 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Bespecting  her  tiiat  's  gone.    Besides,  the  gods 
Win  have  fulfill'd  their  secret  purposes ; 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is 't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle. 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir 
1^  his  lost  diild  be  found  ?  which  that  it  shall. 
Is  iD  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason, 
As  my  Antigonns  to  break  his  grave, 
And  oome  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'T  is  your  counsel 
If  J  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary, 
Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issue  ; 

[7b  Leoktbb. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir.     Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest ;  so  his  successtHr 
Wm  hie  to  be  the  best 

LioH.  Good  Paulina, — 

Vbo  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
1  kwm,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel ! — ^then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes ; 
Hare  taken  treasure  from  her  lipB, — 

Paul.  And  left  them 

MoR  ridi  for  what  they  yielded. 

Ij»>h.  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

5o  more  such  wives;  therefore,  no  wife:  one 

worse. 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
A^ain  possess  her  corpse ;  and  on  this  stage 
(Where  we  offenders  now)  appear,^  soul-vex'd, 
Ajid  begin.  Why  to  tne  f 

VjLVh.  Had  she  such  power. 

She  had  just  cause.* 

LiOH.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

PAtz..  I  should  so: 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I  *d  bid  you  mark 
Bier  eye ;  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in 't 
I<m  diose  her;  then  I  'd  shriek,  that  even  your 


I 


SbouIdTifttohear  me;  and  the  words  that  foUow'd 
Sbonld  be,  Bememher  mine  / 
Lbov.  Stars,  stars. 


tei :  tbvt  in  ** 


queen  it  veil  f]  An  ezpiMsion  applied  to  the 
Antony  aid  Cleopstn,"  Act  II.  8c.  5,~ 


Why  there*!  more  gold. 


**  Mmt.  Flnt,  madam,  be  ii  wM, 

deep. 
Bitt,  nmfa,  mark,  we  use 
To  taj  ttc  itad  are  well,"  ftc 

fcc  iI«o  Malene't  note  in  the  Variorum  edition,  Vol.  XIY .  p.  400. 

^  and  on  this  stage 

iWhere  we  offesden  now)  appear,  frc] 

nNWdnada,- 
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And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals  ! — ^fear  thou  no  wife ; 
I  '11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Lbon.  Never,  Paulina ;  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

Patil.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to 
his  oath. 

Clbo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paui,.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
A£Front  his  eye. 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — 

Paui,.  I  have  done.** 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  sir. 
No  remedy  but  you  will, — give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen :  she  shall  not  be  so  young 
Ab  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take 

joy 

To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Lbon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen 's  again  in  breath  ; 
Never  till  then. 


Enter  a  G^tlemao. 

Gbmt.  One    that    gives    out    himself   prinoe 
Florizel, 
Son  of  PoUxenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  bis  father's  greatness :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
'T  is  not  a  visitation  fi-ani'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  Hb  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I 
think, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O,  Hermione, 

Ab  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better  gone,  so  must  thy  grave  * 
GKve  way  to  what 's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 


(I 


-  and  on  this  stage 
(Where  we  o/eii4  her  now)  appear,"  fte. 

c  She  had  Jast  cause.]  The  lint  and  second  folios. hai»,—"Sb« 
had  Just  meh  cause." 

d  Paul.  T  have  done.]  In  the  old  editions,  the  words^  *^I  ha^e 
done,"  form  part  of  the  preceding  speech ;  they  v«%  properly 
assigned  by  Capell. 

o  .—- -  go  mv$t  thy  grave 

Give  way  to  whaC»  $een  ntiw-l 

"  Grave  "  has  been  changed  by  some  editors  to  fraee,  by  others  \a 
graeee ;  to  the  destxooUon  of  a  ^trj.  fine  idea. 

b2 


AOT  v.] 


THB  WINTER'S  TALE. 


D 


I. 


Have  said,  and  writ  so,  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,)  She  had  not  heen^ 
Nor  toas  not  to  be  equalld  ; — thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once ;  't  is  shrewdly  ebb'd. 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam ; 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot ;  (your  pardon) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtain'd  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How  !  not  women  ? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a 
woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Gt),  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honour'd  friends. 
Bring    them    to    our    embracement. — Still  'tis 
strange, 
\ExewnJL  Cleomenes,  Lords,  ar^d  Gentleman. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord  ;  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more ;  cease ;  thou  knoVst, 
He  dies  to  me  again  when  talk'd  of :  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfumish  me  of  reason. — ^They  are  come. — 


Be-enter  Cleomenes,  loith  Flobizel  and 

Pebdita. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off. 
Conceiving  you :  were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  Other's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother, 
As  I  did  him  ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.     Most  dearly  welcome  ! 
And  your  fair  princess, — ^goddess  ! — O,  alas  ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do  !  and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father,  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo.  By  his  command 


A  —  that  a  king,  at  friend, — ]  This  has  been  variously  and  need- 
lessly altered ;  the  most  recent  change  is, — "  a  king  a*  friend  ;  " 
but  "  a  king  at  friend"  means  a  king  on  terms  of  ft-iendshlp,  and 
la  as  much  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  age  aa  "  to  friend,"— 
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Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend^* 
Can  send  his  brother :  and,  but  infirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something 

seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leox.  O,  my  brother, 

(Grood  gentleman  I)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee 

stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices. 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness ! — ^Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.     And  hath  he  too 
Exposed  thu  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage. 
At  least  ungentle,  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Qood  my  lord. 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  fear'd  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thenoe ;  from  him, 
whose  daughter 
His  tears  prodaim'd  his,  parting  with  her :  thenoe 
(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly)  we  have  cross'd. 
To  execute  the  charge  my  ^Either  gave  me. 
For  visiting  your  highness.     My  best  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismias'd ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here  where  we  are. 

Lbon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here  I     You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman ;  against  whose  person. 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin. 
For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father  'b  bless'd 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodness.    What  might  I  have  been. 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you  I 


Unter  a  Lord. 

LoBD.  Most  noble  sir. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  sir. 


**  I  know  that  -we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend/'— 7iiUiu  C^mt, 
Act  III.  Sc.  1 ;  "  Had  I  admittance  and  opportunity  to  firicnd,'*— 
Cjfnbelinet  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 


ACT  tJ 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


[scene  II. 


\%^S^r-l    See  note (•),  p.  J04. 

'      1  werejop  or  «oitov»~]  The  meaning  seems 


Bohemia  greets  jon  from  himself  by  me ; 
Beam  joa  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 
(Hjs  dignitj  and  dntj  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  &ther,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leon.  Where 's  Bohemia  ?  speak  ! 

LoBD.  Here  in  jom:  dty;  I  now  came  frx)m 
him: 
I  flpetk  amazedl  J  ;  and  it  becomes 
Mj  marrd  and  my  message.    To  yom*  court 
WiuleB  he  was  hasf  ning,  (in  the  chase,  it  seems. 
Of  this  fiur  couple)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  haying  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  youDg  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me ; 

Whose  IxKionr  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Eodai^d  all  weathers. 

I^BD.  Lay 't  so  to  his  charge ; 

He  *B  with  the  king  your  father. 

laoH.  Who?  Camiflo? 

Lo&D.  Gunillo,  sir;   I  spake  with  him;  who 
now 
Hm  these  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake :    they  kneel,  they  kiss  the 

earth; 
FoBvear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak  : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

^ni.  O,  my  poor  father  ! — 

The  heavens  set  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Onr  eoDtract  celebrated. 

^^os.  You  are  married  ? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  Btais,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low 's  alike. 

LiOH.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  aking? 

Flo.  She  is. 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Lboh.  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  ffiither^s 

WiD  eome  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry, 
Jbat  Bony,  you  have  broken  fix)m  his  liking, 
"Jjcre  yon  were  tied  in  duty ;  and  as  sorry 
Four  c^ioe  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty. 
That  jou  might  well  enjoy  her. 

n,^'  ,  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
^wW  diase  us  with  my  frtther,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  diange  our  loves. — ^Beseech  you,  sir, 
Jttnanber  since  you  oVd  no  more  to  time 
2^  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
ohp  ferth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request 
Mjfcther  wiD  grant  precious  things  as  trifles. 


Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I  'd  beg  your  precious 
mistress. 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege,* 

Your  eye  hath  too  much   youth  in't:    not  a 

month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — ^But  your  petition 

[To  Flobizbl. 
Is  yet  unanswered.     I  will  to  your  father ; 
Your  honour  not  overthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  friend    to  them    and   you:    upon   which 

errand 
I  now  go  toward  him ;  therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make :  come,  good  my  lord. 

{^Exeunt 


SCENE  IL— The  same.    Before  the  Palace  of 

Leontes. 

Enter  Atttolycub  and  a  Gentleman. 

AuT.  Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation  ? 

Gknt.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel ; 
heard  the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how 
he  found  it :  whereupon,  after  a  little  amaaedness, 
we  were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber ;  only 
this,  methought  I  heard  the  shepherd  say  he  found 
the  child. 

AuT.  -I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

Gknt.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  busi- 
ness ;— but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  king 
and  Camillo  were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they 
seemed  ahnost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear 
the  cases  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their 
dumbness,  language  in  their  very  gesture ;  they 
looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed, 
or  one  destroyed  :  a  notable  passion  of  wonder 
appeared  in  them ;  but  the  wisest  beholder,  that 
knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say  if  the  im- 
portance** were  joy  or  sorrow,— but  in  the  extremity 
of  the  one  it  must  needs  be.— Here  comes  a 
gentleman  that  happily  knows  more : 

Enter  Eogsbo. 

The  news,  Bogero  ? 

Bog.  Nothing  but  bonfires:  the  oracle  is 
fulfiUed ;   the  king's  daughter  is  found :   such  a 


to  be,— A  mere  gpectator  could  never  have  said  whether  their 
emotion  were  of  joyftil  or  aorrowijig  significance.     ^"*'"*''  ***«*' 
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deal  oi  wonder  ia  broken  out  within  thia  hour,  that 
ballad-mokeiB  cannot  be  able  to  eipreaa  it. — Here 
comes  tbe  lady  Paulina's  steward  ;  he  con  deliver 
jou  more. — 

£nter  Fanlina't  Stevrard. 

Hov  goes  it  DOW,  sir  ?  this  news,  which  is  called 
true,  ia  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is 
in  strong  suspicion :  has  the  king  found  his  heir  ? 

Stbw.  Most  true,  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant 
hy  LWiumstance :  that  which  you  hear  you  'U 
awear  you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs. 
The  mantle  of  queen  Hermione'a ; — her  jewel  about 
the  neck  of  it; — the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found 
with  it,  which  they  know  to  be  hia  character ; — the 
majesty  ot  the  creature,  in  resemblance  of  the 
mother ; — the  affection  of  nobleness,  which  nature 
shows  above  her  breeding ; — imd  many  other  evi- 
dences, proclaim  her  wilh  all  eertainty  to  be  the 
king's  daughter.  Sid  you  see  the  meeting  of  the 
two  kings  f 

Eoa.  No. 

Stkw.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was 
to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crowu  another,  so  and  in  such 

•  —  BiM  clipping  An-,']  That  li,  cmbndnc  htc.    So  In  "  Caiii>- 


manner,  that  it  aeemed  sorrow  wept  to  take  lesre 
of  them, — ^fbr  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There 
was  casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  wiib 
countenance  of  such  distraction,  that  thej  were  lo 
be  known  by  garment,  not  by  favour.  Our  king, 
being  ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  hia 
found  dan^ter,  aa  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a 
loss,  cries,  0,  thy  mother,  thy  mother  I  then  a^ 
Bohemia  forgiveness  ;  then  emhracea  hia  aon-in- 
law ;  then  again  worriea  he  his  daughter  with 
clipping*  her ;  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd, 
wmch  stands  by  like  a  weather- bitten  conduit  of 
many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  au«h  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and 
undoes  description  to  do  it. 

Eoo.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Andgonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child? 

Stkw,  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  hare 
matter  to  rehearae,  thou^  tredit  be  asleep,  and 
not  an  ear  open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a 
bear :  tbis  avouches  the  shepherd's  son ;  who  hai 
not  only  his  innocence  (which  seema  much)  to 
juatiff  him,  but  a  handkerchief  and  rings  of  his, 
that  Paulina  knows. 

Gent,  Wbat  became  of  his  bark  and  hia  fol- 
lowetfl  ? 

Stxw.    Wrecked    the  same   instant  of  th^ 


u  nbcD  I  woo'd." 


ACT  T,] 


THE  WINTBR'8  TALE. 


[8CBNS  II. 


master's  death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd : 
80  that  aD  the  inBtrumentB  which  aided  to  expose 
the  child,  were  even  then  lost  when  it  was  found. 
Bot,  0,  the  nohle  combat  that,  'twixt  joj  and 
sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eje 
dedined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
rated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled :  she  lifted  the 
princess  from  the  earth  ;  and  so  locks  her  in  em- 
bndng,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that 
she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

GsNT.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
udieDee  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  bj  such  was  it 
acted. 

Srsw.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 
Aat  which  angled  for  mine  eyes,  (caught  the  water, 
though  not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of 
the  queen's  deaUi,  with  the  manner  how  she  came 
to 't,  (hrarelj  confessed  and  lamented  by  the  king) 
how  attentiveness  wounded  his  daughter ;  tiU,  from 
one  sign  of  dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an 
Alas  I  I  would  foin  say,  bleed  tears, — for  I  am 
nre  my  heart  wept  blood*  Who  was  most 
marUe  there  changed  oolour ;  some  swooned,  all 
aoirowed :  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  't,  the 
woe  had  been  nniyersal. 

Osrr.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

Stkw.  No:  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mo- 
ther's statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, 
-HI  piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly 
poformed  by  that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  £o- 
mauo,  who,  had  he  himself  eternity,  and  could 
pot  breath  into  his  work,  would  beguile  Nature  of 
her  Gostom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape :  he  so  near 
to  Hermione  hath  done  Hermione,  that  they  say 
one  would  speak  to  her,  and  stand  in  hope  of 
aoswer : — ^thither,  with  all  greediness  of  affection, 
are  they  gone ;  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

Bog.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter 
there  in  hand;  fer  she  hath  privately  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  ever  since  ^e  death  of  Hermione, 
risited  that  removed  house.  Shall  we  thither,  and 
with  our  ccMDpany  piece  the  rejoicing  ? 

GxsT.  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the 
heudit  of  aeoess  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some 
new  grace  will  be  bom:  our  absence  makes  us 
nathiSllj  to  our  knowledge.     Let's  along. 

[^Exeunt, 

AuT.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former 
fife  in  me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I 
brought  the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince ; 
toU  him  I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know 
Bot  what ;  but  he  at  that  time,  over- fond  of  the 
■bepherd's  daughter,  (so  he  then  took  her  to  be) 
vho  hegan  to  be  much  searsick,  and  himself  little 
t'ctter,  extremi^  of  weather  continuing,  this  mys- 
toy  remained  undiscovered.  But 't  is  all  one  to 
me;  for  had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret, 
it  vould  not  have  relished  among  my  other  dis-  I 


credits.  Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to 
against  my  will,  and  already  appearing  in  the 
blossoms  of  their  fortune. 


Bnter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Shrp.  Come,  boy;  I  am  past  more  children, 
but  thy  sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen 
bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to 
fight  with  me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no 
gentleman  bom.  See  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you 
see  them  not,  and  think  me  still. no  gentleman 
bom:  you  were  best  say  these  robes  are  not 
gentlemen  bom.  Give  me  the  lie,  do ;  and  try 
whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  born. 

AuT.  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman 
bora. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time -these  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have; — but  I  was  a  gentleman 
bora  before  my  father ;  for  the  king's  son  took  me 
by  the  hand,  and  called  me  brother ;  and  then  the 
two  kings  called  my  father  brother ;  and  then  the 
prince  my  brother,  and  the  princess  my  sister, 
called  my  father  father;  and  so  we  wept, — ^and 
there  was  the  first  gentleman-like  tears  that  ever 
we  shed. 

Shsp.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

AuT.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me 
all  the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship, 
and  to  give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my 
master. 

Shep.  Fr'ythee,  son,  do;  for  we  must  be 
gentle,  now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

AuT.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  swear  to  the 
prince  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in 
Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  sweai*  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman? 
Let  boors  and  fi*auklins  say  it,  I'll  swear  it, 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman 
may  swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend : — and 
I'll  swear  to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands,*  and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drank  ;  but  I 
know  thou  art  no  tfill  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  be  drunk ;  but  I'll  swear  it ;  and  I 
would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 


•  ^  a  Ull  fellow  of  thy  tMnd^,— ]  3ee  nQte  (»),  p.  237,  Vol.  U. 
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Atrr.  I  will  prove  ao,  wr,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Aj,  by  any  means  prove  a  tail  fellow ;  if 
I  do  not  wonder  how  tliou  dar'et  venture  to  be 
drunk,  not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not.— 
Hark  !  the  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are 
going  to  see  the  queen's  picture.  Come,  follow 
ua  ;  we'll  be  tby  good  masters.  [^ExeurU. 


SCENE  III.— rAe  wme.     A  Chapd  in  Paulina'* 

HtUer  Lkontbb,  Polixekes,  Flooizel,  pEBDrrA, 
Camillo,  Faui-ina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  0,  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great 
comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  I 

Paui»  ~  What,  sovereign  sir, 


to  IH  ui  inMipiilBtiaD  of  the  tomtotltai. 


I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well.    All  my  si 

You  have  paid  home :  hut  that  you  have  voucfa- 

saPd, 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  these  your*  con- 
tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  houte  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

LaoN.  0,  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble  : — but  w«  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallerv 
Have  we  pasa'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Patii..  As  she  liy'd  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
EiceU  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon. 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,*  apart.     But  hero  it  is — prepare 


(■)  Old  text,  Ltuilf. 


To  Ke  tbe  life  aa  lively  mock'd  as  evet 
SliS  aleqi  mock'd  death:    behold!  and  sa;  'tis 
well. 
[PAtijKA  undratet  a  curtain,  and  discovert 
HxRUiONZ  at  a  ttatru. 
1  Eke  jour  nlence, — it  the  more  bIioifb  off 
Tone  wooder:    bnt  ;et  speak; — fitst,  fou,  mj 

liege, 
'-^nea  it  not  tometbing  near  ? 


Leon.  Her  naturnl  posture  1— 

Chide  me,  dear  atone,  that  I  maj  say  indeed 
Thou  art  Ilennione,  or  rather,  thou  art  she, 
In  thy  not  chiding,-~for  she  was  as  tender 
Ab  infancy  and  grace.— But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled ;  nottung 
So  aged  as  this  seems. 

Poi.  0,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carrer'sexcellcnce; 


ACT  v.] 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


[boehx  m. 


Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  j^an,  and  makes  her 
As  she  liy'd  novr. 

Lbon.  As  now  she  might  have  done. 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands)  when  first  I  woo'd  her  I 
I  am  asham'dy— does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, — 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ? — O,  royal  piece. 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty ;  which  has 
My  evils  coujur'd  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Feb.  And  give  me  leave ; 

Ajid  do  not  say  't  is  superstition  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul.  O,  patience ! 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour 's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on. 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow. 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you  (for  the  stone  is 

mine) 
I'd  not  have  show'd  it. 


a  Let  be !  let  be ! 

Would  I  "were  dead,  but  that,  methlnlu,  alzeady— 
What  wag  he  that  did  make  itf— ] 

To  a  reader  of  taste  and  Mmibility,  the  art  by  which  the  emotions 
of  Leontes  are  developed  in  this  aitiuition,  from  the  moment 
when  with  an  apparent  feeling  of  disappointment  he  first  beholds 
the  "  so  much  wrinkled"  statue,  and  gradually  becomes  impressed, 
amazed,  enthralled,  till  at  length,  borne  along  by  a  wild,  tumul- 
tuous throng  of  indefinable  sensations,  he  reaches  that  grand 
climax  where,  in  delirious  rapture,  he  clasps  the  figure  to  his 
bosom  and  faintly  murmurs, — 

"O,  she 'swarm!" 

must  appear  consummate.  Mr.  Collier  and  his  annotator,  how- 
CTsr,  are  not  satisfied.    To  them  the  eloquent  abruption, — 

•< —  but  that,  methlnks,  already— 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  t " 

If  but  a  blot,  and  so,  to  add  "to  the  force  and  deameas  of  the 
speech  of  Leontes,"  they  stem  the  toirent  of  his  passion  in  mid- 
stream and  make  him  dnvel  out,— 

*'  Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already 
I  am  but  deadf  stone  looking  upon  st*>ne."l 

Can  anything  be  Tiler?  Conceive  Leontes  whimpering  of  himself 
as  "dead,"  Just  when  the  thick  pulsation  of  his  heart  could  have 
been  heard !  and  speaking  of  the  statue  as  a  "  stone  "  at  the  very 
moment  when,  to  his  imagination,  it  was  fief  h  and  blood  I  Was 
it  thus  Shakespeare  wrought  ?  The  insertion  of  such  a  line  in 
such  a  place  is  absolutely  monstrous,  and  implies,  both  in  the 
forger  and  the  utterer,  an  entire  incompetence  to  appreciate  the 
tiner  touches  of  his  genius.  But  it  does  more,  for  it  betrays  the 
most  discrediuble  ignorance  of  the  ouiient  phraseology  of  the 
poof  •  time.    When  Leontes  says,— 
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Lbon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain ! 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on't,  lest  your 
fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  he !  let  he ! 

Would  I  were  dead,  hut  that,  methinks,  already — * 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ? — See,  my  lonl  I 
Would  you  not  deem  it  hreath'd  ?  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done  I 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Lbon.  The  fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in% 
'As  we  are  mock'd  with  art  I 

Paul.  I'll  draw  the  curtain ; 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He'll  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O,  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together  I 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let't  alone ! 

Paul.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stiiT'd 
you:  but 
I  could  afiiict  you  further. 

Lbon.  Do,  Paulina ! 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her  1     What  fine 

chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me. 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear  I 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ;  (1) 
You  '11  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oi]y  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 


"  Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinke,  already—" 

Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  and  Mr.  Collier,  and  all  the  advocates  of 
the  intercalated  line,  assume  him  to  mean, — **  I  should  desire  to 
die,  only  that  I  am  already  dead  or  holding  converse  with  the 
dead ; "  whereas,  in  fact,  the  expression,  "  Would  I  were  dtui,^ 
&e.  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  imprecation,  eqalvatent 
to—"  Would  I  wMff  dUt**  ftc. ;  and  the  king's  real  meaning,  in 
reference  to  Paulina's  remark,  that  he  will  think  amon  it  moves, 
is,  "  May  1  die,  if  I  do  not  think  it  moves  alroady.**  In  proof  crfthis, 
take  the  following  examples,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold,  of  similar  forms  of  speech:— 


"  and,  u>ould  I  might  he  dead. 

If  I  in  thought—"  ftc 

The  Two  OentleuuH  of  Feroua,  Act  lY. 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot." 


8e.4. 


Henrg  nil.  Act  U.  8c.  S. 

"  The  gode  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  ddtaiga 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings.** 

Antomg  and  Cleopatra,  AciY.  Sc  1. 

"  Would  I  with  thunder  presently  might  die 
So  I  might  speak." 

Sumiuer*e  Lael  Wilt  amd  Teetamenl. 

** Let  me  t%ger  death 

If  in  my  apprehension — "  frc. 
BxAVMOM*  and  FLBtCHsn's  Play  of  Th»  "Night- 

Walker,"  Act  III.  8c  6. 

•*  Would  I  mere  dead,**  ftc 
"If  I  do  know,**  ftc. 

BiM  Jo^som'«  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Act  II.  Sc  1. 


Act  ▼.] 


THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


[SOEHB  III. 


Leok.  ^0,  not  these  twenty  years ! 

Feb.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 

Pauim  Either  forbear, 

Quit  pres^itly  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.     If  you  can  behold  it^ 
I  'U  make  the  statue  move ;  mdeed,  descend 
And  take  yon  by  the  hand :  but  then  you'll  think 
(Which  I  protest  against)  I  am  assist^ 
Bj  wicked  powers. 

Lbon.  "V^liat  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak  as  move. 

Paul.  It  is  required 

Yoa  do  awake  your  fidth.     Then  all  stand  still ; 
Or*  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

LsoN.  Fh>ceed ! 

No  ibot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music,  awake  her,  strike ! — 

'T  is  time;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more;  approach; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel!     Come ; 
I H  fin  your  grave  np :  stir ;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  to  Death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — ^You  perceive  she  stirs ; 
[HxBMiOKB  slowly  detoendsfrom  the  pedestal. 
Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  as 
Toa  bear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  jou  see  her  die  agiun ;  for  then 
YoQ  lull  her  double.     Nay,  present  your  hand : 
Wben  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her ;  now  in  age 
Is  afae  become  the  suitor  ! 

Leoit.  O,  she 's  warm  ! 

[Embracing  her. 
If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
lAwfbl  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him ! 

Cax.  She  hangs  about  his  neck  ! 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make 't  manifest  where  she  has 
liVd, 
Or  how  stol'n  from  the  dead  ! 

Patx.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
like  an  old  tale ;  but  it  appears  she  lives, 


(*)  Old  textp  On. 


•  Firtike--]  Tliat  U,  p«rUeipate. 

^  —  vhow  woHk  mud  Aoiu$if,  frc]  "  Whose  "  refers  to  Camillo, 

MttOpftoHlM. 

'  Wltttt~look  npoo  mj  brotber:— ]  This  unTolds  a  channing 


Though  yet  she  speak  not.   Mark  a  little  while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam ;  kneel, 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good 

lady; 
Our  Ferdita  is  found. 
IPresenting  Pe&dita,  who  kneels  to  Hebmionb. 
Heb.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  frt>m  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
\\Tiere  hast  thou  been  preserv'd?  where  liv'd? 

how  found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear  that  I, — 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being, — have  preserv'd  ' 
Myself,  to  see  the  issue. 

Fattl.  There 's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Gh)  together. 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Partite*  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turt}e. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O,  peace,  Paulina  I 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent. 
As  I  by  thine  a  wife :  this  is  a  match,        [mine ; 
And  made  between 's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  found 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd, — for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead;  and  have,  in  vain,  said 

many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave.    I  '11  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband. — Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand: — whose ^  worth  and 

honesty 
Is  richly  noted ;  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — ^Let  's  from  this  place.— 
What! — look    upon  my    brother:* — both   your 

pardons. 
That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill  suspicion. — This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  king,  whom  heavens  directing. 
Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina^ 
Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Ferform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  dissever'd :  hastily  lead  away.   [Exeunt, 


and  delicate  trait  of  action  in  Hennione ;  remembering  how  six- 
teen sad  years  agone  her  innocent  freedoms  with  Polizenes  had 
been  misconstrued,  and  keenly  sensible,  even  amidst  the  Joy  of 
her  present  restoration  to  child  and  husband,  of  the  bitter  penalty 
they  had  involved,  she  now  turns  from  him,  when  they  meet, 
with  feelings  of  mingled  modesty  and  apprehension. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  SCENB  II.— 

—  Still  virginalling 
Upon  his  palm  f] 

By  "yii^nalling/'  Leontes  meant  that  Hennione  was 
tapping  or  fingering  on  the  hand  of  Polixenes,  in  the 
manner  of  a  person  playing  on  the  "Viiginals."  This 
instnim^Qt,  wnidi,  with  the  spinet  and  harpsichord,  Mr. 
ChappeU  tells  us  was  the  precursor  of  the  modem  piano- 
forte, was  stringed,  and  played  on  with  keys,  formerly 
called  ^'ocJb;^- 

"  Where  be  these  rascals  that  skip  up  and  down. 
Faster  than  Urginal  jacks  t  ** 

Ram  Alley^  or  Merrp  Triekt,  Act  IV.  Sc.  I. 

It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  somewhat  resembling  a  small 
square  pianoforte,  and,  from  the  repeated  mention  of  it  in 
books  of  Shakespeare's  age,  as  well  as  long  afterwards,  must 
have  been  in  general  yogue  among  the  opulent.  The  name, 
as  Nares  supposed,  was  most  probably  derived  from  its 
being  chiefly  used  by  young  girls. 

(2)  ScsKE  II. — Are  you  moifd,  my  lord  f]  In  Greene's 
novel,  the  theme  of  which,  it  wUl  be  seen  from  our  ex- 
tracts, Shakespeare  pretty  closely  followed,  except  in  the 
Impulsive  catastrophe,  the  scene  of  action  is  reversed ; 
Pandosto  [Leontes]  being  King  of  Bohemia,  and  E^stus 
[PolixenesJ  King  of  Sicilia.  After  describing  the  visit 
paid  by  tne  latter  to  Pandosto,  and  the  "honest  fami- 
liarity which  sprang  up  between  him  and  Beilaria  [Her- 
mione],  the  novelist  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the  effects  of 
this  fi&miliarity  upon  the  mind  of  Pandosto : — 

"  He  then  began  to  measure  all  their  actions,  and  to 
misconstrue  of  their  too  private  familiaritie,  judging  that 
it  was  not  for  honest  affection,  but  for  disordinate  fancy, 
so  that  bee  began  to  watch  them  more  narrowly  to  see  if 
he  coulde  gette  any  true  and  certaine  proofe  to  confirme  his 
doubtfull  suspition.  While  thus  he  noted  their  lookes  and 
gestures  ana  suspected  their  thoughtes  and  meaninges, 
they  two  seely  soules,  who  doubted  nothing  of  this  his 
treacherous  intent,  frequented  daily  cache  others  companie, 
which  drave  him  into  sucdi  a  fnmticke  passion,  tlmt  he 
beganne  to  beare  a  secret  hate  to  Egistus  and  a  lowring 
countenance  to  Beilaria;  who  marveiling  at  such  unac- 
customed frowns,  began  to  cast  beeyond  the  moone,  and 
to  enter  into  a  thousand  sundrie  thoughtes,  which  way  she 
should  offend  her  husband :  but  finding  in  her  selfe  a  cleare 
conscience  ceessed  to  muse,  until  such  time  as  she  might 
find  fit  opportunitie  to  demaund  the  cause  of  his  dumps. 
In  the  mesne  time  Piandoetoes  minde  was  so  &rre  cbaxged 
with  jealousy,  that  he  did  no  longer  doubt,  but  was  as- 
sured, (as  he  thought)  that  his  fnend  £gistus  had  entered 
a  wrong  pointe  in  his  tables,  and  so  had  played  him  fidse 
pUy,'' 


»> 


(8)  soKNE  n.— 

rUdoXmylard, 

LXOK.  /  vfill  teemjriendly,  at  thou  had  adviid  me.] 

Compare  the  corresp<»ding  circumstances  as  related  in  the 
novel : — "  Devising  with  mxnself  a  long  time  how  he  might 
best  put  away  Egistus  without  susi»tian  of  treaoherous  mur- 
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der,  hee  concluded  at  last  to  poyson  him ;  whidi  qpinioo 
pleasing  his  humour,  he  became  resolute  in  his  determins' 
tion,  and  the  better  to  bring  the  matter  to  paase  he  called 
unto  him  his  cupbearer,  with  whom  in  secret  he  brake  the 
matter,  promisiag  to  him  for  the  performance  thereof  to 
geve  him  a  thouusande  crownes  of  yearely  revenues. 

"  His  cupbearer,  eyther  being  of  a  good  oonacieDce  or 
willing  for  fashion  sake  to  deny  s\ich  a  bloody  requeit, 
began  with  great  reasons  to  perswade  Pandosto  from  his 
determinate  mischief,  showing  him  what  an  ofience  mor- 
ther  was  to  the  Gods ;  how  such  unnaturall  actions  did 
more  displease  the  heavens  than  men,  and  that  canaeleiie 
cruelty  did  sildome  or  never  escape  without  revenge :  he 
layd  before  his  face  that  Egistus  was  lus  firiend,  a  king,  and 
one  that  was  come  into  his  kingdome  to  confirms  a  leagoa 
of  perpetuall  amitie  betwixt  uem  ;  that  he  had  and  did 
shew  him  a  most  friendly  countenance ;  how  ^;iBtus  was 
not  onely  honoured  of  his  owne  people  by  obedi^ioe,  bat 
also  loved  of  the  Bohemians  for  ms  curtesie,  and  that  if  he 
now  should  without  any  just  or  manifest  cause  pcTSon 
him,  it  would  not  onely  be  a  great  dishonour  to  his 
majestic,  and  a  meanes  to  sow  perpetuall  enmity  between 
the  SycUians  and  the  Bohemians,  out  also  his  owne  sob* 
jects  would  repine  at  such  treacherous  cruelty.  These 
and  such  like  perswasions  of  Franion  (for  so  was  Ms  cap- 
bearer  called)  could  no  whit  prevaile  to  diswade  him  from 
his  deveUish  enterprize,  but  remaining  resolute  in  his 
determination  Ctua  tary  so  fired  with  rage  as  it  could  not 
be  appeased  with  reason},  he  began  wiUi  bitter  taunts  to 
take  up  his  man,  and  to  lav  before  him  two  bcdtes,  prafe^ 
ment  and  death ;  saying  that  if  he  would  poyson  EgistuB 
he  would  advance  him  to  high  dignities ;  if  he  refiised  to  doe 
it  of  an  obstinate  minde,  no  torture  should  be  too  great  to 
requite  his  disobedience.  Franion,  seeing  that  to  perswade 
P&ndosto  any  more  was  but  to  strive  against  the  streamer 
consented  as  soone  as  an  opportunity  would  give  him  lears 
to  dispatch  Egistus :  wherewith  I^dosto  remained  some- 
what satisfied,  hoping  now  he  should  be  fully  revenged  of 
such  mistrusted  injuries,  intending  also  as  soon  as  I^istoa 
was  dead  to  give  his  wife  a  sop  of  the  same  sawse,  and  so 
be  rid  of  those  which  were  the  cause  of  his  restles  soirow." 

(4)  SOENB  II.  —  Come,  sir,  away  I  lExeunt,]  The  be- 
trayal of  the  king^s  jealous  design  is  thus  related  In 
the  stonr: — "Ungring  thus  in  doubtfull  feare,  in  an 
evening  he  went  to  Egirtus  lodffing^  and  desirous  to  breaka 
with  him  of  certaine  afilBdres  that  touched  the  Idng^  after 
all  were  commanded  out  of  the  chamber,  Franion  made 
manifest  the  whole  conspiracie  which  Ptmdosto  had  devised 
against  him,  desiring  Egistus  not  to  aoooimt  him  a  traytor 
for  bewraying  his  maisten  oounsaile,  but  to  thinke  that  he 
did  it  for  conscience :  hoping  that  although  his  maister, 
inflamed  with  rage  or  inoensM  by  some  sinister  reportes  or 
slanderous  speedi^  had  imagined  such  cauaelMBe  mis- 
chiefe,  yet  when  time  should  padfie  his  anger,  and  tir 
those  talebearezs  but  flattering  parasites,  then  he  woula 
count  him  as  a  iaithfull  servant  that  with  such  care  had 
kept  his  maisters  credite.  Egistus  had  not  fully  heard 
Franion  tell  forth  his  tale,  but  a  quaking  feare  posseased 
all  his  limnes,  thinking  that  there  was  some  tieasnn 
wrought,  and  that  Franion  did  but  shaddow  his  craft  with 
these  fiUse  colours :  wherefore  he  began  to  waxe  in  chollsry 
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nd  ■«]«  that  he  doal>ted  not  Ffemdosto,  siih  he  was  his 
bwui,  and  there  had  never  as  yet  beene  any  breach  of 
amitf  .  He  had  not  aooght  to  inTMe  his  lands,  t->  conspire 
with  his  mmm™<*i  to  diaswade  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
paa»;  bot  in  word  and  thought  he  rested  his  at  all 
liBHi :  he  knew  not  therefore  any  cause  that  should  moove 
Pudosto  to  seeke  his  death,  but  suspected  it  to  be  a  com- 
Mcted  koKrvry  d  tJie  Bohemians  to  bring  the  king  and 
hhn  tooddes. 

*'  nanion  staving  him  in  the  middst  of  his  taike,  told 
him  that  to  dally  with  princes  was  with  the  swannee  to 
img  against  their  death,  and  that  if  the  Bohemians  had 
intended  any  such  mischirfe,  it  might  have  beene  better 
tHtragfat  to  passe  then  by  reveuing  the  conspirade; 
therefore  his  Majestie  did  ul  to  misconstrue  of  his  good 


meanengi  sith  his  intent  was  to  hinder  treason,  not  to 
become  a  traytor ;  and  to  conftrme  his  promises,  if  it 
pleased  his  llajestie  to  fly  into  Sicilia  for  the  safegarde 
of  his  Ufe,  hee  would  goe  with  him,  and  if  then  he  found 
not  such  a  practice  to  be  pretended,  let  his  imagined 
treaoherie  be  repayed  with  most  monstrous  torments. 
Egistus  hearing  the  solemne  protestations  of  Franion, 
begann  to  consider  that  in  love  and  kingdomes  neither 
faith  nor  lawe  is  to  bee  respected,  doubting  that  Pandosto 
thought  by  his  death  to  destroy  his  men,  and  with  speedy 
warro  to  invade  Sicilia.  These  and  such  doubtes 
throughly  weyghed  he  gave  groat  thankes  to  Franion, 
promising  if  hee  might  with  life  retume  to  Sjrracusa,  that 
ne  would  create  him  a  duke  in  Sycilia,  craving  his  counsell 
how  hee  might  escape  out  of  the  oountrie.'' 


ti 


ACT  11. 


(1)  Scm  L— 

Adieu,  «y  lord : 

I  never  wialCd  to  tee  you  tony;  now 
ItnulItkaU,] 

"Whereapon  he  began  to  ima^ne  that  Franion  and  his 
wife  Bdlana  had  ocmapired  with  Egistus,  and  that  the 
famt  affectaoo  ahee  bare  him  was  the  onely  meanes  of 
]» secret  departuiB ;  in  so  much  that  incensed  with  rage 
he  oommanndes  that  his  wife  should  be  carried  straight 
to  prison  untiU  they  beard  further  of  his  pleasure.  The 
goude,  nnwQling  to  lay  their  hands  one  such  a  vertuous 
priaoMse  and  vet  fearing  the  kings  fuiy,  went  very 
ioiTowfull  to  fulfill  their  charge.  Comming  to  the 
qoeenes  lodging  they  found  her  playing  with  her  yong 
eonae  Garinter,  unto  whom  with  teares  doing  the  mes- 
■^  BeUaria,  astonished  at  such  a  hard  censure  and 
nmig  her  ckMsre  ooosoeence  a  sure  advocate  to  pleade  in 
Wr  oaase,  went  to  the  prison  most  willingly,  wnere  with 
,  agbss  and  teares  shee  past  away  the  time  till  she  might 
eome  to  her  trialL 

"But  IHuidosto,  whose  reason  was  suppressed  with  rage 
iod  whose  unbridled  foUie  was  incensed  with  fury,  seeing 
fniaaa  had  bewiayed  his  secrets,  and  that  Egistus  might 
«^  be  rayied  on,  but  not  revenged,  determined  to 
wreaks  aO  hu  wrath  on  poore  Bellaria.  He  therefore 
cansed  a  generall  proclamation  to  be  made  through  all  his 
realme  t&t  the  qneene  and  Egistus  had,  by  the  help  of 
franion,  not  only  oonmutted  most  incestuous  adultery, 
Init  also  had  conspired  the  kings  death :  whereupon  the 
tnitor  franion  was  fled  awi^  with  Egistus,  and  BeUaria 
was  most  iustly  imprisonea.  This  procUunation  being 
opee  bbaed  through  the  country,  altnough  the  vertuous 
ifispoaition  of  the  queene  did  halfe  discredit  the  contents, 
yet  the  saddaine  and  speedy  jxtssage  of  Egistus,  and  the 
Mret  denartore  of  fVwiion,  induced  them  (the  ciroum- 
staaoes  taroughly  ooosidered)  to  thinke  that  both  the 
pttdamation  was  true,  and  the  king  greatly  injured  :  yet 
they  pittyed  her  case,  as  sorrowful  that  so  good  a  ladye 
imSA.  be  crossed  with  such  adverse  fortune.  But  tne 
king,  whose  restlesse  rage  would  remit  no  pitty,  thought 


that  although  he  might  suffidently  requite  his  wives 
falshood  witii  the  bitter  plague  of  pinching  penury,  yet 
his  minde  should  never  be  glutted  with  revenge  till  he 
might  have  fit  time  and  opportunity  to  repay  the 
treachery  of  Egistus  with  a  totall  injury.  But  a  curst 
cow  hath  oftentimes  short  homes,  and  a  willing  minde 
but  a  weake  arme ;  for  Pbndosto,  although  he  felt  that 
revenge  was  a  spurre  to  warre,  and  that  envy  alwaies 
profiereth  Steele,  yet  he  saw  that  Enstus  was  not  onelv  of 
great  puissance  and  prowesse  to  withstand  him,  but  had 
also  many  kings  of  his  alliance  to  ayde  him  if  neede  should 
serve,  for  he  married  the  Emperours  daughter  of  Russia.'* 
—Pandotto.    The  Triumph  qf  Tinu,  16^. 

(2)  Scene  IIL— Poor  thing,  condemn' d  to  lots  f\  In  the 
novel,  as  in  the  play,  the  unhappy  queen,  while  in  prison, 
gives  birth  to  a  daughter,  which  the  king  at  first  deter- 
mines shall  be  burnt,  but  being  diverted  from  this  bloody 
purpose  by  the  remonstrance  of  his  nobles,  he  resolves  to 
set  the  hapless  in&nt  adrift  upon  the  sea : — "The  g^uard 
left  her  in  this  perplexitie,  and  carried  the  child  to  the 
king,  who  quite  aevoide  of  pity  commanded  that  without 
delay  it  should  bee  put  in  the  boat,  having  neither  saile  nor 
other  [rudder  f]  to  guid  it  and  so  to  be  carried  into  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  left  to  the  wind  and  wave  as 
the  destinies  please  to  appoint.  The  very  ship-men, 
seeing  the  sweete  countenance  of  the  yong  babe,  began 
to  accuse  the  king  of  rigor,  and  to  pity  the  childs  hard 
fortune ;  but  feare  oonstreyned  them  to  ^at  which  their 
nature  did  abhorre,  so  that  thev  placed  it  in  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  boat,  and  with  a  few  greene  bows  made  a 
homely  cabben  to  shrowd  it  as  they  could  from  wind  and 
weather.  Having  thus  trimmed  the  boat  they  tied  it  to 
a  ship  and  so  haled  it  into  the  mayne  sea,  and  then  cut  in 
sunder  the  coarde ;  which  they  had  no  sooner  done,  but 
there  arose  a  mighty  tempest^  which  tossed  the  little 
boate  so  vehemently  in  the  waves  that  the  ship  men 
thought  it  could  not  continue  long  without  sincking; 
yea,  the  storm  grew  so  great,  that  with  much  labour  and 
perill  they  got  to  the  shoare." 


ACT  m. 


(1)  Scnn  II,— Look  for  n4>  lett  than  death.]  "  But 
■^ving  the  ehilde  to  her  fortunes,  againe  to  Pandosto, 
*as  not  vet  glutted  with  sufilcient  revenge  desired  which 
y  he  shoold  bcoit  increase  his  wives  calunitie.  But  first 
**>mb)iDg  his  nobles  and  counsellors,  hee  called  her  for 
^  JDoie  repiouh  into  open  oourt,  where  it  was  objected 
her  tluit   she   nad   oommitted   adulterie  with 


Egistus,  and  conspired  with  Franion  to  poyson  Pandosto 
her  husband,  but  their  pretence  being  partely  spyed,  she 
counselled  them  to  flie  awav  by  night  for  their  better 
safety.  Bellaria,  who  standing  like  a  prisoner  at  tbo 
barre,  feeling  in  hersolfe  a  deare  conscience  to  withstand 
her  fidse  accusers,  seeing  that  no  lesse  than  death  could 
padfie  her  husbands  wrath,  waxed  bolde  and  desired  that 
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she  might  h&ve  lawe  and  iustioe,  for  mercy^  shee  neytfaer 
craved  nor  hoped  for ;  and  that  those  perjured  wretches 
which  had  falsely  accused  her  to  the  king  might  be 
brought  before  her  face  to  give  in  evidence.  But  Pan- 
dosto,  whose  rage  and  jealousie  was  such  as  no  reason  nor 
equitie  could  appease,  tolde  her,  that  for  her  accusers 
they  were  of  such  credite  as  their  wordes  were  sufficient 
witnesse,  and  that  the  sodaine  and  secret  flight  of  Egistus 
and  Franion  confirmed  that  which  they  had  confessed; 
and  as  for  her,  it  was  her  parte  to  deny  such  a  monstrous 
crime,  and  to  be  impudent  in  forswearing  the  fact,  since 
shee  had  past  all  shame  in  committing  the  fault :  but  her 
state  oountenaunce  should  stand  for  no  ooyne,  for  as  the 
bastard  which  she  bare  was  served,  so  she  should  with 
some  cruell  death  be  requited." — Pandcsto.  The  Triumph 
of  Time,  1688. 


(2)  SCENB  II.— 


Tour  honours  all, 


I  do  refer  me  to  t/ie  oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge  /] 

The  extracts  here  given  will  show  that  in  most  of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  arraignment  of  the  queen,  the 
great  dramatist  varies  but  little  from  the  story.  He  has 
made  one  important  change,  however,  without  which  we 
should  have  lost  the  finest  scene  in  Uie  play ;  for  in  the 
novel  the  unfortunate  lady,  overcome  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  eldest  child,  expires  in  the  public  oourt  shortly 
after  the  response  of  the  oracle  is  declared. 

"  The  noble  men  which  sate  in  judgement  said  that  Bel- 
laria  spake  reason,  and  intreated  tiie  king  that  the  accusers 
might  be  openly  examined  and  swome,  and  if  then  the 
evidence  were  such  as  the  juxy  might  finde  her  guilty,  (for 
seeing  she  was  a  prince  she  ought  to  be  tryed  by  her  peeres) 
then  let  her  have  such  punishment  as  the  extremitie  of  the 
law  will  assigne  to  such  male&ctors.  The  king  presently 
made  answere  that  in  this  case  he  might  and  would  dis- 
pence  with  the  law,  and  that  the  jury  being  once  panneld 
they  should  take  his  word  for  sufficient  evidence,  others 
wise  he  would  make  the  proudest  of  them  repent  it.  The 
noble  men  seeing  the  king  in  choler  were  all  whist ;  but 
Bellaria,  whose  life  then  hung  in  the  ballaunce,  fearing  more 
perpetual  infamie  than  momcntarie  death,  told  the  king  if 
txis  furie  might  stand  for  a  law  that  it  were  vaine  to  have 
the  jury  yeeid  their  verdict ;  and  therafore  she  fell  downe 
upon  her  knees,  and  desired  the  king  that  for  the  love  he 
hvLve  to  his  young  sonne  Garinter,  whome  she  brought  into 
the  world,  that  nee  would  graunt  her  a  request ;  which 
was  this,  that  it  would  please  his  majestic  to  send  sixe  of 
his  noble  men  whom  he  best  trusted  to  the  Isle  of  Delphos, 
there  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo  whether  she  had 
committed  adultery  with  Egistus  or  conspired  to  poyson 
him  with  Franion?  and  if  the  god  Apollo,  who  by  his 


divine  essence  knew  al  secrets,  gave  answere  that  she  was 
guiltie,  she  were  content  to  suffer  any  torment  were  it 
never  so  terrible.  The  request  was  so  reasonable  that 
Pandosto  could  not  for  shame  deny  it,  unlesse  he  would 
bee  counted  of  all  his  subjects  more  wilfiill  than  wise :  be 
therefore  agreed  that  with  as  much  speede  as  might  be 
there  should  be  certaine  Embassadores  diqiatched  to  the 
He  of  Delphos,  and  in  the  meane  season  he  commanded 
that  his  wife  should  be  kept  in  close  prison.'' 


>i 


(8)  Scene  11.'— And  the  king  thaU  live  wtikout  an  heir, 
if  thai  vhich  is  lost  be  not  found,]  The  answer  of  the 
oracle  in  the  play  is  almost  literally  the  same  as  that  in 
the  tale : — 

"THE  ORACLE. 

"  Suspition  is  no  proofe :  Jealousie  is  an  unequal  judge : 
Bellaria  is  ohast:  Egistus  blameless:  Franion  a  true  sab* 
iect :  Pandosto  trei^erous :  His  babe  innocent,  and  the 
king  shall  live  long  without  an  heire,  if  that  which  is  lost  be 
not  founde." 

(4)  Scene  III. — They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  hai 

sheep f if  anywhere  J  have  them,  Hts  by  the  sea-side, 

browzing  of  ivy,]  This  is  one  of  the  instances,  proving  that 
Shakespeare  hiad  the  novel  before  him  while  oomponng  his 
drama,  in  which  the  identical  expression  of  the  original  is 
transferred  to  the  copy.  After  recounting  how  the  babe^ 
which  had  been  left'to  the  mercies  of  the  **  gastfull  seas,** 
"  floated  two  whole  dales  without  succour,  readie  at  every 
puffe  to  bee  drowned  in  the  sea,  till  at  last  the  tempest 
ceased  and  the  little  boate  was  diiyen  with  the  tyde  mto 
the  coaste  of  SycUia,  where  stacking  uppon  the  sandes  it 
rested,"  the  novelist  proceeds  to  teO  that,  "It  fortuned  a 
poore  meroenarv  sheepheard  that  dwelled  in  Sycilia,  who 
ffot  his  living  by  other  mens  flockes,  missed  one  of  his 
weepe,  and  thinking  it  had  strayed  into  the  covert  Uiat  was 
hard  by,  sought  very  diligently  to  find  that  which  he  could 
not  see,  feanng  either  that  the  wolves  or  eagles  had  un- 
done hhn  (for  he  was  so  poore  as  a  sheepe  was  halfis  his 
substance),  wandered  downe  toward  the  sea  diffas  to  see  if 
perchaunce  the  sheepe  was  browsing  on  the  sea  ivy,  whereon 
they  greatly  doe  feede ;  but  not  finding  her  there,  as  he  was 
rosJij  to  retume  to  his  fiocke  hee  heard  a  child  crie,  but 
knowing  there  was  no  house  nere,  he  thought  he  had  mis- 
taken the  sound  and  that  it  was  the  bleatvng  of  his  sheepe. 
Wherefore  looking  more  narrowely,  as  he  cast  his  eye  to 
the  sea,  he  spyed  a  little  boate,  from  whence,  as  he  atten- 
tively listenea,  he  might  heare  the  cry  to  come.  Standing 
a  good  while  in  a  maze,  at  last  he  went  to  the  shoare,  and 
wading  to  the  boate,  as  he  looked  in  he  saw  the  little  babe 
lying  bI  alone  ready  to  die  for  hunger  and  colde,  wrapped 
in  a  mantle  of  scarlet  richely  imbrodered  with  golde,  and 
having  a  chayne  about  the  necke." 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  Scene  II. — Trol-mydames.]  A  game  more  anciently 
known  as  "Pigeon-holes,"  because  the  balls  were  driven 
through  arches  on  the  board  resembling  the  apertures  in  a 
dove-cote.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  treatise,  quoted  by  Far- 
mer, on  " BuchtoTU  Bathes;" — "The  ladyes,  gentle  woo- 
men,  wyves,  maydes,  if  the  weather  be  not  agreeable,  may 
have  in  the  ende  of  a  benche  eleven  holes  made,  intoo  the 
which  to  troule  pummits,  either  wyolent  or  softe,  after 
their  own  discretion  :  the  pastyme  tr&iile  in  madame  is 
termed ;"  and  an  illustration,  showing  the  board  and  mode 
of  play,  will  be  found  prefixed  to  Emblem  No.  II.  in 
Quarles'  "  Emblems,"  1635,  whioh  begins  :— 
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"  Prepost'rouB  fool,  thou  irouTtt  amisi; 
Thou  err'st ;  that's  not  the  way,  'tia  this." 

(2)  Scene  U,—An  ape-bearer  A  In  explanation  of  a 
passage  in  Massinger^s  pUv  of  "  Tiie  Bondman,"  Act  III. 
Sc.  3,  Qifibrd  has  an  amusmg  note  on  the  excellence  dis- 
played by  our  ancestors  in  the  education  of  animals  :— 
"  Banks's  horse  feix  surpassed  all  that  have  been  brou^t 
up  in  the  academy  of  Mr.  Astley ;  and  the  apes  of  these 
days  are  mere  clowns  to  their  progenitors.  The  apes  ^ 
Massinger's  time  were  gifted  with  a  pretty  smattering  of 
politics  and  philosophy.  The  widow  Wild  had  one  of  them : 
'  He  would  come  over  for  all  my  Mends,  but  was  the  dog- 


ILLUSTRATIVE  (X)MMENT& 


e«d*si  thing  to  idt  enemies ;  he  would  sit  upon  his  tale 
before  them,  snd  frown  like  John-»-napes  when  the  pope 
iiBUMd/"— T^Panoa*!  Wtddxng. 
Another  may  be  foond  in  Bavi  AUey : — 

**  Men  1ST  you've  tricks ;  lemember,  noble  captain,     • 
Ton  flap  when  I  »haU  shake  my  whip.    Now,  sir, 
What  can  you  do  for  the  wml  Turk  f 
mist  eaa  you  do  for  the  Pope  of  Rome? 
Lo! 

He  itineth  not,  he  moveth  not,  he  wsg:geth  not. 
What  can  you  do  for  the  town  of  (teneva,  sirrah  f 

[Captsin  holds  up  kU  kamd,*'  &c. 

The  ocecmatiofn  of  the  ape-bearer,  then,  was  to  instruct 
apes  in  then-  tombling;  ana  to  exhibit  the  learned  animals 
for  a  eoDsidefatiotn  to  the  public.  The  course  of  tuition 
BVt  haw  required  no  little  patioioe  on  the  part  of  the 
tceehar,  and  great  docility  in  the  pupil ;  for  it  usually 
aided  in  giring  to  the  ape-bearer  an  abfwlute  control  over 
the  oeatare,  which,  by  means  of  some  secret  oorreepond- 
coee  between  them,  oould  be  made  to  express  either  anger 
«r  good-humour  at  the  keeper^s  wilL   This  perfect  mastery 

S-n  oecasion  for  a  saying  attributed  to  James  I. — "  If  1 
fe  Jack-a-napea,  I  can  make  him  bite  you ;  if  you  have 
Jack-a-napea,  you  can  make  him  bite  me."  In  the  In- 
doecaoDto  Ben  JoDscn*s  "Bartholomew  Fair,'*  the  sta^- 
keeper  BpeaSa  of  "  a  juggler  with  a  well-educated  ape, 
to  cone  over  the  chain  for  a  King  of  England,  and  back 
aeiin  for  Uie  prince ;  and  ait  atiU  for  .the  Pope  and  the 
Kbmt  of  Spain.**  This  OToluticm  of  coming  over,  &o.  was 
performed  by  the  animaTs  placing  his  forepaws  on  the 
pooad,  and  taming  OTor  the  chain  on  his  head,  and  goinff 
UA  aeain  in  the  same  fiaahion,  as  the  feat  is  represented 
ii  aa  iUununated  manoaeript  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

(S)  Scm  IL — n.en  he  eompaued  a  tnoHon  of  the  Pro- 
A^  5oa.]  A  "  Motion,**  though  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  ptypttf  more  frequentiy  signified  a  puppet-thow.  In  these 
etmntioDa,  the  suoceeaora  of  the  ancient  Mysteries,  scrip- 
tortl  aabjects  appear  to  have  been  the  most  attractive,  in 
Bea  JoDBOD'a  '*Btaftholomew  Fair,**  Act  V.  Sc.  I.,  the 
BMter  of  a  puppet-show  ejaculates, — "0,  the  motions 
tiat  I  lanthom  Leatherhead  have  given  light  to  in  my 
tone  anoe  my  master.  Pod,  died  !  Jerusalem  was  a  stately 
Udng,  and  ao  was  mneveh  and  the  CSty  of  Norwich,  and 
Sudan  and  Gomorrah,"  &c  Bir.  Halliwell  has  given  an 
cagraring  roprcscnting'  the  performance  of  a  Motion  of  the 
Fiodigal  Son,  copied  from  an  English  woodcut  of  the  seven- 
teenth eentory ;  and  Strott,  in  lus  "  Sports  and  P&stimes," 
npJntM  a  Bartholomew  Fair  nhowman'a  bill,  which  affords 
s  Ufely  pictnre  of  what  a  Motion  was  in  later  times  r — "  At 
Cnmiefn  Booth,  over  against  the  Crown  Tavern  in  Smith- 
field,  during  the  time  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  will  be  pre- 
mted  a  liUle  opera  called  the  Old  Creation  of  the  Worid, 
yet  newly  revived ;  with  the  addition  of  Noah*s  Flood ; 
abo  aevmal  fountains  playing  water  during  the  time  of 
the  phy. — ^The  last  scene  does  present  Noah  and  his  family 
mninff  out  of  the  Ark  with  aU  the  beasts  two  and  two, 
tad  all  the  fowls  of  the  air  seen  in  a  prospect  sitting  upon 
tnes ;  likewiae  over  the  Ark  is  seen  the  Sun  rising  m  a 
Boet  giorioos  manner :  moreover,  a  multitude  of  Angels 
viQ  be  seen  in  a  doable  rank,  whicdi  presents  a  double 
ynspKi,  one  for  the  sun,  the  other  for  a  palace,  where 
viO  be  seen  six  Ai^ls  ringing  of  bells. —  likewise 
llMhioes  deaoend  from  above,  double  and  treble,  with 
DiTes  rising  out  of  Hell,  sad  Laaarus  seen  in  Abraham's 
bosom,"  kc 

(4)  ScmB  II.— 

Jog  on.  Jog  on,  thefoot-paOt  way, 

And  merrUy  hent  the  sUle-a : 
A  merrtf  hearigoes  all  the  dav, 
Yonr  tad  tire*  in  a  mile-a.] 
^^beae  fines  are  part  of  a  song  found  in  a  ooUection  of 
"VHtyBaDads,  Jovial  Songs,  and  Merry  Catches/*  called 
['Aa  Antidote  against  Mebincholy  ; "  1661.    It  is  said  to 
■*e  been  set  as  a  round  for  three  voices  by  John  Hilton  ; 
*^  ^  melody,  a  baae  and  accompaniment  beinff  added, 
■  givakaa foQowi  from  "The  Dancing  Blaster/'  1650,  by 
Mr. Kvi^t  in  his '<  Pictorial  Shakespeare:*'— 
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all    the  day,    Tour  sad  tirea  in  a  mile,     0. 
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(5)  Scene  III.— 

/  hless  the  time. 
When  my  good  falcon  made  herfiiglU  acrou 
Thyfat/ier's  ground,] 

So  in  the  tale: — "It  happened  not  long  after  this  that 
there  was  a  meeting  of  all  the  farmera  daughters  in  Sy- 
cilia,  whither  Fawnia  was  also  bidden  as  the  mistres  of  the 
feast,  who  having  attired  her  selfe  in  her  best  garments, 
went  among  the  rest  of  her  companions  to  the  merry 
meeting,  there  spending  the  day  in  such  homely  pastimes 
as  shepbeards  use.  As  the  evening  grew  on,  and  their 
sportes  ceased,  ech  taking  their  leave  at  other,  Fawnia, 
desiring  one  of  her  companions  to  beare  her  companie, 
went  home  by  the  flocke  to  see  if  they  were  well  folded, 
and  as  they  returned  it  fortuned  that  Dorastus  (who  all 
that  day  had  been  hawking,  and  kilde  store  of  game)  in- 
oountred  by  the  way  these  two  mayds,  and  casting  his  eye 
sodenly  on  Fawnia  he  was  halfe  afraid  fearing  that  with 
Acteon  he  had  scene  Diana ;  for  he  thought  such  exquisite 
perfection  oould  not  be  fotmde  in  any  mortall  creature." 

(6)  SOKNE  III.— 

The  aodi  themtelvet, 

HuvRhling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  heasts  upon  them :  Jupiter 
Became  a  hull,  and  hellou^d  ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bletUed;  and  thefre-rcb'dgodf 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  stoain, 
As  J  seem  now.] 

Literally,  this  is  from  the  novel ;  but  mark  the  ehange 
effected  by  the  few  bat  admirably  chosen  epithets: — 
"And  yet,  Dorastus,  shame  not  at  thy  shepbeards  weede ; 
the  heavenly  godes  have  sometime  earthly  thoughtes. 
Neptune  became  a  ram,  Jupiter  a  bul,  Apollo  a  shep- 
heard :  they  gods,  and  yet  in  love ;  and  thou  a  man 
appointed  to  love." 
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(7)  SCBKB  III.— 


0,  Proserpina, 


For  thejlowert  now,  thaJty  frighted,  thou  Lett* st  fall 
From  Du^t  waggon  /] 

See  the  passage  in  Ovid's  Metamoi'phoBes,  lib.  v. 

"  — —  ut  summa  vestem  laxavit  ab  ora 
Colleeti  florei  tunicis  ceciderc  remUsis, — " 


and  the  following  translation  by  Shakespeare's  ooniem- 
poraiy,  Gliding: — 

"  Neare  Enna  wallei  there  stands  a  lake  Pergiua  is  the  name, 
Cayster  heareth  not  more  songs  of  swannes  than  doth  the  same. 
A  wood  environs  every  side  the  water  round  about, 
And  with  his  leaves  as  with  a  veile  doth  keepe  the  sun  heat  out. 
The  boughes  doo  yeeld  a  coole  firesh  aire :  the  moistnesae  of  the 

ground 
Yeelds  sundrie  flowers :  continual!  spring  is  all  the  yeare  there 

found. 
While  in  this  garden  Proserpine  was  taking  her  pastime, 
In  gathering  either  violets  blew,  or  lillies  white  as  lime. 
And  while  of  maidenlie  desire  she  fild  her  maund  and  lap 
Endevouring  to  out-gather  her  companions  there.    By  hap 
Dis  spide  her,  lov'd  her,  caught  her  up,  and  all  at  once  well 

neere: 
So  hastle,  hot,  and  swift  a  thing  Is  love,  as  may  appeere. 
The  ladie  with  a  wailing  voice  afright  did  often  caU 
Her  mother  and  her  waiting  maids,  but  mother  most  of  all. 
And  as  she  fh>m  the  upper  part  her  garment  would  have  rent 
By  chance  she  let  her  lap  slip  downe,  and  out  the  flowers  went." 

(8)  Scene  lll.—Poiing'gtich  ofsteel.l  "These  poking- 
stickt  were  heated  in  the  fire,  and  made  use  of  to  adjust 
the  plaits  of  ruflEs.  In  Marston's  'Malcontent'  [Act  V. 
Sa  31  1604,  is  the  following  instance :  *  There  is  such 
a  deale  a  pinning  these  nifies,  when  the  fine  clean  fall 
is  worth  all ;  and  again,  if  you  should  chance  to  tcdce 
a  nap  in  an  afternoon,  your  falling  band  requires  no 
pohing-slick  to  recover  his  form,'  &c.  Again,  in  Middle- 
ton's  comedy  of  ' Blurt j  Master  Constable'  [Act  III. 
Sc.  Z\  1602 :  '  Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  get  poking-sticks  with  fair  long  handles,  lest 
they  scorch  your  {lily  sweating]  hands.'  Again,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses,  8vo.  no 
date :  'They  (poking-tiich)  be  made  of  yron  and  Steele, 
and  some  of  brasse,  kept  as  bright  as  silver,  yea  some  of 
silver  itselfe,  and  it  is  well  if  in  processe  of  time  they  grow 
not  to  be  gold.  The  fashion  whereafter  they  be  made, 
I  cannot  resemble  to  any  thing  so  well  as  to  a  squirt  or  a 
little  squibbe  which  little  children  used  to  squirt  out  water 
withal ;  and  when  they  come  to  starching  and  setting  of 
their  ruffes,  then  must  this  instrument  be  heated  in  the 
fire,  the  better  to  stiffen  the  ruffe,'  &c."-— Steevbns. 

(9)  Scene  III. — Of  ajlsh,  that  appeared  upon  the  eoatt 
on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  April,  d:cJ]  **  The  Shake- 
sjperian  era  was  the  age  of  ballads,  broadsides,  and  fugitive 
pieces  on  all  kinds  of  wonders,  which  were  either  gross 
exaggerations  of  fiEbcts  or  mere  inventions.  The  present 
dialogue  seems  to  be  a  general,  not  a  particular,  satire ; 
but  it  may  be  curiously  illustrated  by  an  early  ballad  of  a 
fish,  copied  from  the  imique  exemplar  preserved  in  the 
Miller  collection,  entitled, — *  The  discription  of  a  rare  or 
rather  most  monstrous  fishe,  taken  on  the  east  cost  of 
Holland  the  xvij.  of  November,  anno  1566.'  In  1569  was 
published  a  prose  broadside,  containing, — *  A  true  descrip- 
tion of  this  marvellous  straunge  Fishe,  which  was  taken 
on  Thursday  was  sennight,  the  16.  day  of  June,  this  pre- 
sent month,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God,  1569. — Fmis, 
Qd.  C.  B. — Imprinted  at  London,  in  Fleetstreete,  beneath 
the  conduit,  at  the  signe  of  Saint  John  Evangelist,  by 
Thomas  Colwell.'  In  1604  was  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers*  Company  :  '  A  strange  reporte  of  a  mon- 
strous ^A  that  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  woman^  from  her 
waist  upward,  scene  in  the  sea ; '  and  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  'a  ballad  called  a  baUad  of  a  strange  and  mon- 
struous  fishe  scene  in  the  sea  on  Friday  the  17  of  Febr. 
1603.'  In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  which  contains 
a  renster  of  all  the  shows  of  London  from  1623  to  1642,  is 
'  a  hoenoe  to  Francis  Sherret  to  shew  a  strange  fish  for  a 
yeere,  from  the  10th  of  Marohe,  1635.' " — Halliwell. 
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(10)  Scene  III,— Men  of  Aair.]  A  dance  in  wideh  tfaa 
pertbrmers  were  disguised  as  satyrs,  not  unusually  fomied 
a  feature  of  the  entertainment  on  festival  oocasions  in  olden 
time,  and  this  species  of  masquerade  is  connected  with  a 
very  tragic  incident,  graphically  told  by  Froissart,  wbidi 
occurred  at  the  French  court  in  1392 : — 

'*  It  fortuned  that,  soon  after  the  retaining  of  the  fbra- 
said  knight,  a  mairiage  was  made  in  the  king^s  hooss  be- 
tween a  young  knight  of  Yermandois  and  one  of  the  queen's 
gentlewomen  ;  and  because  they  were  both  of  the  kiBfifi 
ouse,  the  king's  uncles,  and  other  lords,  ladie^aad  da- 
moiselles,  made  great  triumph :  there  was  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans,  Berry,  and  Bourgoyne,  and  their  wivesy  dandng 
and  making  great  joy.  The  king  made  a  great  supper  to 
the  lords  and  ladies,  and  the  queen  kept  her  estate,  de- 
siring every  man  to  be  merry  :  and  there  was  a  squire  of 
Normandy,  called  Hogreymen  Gensay,  he  advised  to  make 
some  pastime.  The  day  of  the  marriage,  which  was  on  a 
Tuesday  before  Candlemas,  he  provid^  for  a  mmnmeTy 
against  night :  he  devised  six  coats  made  of  linen  doth, 
covered  with  pitch,  and  thereon  flax-like  hair,  and  had 
them  ready  in  a  chamber.  The  king  put  on  one  of  them, 
and  the  Earl  of  Jouy,  a  yoimg  lusty  knight,  another,  and 
Sir  Charles  of  Poitiers  the  thnrd,  who  was  son  to  the  earl 
of  Valentenois,  and  Sir  Juan  of  Foix  another,  and  the  son 
of  the  Lord  Nanthorillet  had  on  the  fifth,  and  the  squire 
himself  had  on  the  sixth ;  and  when  they  were  thus 
arrayed  in  these  sad  coats,  and  sewed  Cast  in  them,  they 
seemed  like  wild  woodhouses,*  full  of  hair  from  the  top  c^ 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  This  device  pleased  weD 
the  French  king,  and  was  well  content  with  the  squire  for 
it.  They  were  apparelled  in  these  coats  secretlT  in  a 
chamber  that  no  man  knew  thereof  but  such  as  helped 
them.  When  Sir  Juan  of  Foix  had  well  devised  these 
coats,  he  said  to  the  king, — *  Sir,  command  straightly  that 
no  man  approach  near  us  with  any  torch  or  fire,  for  if 
the  fire  fasten  in  &nyof  these  coats,  we  shall  all  be  burnt 
without  remedy.'  The  king  answered  and  said, — 'Juan, 
ye  speak  well  and  wisely  ;  it  shall  be  done  as  ye  have  de- 
vised ; '  and  incontinent  sent  for  an  usher  of  hia  chamber, 
commanding  him  to  go  into  the  chamber  where  the  laihes 
danced,  and  to  command  all  the  varlets  holding  tordies  to 
stand  up  by  the  walls,  and  none  of  them  to  approach  nesr 
to  the  woodhouses  that  should  come  thither  to  dance. 
The  usher  did  the  king's  commandment,  whic^  was  ful- 
filled. Soon  after  the  Duke  of  Orleans  entered  into  the 
hall,  accompanied  with  four  knights  and  six  torches,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  king's  commandment  for  the  torches, 
nor  of  the  mummery  that  was  coming  thither,  bat  thought 
to  behold  the  dancing,  and  began  himself  to  dance.  Thoe- 
with  the  king  with  Ihe  five  other  came  in ;  they  were  so 
disguised  in  flax  that  no  man  knew  them :  five  of  them 
were  fastened  one  to  another;  the  king  was  loose,  and 
went  before  and  led  the  device. 

'*  When  they  entered  into  the  hall  every  man  took  so 
^rreat  heed  to  them  that  they  forgot  tiie  torehes :  Uie  king 
departed  from  his  company  and  went  to  the  ladies  to  sport 
with  them,  as  youth  required,  and  so  passed  by  the  oueen 
and  came  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who  took  and  held  him 
by  the  arm,  to  know  what  he  was,  but  the  king  would 
not  show  his  name.  Then  the  duchess  said.  Ye  shall  not 
escape  me  till  I  luiow  your  name.  In  this  mean  season 
great  mischief  fell  on  the  other,  and  by  reason  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  howbeit,  it  was  by  ignorance,  and  against  his 
will,  for  if  he  had  considered  before  the  misc^ef  that  fell, 
he  would  not  have  done  as  he  did  for  all  the  good  in  the 
world :  but  he  was  so  desirous  to  know  what  personages 
the  five  were  that  danced,  he  put  one  of  the  torches  that 
his  servant  held  so  near,  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  entered 
into  the  flax  (wherein  if  fire  take  there  is  no  remedy),  and 
suddenly  was  on  a  bright  flame,  and  so  eadi  of  them  set 
fire  on  other ;  the  pitch  was  so  fastened  to  the  linen  cloih, 
and  their  shirts  so  dry  and  fine,  and  so  joining  to  their 
flesh,  that  they  b^an  to  bum  and  to  cry  for  help :  noiM 
durst  come  near  them ;  they  that  did  burnt  their  hands 
by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  pitch :  one  of  them  called 


*  Savages. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS, 


KaatiMniOet  advised  him  how  the  botry  was  thereby ;  he 
fled  thithar,  and  cast  himself  into  a  yeasel  full  of  water, 
vherafn  thej  rinsed  pots,  which  saved  him,  or  else  he  had 
been  dead  as  the  other  were ;  yet  he  was  sore  hurt  with 
the  fire.  When  the  queen  heard  the  cry  that  they  made, 
ihe  doubted  her  of  the  king,  for  she  knew  well  that  he 
■faould  be  one  of  the  six  ;  therewith  she  fell  into  a  swoon, 
wad  kmg^ts  and  ladies  came  and  comforted  her.  A  piteous 
Boise  there  was  in  the  hall.  The  Duchess  of  Ber^  deli- 
vered the  king  fitnn  that  peril,  for  she  did  cast  over  him 
the  tnin  of  her  gown,  and  covered  him  from  the  fire.  The 
king  would  have  gone  from  her.  Whither  will  je  (^1 
qooth  she ;  ye  see  well  how  your  company  bums.  What 
are  ye?  I  am  the  king,  quoth  he.  Haste  ye,  quoth  she, 
lad  get  ycQ  into  other  apparel,  and  come  to  uie  queen. 


And  the  Duchess  of  Berry  had  somewhat  comforted  her, 
and  had  showed  her  how  she  should  see  the  king  shortly. 
Therewith  the  king  came  to  the  queen,  and  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him,  for  joy  she  embraced  him  and  fell  in  a  swoon  ; 
then  she  was  borne  to  her  chamber,  and  the  king  went 
with  her.  And  the  bastard  of  Foiz,  who  was  all  on  a  fire, 
cried  ever  with  a  loud  voice.  Save  the  king,  save  the  king  t 
Thus  was  the  king  saved.  It  was  happy  for  him  that  he 
went  from  his  company,  for  else  he  had  been  dead  without 
remedy.  This  great  mischief  fell  thus  about  midnight  in 
the  hall  of  Saint  Powle  in  Paris,  where  there  was  two 
burnt  to  death  in  the  place,  and  other  two,  the  bastard  of 
Foix  and  the  Earl  of  Jouy,  borne  to  their  lodgings,  and 
died  within  two  days  after  in  great  misery  and  pain." 


yt 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Bcm  III. — Tke  ruddineu  upon  her  Up  is  vetJ] 
Howerer  genend  the  distaste  for  colouring  sculpture  in  the 
|iMiiiut  day,  there  can  be  no  denying  mat  the  practice 
n  <ii  veiy  high  antiquity ;  since  the  painted  low  reliefs 
found  in  such  profusion  in  the  fCgyptian  tombs  are  usually 
•SBgned  to  the  period  B.C.  2400.  In  those  remains  there 
mmn  to  have  oeen  the  same  intention  as  that  shown  in 
the  coloured  Monumental  EflSgies  of  the  later  middle-ages 
and  the  sixteenth  century ;  namely,  the  production  of  a 
perfect  Bnd  sabetantial  image  of  the  person  represented, 
pmited  with  his  natural  complexion  and  apparelled  "  in 
iDi  habit  as  he  lived."  In  this  view  of  the  custom  it  may 
be  divested  of  mui^  of  its  bad  taste ;  especially  if  we 
toppoae  that  reallj  eminent  artists  were  frequently  em- 
pbfed  as  well  on  the  painting  of  the  figure  as  on  the 
modelling  and  carving  it.  The  later  commentators  only 
have  taken  this  the  true  view  of  the  statue  of  Hermione ; 
though  they  have  all  pointed  out  the  poet's  error  in  repre- 
aeotmg  Giidio  Bomano  as  a  sculptor.  We  are  inclined  to 
ienJbi,  however,  vrhether  Shakespeare  committed  any  mis- 


take ujMn  the  subject :  when  he  calls  the  statue  "A  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed,"  he  may 
have  remembered  that  Vasari,  Romano's  contemporary, 
has  recorded  that  "over  his  paintings  he  sometimes  con- 
sumed months  and  even  years,  untu  they  became  weari- 
some to  him."  And  when  he  represents  this  artist  as 
colouring  sculpture,  he'  may  have  recollected  the  same 
authority  states,  that  Giulio  Romano  built  a  house  for 
himself  m  Mantua,  opposite  to  the  church  of  St.  Bamaba. 
'*  The  front  of  this  he  adorned  with  a  fantastic  deeoraiion  of 
coloured  stuccoes  ;  causing  it  aX  the  same  time  to  be  painted 
and  adorned  with  stucco-work  within."  It  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  when  the  practice  of  making  painted  effigy 
portraits  and  busts  was  established,  the  greatest  talent  as 
well  as  the  most  inferior  might  be  employed  on  the 
colouring ;  and  Vasari  adds  further,  that  Giidio  Romano 
would  not  refuse  to  set  his  hand  to  the  most  trifling 
matter,  when  the  object  was  to  do  a  service  to  his  lord  or 
to  give  pleasure  to  his  friends. 


TOL.  m. 
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CEITIOAJj  OPINIONS  ON  THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 


'' '  The  Winter^B  Tale '  is  as  appropriately  named  as ' The  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.'  It  is  one  of  those 
tales  which  are  peculiarl  j  calculated  to  beguile  the  dreary  leisure  of  a  long  winter  evening,  and  are  even 
attractive  and  intelligible  to  childhood,  while,  animated  by  fervent  truth  in  the  delineation  of  character 
and  passion,  and  invested  with  the  embellishments  of  poetry,  lowering  itself,  as  it  were,  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  subject,  they  transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden  age  of  imagination.  The  calculation 
of  probabilities  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  wonderful  and  fleeting  adventures,  when  all  end  at  last  in 
universal  joy :  and,  accordingly,  Shakspeare  has  here  taken  the  greatest  licence  of  anachronisms  and 
geographical  errors ;  not  to  mention  other  incongruities,  he  opens  a  free  navigation  between  Sicily  and 
Bohemia,  makes  Qiulio  Romano  the  contemporary  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  piece  divides  itself  in 
some  degree  into  two  playa  Leontes  becomes  suddenly  jealous  of  his  royal  bosom-friend  Polyxenes, 
who  is  on  a  visit  to  his  court ;  makes  an  attempt  on  his  life,  from  which  Polyxenes  only  saves  himself  by 
a  clandestine  flight ; — Hermione,  suspected  of  infidelity,  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  daughter  which 
she  there  brings  into  the  world  is  exposed  on  a  remote  coast ; — the  accused  queen,  declared  innocent  by 
the  oracle,  on  learning  that  her  infant  son  has  pined  to  death  on  her  account,  falls  down  in  a  swoon,  and 
is  mourned  as  dead  by  her  husband,  who  becomes  sensible,  when  too  late,  of  his  error :  all  this  makes 
up  the  flrst  three  acts.  The  last  two  are  separated  from  these  by  a  chasm  of  sixteen  years ;  but  the 
foregoing  tragical  catastrophe  was  only  apparent,  and  this  serves  to  connect  the  two  parts.  The 
princess,  who  has  been  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Polyxenes*  kingdom,  grows  up  among  low  shepherds ; 
but  her  tender  beauty,  her  noble  manners,  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  bespeak  her  descent ;  the  Crown 
Prince  Florizel,  in  the  course  of  his  hawking,  falls  in  with  her,  becomes  enamoured,  and  courts  her  in 
the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  ;  at  a  rural  entertainment  Polyxenes  discovers  their  attachment,  and  breaks 
out  into  a  violent  rage ;  the  two  lovers  seek  refuge  from  his  persecutions  at  the  court  of  Leontes  in 
Sicily,  where  the  discovery  and  general  reconciliation  take  place.  Lastly,  when  Leontes  beholds,  as  he 
imagines,  the  statue  of  his  lost  wife,  it  descends  from  the  niche :  it  is  she  herself,  the  still  living  Her- 
mione, who  has  kept  herself  so  long  concealed ;  and  the  piece  ends  with  universal  rejoicing,  llie 
jealousy  of  Leontes  is  not,  like  that  of  Othello,  developed  through  all  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  varia- 
tions ;  it  is  brought  forward  at  once  full  grown  and  mature,  and  is  portrayed  as  a  distempered  frenzy. 
It  is  a  passion  whose  effects  the  spectator  is  more  concerned  with  than  its  origin,  and  which  does  not 
produce  the  catastrophe,  but  merely  ties  the  knot  of  the  piece.  In  fact,  the  poet  might  perhaps  have 
wished  slightly  to  indicate  that  Hermione,  though  virtuous,  was  too  warm  in  her  efforts  to  please 
Polyxenes ;  and  it  appears  as  if  this  germ  of  inclination  first  attained  its  proper  maturity  in  their 
children.  Nothing  can  be  more  fresh  and  youthful,  nothing  at  once  so  ideally  pastoral  and  princely,  as 
the  love  of  Florizel  and  Perdita  ;  of  the  prince,  whom  love  converts  into  a  voluntary  shepherd  ;  and 
the  princess,  who  betrays  her  exalted  origin  without  knowing  it^  and  in  whose  hands  nosegayB  become 
crowns.  Shakspeare  has  never  hesitated  to  place  ideal  poetry  side  by  side  of  the  most  vulgar  prose :  and 
in  the  world  of  reality  also  this  is  generally  the  case.  Perdita*s  foster-&ther  and  his  son  are  both  made 
simple  boors,  that  we  may  the  more  distinctly  see  how  all  that  ennobles  her  belongs  only  to  herself. 
Autolycus,  the  merry  pedlar  and  pickpocket,  so  inimitably  portrayed,  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
rustic  feast^  which  Perdita  on  her  part  seems  to  render  meet  for  an  assemblage  of  gods  in  disguise." — 

SCHLBGEL. 
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TKOILUS  AND  CEESSIDA. 


FouRTBBN  yeaiB  before  the  appearance  of  tJie  folio  of  1623,  a  quarto  edition  of  this  plaj  was 
paUifihed  under  the  title  of  "  The  Famous  Historie  of  Trojlus  and  Cresseid.  Excellently 
expressing  the  beginning  of  their  loves,  with  the  conceited  wooing  of  Pandarus  Prince  of  Licia. 
Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  London  Imprinted  bj  G.  Eld  for  B.  Bonian  and  H.  Walley, 
and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  spred  Eagle  in  Paules  Church-yeard,  over  against  the  great  North 
doove.  1609."  In  the  same  year,  another  edition,  or  rather  a  second  issue  of  the  above,  was 
printed  widi  a  different  title-page, — "  The  Historie  of  Troylus  and  Cresseida.  As  it  was  acted 
by  the  Kings  Maiesties  senrants  at  the  Globe.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  London,"  &xi. 
Nor  18  this  the  only  diversity  between  the  two  issues,  for  the  first  contains  the  following  curious 
pie&toiy  address,  which  was  omitted  in  all  the  subsequent  copies, — 

"  A  never  Writer  to  an  ever  Reader.    Newes. 

"  £fcen»]l  reader,  you  have  heere  a  new  play,  never  stal'd  with  the  Stage,  never  clapper-clawd  with  the  palmes 
of  the  Tulger,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palme  comicall ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  braine,  that  never  undertooke 
■DT  thing  connmcafl  Tamely :  and  were  but  the  vaine  names  of  Commedies  changde  for  the  titles  of  commodities, 
or  ci  Flayes  for  Pleas,  you  should  see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  t^em  such  vanities,  flock  to  them 
for  ihe  maine  grace  of  their  gravities ;  especially  this  author^s  Commedies,  that  are  so  firam'd  to  the  life,  that  they 
■erre  for  the  most  common  Commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  sliewing  such  a  dexteritie  and  power 
of  witte,  that  the  most  displeased  with  Flayes  are  pleasd  with  his  Commedies.  And  all  nueh  dull  and  heavy- 
witted  worldlings,  as  were  never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  Commedie,  comming  by  report  of  them  to  his  represen- 
tatioDs,  have  found  that  witte  there  that  they  never  found  in  themselves,  and  have  parted  better- wittied  then 
tbejr  came ;  feeling  an  edge  of  witte  set  upon  them,  more  then  ever  they  dreamd  they  had  brain  to  grinde  it 
on.  So  mudi  and  such  savoured  salt  of  witte  is  in  his  Commedies,  that  they  seeme  (for  their  height  of  pleasure) 
to  be  borne  in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  all  there  is  none  more  witty  then  this  :  And  haa 
I  time  I  would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not,  (for  so  much  as  will  make  you  thinke  your 
tnterae  well  bestowd)  but  lor  so  much  worth,  as  even  poore  I  know  to  be  stufb  in  it.  It  deserves  such  a 
labour,  as  well  as  the  oest  Commedie  in  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  beleeve  this,  that  when  hee  is  gone,  and  his 
Commedies  out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set  up  a  new  English  Inquisition.  Take  this  for  a 
wning,  and  at  the  pernll  of  your  pleasures  losse,  and  Judgements,  refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  lesse  for  not 
boDg  sullied  with  the  smoaky  breath  of  the  multitude :  but  thanke  fortune  for  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst 
you.  Snoe  by  the  grand  possessors  wiUs,  I  beleeve,  you  should  have  Drayd  for  them  rather  then  been  prayd. 
And  so  I  leave  all  such  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  states  of  their  wits  healths)  that  will  not  praise  it. — Vale." 

From  this  address  we  may  conclude  that,  when  first  published,  the  piece  had  not  been  acted, 
or  only  acted  at  court,  and  that,  being  shortly  after  represented  on  the  stage,  it  was  thought 
neeessary  to  withdraw  ihe  preface,  and  substitute  another  title-page. 

In  Henslowe's  Diary  is  an  entry,  showing  that  in  April,  1599,  Decker  and  Chettle  were 
oceii|Hed  in  writing  a  play,  called  ''  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  and  this  may  have  been  the  ''  booke  " 
recorded  <»i  the  Stationers'  Begisters,  February  7th,  1602-3, — 

"  Mr.  Roberts]  The  booke  of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  as  yt  is  acted  by  my  Lo.  Chamberlens  men." 

Farther,  as  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged  was  entitled  the  ^'  Lord  Chamber- 
Isin's  Serrants''  until  the  year  1603,  and  as  some  parts  of  his  '<  Troilus  and  Cressida"  are 
eridently  the  production  of  an  inferior  writer^  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  earlier  piece 
formed  the  basis  of  the  later  one. 

In  the  pre&ce  to  his  alteration  of  the  present  play,  Dryden  remarks  that,  '^  The  original 
stoiy  was  written  by  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard,  in  Latin  verse,  and  translated  by  Chaucer  into 
EnglisL''  **  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,"  perhaps,  to  enter  here  upon  the  question  whether 
**  Myn  anctor  Lollius  "  were  a  tangible  personage,  or  the  mere  creation  of  the  old  bard's  iancy ; 
we  may  be  satisfied  the  plot  of  the  drama  is  immediately  founded  upon  the  poem  of  "  Troylus 
and  dyseyde."  Upon  this  point  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  and  Mr.  Godwin,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Chaucer,"  complains,  with  reason,  that  the  commentators  have  dealt  ungenerously  towards 
the  elder  poet  in  not  acknowledging  the  honour  conferred  up  in  him  by  the  immortal  dramatist, — 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

"  It  would  be  extremely  uiijust  to  quit  the  consideration  of  Chaucer's  poem  of  *  Troilus  and 
Creaseide/  without  noticing  the  high  honour  it  has  received  in  having  been  made  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespear.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  this  respect  a  sort  of  conspiracy 
in  the  commentators  upon  Shakespear  against  the  glory  of  our  old  English  bard.  In  what  they 
have  written  concerning  this  play,  they  make  a  very  slight  mention  of  Chaucer ;  they  have  not 
consulted  his  poem  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  admu'able  drama ;  and  they  have  agreed, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  transfer  to  another  author  the  honour  of  having  supplied  materials  to  the 
tragic  artist.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  *  Shakespeare  has  in  his  story  followed,  for  the  greater  part,  the 
old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was  then  very  popular ;  but  the  character  of  Thersites,  of  which  it 
makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof  that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had  published  his  version 
of  Homer.'  Mr.  Steevens  asserts  that '  Shakspeare  received  the  greatest  part  of  his  materials 
for  the  structure  of  this  play  firom  the  Troye  Boke  of  Lydgate.'  And  Mr.  Malone  repeatedly 
treats  the  *  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  translated  by  Caxton,'  as  '  Shakspeare's  authority ' 
in  the  composition  of  this  drama.  *****  The  fact  is,  that  the  play  of  Shakespear  we  are 
here  considering  has  for  its  main  foundation  the  poem  of  Chaucer,  and  is  indebted  for  many 
accessory  helps  to  the  books  mentioned  by  the  commentators.     ***** 

"  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  probability  and  conjecture  as  to  the  use  made  by  Shakespear  of 
the  poem  of  Chaucer.  His  other  sources  were  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  the  '  Troy 
Book '  of  Lydgate,  and  Caxton's  '  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.'  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  particular  story  of  '  Troilus  and  Cresseide '  among  the  ancients.  It 
occurs,  indeed,  in  Lydgate  and  Caxton ;  but  the  name  and  actions  of  Pandanis,  a  very  essential 
personage  in  the  tale  as  related  by  Shakespear  and  Chaucer,  are  entirely  wanting,  except  a  single 
mention  of  him  by  Lydgate,  and  that  with  an  express  reference  to  Chaucer  as  his  authority. 
Shakespear  has  taken  the  story  of  Chaucer  with  all  its  imperfections  and  defects,  and  has  copied 
the  series  of  its  incidents  with  his  customary  fidelity ; — an  exactness  seldom  to  be  found  in  any 
other  dramatic  writer." 


l§mms  "gti^umUh 


Pbtam,  King  of  Troy. 
Hector, 

T&0ILU8, 

Paris,  >   ffls  Sons, 

Deiphobus, 

Helxnus, 

Margarelon,  a  natural  Son  of  Priam. 

^NEAS, 

Antenor, 

Galchab,  a  Trojan  Priest,  taJcing  part  with  the 

Greeks. 
Pandarus,  Unde  to  Cressida. 
Aqambmhon,  the  Grecian  General. 
Menelaus,  his  Brother, 


} 


Trojan  Commanders. 


Grecian  Commanders, 


Achilles, 
Ultsses, 
Nestor, 
AjaX) 

DiOMEBES, 

Patroclus, 

Thersites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  GredarL 

Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida. 

Servant  to  Troilus. 

Servant  to  Paris. 

Servant  to  Diomedes. 

Helen,  Wife  to  Menelaus. 

Andromache,  TTt/e  to  Hector. 

Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  Prophetess. 

Cressida,  Daughter  to  Calchas. 


Trojan  and  Grecian  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,— Trot     and  th£  Grecian  Camp  Wore  it. 
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PROLOGUE. 


Ix  Troy,  there   lies  the  soene.     From  isles  of 

Greece 
The  prinoes  orgaloos/  their  high  hlood  chaf 'd, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 
Fraagfat  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 
Of  crad  war :  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  haj 
Put  forth  toward  Fhrjgia ;  and  their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troj ;  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  rarish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 
With  wanton  Paris  sleeps ;  and  that's  the  quarrel. 
To  Tenedoe  thej  come ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  harks*  do  there  disgorge 
Thar  warlike  fraughtage.    Now  on  Dardan  plains 
The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  parilions :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 


(•)FintfoUo,  J3ar»«. 

s  Tkt  primeet  orgoloui,— ]    "  Orgulous/'  from   the    French 
OrgmtUlemx^  meaat  proud,  ham^g. 

^  DanUn,  and  Tymbria,  Heliaa,  Chetas,  Troien, 

And  Antenoftidea, — ] 

So  tbcie  naaet  are  exhibited  in  the  folio  1623,  (with  the  exception 
or  the  last,  vhicb  is  there  "  Antenonidut,**)  a  circumstance  that 
leads  as  to  conjecture  Shakespeare  had  consulted  Lydgate's  poem 
caUed,  '*  The  hystorye,  S^e  and  dystraccyon  of  Troye,"— 

"  The  firste  of  all  and  strongest  eke  withal  1 

Was  by  the  Kynge  called  l>ardanyde$  ; 
And  in  storye  lyke  as  it  is  founde, 
Tfmhria  was  named  the  seconde; 
And  the  thixde  called  Helgcu; 


Dardan,  and  Tjmbria,  Hellas,  Chetas,  Troien, 

And  Antenorides,^  with  massy  staples, 

And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts, 

Sperr*  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 

On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Seta  all  on  hazard. — ^And  hither  am  I  come 

A  prologue  arm'd,** — but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen  or  actor's  voice ;  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt*  and  firstlings  of  tiose  broils. 

Beginning  in  the  middle  ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are  ; 

Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 


The  fourthe  gate  highte  also  Cethaas ; 

The  fyfte  Troiana,  the  syxth  Antkonyde$,"  ftc. — 

as  well  as  Caxton's  "  Recuyell  of  the  historyes  of  Troye,"  6c., 
where,  in  the  chapter  headed,  "  How  the  Kynge  Priam  reediffl<>d 
the  cyte  of  troye,"  it  is  said,  "  In  this  Cyte  were  sixe  pryncipall 
gates,  of  whome  that  one  was  named  dardane.  the  seconde  tym- 
bria.  the  third  helya$.  the  fourthe  eheUu.  the  fifthe  tropenne.  and 
the  sixthe  antenorida" 

c  Sperr  up  the  sons  of  Troff.]  The  folio,  where  alone  of  the  old 
editions  this  Prologue  is  given ,  reads, ' '  Stirre  up."  Theobald  first 
proposed  '*  Sperr,*'  an  old  word  signifying  to  shut  up,  which  is  occa- 
sionally used  by  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  of  our  early  writers. 

d  -—  arm'd, — ]  From  this  it  appears  that  the  speaker  of  the 
Prologue,  instead  of  wearing  the  customary  black  cloak,  was 
dressed  in  armour, — "  In  like  conditions  as  our  argument." 

•  —  the  vaunt—]  That  is,  the  van,  the  fore-going,  the  begin- 
ning. 
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SCENE  I.— Troy.     Btfiyrt  Priam'*  PaloM. 


EnifT  Tkoilcs  armed,  and  pAUDAafB. 

Teo.  Call  here  toy  Tarlet ;'  I'll  unarm  ngain  : 
Why  ahould  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan  that  ia  master  of  hia  heart. 
Let  bim  to  field  ;   Troilus,  alaa  !  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  thia  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 


"  ■nckntl)'  lignlQid  %, 


Tko.   The  Qreeka  are  strong,  and   akilful  to 
their  strength, 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fienyneaa  valiant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear. 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  iguonnoe ; 
Lcfia  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  skill -leas  aa  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this; 
for  my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further. 
Ho  that  will  have  a  coke  out  of  the  whe«t  most 
needa  torry  the  gniiding. 


ACT  L] 


TROHiUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[scene  I. 


Tbo.  HaTe  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding;  bat  yoa  must  tairy  the 
bolting. 

Tbo.  Haye  I  not  tamed  ? 

Pan.  Aj,  the  bolting ;  but  jou  must  tarry  the 
ktreiuDg. 

Tso.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening;  but  here's  yet  in 
iJie  word  hereafter^  the  kneading,  the  "making 
of  tbe  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the 
baking;  nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or 
joa  may  chance  to  bum  your  lips. 

Tbo.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be, 
Doth  lesser  blench  *  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fiiir  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 
So,  traitor! — when    she    comes! — when  is   she 
thence?** 

Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than 
erer  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tbo.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — when  my  hearty 
As  wedged  with  a  aigh,  would  rive  in  twain  ; 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  sun  doth  light  a  storm*) 
Boried  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  : 
But  sorrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness. 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's, — well,  go  to, — there  were  no  more 
compaiison  between  the  women, — but,  for  my  part, 
she  is  my  kinswoman  ;  I  would  not,  as  they  term 
it,  praise  her,t — but  I  would  somebody  had  he.ard 
ber  talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise 
TOOT  sister  Cassandra's  wit ;  but — 

Tbo.  0  Pandorufl  !  I  tell  thee,  Fandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  he  drown'd, 
Beply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indiench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
la  Cressid's  love :  thou  answer'st,  ske  is  fair  ; 
Poor'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice : 
HindliBst  in  thy  discourse, — 0,  that  her  hmd^ 
In  10AOK  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
Writing  their  aton  reproach  ;  to  wJvose  soft  seizure 
^A«  cjfgn/eCs  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 


(*}  Old  text,  a^^e^rue,  corrected  by  Rove.       (t)  First  /oUo,  it. 

'— Mencb— ]  To  hleneh  meant  to  Jlineh^  or  start  off.    The 

*qrt  »  fenad  ag»ia  in  **The  Winter's  Talc/*  Act  II.  8c.  2;  in 

.^iM/Aet  U.  8c.2;  and  in  "Measaie  for  Measure."  Act 
IT.  8c.  5. 

^7-  vhen  she  corneal— vhen  is  she  thence fl  So  Rowe;  the  old 


<i. 


Ikem  she  cornea  when  the  it  thence.'* 


«  Ha&dleit  in  thy  discourse,— O.  thai  her  hand,  &c.]  This  Une. 
**  ranaiic,  has  saffered  Anom  a  compositor's  transposition :  the 
eaaiae  reading,  apparently,  being,— 

**  Haadlett  in  thy  discourse  her  hand,  -  0,  that, 
In  wkw  eompartton,"  8ce. 


Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  I — ^this  thou 

tell*st  me, 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me^  when  I  say  I  love  her ; 
But,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it 

Fan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tbo.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  Faith,  I  '11  not  meddle  in 't.  Let  her  be 
as  she  is :  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her ; 
an  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.*^ 

Tro.  Good  Fandarus, — ^how  now,  Fandarus  ? 

Fan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail;  ill- 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you : 
gone  between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for 
my  labour. 

Tbo.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Fandarus?  what, 
with  me  ? 

Fan.  Because  she 's  kin  to  me,  therefore  she 's 
not  so  fair  as  Helen  :  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on 
Sunday ."     But  what  care  I  ?     I  care  not  an  she 

were  a  blackamoor :  't  is  all  one  to  me. 

• 

Tbo.  Say  I  she  is  not  fiur  ? 

Fan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She 's 
a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father ;  let  her  to  the 
Greeks  ;  and  so  I  '11  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see 
her :  for  my  part,  I  '11  meddle  nor  make  no  more 
in  the  matter. 

Tbo.  Fandarus, — 

Fan.  Not  I. 

Tbo.  Sweet  Fandarus, — 

Fan.  Fray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit,     An  alarum, 

Tbo.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours!  peace, 
rude  sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides  I  Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Fandarus^ — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Fandar ; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit 


Unless,  indeed,  the  words,  "her  hand,"  were  intended  to  be 
repeated, — 

*'  Handiest  in  thy  discourse  her  hand — 0,  that  her  handt'*  Sec, 

In  any  case,  it  is  evident  from  what  follows, — *'this  thou  tell'st 
me,**  &c. — that  Troilus  is  repeatinir,  or  pretending  to  repeat,  what 
Pandarus  had  said  in  praise  of  Cie8sida*s  hand ;  and  the  lines 
should  be  marked  as  a  quotation. 

<i  —  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.]  This  was  a  pro- 
▼erbial  expression;  the  meaning, — She  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
80  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  (Xf  Melancholy," — "  —  and  if  men 
will  be  Jealous  in  such  cases,  Ute  mends  it  in  their  own  handt — 
the;  must  thank  themselves.'* 

«  —  she  would  be  as  fur  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.] 
We  are  not  sure  we  understand  this ;  it  perhaps  means, — She 
would  be  considered  as  fair  in  ordinary  apparel  as  Helen  in 
holiday  finery. 
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ACT  I.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SCEVX  II. 


Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  tbj  Daphne's  love, 
"What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India  ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium  and  where  she  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  oui*  bark. 


Alarum.     Enter  -^neas. 

JEsK,  How  now,  prince  Troilus !  wherefore  not 

afield  ? 
Tro.  Because  not  there  :  this  woman's  answer 
sorts,* 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  JRneaSf  from  the  field  to-day  ? 
JRsv..  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
Tro.  By  whom,  -^neas  ? 
uEnb.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed :  'tis  but  a  sou*  to  scorn ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.         [^Alarum. 
^NB.  Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town 

to-day ! 
Tro.  Better  at  home,  if  tvould  I  might ,  were 
may. — 
But  to  the  sport  abroad  ; — are  you  bound  thither  ? 
^N£.  In  all  swift  haste. 
Tro.  Come,  go  we,  then,  together. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  ll.—TIie  same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Cressida  and  Axexander. 

Cres.  \^Tio  were  those  went  by  ? 

AxEX.  Queen  Hecuba  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eastern  tower, 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,  to-day  was  mov'd : 
He  chid*  Andi'omache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  hamess'd  light,** 
And  to  the  field  goes  he  ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

CreSv  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  chides. 

•  —  gorta, — ]  That  is,  $uiittfitt^  it  appropriate.  As  in  "  Henry 
V."  Act  IV.  8c.  I.— 

"  It  $ort*  veil  with  thy  fierceness." 

Brfore  the  iun  rote^  he  was  hamess'd  light.—]   Some  cor- 
ruption has  been  suspected  here :  and  it  is  noticeable,  that  both 
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Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this:  there  is  among 
the  Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  per  se. 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men, — unless  they  are  drunk, 
sick,  or  have  no  legs. 

Alex  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts 
of  their  particular  additions;  ^  he  is  as  valiant  as  the 
lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant :  a 
man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours, 
that  his  valour  is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced 
with  discretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue, 
that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of ;  nor  any  man  an 
attaint,  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it:  he  is 
melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the 
hair :  *  he  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing;  but  every 
thing  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus, 
many  hands  and  no  use ;  or  purblind*  Argus,  all 
eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  Hector  angry? 

Alex.  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in 
the  battle,  and  struck  him  down;  the  disdain f  and 
shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting 
and  waking. 

Cres.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Fandarus. 

Enter  Pandar rs. 

Cres.  Hector 's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What 's  that  ?  what 's  that  ? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid :  what  do 
you  talk  of? — ^Good  morrow,  Alexander. — ^How 
do  you,  cousin  ?    When  were  you  at  Ilium  ? 

Cres.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came  ? 
Was  Hector  armed  and  gone  ere  ye  came  to 
Ilium  ?     Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone,  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so ;  Hector  was  stirrmg  early. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his 
anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres.  So  he  says  here. 


(•)  Vini  foMo,  purblinded. 


(t)  First  folio,  «fM^tm(. 


in  the  quartos  and  folio  the  disputed  word  is  spelt  I9U,  aet 
light:  yet  the  obvious  meaning,  that  Hector  was  lighUy  anncd, 
is  sufficiently  intelligible. 

c  —  additions ;]  Qnaliliett  or  characteristics. 

<1  —  against  the  hair:]  As  we  now  say, — againsi  ike  grain.  The 
French  have  still  the  expression, — &  comirtpoiL 


Pi5.  True,  he  was  so  ;  I  know  the  cuise  too ; 
^11  lij  ibont  him  to-daj,  I  can  tell  them  that : 
*od  there'i  TroiluB  will  not  come  &r  behind  him  ; 
Irt  them  take  heed  of  Troilua ;  I  can  tell  them 
tiatloo. 

Crk*.  What,  is  he  angy  too? 

P*».  Who,  Troilus  ?  Ttailus  is  the  better  mon 
rfltetwn. 

Cu3.  0,  Japiterl  there's  no  comparison. 

Pu.  What,  not  hetween  Troilas  and  Hector  ? 
Oo  jog  know  a  man,  if  yon  see  him  ? 

Cua.  At,  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew 
kk. 

Put.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Can.  Then  you  say  as  I  sajr ;  for,  I  am  sure, 
^ii  not  Hector. 


Pan.  No,  nor"  Hector  is  not  Troilua,  in  some 
degrees. 

Cbbs.  'Tia  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  b  himself. 

Pam.  Himself!  Alas,  poOT  Troilua!  I  would, 
he  were,— 

Crrs.  So  he  is, 

Fan.  Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 

Cbbs.  He  ia  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself]  no,  he's  not  himself, — would 
'a  were  himself !  Well,  the  gods  are  above  ;  time 
must  friend  or  end.  Well,  Troilua,  well,— I  would, 
my  heart  were  in  her  body  ! — No,  Hector  is  not  a 
better  man  than  Troilua. 

Crbs.  Excuse  me. 


>)  Finl  ftolig.  nsl. 


ACT  I.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[Bcxiri  lu 


Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Obes.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other 's  not  come  to 't ;  you  shall  tell 
me  another  tale,  when  the  other's  come  to't. 
Hector  shall  not  have  his  wit*  this  year. 

Cues.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan.  Nor  his  qualities, — 

Cbks.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cbes.  'T  would  not  become  him, — his  own's 
better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece :  Helen 
herself  swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for 
a  brown  favour,  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess) — ^not 
brown  neither — 

Cbes.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cbes.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  praised  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cbes.  'V^liy,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cbes.  Then  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if 
she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher 
than  hb ;  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other 
higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  com- 
plexion. I  had  as  lief  Helen's  golden  tongue  had 
commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cbes.  Then  she's  a  merry  Greek,'  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to 
him  the  other  day  into  the  compassed  window, — 
and  you  know  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs 
on  his  chin. 

Cbes.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulara  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  Q&  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cbes.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter?** 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
him  ; — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to 
his  cloven  chin, — 

Cbes.  Juno  have  mercy ! — how  came  it  cloven? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled:  I  think 
his  smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in 
all  Phrygia. 

Cbes.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cbes.  O  yes,  an  't  were  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then : — but  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, — 


(•)  Old  text,  wiW.— Rowe'8  correction. 

•  —  a  merry  Oieek,— ]  This  expression,  which  seems  to  hare 
meant  a  wag,  or  humourut,  h  frequently  met  with  in  old  books. 
Our  earliest  English  comedy,  •'  Ralph  Roister  Dcister,"  has  a 
character,  who  is  the  droll  of  the  piece,  called  ••  Mathewc  Mcry- 
greeke."    See,  too,  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,  of  the  present  play,— 

"  A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merrg  Greeks." 
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Cbes.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll 
prove  it  so. 

Pan.  Troilus!  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cbes.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  jou 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the 
shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  bow 
she  tickled  his  chin ; — ^indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous 
white  hand,. I  must  needs  confess. 

Cbeb.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chain. 

Cbes.  Alas,  poor  chin  !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But  there  was  such  laughing!  Queen 
Qecuba  laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er, — 

Cbjbs.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed, — 

Cbbs.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire 
under  the  pot  of  her  eyes  ;•— did  her  eyes  run  o*^ 
too? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cbes.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  ? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  spied 
on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cbes.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should 
have  laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair  as 
at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cbes.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  ffere^s  but  one  and  fifty  hain* 
on  your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white, 

Cbes.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true ;  make  no  question  of  thai 
One  and  fifty  hairs,  quoth  he,  and  one  vfhite : 
That  white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  red  are 
his  sons,  Jupiter!  quoth  she,  which  of  these  hairs 
is  Paris,  my  husband  t  The  forked  one,  quoth 
he  ;  plv<:k  H  out,  and  give  it  him.  But  there  was 
such  laughing !  and  Helen  so  blushed,  and  Pans 
so  chafed,  and  all  the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it 
passed. 

Cbes.  So  let  it  now ;  for  it  has  been  a  great 
while  going  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yester- 
day;  think  on't. 

C^s.  So  I  do.* 

Pan.  I  '11  be  sworn  'tis  true ;  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Cbes.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere 
a  nettle  against  May.  [^  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark  I  they  are  coming  from  the  fidd : 

(•)  First  folio,  doe*. 

h  —so  old  a  lifter  f]  A  "  lifter  **  was  aodently  a  cant  term  for  a 
thief;  and  we  still  retain  it  in  shop-lifter, 

c  —  one  and  fifty  hairs—]  The  old  text  has,  "  —  tmo  and  fifty 
hairs,"  &o.,  which  Theobald  changed,  to  make  out  tlie  omnber 
of  Priam  and  his  fifty  sons. 


ACT  l] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSEDA- 


[scene  it. 


shall  we  stand  up  bere,  and  see  them  as  they 
pus  toward  Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet  niece 
Creasida. 

Cbe8.  At  jour  pleasure. 

Pax.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place;  here 
ve  maj  see  most  bravely :  I  '11  tell  you  them  all 
hj  thdr  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  but  mark  Troilus 
abore  the  rest. 

Cbes.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

JEsRAs  passes  aver  the  stage. 

Pax.  That's  JSneas ;  b  not  that  a  brave  man  ? 
lie*s  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell*  you : 
but  maik  Troilus ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Antenob  passes  over, 

Cbes.  \^lio'sthat? 

Pak.  That 's  Antenor ;  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I 
can  teQ  you ;  and  he 's  a  man  good  enough :  he 's 
one  o' the  soundest  judgmentst  in  Troy,  whosoever, 
and  a  proper  man  of  person. — ^When  comes  Troi- 
Ins  ?— I  'U  show  you  Troilus  anon ;  if  he  see  me, 
JOQ  Bfaafl  see  him  nod  at  me. 

Cues.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod?* 

Pak.  You  shall  see. 

Cbes.  If  he  do,  the  rich*^  shall  have  more. 

Hkctob  passes  over, 

Pak.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that ; 
there's  a  feDow ! — Go  thy  way.  Hector  ! — ^there  's 
a  brave  man,  niece  ! — ^O,  brave  Hector  !<1) — Look 
hov  he  looks  I  there 's  a  countenance !  is 't  not  a 
BRfe  man? 

Cbes.  O,  at  brave  man ! 

Pah.  Is  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good : — 
kok  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet !  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  see  ?  look  you  there  !  there 's  no 
jeidDg:  thim's§  laying  on,  take't  off  who  will,|| 
SB  they  say:  there  be  hacks ! 

Cbes.  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Pak.  Swords !  any  thing,  he  cares  not :  an  the 
derfl  come  to  him,  it's  all  one :  by  God's  lid,  it 
does  one's  heart  good. — ^Yonder  comes  Paris,  yon- 
der oomes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece ;  is 't  not 
a  gaOa&t  man  too,  is 't  not  ? — 

Pabis  passes  over, 

^lij,  this  is  brave  now. — ^Who  said  he  came  hurt 
lume  to-day?  he's  not  hurt:    why,  this  will  do 


ORntCoUo  omits,  l<l/. 
(t}nmfe]to«nits,  a. 


(I)  Fint  folio,  iU. 


(t)  Vint  toUoJutlgment. 
(})  Fint  folio  oinit«,  there's. 


*5U<  ke  gUe  pou  Us  nod  f  ]  To  give  the  nod  meant,  we  appre- 
MBd,  Bke  le  ajM  ihe  lior— the  xuiag  some  gesture  which  turned 
^pitfa§diut  whom  It  was  directed  into  ridicule. 


Helen's  heart  good  now,  ha ! — ^Would  I  could 
see  Troilus  now  ! — ^you  shall  see*  Troilus  anon. 

Helenus  passes  over, 

Ckes.  Who 's  that  ? 

Pan.  That 's  Helenus : — I  marvel  where  Troi- 
lus is: — that's  Helenus; — I  think  he  went  not 
forth  to-day : — ^that  's  Helenus. 

Ores.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 

Pan.  Helenus!  no: — yes,  he'll  fight  indif- 
ferent well : — I  marvel  where  Troilus  is  ! — Hark  ! 
do  you  not  hear  the  people  cry,  TroUvs  ? — ^Hele- 
nus is  a  priest. 

Cbes.  "\Miat  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Tbgilus  passes  over. 

Pan.  WTiere?  yonder?  that's  Deiphobus. — 
'Tis  Troilus!  there's  a  man,  niece! — Hem! — 
Brave  Troilus !  the  prince  of  chivalry ! 

Cres.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace ! 

Pan.  Mark  him ;  notet  him ; — O  brave  Troi- 
lus ! — ^look  well  upon  him,  niece ;  look  you  how 
his  sword  is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hacked 
than  Hector's;  and  how  he  looks,  and  how  lie 
goes ! — O,  admirable  youth !  he  ne'er  saw  threc- 
and -twenty. — Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way ! — 
Had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  god- 
dess, he  should  take  his  choice.  O,  admirable  man  ! 
Paris? — ^Paris  is  dirt  to  him;  and,  I  warrant, 
Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eyei  to  boot. 

Cbes.  Here  come  more. 


Forces  pass  over  the  stage. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts  !  chaff  and  bran,  chaff 
and  bran  !  porridge  after  meat ! — I  could  live  and 
die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilus. — ^Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ; 
the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and 
daws !  I  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus, 
than  Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cbes.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles, — 
a  better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles !  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
camel. 

Cbes.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Wellf  well  ? — ^Why,  have  you  any  discre- 
tion ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  do  you  know  what  a 
man  is  ?     Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  diu- 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  sfe.  (t)  First  folio,  not, 

(I)  Firiit  folio,  give  mottejf. 

^  If  he  do,  the  rich  ehall  have  more.]  If  "  rich  **  is  the  genuine 
word,  it  must  have  conveyed  some  allusion  now  lost  to  us; 
possibly,  however,  it  may  be  only  a  misprint  for  itretch, 
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[bcexe  llf^ 


course,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  virtue, 
youth,  liberality,  and  such  like,*  the  spice  and 
salt  that  seasons  a  man  ? 

Ores.  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be 
baked  with  no  date  in  the  pie, — ^for  then  the  man's 
date  is  out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  at  woman  !  a  man  knows  not 
at  what  ward  you  lie. 

Cbes.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to 
defend  mine  honesty ;  my  mask,  to  defend  my 
beauty  ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these :  and  at  all 
these  wards  I  lie,t  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Ores.  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that's 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward 
what  I  would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for 
telling  how  I  took  the  blow ;  unless  it  swell  past 
hiding,  and  then  it's  past  watching. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another  ! 

Enter  Troilus'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with 
you. 

Pan.  TSliere? 

Boy.  At  your  own  house;  there  he  unarms 
him.* 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.  \_Exit  Boy. 
I  doubt  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cbes.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Ores.  To  bring,**  uncle. 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus.  [Eocit, 

Cbes.  By  the  same  token — ^you  are  a  bawd. — 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise  : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Bandar's  praise  may  be  ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing : 
That  she  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is  : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 


{*)  First  folio,  to  forth.  (f)  First  folio,  tuck  another  fooman. 

iX)  First  folio,  /  /y«  at,  at,  ^c. 

*  —  there  he  unarms  htm.]  These  words  are  only  in  the  quartos. 
l>  Fan.  I  '11  be  with  you,  niece,  &c. 

Ores.  To  bring,  uncle.] 

Mr.  Dyce  hat  supplied  some  examples  of  the  peculiar  expression, 
to  be  with  a  person  to  bring, — 

"  And  ril  close  with  Bryan  till  I  have  gotten  the  thing 
That  he  hath  promis'd  me,  and  then  Vll  be  with  him  to  bring." 

Pxblb's  Sir  Ctyomon  and  Sir  Clamydee. 

"  And  here  Til  have  a  fling  at  him,  that's  flat ; 
And,  Balthaxar,  I'll  be  with  thee  to  bring." 

Ktd'i  Spanish  Tragedy^  Act  IV. 
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AckievemerU  is  command  ;  ungairCd,  beseech 
Then*  though  my  heart's  content t  finn  love  doth 

bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[Exewd. 


SCENE  HI.— The  Grecian  Camp.     Bef<n^ 
Agamemnon't  Tent. 

Ti^mpets.     Enter  Agameunon,  Nestor,  Ulys- 
SBS,  Menelaus,  afid  others. 

Agam.  Princes, 
TMiat  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness :   checks  and  dis- 
asters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd  ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us, 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far, 
That,  after  seven  years'  siege,  yet  Troy  walls 

stand, 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim, 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gave't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you 

princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  worits  ;^ 
And  call  them  shameB,^  which  are,  indeed,  nought 

else 
But  the  proti'active  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  Fortune's  love ;  for  then  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown. 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  §  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mass  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  viilue  and  unmingled. 


(*)  First  folio.  That. 

{%)  First  folio,  thinke  them  shame. 


(t)  First  folio.  Contents, 
(f)  Fiist  folio, /»«rf. 


But  the  particular  meaning  it  conveyed  has  yet  to  be  discloeed. 

e  Achievement  is  command;  WMoaifi'tf.  beseech:]  There  is  se 
much  obscurity  in  the  construction  of  this  *■  maxim,**  that, 
although  to  us,  in  its  terse  irregularity,  it  appears  conformable  to 
Shakespeare's  style,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Haiiiet»'s 
neat  substitution,— 

*'  Aehiev'd  nten  us  command,*'  ftc. 

should  be  generally  preferred. 

d  —  b^old  our  works ;]  Mr.  ColHei's  annetator  would  lead,— 
«  —  behold  our  wrecks,*' — perhaps  rightly. 


Nwr.  With  due  obeorvanee  of  thj  godlike* 
seat, 
Gmt  AguuemnOD,  NeeWr  shall  &pp1; 
Aj  kt«t  words.      In  the  reproof  of  chance 
lin  the  true  proof  of  men :  the  sea  being  smooth, 
Hov  many  sbAJlow  bauble  boats  dare  eail 
Ppun  h^  patieott  breaBt,  making  their  way 


(*)  Pint  Mia,  (wtJr. 


With  those  of  nohler  hulk ! 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 

The  strong-rihb'd  Wk  through  liquid  mountains 

BoanJing  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse :  where 's  then  the  sancy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rtvall'd  greatness?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
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Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 

Doth  valour's  show  and  valour's  worth  divide 

In  storms  of  Fortune :  for  in  her  ray  and  hrightness, 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize,* 

Than  by  the  tiger ;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 

Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 

And  flies  fled  under  shade^  why,  then  the  thing  of 

courage, 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize^ 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Re-chides**  to  chiding  Fortune. 

Ulyss.  Agamemnon, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — ^hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty,   for    thy  place   and 

sway, —  [To  Agamemkon. 

And  thou,  most  reverend,  for  thy  sti*etch'd-out 

life, —  [^To  Nestob. 

I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — ^which  were  such, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again, 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver. 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ears*^ 
To  his  experienc'd   tongue, — ^y<^  let    it  please 

both, — 
Thou  great,  and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 
AoAM.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca;^  and  be't  of 

less  expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden^ 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  *  jaws, 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been 

down. 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  lack'd  a  master. 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  : 
And  look  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive. 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected  ?  Degree  being  vizarded. 
The  unwor^est  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 

centre. 


(•)  Old  text,  mattieke. 

*  —  tt«  briw,— ]  The  hor$e-Jijf,  ox  and, 

b  Re>cludet  io  chiding  Fortune.]  The  old  text  has  Relirtsi  for 
which  Pope  substituted  Return*;  Hanmer,  Mepliee;  and  Mr. 
Dyce,  Retorts :  the  two  former  are  not  sufficiently  expressive,  but 
the  last  will  perhaps  be  more  readily  accepted  than  the  word  we 
have  ventured  to  adopt. 

c  On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  ear*—}  So  the 
quartos :  the  folio  reads, — 

"  In  which  the  Heaven*  ride^  knit  all  Oreeke*  eares." 
d  Speak,  prhice  of  Ithaca ;  &c.]  This  speech  is  omitted  in  the 
quarto. 
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Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Oifice,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order ; 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other  ;  ^  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans   check,  to  good  and   bad:    but,  when  the 

planets. 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander,(2) 
What  plagues  and  what  portents !   what  mutiny ! 
Mliat  raging  of  the  sea  I  shaking  of  earth ! 
Commotion  in  the  winds !  frights,  changes,  horrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  upity  and  married  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  iixure !  O,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs. 
The'  enterprise  is  sick  !  How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities, 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores. 
The  primogenitive*^  and  due  of  birih. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurds. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that'  string. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  I  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe : 
Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their*  names,  and  so  should  justice 

too. 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  into  will^  will  inio  appetite ; 
And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  meJte  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And,  last,  eat  up  himself.    Great  Agamemnon, 
This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate. 
Follows  the  choking. 
And  this  neglection  of  degree  it  is. 
That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  withf  a  purpose 
It  hath  to  climb.     The  general's  disdain'd 
By  him  one  step  below ;  he,  by  the  next ; 
That  next,  by  him  beneath :  so  every  step, 
Examplcd  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 


(•)  First  folio,  her. 


(t)  First  foUo,  in. 


•  Amldet  the  other;]  Mr.  Sioger  reads  speciously,  but  certabilj 
in  error, — 

"  Amidst  the  ether." 

t  The  enterprise  it  sick  /]  Hanmer  has, — 

"  Then  enterprise/'  fro. 

g  The  primogenitiTC — "]  Mr.  Collier  asks,  "  Might  ^re  not  read, 
primogeniture  f"—forgettii\  that  Rowe,  Pope,  Theohaid,WartNirtuB, 
Hanmer,  and  Capell  all  read,  prim(^eniture. 


ACT  l] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[scene   III. 


Of  his  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 
Of  pale  and  bloodless  emolation  : 
And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 
Not  her  own  sinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 
Troj  in  our  weakness  stands,*  not  in  her  strength. 
Nbst.  Most  wisely  hath  Ul  jsses  here  discovered 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 
AoAM.    The  nature  of   the    sickness    found, 

Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 
Ultss.  The  great    Achilles, — whom    opinion 

crowns 
The  anew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, — 
HariDg  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
lies  mocking  our  designs :  with  him,  Patroclus, 
UpoD  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  seurril  jests ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Whidh,  slanderer^  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamenmon, 
Thj  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — ^whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
*Tiixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage, — 
Such  to-he-pitied  and  o'er- wrested*  seeming 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in :  and  when  he  speaks, 
Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending;    with  terms  un- 

squared,  [dropp'd, 

Whidi,   from    the    tongue  of   roaring  Typhon 
Would  seemf  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuflf. 
The  large  Achill^,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause ; 
C^iia — Excellent ! — H  w  Agamemnon  jwst ! — 
JW  flay  me  NeAor ; — hem^   and  stroke   thy 

beard, 
^  he,  being  ^dreu*d  ^  to  some  oration. 
That's  done ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
Of  parallels ;  as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 
Yet  god  Achillea  still  cries,  Excellent  ! 
^fi*  Nedor  right  /   Now  play  him  me,  Fatroclus, 
Anting  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm. 
And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 
Moat  he  the  scene  of  mirth  ;  to  cough  and  spit, 
And  with  a  palsy-fumbling  on  his  gorget, 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  sport 


(*}  rmt  folio,  /Jvn. 


(t)  First  folio,  teewte*. 


•~  o'ef-wreiied  teeming— 'i  '*  0*er-wrc*ted  "  means  over- 
*'■*';  the  image  bring  taken  from  the  instrument  called  a 
je^  vhck  was  used  for  tuning  the  harp.  In  the  old  copies  we 
MIC,  ** o'er  rested.*'  and  the  same  mi«take  oecurs  In  a  subsequent 
Act  III.  8c.  3,  where  Cslchas  says, — 

•• But  thin  Antenor, 

I  know  is  stidi  a  wreMt  in  their  affairs,"  &c. — 

'  ^  text  reading, — 

" a  rett  in  their  affairs,"  See. 
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Sir  Valour  dies;  cries,  0/  enough,  Fatroclus; 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel  I   I  shall  split  all 
In  pleasvre  of  my  spleen.     And  in  this  fashion. 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact,* 
Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce. 
Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain 
(Who,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice)  many  are  infect. 
Ajax  is  grown  self-wiU'd  ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles :  *  keeps  his  tent  like  him  ; 
Makes  factious  feasts  ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites — 
A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint — 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rouuded-in  with  danger. 

Ulyss.    They    tax  our    policy,   and    call    it 
cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand  :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
"Wlien  fitness  callsf  them  on ;  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
W^hy,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war ; 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine, 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  [Trumpet  sounds, 

AoAM.  "Wliat  trumpet?  look,  Menelaus. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Enter  Mstrxb, 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

./Ene.  Is  this  great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray 

you? 
Agam.  Even  this. 


(•)  First  folio  inserts,  and. 


(t)  First  folio,  call. 


b  —  being  'dress'd— ]  That  is,  addrest,  prepared. 
c  Severals  and  geneials  of  grace  exact,—]  Mr.  Collier's  anno- 
tator  reads,— 

"Severals  and  generals  all  grace  extract,"  &c.  ;— 

and  Mr.  Singer, — 

" are  of  grace  extract. " 

We  should  prefer, — 

"  Severals  and  generals  of  grace  and  act,"  &c.— 

but  are  not  quite  convinced  that  any  change  is  need^^d. 

T 


ACT  I.] 


TROILUS  AND  ORESSIDA. 


[8C£VB  III. 


^NE.  May  one^  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

AoAM.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm, 
'Fore  all  the   Greekish  heads,  which  with  one 

voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

-^Enb.  Fair  leave  and   large  security. — How 
may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 
Agam.  How  ? 

JEne.  Ay ;  I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reve- 
rence, 
And  hid  the  cheek  he  ready  with  a  hlush 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 
Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us ;  or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

^NE.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair ;  unarm'd, 
As  bending  angels ;  that's  their  fame  in  peace : 
But  when  they  would  seem   soldiers,  they  have 

galls. 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords ;  and  Jove's 

accord,* 
Kothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  ^neas. 
Peace,  Trojan  ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips ! 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
If   that  the*   prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise 

forth : 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends.^ 
Agam.  Sir,   you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself 

JEneas? 
iElNE.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 
Agam.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you? 

^sjt.  Sir,  pardon ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 
Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes 

from  Troy. 
-S)ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper 
him: 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 


(•)  First  folioi  Ae, 


■  and  Jove't  accord, 

Nothing  io  f^ll  of  heart.} 

Mr.  Malone  had  not  "the  smallest  doubt"  that  the  poet  wrote,--- 

'* and  Jove's  a  god 

Nothing  so  full  of  heart." 

We  have  very  grave  doubts  whether  he  wrote  anything  of  the 
kind;  and  are  equally  sceptical  of'Jove'i  accord "  being,  like 
Horace's  **JoveprobanU,^*  an  ablative  absolute,  as  Steevens  sur* 
mised.  To  us,  '*  accord "  appears  to  be  a  depravation  of  some 
word  signifying  of  old  a  membraneous  covering  or  receptacle  for 
the  heart ;  but  this  word  we  must  admit  our  inability  to  supply. 
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Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind ; 

It  is  not  Agamenmon's  sleeping  hour: 
That  thou  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

iBNE.  Trumpet,  blow  loud ; 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents ; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud ; 

ITrumpet  sounds. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call'd  Hector, — ^Priam  is  his  father, — 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continu'd  tnioe 
Is  rusty  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  pmrpose  speak.(3)     Kings,   pnaeea, 

lords ! 
If  there  be  one  among  the  fair*st  of  Chreeoe, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease  ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fean  his 

peril; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession, 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers, — ^to  him  this  diaUenge. 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Gb*eek  did  compass  in  his  anus  ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call. 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 
If  any  come.  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 
If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy  when  he  retires. 
The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-burnt,  and  not  worth 
The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

Agam.  This  shall    be  told  our    lovers,   lord 
^neas; 
If  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  but  we  are  soldiera ; 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love  ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be, 
That  one  meets  Hector  ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he.* 

Nest.  TeU  him  of  Kestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd :  he  is  old  now ; 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  hostf 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 


(•)  First  folio,  17/ &eA«. 


(t)  First  folio,  momU. 


b  But  ufhat  the  rtpining  enemy  commendSt 
That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praise,  sole  pore,  trmuend^Jl 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  who  tubstitntM 
the  senseless  compound  soul-pure,  for  *'  sole  pure,"  the  aehoUaata 
appear  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  tte 
ancient  copies,  and  it  would  seem  presumptuous,  therefbie.  to  i»^ 
turb  the  text.  At  the  same  time,  weentertain  a  firm  convictiosi  that 
Shakespeare  has  suffered  here,  as  in  other  places,  by  a  tdllj  trans- 
position of  his  words,  and  that  he  must  have  written,— 

"  But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  flnne  blows ;  that  praise  pure  Sal  transcenda.** 


ACT  I.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[r^GENE  III 


To  answer  ibr  his  lore,  tell  him  from  me, — 
rO  hide  mj  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beayer, 
And  in  mj  Tantbraoe  put  this  wither'd  brawn ; 
And,  meetiDg  him,  will  tell  him  that  mj  ladj 
Was  fidrer  l£an  his  grandame,  and  as  dhaste 
As  maj  be  in  the  world :  his  youth  in  flood, 
rH  prore  this  troth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

Ms^  Kow  heavens  forbid   such  scarcity  of 
youth!* 

Ult88.  Amen. 

Agam.  Fair  lord  ^neas,  let  me  touch  your 
hand; 
To  OUT  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir.* 
AcliiBes  shaD  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yoonelf  ahall  feast  with  us  before  you  go. 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  aU  except  Ulysses  and  Nestor. 

Ultrs.  Nestor, — 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses  ? 

Ultbs.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  bnun, 
Be  TOO  my  lime  to  biing  it  to  some  shape. 

Nmt.  What  is 't? 

Ultss.  This  'tis: — 
Blnnt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  the  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  nuik  Achilles  must  or  now  be  cropp'd. 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 
To  orefbiilk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how? 

Ultss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
sends, 
Hoverer  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Beiates  m  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.  The  purpose    is    perspicuous  even   as 
substance, 
^Hiose  groesness  little  characters  sum  up  : 
And.  in  the  publication,  make  no  strain, 
But  that  AehiUes,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  hanks  of  Lybia, — ^though,  Apollo  knows, 
Tis  dry  enough, — ^will,  with  gre»t  speed  of  judg- 
ment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
PoioliDg  on  him. 

Cltbs.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think 

,.     yon? 

^xsT.  Yes,  't  is  moat  meet :  who  may  you  else 
oppose. 


\^ 


(•)  First  folio, ;lr«/. 

^,^MP  hmvtma  foMA  met  tear  dip  of  youth  !J  The  quarto 
I,— ir«v  besTent  for/end  meh  ncanllj  of  men  I 

Mtatioii— ]  Mr.  Collier,  following  his  annotator,  reads, 
m," nettber  beiny  aware  that  '< imputation"  was  often 
Ii  that  MBse :  see  «  Hamlet,"  Act  Y.  8c.  S,— "  I  mean,  sir, 
^         -- 9<a;  but  in  the  imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  In 
■laccdbcfte  nafenowed/' 
I  "Z****?-"!  That  is,  nnequaUjf. 

'  WUdt  esteitslii'd,  limbs  are  his  instmments,— ]  This  and 
tts  tve  faOowhif  llaet  axe  omitted  in  the  quarto. 

875 


That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour*  off. 
If  not  Achilles  ?  Though't  be  a  sportful  combat, 
Yet  in  this  trial  much  opinion  dwells  ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 
With    their    fin'st    palate :    and    trust    to    me, 

Ulysses, 
Our  imputation^  shall  be  oddly '^  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action ;  for  the  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 
And  in  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  supposed. 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  choice  ; 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls, 
IVfakes  merit  her  election ;  and  doth  boil. 
As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distilled 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying, 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conquering 

part. 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 
Whidi  entertun'd,  limbs  aref  his  instruments,^ 
In  BO  less  working  than  are  swords  and  bows 
DirectiTO  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech ; — 

Therefore  'tis  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not. 
The  lustre  of  the  better  yet  to  show. 
Shall  show  the  better.®    Do  not  consent 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame  in  this 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what 

we  they  ? 
Ulyss.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from 

Hector, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  aU  should  share  with 

him: 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair :  if  he  were  foiPd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  (^)  draw 
The  sort '  to  fight  with  Hector :  among  ourselves, 


( ■ )  Quarto,  those  honoure. 


it)  Old  text  inserto,  in. 


The  lustre  of  the  better  f/et  to  skowt 
ShaU  ehow  the  better.} 


So  the  folio :  the  quarto  reads,— 


The  luetre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  showing  the  worse  first. 


f  The  sort—]  That  is,  the  lot. 


T   2 


TROILUS  AND  CBESSIDA. 


Give  him  allowance  as  the  worthier  man," 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Mjrrmidon, 
Who  broils    in   loud  applause,  and   make  him 

fall 
His  crest  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull,  brainless  Ajai  come  safe  off, 
We'U  dress  hira  up  iu  voices  ;   if  he  fail, 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still. 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 

Now  /  ttglit  /s  rtIM  1^  aitUt ,-] 


Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  Eissumes,— 
Ajax  emploj'd  plucks  down  AchiUes'  plumes. 

Nkst.  Ulysaes,       ■ 
Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice  ;  •■ 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon  :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other:   pride  alone 
Mast  tarre '  the  mastjffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bune. 


Tbe  old  Uil  rudi.— 


',  Ulfua,  I  btgin.'  ae. 


SCENE  l.—Anolh^  part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 


Bntrr  Ajax  and  THEHBiTEs.tD 


Aju.  Tberaites, — 

Thbr.  Aeameinnun— how    if 

be    had    boiU, 

Aj*i.  TherBites,— 

Thsb.  And  those  boils  did  r 

un?-Saj«,,~ 

id Mt  the  general  run  then?* 

were  not  that  a 

UwAjMK?-— 

A.«.  Bog,- 

Thmu  Then  would  come  some  matter  from 

him;  I  Me  none  now. 

Aju.  Tbuu  biteh-wolfH   eon 

canst  thou  not 

WT    Feel,  then. 

iSlriJcet  him.. 

Thbb.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou 
mongrel  beef-witt«d  lord  I 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  vinewedst'  leaven, 
speak :  I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeneas. 

TuEB,  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and 
holiness  :  but  I  tbink  tby  boree  will  sooner  con  an 
oration  than  tbou  learn  a  prajer  without  hook. 
Thou  canst  strike,  canst  thou  ?  a  red  murrun  o' 
thj  jade's  tricks  1 

Ajax.  Toadstool !  learn  me  tbe  proclamation. 

Tb£B.  Dost  thou  think  I  bare  no  sense,  thou 
strikest  me  thus  ? 

Ajaz.  The  proclamation, — 

Theb.  Tbou  art  proclumed  a  fool,  I  think. 


ACT  II.] 


TR0ILU8  AND  CRES8IDA. 


rgCEXS  L 


Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,*  do  not ;  mj  fingei-s 
itch. 

Ther.  I  would  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would 
make  thee  the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece. 
When  thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou 
strikest  as  slow  as  another.^ 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, — 

Thkb.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  every  hour 
on  Achilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his 
greatness  as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty, 
ay,  that  thou  barkest  at  him. 

Ajax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Theb.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf! 

Ther.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur !  [Beating  him, 

Ther.  Do,  do !  * 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord  ! 
thou  hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine 
elbows ;  an  assinego**  may  tutor  thee.  Thou  scurvy- 
valiant  ass  !  thou  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans ; 
and  thou  art  bought  and  sold*  among  those  of  any 
wit,  like  a  Barbarian  slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat 
me,  I  win  begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou 
art  by  inches,  thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou  ! 

Ajax.  You  dog ! 

Ther.  You  scurvy  lord  ! 

Ajax.  You  cur  !  {^Beating  Mm. 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot !  do,  rudeness !  do, 
camel !  do,  do ! 


Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

AcHEL.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax !  wherefore  do 
you  thus?* 
How  now,  Thersites  !  what's  the  matter,  man? 

Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

AcHiL.  Ay ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

AcHiL.  So  I  do ;  what's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

AcHiL.   Well  I  why,  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him ;  for, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

AcHiL.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  MU. 

%  .  porcupine,—]  Here,  m  in  other  pMMget  where  the  vord 
occurs,  it  ia  spelt  <*  porpentine,"  the  old  form,  which  ought 
perhaps  to  have  heen  retained. 

b  When  thou  art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow 
as  another.]  This  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

e  Do,  do !]  An  expression  of  contempt,  which  was  probably 
accompanied  by  some  mocking  gesture  or  grimace. 
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Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobbed  his  brain  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bonef^ : 
I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia 
m/oi^  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow. 
This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — ^who  wears  his  wit  in 
his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, — ^I'll  tell  you 
what  I  say  of  him. 

AcHiL.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax — 
[Ajax  offers  to  heat  him,  Achilles  irUerpoKt, 

AcHiL.  Kay,  good  Ajax. 

Ther.  Has  not  bo  much  wit — 

AcHiL.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

AcHiL.  Peace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but 
the  fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  you 
there. 

Ajax.  O,  thou  damned  cur !  I  shall — 

AcHiL.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you;  for  a  fool's  will 
shame  it. 

Patr.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

AcHiL.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the 
tenour  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary. 

AcHiL.  Your  last  service  was  sufiTerance,  'twas 
not  voluntary, — no  man  is  beaten  voluntary :  Ajax 
was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  im- 
press. 

Ther.  Even  so  ? — a  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too, 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector 
shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  dther  of 
your  brains ;  'a*  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut 
with  no  kernel. 

AcHiL.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  ? 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses  and  old  Nestor, — ^whose 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  f  grandsires  had  nails  on 
their  toes, — ^yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make 
you  plough  up  the  wars.  J 

AcHiL.  What,  what  ? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth;  to,  Achilles!  to, 
Ajax!  to!' 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'Tis  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much 
as  thou,  afterwards. 


(•)  First  folio,  he.  (f )  Old  text,  tk^r. 

{%)  First  folio,  warre. 

d  ~  an  assinego— ]  "  Assinego  "  is  a  Portuguese  word  fiur  an  ass. 

•  —bought  and  sold—]  That  is,  oiO-mitted.  betrmed.  See 
note  (•),  p.  S18,  Vol.  II. 

f  —  to,  Achilles  I  to,  Ajax !  tol]  7o  /  to  /  are  words  of  encou- 
ragement which  ploughmen  of  old  employed  to  their  dnuffat 
horses  and  oxen. 


ACT  a] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSLDA. 


[SOENE  II. 


Patr.  No  more  words,  Tliersites ;  peace  !* 
Tern.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles' 
bndit  bids  me,  shall  I  ? 
AcHiL.  There's  for  you,  Patroclos. 
Ther.  I  will  see  yon  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere 
I  come  any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep  where 
Aero  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fods. 

[Exit, 
Patr.  A  good  riddance. 
Acnn..  Many,  this,  sir,  is  prodaim'd  througk 
all  our  host : — 
Thai  Hector,  hy  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  aod  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
Tbst  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Muntain, — I  know  not  what;  'tis  trash.     Fare- 
weU. 
AiAX.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him  ? 
AcHiL.  I  know  not,  'tis  put  to  lottery ;  other- 
wise 
He  knew  his  man. 
Ajax.  0,  meaning  you? — I'll  go  learn  more 
of  it.  {^Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  n. — Troy.     A  Boom  in  Priam'«  Palace, 

Elder  Pbiav,  Hectob,   Tboilus,  Pabis,  and 

HsLEanis. 

Pel  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent. 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks : — 
Ddiver  Hden^  <md  all  damage  else — 
Am  hoftour,  loss  of  time,  travail,  expense. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  con- 
sumed 
h  hat  digestion  of  this  comvorant  war, — 
SkaU  he  druds  of: — ^Hector,  what  say  you  to't? 

Hkct.  Thou^  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
thani 
As  fitf  as  toucheth:^  my  particular, 
Yet,  dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  howels. 
More  spongy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  cry  out — Who  knows  wlmt  follows  ? 
Than  Hector  is.     The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure  ;*  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  heacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question, 
Etcij  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes,^ 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen, — I  mean,  of  ours : 


{*)  First  folio  omits,  peace.  (f)  Old  text,  brooch, 

(t)  First  folto,  touchea. 

*  Svzctj  secure ;]  In  other  word«,  over-confident  assurance. 

*  —  dismes,— 1  Teniis. 

c  No  marTel,  ihoagh  jrou  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons,  &c.]  Shake- 
■Psm  repeats  tUi  poor  quibble  on  rmuons  and  rauins  more  than 


If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  oiu^. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours,  nor  worth  to  us, 
Hod  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten. 
What  merit's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tboil.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother ! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  conunon  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  buckle-in  a  waist  most  fathomless 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fie,  for  godly  shame ! 
Hbl.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at 

reasons,® 
You  are  00  empty  of  them.  Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons. 
Because  your  speech  hath  none  that  tells  him  so  ? 
Tboil.  You    are   for  dreams   and    slumbers, 

brother  priest ; 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.     Here  are  your 

reasons: 
You  know  an  enemy  intends  you  harm  ; 
You  know  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous. 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm : 
Who  marvels,  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels. 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove,* 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd? — Nay,  if  we  talk   of 

reason. 
Let's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep:  manhood  and 

honour 
Should  have  hare*-hearts,  would  they  but  fat 

their  thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason :  reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  wordi  what  she  doth 

cost 
The  holdiflg. 

Tboil.         What's  aught,  but  as  'tis  valued  ? 
Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer:  'tis  madf  idolatry, 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive  j: 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects. 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

Tboil.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 

(•)  First  folio,  hard.  (t)  First  foUo,  made. 

iX)  First  folio,  inclineable. 

once.    See  note  (•),  p.  144,  Vol.  II. 

d  And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury,  Sec]   This  and  the  following 
line  are  transposed  in  the  folio. 
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Of  will  and  judgment :  how  mny  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected, 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evaaion 
To  blench  from  thia,  and  to  stand  finn  by  honour: 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  soil'd*  them;  nor  the  remainder 

We  do  not  throw  in  unrespoctive  sieve  t 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks  : 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails  ; 
The  seas  and  winda  (old  wranglers)  look  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service :  he  touch'd  the  ports  desir'd ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,'  whom  the  Greeks   held 

captive, 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and 

freshness 
Wrinklee  Apollo's,  and  makes  stale^  tbe  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt  r 
Ib  ^e  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 


'1  Pint  foUo,  (payrd. 
u  Did  munt,— ]  Thii  n 


(t)  FinI  folio,  MM. 


Whose  price  hath  launcli'd  above  a  thousand  ships. 
And  tum'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchanta. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cried — -Go,  go  .') 
If  you'll  confess  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  bands, 
And  cried — IneatimabU .')  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate. 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did, — 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?     O,  theft  most  base. 
That  we  have  stol'n  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  ! 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stol'n. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place  ! 

Cas.  [WitAoiU.']  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 

Pbi.  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  thia  ? 

Tkoil.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cab.  IWitAout.']  Cry,  Trojans  I 

Hkct.  It  is  Cassandra. 

)i  —  miatei  ittlc  lit  mernlng-i  Tha  gouloTHdi,— "iuk>«ral< 


ACT  IL] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[scene  u. 


Enter  Cassandka,  ravinff,{2) 


Gas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  lend  me  ten  thousand 
eyes, 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 

Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace  ! 

Cab.  Yirgios  and  hoys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled 
eld,» 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst*  hut  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamour !  let  us  pay  hetimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
C7,  Trojans,  cry  !  practise  your  eyes  with  tears ! 
Troj  most  not  he,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Oar  fire-hrand  brother,   Paris,  hums  us  £dl. 
OiT,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen  and  a  woe  ! 
Crr,  ay !  Troy  hums,  or  else  let  Helen  go. 

[Exit, 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high 
strains 
Of  dinnation  in  our  sister  work 
Some  toaches  of  remorse?  or  is  your  hlood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  had  cause. 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

TaoiL.  Why,  hrother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Soch  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  onee  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Because  Cassandra's  mad;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 
Wbidi  hath  our  seTeral  honours  all  engaged 
To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  tonch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons : 
And  Jore  forbid  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Sadi  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain  ! 

Pa&.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings  as  your  counsels  : 
Bat  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
AH  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
^^liat  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  qoarrei  would  excite  ?  Yet,  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pass*^  the  difiBculties, 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Kor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 


(*)  First  folio,  can, 

*  "  wrimki*i  eld, — ^1  The  quarto  ha<  eldert ;  the  folio,  old. 

^  Oar  fin-brmd  InroCber, — ]  An  allusion  to  Hecuba  haying 
jWMiieJ,  when  pregnant  with  Paris,  she  should  bring  forth  a 
^tnaiof  tocch, — 

*• et  face  pragnant 

Ciatei*  regina  Parin  ereat." 

Mneidt  X.  ▼.  705. 

^  —  pass  tkt  diJUnlfiet,^]  A  Tery  doubtful  expression.  Mr. 
CeBio'i  a&notator  reads  poise  for  **  pass." 


Pni.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights  : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack 'd  queen, 
Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up 
On  terms  of  base  compulsion  !   Can  it  be 
That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this. 
Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party. 
Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
When  Helen  is  defended  ;  nor  none  so  noble, 
Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd, 
AMiere  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say, 
Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 
The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said 
well ; 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd, — ^but  superficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy :  * 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong;  for  pleasure  and  revenge 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.  *  Nature  craves 
All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners ;  now, 
Wliat  nearer  debt  in  aU  humanity. 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?     If  this  law 
Of  nature  be  comipted  through  affection  ; 
And  that  great  minds,  of  pailial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same  ; 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king, — 
As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 
Of  nature  and  of  nations*  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  return'd :  thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.    Hector's  opinion 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  ne'ertheless. 


(•)  First  folio,  i^otton. 

*  not  much 

Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  :J 
Did  Shakespeare  find  this  observation  in  the  earlier  play  on  which 
he  bastd  his  *'  Troilus  and  Cresaida,"  or  borrow  it  from  Bacon,  or 
obtain  it  immediately  fh>m  Aristotle  ?  The  inquiry  is  of  some 
importance.  Aristotle  speaks  of  politics— rnv  iroX«T<K»if  ovk  ^TTiK 
otK«£or  oKpoarJ^r  6  v4o^ — though  in  the  passage  above,  as  in 
Bacon's  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  the  remark  is  applied  to 
morals. 
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My  spritelj  brctlircD,  I  propend  to  jou 

la  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 

For  'tia  ft  cause  tliat  bath  no  mean  depcndonce 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

TnoiL.  \\'hv,  there  you  toiich'd  the  life  of  our 

"Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Tlian  the  performance  of  our  heftving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  ; 
Whoae  present  courage  mnj  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame  in  time  to  come  canunizc  us : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  loac 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory. 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action. 
For  the  wide  world's  reveunc. 
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IIkct.  I  am  youn, 

You  vaUant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. — 
I  have  a  t'oieting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spiriw: 
I  was  odvertis'd  their  great  general  slept, 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept; 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Eirvnt. 


EaUr  Tbkbsitks. 

TiiER.  How  now,  Thcrsitca !  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elcpliont  Ajsx 
Parry  it  thus  ?  he  bcals  mo,  and  I  roil  at  him ; 


ACT  n.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SCEICS  IIL 


0,  worthj  satisfaction !  would  it  were  otherwise  ; 
that  I  oould  beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me : 
's&ot,  I'll  learn  to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  I  *11 
see  some  issue  of  my  spiteful  execrations.  Then 
there's  Achilles, — a  rare  enginer.  If  Troy  be  not 
taken  till  these  two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will 
stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves.  O,  thou  great 
tbonder-darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art 
Jore,  the  king  of  gods ;  and,  Mei*cury,  lose  all  the 
terpentiiie  craft  of  thy  caducem  ;  if  ye  *  take  'not 
that  litde-httle  less-than-little  wit  from  them  that 
they  have !  which  short- armed  ignorance  iti*elf 
knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circum- 
Tention  deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  without  drawing 
dieirf  massy  irons  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this, 
the  fengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or,  rather,  the 
bone-ache!  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse  de- 
pendant on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.  I  have 
said  my  prayers ;  and  devil  envy,  say  Amen. — 
What,  ho !  my  lord  Achilles  ! 


Enter  Patkoclus. 

Path.  \Mio'8  there?  Thersites!  Good  Ther- 
Btea,  eome  in  and  rail. 

Thu.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt 
eoonterfeit,  thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of 
mj  oontemplatioQ :  *  but  it  is  no  matter ;  thyself 
upon  thyself!  The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly 
and  ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue,  heaven 
Ucas  tiiee  from  a  tutor,  and  discipline  come  not 
near  thee !  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  direction  till  thy 
deadi !  then  if  she  that  lays  thee  out  says  thou  art 
A  fiur  corse,  111  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she 
nerer  shrouded  any  hut  lazars.  Ajnen. — Where's 
Adiilles? 

Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout  ?  wast  thou  in  X 
priTer? 

Thee.  Ay  ;  the  heavens  hear  me ! 


Enter  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Who's  there? 

Pate.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

AcHiL.  Where,  where? — ^Ajt  thou  come?  Why, 
mj  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served 
^J9elf  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come, — 
what's  Agamemnon  ? 


(*)  Pfnt  feUo,  ikon.  ( t )  First  folio,  M«. 

(t)  First  folio  inserts,  a. 

*IfI  comid  hare  rewumbertd  a  gili  counterfeit,  thou  woulM 
■o<A«0e  flipped  mrf  of  mf  contemplation:]  A  similar  play  on  slip 
ui  emmitrjtitt  the  cant  names  for  false  pieces  of  money,  occurs 
ia'*Koaieo  and  Juliet:"  see  note  (b),  p.  179,  Vol.  I.  By  "con- 
tna^lstioQ,"  he  refers  to  his  previous  devout  imprecations. 

^  —  ef  the  prover. — ]  The  folio  reads,  to  the  creator. 

<  —  pstchery,— ]  •'Patchery"  meant  roguery,  villany;  not 
fMft  SI  Mr.  Celher  persists  in  explaining  it. 


Theb.  Thy  commander,  Achilles: — ^then  tell 
me,  Patroclus,  what's  Achilles? 

Path.  Tliy  lord,  Thersites :  then  tell  me,  I 
pray  thee,  what's  thyself? 

Thkb.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus:  then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  niayst  tell  that  knowest. 

AcHiL.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I  '11  decline  the  whole  question  : — Aga- 
memnon commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord ; 
I  am  Patroelus'  knower  ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool !  I  have  not  done. 

AcHiL.    He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed, 
Thei*sites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool;  Achilles  is  a  fool ; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is 
a  fool. 

AcHiL.  Derive  tliis  ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a 
fool  ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover.** — It 
sufHcos  me  thou  art.  Look  you,  who  comes 
here? 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody. — 
Come  in  with  me,  Thersites.  {^Exit, 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,*'  such  juggling, 
and  such  knavery  !  all  the  argument  is  a  cuckold 
and  a  whore ;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  * 
factions,  and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry 
serpigo  on  the  subject  !  and  war  and  lechery  con- 
found all !  \Exit. 


Enter    Aqaicemnox,    Ulysses,    Nestob,  Dio- 

medes,  and  Ajax. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-dispos'd,  my  lord. 

AoAM.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent*  our  messengers  ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertain ments,  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so ;  lest*  perehance  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  so  say  to  him. 

\Exit» 


(*)  First  folio,  emufo/joiif. 

d  He  shent  our  meuengen;]  An  emendation  of  Theobald;  the 
quarto  reading, — 

"  He  eaie  our  messengers,"  &c. ; — 
the  folio, — 

"  He  tent  our  messengers,"  fee. 

e  Let  him  be  told  so;  lest  perchance  he  think,  &c.]  From  the 
quarto ;  the  folie  having,<-- 

••  Let  hira  be  told  of,  so  perchance,"  Ac. 
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ACT   II.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


fsOElTE  III. 


Ultss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent : 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  liou-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you*  will  favour  the 
man  ;  but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride :  but  why,  why? 
let  him  show  us  at  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[Takes  Agamemnon  aside, 

Nkst.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nkbt.  Who?  Thersites? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have 
lost  his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No  ;  you  see,  he  is  his  argument  that 
has  his  argument, — Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more 
our  wish  than  their  faction  :  but  it  was  a  strong 
composure  a  fool  could  disunite.* 

Ulyss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly 
may  easily  untie. — Here  comes  Fatroclus. 

Nkst.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulysb.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy :  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for 
flexure.:!: 

Re-enter  Patboclus. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sorry , 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness  and  this  noble  state 
To  call  upon  him  ;  he  hopes  it  is  no  other 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

AoAM.  Hear  you,  Patroclus ; — 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answera : 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath  ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues, — 
Not  virtuously  on§  his  own  part  beheld, — 
Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  II  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.     Go  and  tell  him, 
We  came  to  speak  with  him :  and  you  shall  not  sin, 
If  you  do  say  we  think  him  over-proud 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on, 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance ;  yea,  watch 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  you. 
(t)  First  folio,  ;li9A^ 


(t)  First  folio,  ik$. 
(})  First  folio,  o/. 


(II)  First  folio  inserts,  and. 

*  A  strong  composure  a  fool  could  disunite.]  The  folio  reads,— 
a  strong  eounsell  that  a  Foole  could  disunite. 
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His  pettish  luncs,**  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add. 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 
We'll  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war : 
A  Stirling  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant: — ^tell  him  so. 

Patb.  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we  '11  not  be  satisfied  ; 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter  yon. 

[Eoeit  Ultsbrs. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agah.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  j'ou  subscribe  his  thought,  and  sav 
he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How 
doth  pride  grow  ?    I  know  not  what  pride  is.* 

Agam.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and 
your  virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud  cats  up 
himself:  pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet, 
his  own  chronicle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but 
in  the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the 
engendering  of  toads. 

Nebt.  [Aside,']  Yet  he  loves  himself:  is'i  not 
strange? 

Re-erUer  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulyss.  He  doth  rely  on  none  ; 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose, 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.  Things  small  as  nothing,  for  reqaest's 
sake  only,  \peeB ; 

He  makes  important :  possess'd  he  is  with  great- 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breadi :  imagin'd  worthf 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discoune, 


(*)  Vint  toWo,  what  it  is. 


(t)  First  folio,  wroth. 


b  ffu  pettish  lunes,—]    A  eoncction  of  Hanmer :  the  folio 
reading,— 

"  His  pettish  lines,"  frc. 
In  the  quarto,  the  paasage  runs,— 

"  His  course  and  time,  his  ebbs  and  flDirt,  and  if,**  &e. 


ACT  IlJ 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[scene   III. 


That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdoin'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages, 
And  batten  'gainst  itself :  what  should  I  say  ? 
He  is  80  plagaj-proud,  that  the  death -tokensC^)  of  it 
Cry — No  recovery. 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Bear  lord,  go  jou  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
Tis  said  he  holds  jou  well ;  and  wiU  be  led, 
At  jour  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

Ultss.  O,  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so ! 
Well  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles :  shall  the  proud  lord. 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam. 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  mminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipped 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
Xo,  this  thrice-worthy  and  right-valiant  lord 
Most  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquii*'d  ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is, 
Bj  going  to  Achilles : 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fet-aJready  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid  ; 
And  say  in  thunder — AckUles  go  to  him  I 

Nest.  [Aside,']  O,  this  is  well;  he  rubs  the  vein 
of  him. 

Bio.  [Ande.']  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up 
this  applause ! 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
111  pash  him  o'er  the  face. 

AoAM.  O,  no,  you  shaU  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  'a  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheeze*  his 
pride : 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ultss.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow, — 

NxsT.  [Aside/]  How  he  describes  himself ! 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  he  sociable  ? 

Tltss.  [Adde,]  The  raven  chides  Uackness. 

Ajax.  Ill  let  his  humours'  blood. 

AoAx.  [Aside.]  He  will  be  the  physician  that 
ahonld  be  die  patient. 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind, — 

UiTss.  [Aside.]  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 

Ajax.  'A  shotdd  not    bear  it  so,   'a  should 
est  swords  first :  shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Nkst.  [Aside.]  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half. 

Ulyss.  [Aside,]  'A  would  have  ten  shai^es. 

Ajax.  I  wOl  knead  him,  I'll  make  him  supple. 

•  rn  plicese  his  pride:]  III  tiekU  his  pride.     See  note  (b), 
P.»7.Vol.  I. 

*  He**  not  jet  tbrnugh  warm :]  In  the  old  copies  these  words 
vt  iaadTcitently  ascribed  to  Ajax. 


Nkst.  [Aside.]  He's  not  yet  through  warm  :^ 
force  him  with  praises :  pour  in,  pour  in ;  his 
ambition  is  dry. 

Ulyss.  [To  Agamemnon.]  My  lord,  you  feed 
too  much  on  this  dislike. 

Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achillea. 

Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  doth  him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man — but  'tis  before  his  face  ; — 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus 
with  us  !     Would  he  were  a  Trojan  ! 

Nkst.  "WTiat  a  vice  were  it  in  Ajax  now — 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud, — 

Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise, — 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  borne, — 

Dig.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  ! 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of 
sweet  composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck : 
Fam'd*  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'd,  beyond t  all  erudition  : 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight. 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half :  and,  for  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I'll  not  praise  thy  wisdom. 
Which,  like  a  bouni,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts:  here's  Nestor, — 
Instructed  by  the  antiquaiy  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; — 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax',  and  your  brain  so  tcmper'd. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father? 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  son.® 

Dig.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here;  the  hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.    Please  it  our  great  j:  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  to-morrow. 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here's  a  lord, — come  knights  firom  east  to  west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.     Let  Achilles  sleep : 

Light  boats§  sail  swift,  though  greater  hulks  || 

draw  deep.  [Exeunt 


(•)  First  folio.  Fame.  (t)  First  foHo  repeats,  beyond. 

\X)  First  folio  omiU,  great.  (§)  First  folio  inserts,  may. 

(II)  First  folio,  6tt/ArM. 

e  Ajr,  niy  good  son.]  In  the  folio,  these  words  are  attributed  to 
Ulyasejt. 
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ACTm. 

SCENB  I.— Troy.     A  Boom  in  Prinm"*  Pnlaef. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant.  Seev.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upou  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  depend  ujtod  a  noble' gentleman  ; 
Pan.    Frieod,   jou, — pray  you,   a  word  :    do  ■  I  must  needs  praise  liiui, 
not  you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris?  Skrv.  The  lord  be  praised  ! 

Sbrt.  Ay,  sir,  when  ho  goes  before  me.  Pan.  Y^ii  know  me,  do  you  not? 

Fak.  Yon  depend  upon  Um,  I  mMn  ?  |       Srrv,  Faith,  sir,  superficially. 


ACT  UI. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[8CE17E  I. 


Pan.  Friendy  know  rae  better ;  I  am  the  lord 
Pandana. 

Sehv.  I  liope  I  shall  know  jour  honour  better. 

Pav.  I  do  desire  it. 

SsBT.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

[JAmc  within. 

Pax.  Grace  I  not  so,  friend ;  honour  and  lord- 
ship are  my  titles.* — ^What  music  is  this  ? 

Sebt.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music  in 
parts. 

Pak.  Know  yoa  the  musicians  ? 

SssT.  WhoU jy  sir. 

Pax.  Who  plaj  they  to  ? 

SsBY.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pav.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  ? 

Skbt.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pax.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

SvBT.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

Pax.  Fiiend,  we  understand  not  one  another ; 
1  am  too  eoortly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At 
winBe  request  do  these  men  play  ? 

SiBT.  That's  to%  indeed,  sir :  marry,  sir,  at 
the  request  of  Paris  my  lord,  who's  there  in 
penon ;  with  him^  the  mortal  Yenus,  the  heart- 
blood  of  beantjy  lore's  invisible  soul, — 

Pax.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Skby.  No,  sir,  Helen ;  could  you  not  find  out 
tbt  bj  her  attributes  ? 

Pax.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
seen  the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with 
Paris  from  the  prince  Troilus:  I  will  make  a 
compfimental  aasMilt  upon  him,  for  my  business 
Helm. 

Skbt.  Sodden  business!  there's  a  stewed 
phnae,  indeed ! 

ErUer  Pabis  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pax.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this 
iair  company !  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure, 
iiuiiT  guide  them ! — especially  to  you,  fair  queen  ! 
Cur  thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow ! 

HiLEN.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

(•)  First  foUo,  »<;«. 

*  -~  fMtf  teoken  music  J]  Broken  mutic  sifnified  the  music  of 
ittwedinstnimnits.    See  note  (1),  p.  ISO,  YoL  II. 

^  -*«cilfMMy  Mf  •»  fits.]  Paris  mesos  you  speak  in  muiie, 
AidiBg  to  the  "  Bade,  In  tooth ;  In  good  sooth,  Tery  rude." 
"  fto*  vas  snin'ilhm  ■  used  to  denote  the  diTisions  of  a  song ;  at 
itei,  the  song  itaelf ;  and,  occasionally,  a  strain  of  harmony. 

<  Yob  Koat  not  knofw  vhere  he  sups.]  Both  the  quarto  and 
Wjf  jtrt  these  voids  to  Helen ;  indeed,  ve  suspect  the  distri- 
f^M>  of  the  speeches  in  this  scene  is  in  several  instances 


'  —  with  my  disposer  Cressida.]  Ko  scholiast  has  been  for- 
**■»>  eaoogh  to  diseoTer  whT  Paris  terms  Cressida  his  "  dis- 
**^*;  sad  some  editon  transfer  the  speeches  in  which  she  is  so 
to  Hclca,  who,  it  is  thought,  might  apply  the  epithet  in  the 
sf  "handmaid.*'  It  seems,  however,  more  suitable  to 
.  sad  possibly  in  Shakespeare's  day  may  have  been  acol- 
J^]^  tern  for  a  wild,  forward  damici,  since  we  know  that 
l*"**^',*  among  other  meanings,  bore  that  of— inclined  to  wan- 
•«»m.   Thus,  hi  Ftoele'a"  Edward  I."— 

'*  XoMsft.  Say  any  thing  but  lo. 
Onea,  N«ll,  thoa  gaT'st  m«  this. 


Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet 
queen. — ^Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken*  music. 

Pab.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin :  and,  by  my 
life,  you  shall  make  it  whole  again ;  you  shaU 
piece  it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance. — 
Nell,  he  is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.  O,  sir, — 

Pan.  Eude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Pah.  Well  said,  my  lord !  well  you  say  so,  in 
fits.** 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen. 
— My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we'll 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 
me. — ^But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord, — ^my  dear  lord, 
and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus;  honey-sweet 
lord, — 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to : — commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you, —       [melody ; 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  I 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that's  a 
sweet  queen,  i'  faith, — 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  is  a 
sour  offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ; 
that  shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for 
such  words;  no,  no. — ^And,  my  lord,  he  desires 
you,  that  if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper,  you 
will  make  his  excuse. 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ? — my  very- 
very  sweet  queen  ? 

Pab.  What  exploit's  in  hand  ?  where  sups  he 
to-night  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  \ATiat  says  my  sweet  queen  ? — ^My  cousin 
will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know  where 
he  sups.''  [sida.* 

Par,  I'U  lay  my  life,*  with  my  disposer  Cres- 

(•)  First  foUo  omiU,  I'll  lay  my  life, 

Q.  Elinor.  I  pray,  let  go : 
Ye  are  diepwfd,  I  thhik.^ 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '*  Custom  ot  the  Country,"  Act  I. 
Sc.  1,— 

"  Rul.  You  love  a  gentlewoman,  a  young  handsome  woman; 
I  have  lov'd  a  thousand,  not  so  few. 
Am.  You  are  diepo^d." 

And  in  the  same  author's  *'  Valentinian,"  Act  II.  8c.  4,— 

"Chi.  No; 
I'll  make  you  no  such  promise. 

Clan.  If  you  do,  sir. 
Take  heed  you  stand  to't 

Cht,  Wondrous  merry  ladies ! 

Lucina.  The  wenches  are  diepot*d.** 
Mr.  Dyce,  who  has  furnished  the  above  and  other  examplea  d 
this  peculiar  employment  of  the  word,  is  probably  right  m  sup- 
posing the  Princess,  in  •'  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  fl.  Sc.  1,  so 
uses  It,  and  in  that  case  there  should  be  no  break  after  <*  die- 

"  Prim,  Come,  to  our  pavilion :  Boyot  U  ditpee'd." 
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ACT   IIT.l 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SCERE  TI. 


Pan.  No,  no,  no  such  matter ;  jou  are  wide ; 
come,  jour  disposer  is  sick. 

Pab.  Well,  I'll  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.    Why  should  you  say 
Cressida?  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

Pab.  I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy!  what  do  you  spy? — Come, 
give  me  an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be 
not  my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He!  no,  she'll  none  of  him;   they  two 
are  twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  faUing  out,  may  make 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this ; 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may.' 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love:  this  love  will 
undo  us  all.     O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  ! 
-    Pan.  Love  !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 

Pab.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but 
love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so : 

Lovey  love,  nothing  but  love,  still  more  ! 

For,  Oy  lovers  how 

Shoots  buck  and  doe  : 

The  shaft  confounds 

Not  that  it  wounds, 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These  lovers  cry — 0  101  th.ey  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  0  I  0  !  to  ha  !  ha!  he  ! 

So  dying  love  lives  still : 
0 1  0  !  a  while,  but  ha  /  ha  I  ha  / 
0  !  0  !  groans  out  for  ha  I  ha  I  ha  I 

Heigh-ho. 

Helen.  In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nose. 

Pab.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and 
that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot 
thoughts,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and 
hot  deeds  is  love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love  ?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds? — why,  they  are 
vipers:  is  love  a  generation  of  vipers? — Sweet 
lord,  who's  a-field  to-day? 

Pab.  Hector,  Dciphobus,  Helenus,  Ajitenor, 
and  all  the  gallantry  of  Ti-oy :    I  would  fiun  have 


armed  to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  liave  it  so. 
How  chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something ; — ^you 
know  all,  lord  Pandarus  ? 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — ^I  long  to 
hear  how  they  sped  to-day. — You'll  remember 
your  brother's  excuse  ? 

Pab.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  [Exit, 

\_A  retreat  sounded, 

Pab.  They're  come    from  field:    let    us   to 
Priam's  hall, 
To  greet  the  warriora.     Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo 

you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  bucklee^, 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  toucb'd, 
Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Groekish  sinews ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,— disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen.  'T  will  make  us  proud  to  be  his  senrant, 
Paris: 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have ; 
Yea,  overshines  ouraelf. 

Pab.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee  !** 

[Exewiii, 


SCENE  ll.—The  same.     Pandarus'  Orchard. 

Enter  Paipabus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now!  where 's  thymast^?  at  my 
cousin  Cressida's? 

Sebv.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct 
him  thither. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes. — 


Enter  Tboilus. 

How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tboil.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin? 

Tboil.  No,  Pandarus :   I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  waftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver  !    O,  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 


•  Ay,  you  may,  you  may.]  See  note  (<>),  p.  149. 
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b  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee !]  In  the  folio  mi«!akenly 
assigned  to  Helen. 


¥a.  Wtik  here  i'the  orclard,  1 11  bring  her 

etreight.  [Exit 

Tboil.  I  am   giddy;    ezpectation   whirls  me 

The  bnagiDu;  relish  is  so  sweet 

1W  it  cBchuitB  mj  sense ;  what  will  it  be, 

^lu  that  the  wat'rj  palate  tastes*  indeed 

ar  ?  death,  I  fear  me ; 
ome  joj^loo  fine, 
M  sharp  in  Hweetness, 
»>  powers: 
KU- besides, 
ID  my  jojs ; 
'  charge  on  he^n 


I  readj,   shell  come 


She  does  so 

a,  Orlet-r^aitd. 


blush,  and  fet4.'hes  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  wero 
frayed  with  a  sprite:  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is  the 
prettiest  villain: — she  fetches  her  breath  so  short 
as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow.  [ExU, 

Tboil.  Eves  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  mj 
bosom: 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose. 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Re-enttr  Fandabus  with  Cbkhsida. 

Fan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush? 
shame's  a  baby. — Here  she  is  now:  swear  the 
oalha  now  to  her,  that  you  have  awom  to  me. — 
What,  are  you  gone  eg^  ?  you  must  be  watched* 
ere  you  be  made  tame,  must  you  f  Come  your 
ways,  come  your  ways;  an  yoa  draw  backward, 
we'll  put  you  i'  the  fiUs." — Why  do  you  not  speak 

'  —  «tehed— 1  Sm  now  "),  p.  «3,  ToL  II. 

b  — fliK— ]  •'^illt,"<>i  fkUU,  m  lb*  tkUb,  Um  ihini  of* 


a:;t  rrt.] 


TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA. 


[SCEITE  n. 


to  hor  ? — Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  let 's  see 
your  picture.  Alas  the  day,  how  loth  you  are  to 
offend  day-light!  an  'twere  dark,  you'd  close 
sooner.  Sj,  so;  rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.(l) 
How  now,  a  kiss  in  feo-farm  !  build  there,  car- 
penter ;  the- air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight 
your  hearts  out  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the 
tercel,*  for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Troil.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deads :  but 
she'll  bereave  you  o'  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
activity  in  question.  What,  billing  again  ?  Here's 
— In  witness  whereof  the  parties  inter chaiigmhly 
— Come  in,  come  in ;  I'll  go  get  a  fire.        \_Ex'U, 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Troil.  O,  Ciessida,  how  often  have  I  wish'd  me 
thus? 

Cres.  Wished,  my  lord  ? — the  gods  grant ! — O, 
mv  lord ! 

Troil.  What  should  they  grant  ?  what  makes 
this  pretty  abruption?  What  too  curious  dreg 
espies  my  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears* 
have  eyes. 

Troil.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins ;  they 
never  see  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds 
safer  t  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without 
fear  :  to  fear  the  worst  oft  cures  the  worst. 

Troil.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Troil.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ;  when 
we  vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame 
tigers  ;  thinking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  de- 
vise imposition  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo 
any  difficulty  imposed.  This  is  the  monstruosity 
in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the 
execution  confined  ;  that  the  desire  is  boundless, 
and  the  act  a  slave  ta  limit. 

Cres.  They  say  all  lovers  swear  more  perform- 
ance than  they  are  able,  and  yd  reserve  an  ability 
that  they  never  perform  ;  vowing  more  than  the 
perfection  of  ten,  and  discharging  less  than  the 
tenth  part  of  one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of 
lions  and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ? 

Troil.  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we :  praise 
us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove  ;  our 
head  shall  go  bare  till  merit  crown  it :  no  per- 
fection in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present : 
we  will  not  name  desert  before  his  birth  ;  and, 


(•)  Old  text,  trares. 


(4)  First  folio,  iafe. 


»  The  falcon  as  the  tercel,—]  The  meaninj?  of  this  is.— The 
falcon  (the  female  hawk)  I'll  wa^er  to  be  as  good  as  the  terct-l 
(the  male  hawk);  in  other  words,  I'll  back  my  niece  to  be  as 
•taunch  at  that  gam?  as  Trnllus.  So,  in  D  <y's  old  play  of  "  The 
Isle  of  Gulls,"  where  the  characters  are  playing  bovrla, — 

"Dut.  Come,  the  last  marke ;  this  cast  is  worth  all  the  rest. 
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being  bom,  his  addition  shall  be  humble.  Few 
words  to  fair  faith  :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cres- 
sid,  as  what  envy  can  say  worst,  shall  be  a  mock 
for  his  truth  ;  and  what  truth  can  speak  truest,  not 
truer  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 


Ee-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Wh  at,  blushing  still  ?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  ? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I 
dedicate  to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  you'll  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my  lord : 
if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Troil.  You  know  now  your  hostages ;  your 
uncle's  word  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  tpo ;  our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  ai*e  constant,  being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can 
tell  you  ;  they'll  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings 
me  heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day, 
For  many  weary  mouths. 

Troil.  Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  hard  to 
win  ?  [lord, 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won  ;  but  I  was  won,  my 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — ^pardon  me ; — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant 
I  love  you  nt)w ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it : — in  faith,  I  lie  ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown* 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother : — ^see,  we  fookl 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? — 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man ; 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence, 
Cunning t  in  dumbness,  irom  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel : ''  stop  my  mouth. 

Troil.  And  shall,  albeit   sweet  music  issaes 
thence. 

Pan.  Pi-etty,  i' faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  mc ; 
'T  was  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  kiss : 


(f)  Old  text,  Comm'Uf. 


(•)  First  folio,  ^rnip. 

Viol.  The  leader  at  the  follotper. 
Lisa.  Bad'f  the  best." 
Again,  in  "  Lingua,"  Act  I.  Sc.  last,— 

"  Tactut.  Next  after  me,  /  at  tfovraeff  at  any  time.' 
^  My  very  soul  o/ counsel :]  The  folio  reads. 

'*  My  soule  of  counsell  from  w«,"  Arc. 


J 


AOT  UL] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIBA. 


[scene  III. 


I   am    ashamed; — O,   heavens!    what    have   I 

done  ? — 
For  this  time  wiU  I  take  mj  leave,  my  lord. 

Tboil.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.  Leave  1   an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning, — 

Cbes.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tboil.  'V^'liat  offends  you,  lady  ? 

Cbes.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tboil.  You  cannot  shun  yourself. 

Cbbs.  Let  me  go  and  try : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you  ; 
Bot  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone : — 
Where  is  my  wit?*  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

Tboil.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that 
speak  so  wisely.  [than  love  ; 

Cbes.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts  :  but  you  are  wise  ; 
Or  else  you  love  not  ;**  for  to  be  wise,  and  love, 
£xeeedB  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tboil.  O,  that  I  thought  it   could    be    in  a 
womau, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you,) 
To  feed  for  aj-e  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love  ;(2) 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Oadiving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me, — 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  he  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love  ; 
How  were  I  then  unlifted  !  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicity, 
And  ampler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

Cbvs.  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

Tboil.  O,  virtuous  fight, 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most 

right ! 
Troe  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Afprove  their  truths    by   Troilus:    when  their 

rhymes, 
F«n  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Waat  similes,  truth  tir  d  with  iteration, — 
As  troe  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,' 
As  Sim  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre, — 


*  I  would  be  gone  :— 
Where  \\  my  wit  f  ] 

The  foik  tisnrooftes  ihete  lentences. 

*  Of  elM  yo«  2«c«  not ;]  "  Or,  In  otter  iwd»,  you  love  not." 
fl«ek  is  the  umpk  and  obvious  meaning,  thouKh  the  commenta- 
i«i  have  an  overlooked  St.  See  the  notes  ad  I.  in  the  Variorum 
thakespcate,  and  in  more  leeeot  editions.  ... 

*  --aa  vlaBtace  tottae  moon,—]  Tho  belief  in  the  influence  of 
^■HM  Upon  TMetation  was  universally  prevalent  in  Shake- 
•ptrntTt  day  Fanner  bai  illustrated  this  by  an  apt  quotation  from 
Se^'s  "Dl«eov€ry  of  Witchcraft."  1584,— "The  poore  hu«bard- 
Bkn  poceiveth  tf  as  the  iii<reft«e  of  the  inwne  maketh  plants  and 
Bvta|ercatnfca  frutcfull :  so  as  in  the  full  moone  they  are  in  best 
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Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 
As  tnie  as  TroUus  shall  crown  up  the  verse, 
And  sanctify  the  numbci-s. 

Cbes.  Prophet  may  you  be  ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
\Mien  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself, 
T\Tien  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  chardcterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love. 
Upbraid  my  falsehood  !  when  they  have  said — as 

false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or*  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer*s  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  step-dame  to  her  son ; 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  fiilsehood. 
As  false  as  Cressid.i^) 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it ; 
I'll  be  the  witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand  ; 
here,  my  cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one 
to  another,  since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring 
you  together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called 
to  the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call  them  all — 
Pandars ;  let  all  constant  men  be  Troiluses,  all 
false  women  Cressids,  and  all  brokers-betweeii 
Pandars !  say,  Amen, 

Tboil.  Amen. 

Cbes.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a 
chamber  and  a  bed,^  which  bed,  because  it  shall 
not  speak  of  your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to 
death :  away ! 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here. 
Bed,  chamber,t  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear ! 

[^Exetmt. 

SCENE  111.— The  Grecian  Camp. 

Flourisfi.  Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Dio- 
MEDES,  Nestob,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  and 
Calchas. 

Cal.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done 
you. 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.    Appear  it  to  your  mind," 


(«)  First  folio,  at  Winde,  as. 


(t)  First  folio  inserts,  and. 


strength,  decaieingin  thetoan;,  and  in  the  conjunction  doouttcrlie 
wither  and  vade." 

d  —  and  a  bed, — ]  Capell  added  these  words,  which,  or  some- 
thing ei^uivaleut,  appear  to  have  been  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  original  text. 

e  Appear  it  to  your  mind,  &c.]  In  Chapman's  translation  of 
"The  Iliads  of  Homer,"  Book  I.»  we  meet  a  similar  form  ot 
expression, — 

•• 'aflbord 

Impression  of  it  in  thy  souttrj." 
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ACT  III.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SCEKE  IIL 


That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  from  Jove,* 

I  have  abandoned  Troy,  left  my  possession, 

Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name  ;  expos'd  myself. 

From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences, 

To  doubtful  fortunes  ;  sequesfring  from  me  all 

That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 

Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature  ; 

And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 

As  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted : 

I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 

Out  of  those  many  registered  in  promise, 

Which,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf.(4) 

Agam.  What  wouldst   thou  of    us,   Trojan? 
make  demand. 

Cal,  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  An- 
tenor, 
Yesterday  took  ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
Desired  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied  :  but  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wi'est^  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage ;  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes. 
And  he  shall  buy  my  daughter  ;  and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  off  all  service  I  have  done, 
In  most  accepted  pain.® 

AoAM.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fwrly  for  this  interchange : 
Withal,  bring  word  if  Hector  wDl  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Bio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear, 

\_Exeunt  Dioitbdes  and  Calchas. 


Enter  Achilles  and  Patboclus,  before  their 

Tent. 

Ultss.  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entrance  of  his 
tent: — 
Please  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot ; — and,  princes  all. 


•  That,  through  the  tiaht  I  bear  in  things  from  Jove,  ftc]  The 
old  copies  read,  "—to  Jove,"  or,  *•—  to  love,"— it  being  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  latter  vrord  is  intended  for  "  Jove  " 
or  **  love."    Rowe  printed, — 

"  That,  throagh  the  tight  I  bear  in  things  to  come,"  &c. 
Mr.  Collier's  annotator  reads, — 

" Appeal  it  to  your  mind, 

"  That  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  above,"  Src. 

The  substitution  of  "from"  for  "to,"  which  we  have  Uken  the 
liberty  to  make,  supposing  the  compositor  misread  "fro"  as  to, 
receives  some  support  from  the  passage  in  Chapman's  "  Iliads  of 
Homer,"  Book  I.,  where  Chalcas  is  sent  for  to  discover  why 
Apollo  has  struck  the  Greeks  with  the  plague,— 
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Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him  : — 
I  will  come  last.  'Tis  like  he'll  question  me 
Whj  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd  on 

him:^ 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med*cinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink : 
It  may  do  good :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Aoam.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along ; — 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 
AcHiL.  What,  comes  the  general    to  speak 
with  me  ? 
You  know  my  mind,  I'll  fight  no  more  'gainst 
Troy. 
Agam.  What  says  Achilles?  would  he  aught 

with  us  ? 
Nest.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the 
general  ? 

ACHIL.  No. 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  better. 

IJExeunt  Agabiemnon  and  Nkstob, 

AcHiL.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ?  [JSxU. 

AcHTL.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 

AcHFL.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha? 

AcHiL.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.  [ExU. 

AcHiL.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?  know  they 
not  Achilles  ? 

Patb,  They  pass  by  strangely :  they  were  us'd 
to  bend. 
To  send  their  smiles  before  ihem  to  Achilles  ; 
To  come  as  humbly  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AcHiL.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fall'n  out  with  fortune. 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  what  the  decUn'd  is. 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall :  for  men,  like  butt^^es. 


" Let  us  aske,  some  Prophet,  Priest,  or  Move 

Some  dreame  interpreter  (for  dreames,  are  often  sent  from  Jove),* 
ftc. 

b  —  a  wrest — ]  See  note  (•),  p.  27S. 

c  In  most  accepted  pain.]  Hanmer  and  Warburton  read,—- 

"  In  most  accepted  pag" 

d  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tam'd  on  him :] 
"  If  the  eyes  were  bent  on  him,  they  were  tmm'd  on  him.  This 
tautology,  therefore,  together  with  the  redundancy  of  the  line^ 
plainly  show  that  we  ought  to  read,  with  Sir  Thomas  HaniDor, — 

'  Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bait  on  him.'" 

Stxstkks* 


Show  not  their  tneal;  ivings  but  to  the 

And  Dol  >  man,  for  beiog  simply  man. 

Hath  wij  honour  ;  but  honour*  for  those  honours 

That  are  without  him,  as  place,  ricbes  and  favour, 

Priiee  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 

Vhiefa  when  tbej  fell,  as  being  slippery  slanders, 

The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too, 

Do  one  pinck  down  another,  and  together 

Die  in  the  fal].     But  'tie  not  no  with  me : 

PoTtnne  and  I  are  friends  ;  I  do  eiijoj 

Al  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possesB, 

Sare  these  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methialcs,  find  out 

Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 

Al  they  Imve  often  given.- — Here  is  Ulysses ; 

m  interrupt  his  reading. — 

How  now,  Ulysses  I 

UtYsa.  Now,  great  ThetU'  son  ! 

AcHH-.  What  are  you  reading? 

(•)  tint  tdUo,  Imiimr'i. 


Ulths.  a  strangefellow  hero 

Writes  ine,  That  man — how  dearly  ever  parted,' 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  hy  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AcHiL.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  bcMity  that  is  borne  bete  in  the  face. 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes : ''  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense)  behold  itself 
Not  going  from  ilsclf ;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  widi  each  other's  form. 
For  speculaliun  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travcll'd.  and  is  mirr«r'd  there* 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

CnUltr'i  ird  Mr.  Slneer*!  inTiotilar ;  aiid  the  nitrd  "  ipBcullliiin  " 
in  Ihe  preceding  llnr,  which  llicre  Imporl.  niioB,  av'-l.  tod  Ihe 


ACT   III.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[scene  hi. 


Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  ♦  at  the  position, — 
It  is  familiar, — but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,'  expressly  proves — 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  bet  much  consisting,) 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  otlicrs  : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they're  extended;  who, like  an  arch, rever- 
berates 
The  voice  again  ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.  I  was  much  rapt  in  this ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse  ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use  ! 
Wbat  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 
And  poor  in  worth !  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.     O,  heavens,  what  some  men  do. 
While  some  men  leave  to  do  ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  Fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  othere  play  the  idiots  in  her  eye^ ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride, 
While  pride  is  fasting  J  in  his  wantonness ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrieking. 

AcHiL.  I  do  believe  it ; 

For  they  pass'd  by  me,  as  misers  do  by  beggars, — 
Neither  gave  to  me  good  word,  nor  look : 
^\^lat,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

Ulyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 
back, 
"Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion, 
A  great-siz'd  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ; 
Which  are  devour'd  as  fast  as  they  are  made. 
Forgot  as  soon  as  done :  perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep,  then,  the  path ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sous, 


(•)  First  folio  insertf,  U.  (t)  First  folio,  U. 

(})  FinitoUo,  feasting. 

•  —  t'R  hi*  ciroumstance,— ]  "In  the  detail  or  circumduction 
of  his  argument."— JOHKSOK. 

b  —  forthright,—]  A  forthright  means  a  ttrail  path :  thus  in 
ihe  "Tempjat,"  Act  III.  8c.  8,— 

•* here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 

Through  forthright*  and  meanders ! " 
c  —  gilt—]  Query,  •*  —  than  gold  o'erdusted  *' f 
i  D'tet   thought*   unveil   in    their   dumb    cradles.l     "Dumb 
cradlQs,"  the  silent  incunabula  of  thoughts,  may  be  right,  but 
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That  one  by  one  pursue :  if  you  give  way. 

Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright,^ 

Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  iiish  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost ; — 

Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fall'n  in  first  rank, 

Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear,* 

0*er-run  and  trampled  on :  then  what  they  do  in 

present. 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  Time  is  Uke  a  fiishionable  host,  [hand ; 

That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer :  the  welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue 

seek 
Bemuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  for  beauty,  wit, 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 
And  givef  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt"  o'erdusted. 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  gi*eat  and  complete  man. 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner :t  catch  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.   The  cry  went  once§  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive. 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  them- 
selves, 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

AcHiL.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical : 
'T  is  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Pi'iam's  daughters. 

AcHiL.  Ha!  known? 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  ||  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  unoomprehensive  deeps ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the  gods. 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles.^ 


(*)  Old  text,  abject f  neere. 
(I)  First  folio,  begin  to 


(t^  Old  text,  goe. 
({)  First  folio,  omL 


(II)  Old  text,  Plutoe*. 

the  doubtful  expression  and  the  limping  measure  of  tke  line 
instruct  us  to  suspect  some  error  lurks  under  the  word  **  cradles," 
which,  indeed,  we  once  believed  a  misprint  for  oracle*.  Mr.  CoUiei^s 
annotator  proposes  to  restore  the  sense  and  rhythm  by  reading, — 

"  Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  eruditie**' 

and  Mr.  Collier  actually  adopts  *' erudUte*,*'  and  terms  Lt  a  vala- 
able  emendation  ! 


ACT  UL] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SC£jf£   III. 


There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Bunt  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine, 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to  : 
AH  the  commerce  that  jou  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  youi-s,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much, 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena : 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands*  sound  her  trump  ; 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  siiig, — 
Great  Uector'i  deter  did  Achilles  mn  ; 
But  ifur  great  Ajax  bravely  heat  dovm  hinL 
Farewell,  my  lord  :  I  as  your  lover  speak  ; 
The  ibol  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

[Hxit. 

Patr.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  niov'd 
you: 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
la  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this ; 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war, 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;    and   the  weak  wanton 

Cupid 
Shall  frnn  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
fie  ehook  to  lur.f 

AcHiL.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Pate.  Ay,  and  perhaps  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

AcHn..  I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake ; 
My  fiune  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Path.  O,  then  beware ; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  them- 

selres : 
Omiaaon  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  conunission  to  a  blank  of  danger ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achh.  Go  call  Thersit^  hither,  sweet  Patro- 
clus : 
111  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat. 
To  eee  us  here  unarm'd :  I  have  a  woman's  longing. 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage. 
Even  to  my  full  of  view. — ^A  labour  sav'd  ! 


£fUer  Thebsitrs. 


Tbxr.  a  wonder ! 
AcHiL.  What? 


Thee.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  asking 
for  himself. 

AcHiL.  How  so  ? 

Thek.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with 
Hector ;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  he- 
roical  cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

AcHiL.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  A\Tiy,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea- 
cock,— a  stride  and  a  stand:  ruminates,  like  an 
hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to 
set  down  her  reckoning :  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic 
regard,  as  who  should  say — There  were  wit  in  this* 
head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  so  there  is ;  but  it  lies 
as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not 
show  without  knocking.  The  man's  undone  for 
ever;  for  if  Hector  break  not  hb  neck  i'the 
combat,  he'll  break 't  himself  in  vain-glory.  He 
knows  not  me :  I  said.  Good  Tnorrow,  Ajax;  and 
he  replies.  Thanks,  Agamemnon,  What  think  you 
of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  general  ?  He 's 
grown  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster. 
A  plague  of  opinion  !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both 
sides,  like  a  leather  jerkin. 

AcHiL.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him, 
Thersites. 

Theb.  Who,  I  ?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody ;  he 
professes  not  answering  ;  speaking  is  for  beggars  ; 
he  wears  his  tongue  in's  arms.  I  will  put  on  his 
presence ;  let  Patroclus  makef  demands  to  me,  you 
shall  see  the  Pageant  of  Ajax. 

AcHiL.  To  him,  Patroclus:  tell  him, — I  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  pro- 
cure safe  conduct  for  his  pci-son,  of  the  magnani- 
mous, and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times- 
hououred  captain -general  of  the  Grecian  army, 
Agamemnon,  <Src.     Do  this. 

Patb.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax  ! 

Ther.  Hum! 

Patb.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 

Theb.  Ha ! 

Patb.  WTio  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent ; — 

Thee.  Hum  ! 

Patb.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Aga- 
memnon. 

Thee,  Agamemnon  ? 

Pate.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Thee.  Ha! 

Pate.  What  say  you  to't  ? 

Thee.  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Pate.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Thee.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other ;  howsoever,  he 
shall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 


{*/  Flnt  foUo,  ktr  lland. 


(t)  First  folio,  nyrie  ayre. 


(•)  First  folio,  A i*. 


(t)  First  folio  inserts,  hit, 
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Patb.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart 

AcictL.  Why,  hut  he  U  not  in  this  tune,  U  he  ? 

Thbk.  No,  but  he's  out  o'tune  thus.  What 
music  will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked 
out  hJB  brains,  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure,  none, 
— unless  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  hu  siaews  to  make 

Acuu..  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  htm 
straight. 


Thsb.  Let  me  bear*  another  to  his  horw;  for 
that's  the  more  capable  creature.  [sUrr'd ; 

AcuiL.  My  mind  ia  troubled,  like  a  fouDlain 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  boUom  of  it. 

{^Exeunt  Achili-rb  and  Pateoclus. 

Thkb.  Would  the  fi>unt^n  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  1  bad 
rather  bo  a  tick  in  a  sheep  than  such  a  Ttlianl 
ignorance.  [Eat. 


SCENE  I.— Troj.    A  Strert. 


EnUr,  aL  one  tide,  JEnbab,  and  Servant,  with  a 
tarth;  at  the  other,  Pahis,  Dkiphobus,  Am- 
TENOB,  DioMBSBS,  uTtd  otkos,  tctf/t  toTcha. 

Pab.  Sec,  ho  !  who  is  that  there  ? 

Du.  'Tie  the  lord  ^ncos. 

.fint.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? — 
Htil  I  to  good  ounflioQ  to  lie  long, 
As  jou,  prince  Paris,  nothing  hut  hearcnJy  buBineas 
Sbould  rob  m;  bed-mote  of  mr  company. 

Dio,  That's  mj  mind  too.— Good  morrow,  lord 
.tineas.  [hand, — 

Pab.    a    Tali&nt  Greek,    .£neae, — take    his 


Witness  the  process  of  yonr  speech,  wherein* 
You  told  how  Diomed,  in  a  whole  week  by  days. 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field, 

JEsR.  Health  to  you,  valiant  air, 

During  all  question  of  the  gentle  truee  ; 
But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance. 
As  heart  can  think  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm  ;  and,  so  long,  health  : 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  foiee,'  pursuit,  and  policy, 

.^^NB.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 


jropoKi  in  (he  abo 
ind  In  il»  Dthf  r,— 


ACT   IV.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[scene  II. 


With  his  face  backward. — In  liumane  gentleness, 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchises'  life, 
Welcome,  indeed  !   By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently  ! 

Dio.  We  sympathize : — Jove,  let  -3i)neas  Hve, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-morrow  I 

iOlNB.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dig.  We  do ;    and  long  to  know  each  other 
worse.  [ing, 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful*  gentle  giect- 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

iENE.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king ;  but  why,  I 
know  not.  [this  Greek 

Pak.  His  purpose  meets  you :   'twas  to  bring 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid : 
Let's  have  your  company  ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us  :  I  constantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night ; 
Bouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore  :  t  I  fear, 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

jSIse,  That  I  assure  you  ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help  ; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord  ;  we'll  follow  you. 

jEnb.  Good  morrow,  all.  lExit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed — 'faith,  tell 
me  true, 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  most. 
Myself  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dig.  Both  alike  : 

lie  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  fiiends : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  leos  nor  more ; 
But  he  as  he,  the:{:  heavier  for  a  whore. 


(•)  Fintfo\io,de*pighi/urit.  (i)  First  folio,  «pA«rro/. 

(I)  First  folio,  trAtcA. 

*  Wc*tl  DOi  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell.]  Warburton  pro- 
posed,— 

•• what  we  intend  not  sell ; " 
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Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 

Dig.  She's  bitter  to  her  country.     Hear  me, 
Paris, — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk  ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain  :  since  she  could  speak, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath, 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  suffered  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy : 
But  we  in  silence  hold  tins  virtue  well, — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell." 
Here  lies  our  way,  ^Exeunt. 


SCENE  11,—The  mme.     Court  Ufot-e  the 
Jffotue  of  PandaruB. 

Enter  Trgilub  and  Crksbida. 

Trou..  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself ;  the  mora  is 
cold.  [down ; 

Ores.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I'll  call  mine  uncle 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Trgil.  Trouble  him  not; 

To  bed,  to  bed  :  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses. 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Ores.  Good  morrow  then. 

Trgil.  I  pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Ores.  Are  you  a-weary  of  me  ? 

Trgil.  O,  Cressida  !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lai*k,  hath  rous*d  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys*  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Ores.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Trgil.  Beshrew    the   witch!     with  venomous 
wights  she  stays, 
As  tediously  t  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps*  of  love, 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Ores.  Pr'ythee,  tarry ; 

You  men  will  never  tarry. — 
O,  foolish  Cressid  !  I  might  have  still  held  off. 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried.    Hark !  there's 
one  up. 

Pan.  [^Within.']  What,  are  all  the  doors  open 
here  ? 

Trgil.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Ores.  A  pestilence  on  him !   now  will  he  be 
mocking : 
I  shall  have  such  a  life, — 


(•)  First  foUo,  eyes.  (t)  First  folio,  hidiously. 

and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator, — 

"  We  '11  but  commend  what  we  intend  to  •ell." 
The  former,  in  all  probability,  is  ^'bat  the  poet  wrote. 


Enter  PjUiDABua. 

P«,  3a^  now,  how  now  ?    how  go  maideu- 

beadfi? 
-Here,  jou  maid  1  whcre's  my  cousin  Cressid  ? 
Cut.  Go  hoDg  joDTself,  JOU  naughty  mocking 

i«  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  jou  flout  me  too. 
Pm.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — let  her  saj 
^ :— what  have  I  hrougbt  you  to  do  ? 


CflKS.  Come,  come;  heshrcw  jour  hear! !  you'll 
ne'er  be  good, 
Nor  Buffer  others. 

Fan.  Hb,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch  1  ah  poor 
capocchio!* — hast  not  slept  to-night?  would  he 
not,  a  naughty  men,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take 
him!(l)  [Knocking. 


h  pooreipKchiD!— : 


ACT  IV.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRKSSIDA. 


[SGSVX  IL 


Cubs.  Did  not  I  tell  you? — ^would  he  were 
knock'd  i'  the  head ! 
Who's  that  at  door?  good  uncle,  go  and  see. — 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : — 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 
Troil.  Ha,  ha ! 

Cbes.  Come,  you  are  deceived,  I  think  of  no 
such  thing. —  [^Knocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock  ! — Pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[^xeimt  Tboilus  and  Crrssida. 
Pan.  [Going  to  the  doorJ]  Who's  there  ?  what's 
the  matter  ?  will  you  beat  down  the  door  ?  How 
now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  .^Snsas. 

iElNE.  Gt>od  morrow,  loi'd,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there  ?  my  lord  ^neas  ?  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not !  what  news  with  you  so 
early  ? 

^.VB.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  !  what  should  he  do  here  ?      [him  ; 

^NB.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 
It  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you?  'tis  more  than  I 
know,  I'll  be  sworn : — for  my  own  part,  I  came 
in  late.     What  should  he  do  here  ? 

JEnia.  Who  ! — nay,  tlicn : — come,  come,  you'll 
do  him  wrong  ere  you  're  'ware  :  you  'U  be  so  true 
to  him,  to  be  false  to  him :  do  not  you  know  of 
him,  but  yet  go  fetch  him  hither;  go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  reciter  Troilfs, 

Troil.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ?     [you, 

^Ene.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute 
My  matter  is  so  rash :  there  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antcnor 
Deliver'd  to  us  ;  and  for  him  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomcdes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Troil.  Is  it  concluded  so  ? 

.^Enb.  By  Pnam,  and  the  general  state  of 
Troy: 
They  arc  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it.    [me  ! — 

Troil.  [Aside,']  How  my  achievements  mock 
I  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  ^neas. 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 


»  Oftody  pood,  my  lord;  the  secrets  of  natnro 

Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnitp.] 

Mr.  Collier's  snnotator,  to  correct  the  faulty  measure,  reads,— 

" the  secret  laws  of  nature,"  Sec, 

The  error,  we  believe,  however,  is  in  the  word  "  secrets,"  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  misprint  for  "  teereiairty**  or  ieeretariee, 
meaning  confidante.  Thus,  in  Heywood's  *'The  Four  Prentises  of 
Lfindon,"  1632,—"  Prince  Tancred  is  our  royall  eecretaty.^*  Again, 
in  Greene's  '*  Farewell  of  a  Friend,**—**  If  thy  wife  be  wise  make 
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^NB.  Good,  good,  my  lord;   the  secretB^  or 
nature 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  .^Eksas. 

Pan.  Is't  possible?  no  sooner  got  but  lost? 

The  devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will  go 

mad.  A  plague  upon  Antenor  !  I  would,  they  had 

brokers  neck ! 

Enter  Cressida. 

Ores.  How  now?   what's  the  matter?  who 
was  here  ? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah ! 

Ores.  Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly?  where *s 
my  lord  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as 
I  am  above ! 

Ores.  O,  the  gods  ! — ^what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in ;  would  thoa  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom!  I  knew  thou  wouldst  be  his 
death : — O,  poor  gentleman  I — ^A  phigue  upon 
Antenor ! 

Ores.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you,  on  my  knees 
I  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be 
gone ;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor :  thou  must 
to  thy  fother,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus;  'twill 
be  his  death;  'twill  be  liis  bane;  he  cannot 
bear  it. 

Ores.  O,  you  immortal  gods ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must.  [fatho' ; 

Ores.  I   will  not,   uncle:   I  have  foi^t  my 
I  know  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O,  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  folschood, 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  !  Time,  force,  and  death, 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes*  you  can ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I  will  go  in  and  weep; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Ores.   Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my 
praised  cheeks ; 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my 

heart 
With  sounding  Troilus !  I  will  not  go  firom  Troy ! 

[Exeunt 


(«)  First  folio,  exirtmUU, 

her  thy  eeerelary.**  Again,  in  Drayton's  **  Poly-olbioa*  (Notes  to 
Sony  IX.).—**  But  in  that  true  eeeretarp  of  diTinity  and  natiife, 
Solomon,"  &c.  So  also  in  Ben  Jonson's  *'  M acnelic  Lady,"  Act 
IV.  8c.  2,— 

**  If  yon  have  but  a  eeeretarg  lanndress,"  See, 

And  in  the  play  of  **  The  Antiquary,"  Act  III.  So.  1,— 

**—  unless  you  were  Time's  eecretenry**  &c. 


ACT  TT.l 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[scene  iy. 


SCENE    JU.^-The   same.      Before    Pandarus' 

ffotue. 

Enter  Fabts,    TROiLtTB,  Xkeab^    Dkiphobus, 
Airnsson,  and  Diombdbs. 

Fab.  It  18  great  moniing ;  and  the  hour  pre- 
fixed 
Of  her  deliTerj  to  this  yaliant  Greek 
Odoks  fi»t  apon : — good  mj  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  Tou  the  lad  j  what  she  is  to  do. 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Troil.  Walk  into  her  house  ; 

I'D  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently : 
And  to  lus  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 
Think  it  an  altar ;  and  thj  brother  Troilus 
Apriesty  there  offering  to  it  his  own*  heart. 

Fab.  I  know  what  'tis  to  loye ; 
And  wooldy  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help  !— 
Pkne  yoa  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. — Th€  Mme.     A  Boom  in  Pandarus' 

Hotue. 

Elder  Pandabus  and  Cbsssida. 

Pax.  Be  moderate^  be  moderate. 

Chxs.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
Ae  grief  is  fine^  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste. 
And  Tiolentetht  in  a  sense  as  strong 
Ai  that  which  causeth  it :  how  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
IV  like  aDayment  could  I  giye  my  grief: 
Mj  lore  admits  no  qualifying  dross  ;  X 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Pah.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes. — 


Enter  Tboilus. 

Ah  sweet  ducks  !§ 
Cns.  O,  Troilus !  Troilus !    [EmJbracing  him. 
Pax.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  I     Let 

Bie  embnce  too.    0,  heart, — as  the  goodly  saying 

is,— 

0,  hearty  0,\\  heavy  heart, 


Why  tigKst  thou  without  breaking  f 


nm  Mb  oBiU,  tm.  (t)  First  folio,  And  no  letse  in. 

12)  Rm  ibllo,  eroue.  (f )  Pint  folio,  a  $weet  dueke, 

ri)  Old  text  omits,  O. 

*— eaorfgn'd— ]  SmUd, tnrn eonsigno. 


where  he  answers  again. 

Because  thou  canst  not.  ease  thy  smart. 
By  friendshijy  nor  by  speaking. 

There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.  Let  us  cast  away 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a 
verse ;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now,  lambs  ? 

Tboil.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd*  a 
purity. 
That  the  bless'd  gods — as  angry  with  my  ^cy, 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — ^take  thee  from  me. 

Cbes.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay  ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Ores.  And  is  it  true  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  ? 

Tboil.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cbes.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Troil.  From  Troy  and  Troilus. 

Cbes.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Tboil.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one.t 
Injurious  Time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how : 
As  many  &rewe11s  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd'  kisses  to  them. 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distasted  i  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

^NE.  [  Without.^  My  lord,  is  the  lady  ready  ? 

Tboil.  Hark  I   you  are  call'd :  some  say  the 
Genius  so 
Cries,  Come  I  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  to  lay  this 
wind,  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root ! 

[Exit. 

Cbes.  I  must,  then,  to  the  Grecians  ? 

Tboil.  No  remedy. 

Cbes.  A  woeful   Cressid  'mongst  the  merry 
Greeks  I 
When  shall  we  see  again  ?^ 

Tboil.  Hear  me,  my  love :  be  thou  but  true  of 
heart, —  [this  ? 

Cbes.  I  true  !  how  now  !  what  wicked  deem  is 

Tboil.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : — 
I  speak  hot,  be  thou  true,  as  fearing  thee ; 


(•)  First  folio,  $irange.  (t)  First  folio,  our. 

a)  First  folio.  Distasting. 

b  When  shall  we  see  again  ?]  In  the  folio,  this  inqniiy  is  wrongly 
ascribed  to  Troilus. 
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ACT  IV.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[8CBHE  IT. 


For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  Death  himself, 

That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 

But,  be  tlwu  iru^,  say  I,  to  fashion  in 

My  sequent  protestation  ;  he  thou  true, 

And  I  will  see  thee.  [dangers 

Cbes.  O,  you  shall  he  expos'd,  my  loi-d,  to 
As  infinite  as  imminent !  hut  1  Ml  he  true. 

Tboil.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.  Wear 
this  sleeve.  [you  ? 

Ores.  And  you  this  glove.     WTien  shall  I  see 

Troil.  I  will  corrupt  tiie  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  he  true. 

Cbes.  O,  heavens  \—be  true,  again  ? 

Troil.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality  ; 
They're  loving,  well  composed  with  gifts  of  nature,' 
And  flowing''  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise ; 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  heseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afeard.* 

Ores.  O,  heavens !  you  love  me  not. 

Tboil.  Die  I  a  villain  then  I 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To   which  the   Grecians   are  most  prompt  and 

pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumh-discoursive  devil, 
That  tempts  most  cunningly  :  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cbes.  Do  you  think  I  will  ? 

Tboil.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done  that  we  will  not : 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powei-s, 
Pi-esuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

iExK.  [WUfiout]  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Tboil.  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  [  WUJiOut.']  Brother  Troilus  ! 

Tboil.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 

And  bring  ^neas  and  the  Grecian  with  you. 

Cres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tboil.  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  1  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain  and  true ; — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

(•)  First  folio,  afraid, 

•  Thrp're  loving,  well  eompna'd  with  gifls  of  nature,—]  The 
folio  reais,  guift ;  the  line  is  otnuted  in  the  quarto. 

b  And  flowing  o'er,  &c.]  The  folio  reads,  '*  Flowlngand  swelling 
o'er,*'  &c  ;  but  one  or  other  of  tlie  words  wa^  certti.nly  intfiidid  to 

be  cancelled.  .        ..  ,     .  ,     .  * 

c  I'll  answer  to  mg  lust:]    "  Lu»t,"  in  its  ancient  sense  cf 
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Enter   JEsejls,   Pabis,   .\NTENOfi,   Dbiphobus, 

and  DiouBDEs. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you : 
At  the  port,  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand ; 
And  by  the  way  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage  ;  *  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tboil.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  oonr- 
teously. 
To  shame  the  zeal  t  of  my  petition  to  thee,  J 
In  §  praising  her :  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I  '11  cut  thy  throat  I 

Dio.  O,  he  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus : 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  lust  :^  and  know  yoU;||  lord, 
I  '11  nothing  do  on  charge :  to  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  say — Be't  so, 
I  '11  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — No. 

Tboil.  Come,   to    the    port. — I'll    teU   thee, 
Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  bide  thy  bead. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk.(S) 
[Exeunt  Tboilus,  Cbessida,  and  Diomrdks. 

\_Trumpet  heard, 

Pab.  Hark !  Hector's  trumpet. 

w^XR.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  liim  toT  the  field. 

Pab.  'T  is  Troilus'  fault :  come,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight.* 

^-Ene.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity) 
Lot  us  adilress  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  w^orth  and  single  chivalry.       lExeunt 


(*)  First  fo'.io,  visage. 
(t)  Fir.Hl  folio,  totcardt. 
(II J  First  folio,  mg. 


(t)  Old  te\t.  «^'<#. 
(S)  First  fnlio. /. 
(f )  Firat  folio,  i: 


pfeature,  is  intelligible ;  but  it  looks  very  like  a  mlsoiinl  for 
trust. 

i  Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight.]  In  the  folio,  where  aloM 
this  line  is  found,  the  prefix  is  "  Dm." 


8CE\E  v.— 7^  Grecian  Camp.      Litis  tet  out. 

ft*r  Ajax,  armfd ;    Aqaup.unox,  AcHtiLES, 
Fatboclcs,  Menelaus,  Ulysbeb,  Xbstob, 

AeiK.  Here  art  thou  i 


Anticipating  time  witli  starting  courage.' 
Give  witli  thy  trumpet  a  loiid  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajai ;  lliat  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hitlier. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  ray  purse. 

Now  crnck  thy  hings,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe  : 
appointment  fresh  and  |  Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  biaa"  eheek 
■  Out-swell  the  cholic  of  puff'd  Aquilon  ; 


rt-.lhep. 

n  art  ihou  Id  appoini 


<kac«llni|dH,  Ihe  puuge  ii  polDlid  lbD>  ■ 


<") 


-  ipliHti  bid  e'ltil. — ]  "  Swdlini 


ACT    IV.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRE8SIDA. 


[8CE5E  T. 


Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout 

hlood; 
Thou  hlow'st  for  Hector.  [^Trumpet  sounds. 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

AcHiL.  'Tis  hut  early  days. 

Agah.  Is  not  yond*  Diomed,  with  Calchas' 
daughter  ? 

Ulyss.  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  eai'th. 

Enter  Diohsdrs,  ttM  Cbessida. 

AoAM.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

Dig.  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the   Greeks, 
sweet  lady. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'Twere  better,  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nkst.  And  very  courtly  counsel ;  I'll  begin. — 
So  much  for  Nestor.  [lady  : 

AcHiL.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Patr.  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.' 

Ulyss.  O,  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our 
sconis ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads  to  gild  his  horns. 

Path.  The  first  was   Menelaus'   kiss; — this, 
mine: 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim  I 

Path.  Paris  and  I  kiss  evermore  for  him. 

Men.  I'll  have  my  kiss,  sir. — ^Lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Ores.  In  kissing,  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give. 

Ores.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live. 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three  for 
one.  [none. 

Ores.  You're  an  odd  man ;  give  even,  or  give 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Ores.  No,  Paris  is  not;   for,  you  Jmow,  'tis 
true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 


(*)  First  folio,  pong, 
•  And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument.]    A  Une  omitted  in 

the  folio.  ^      *  v 

b  Why,  beg,  then.]  Johnion  proposed,  for  the  sake  of  rhyme, 

to  read,— 

"  Why,  beg/uro;'*— 

and  Mr.  Dyce  suggests,— 

••  Why,  beg,  then,  do." 
o  That  give  a  coasting  welcome,  Src]  Mason  conjectured  we 
•hould  read,— 
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Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Ores.  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  bis 
horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  yoa  ? 

Ores.  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it. 

Crrs.  Why,  be^,  &en.^ 

Ulyss.  Wliy,  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a 
kiss. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Ores.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  doe. 

Ulyss.  Never 's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  yon. 

Dig.  Lady,  a  word; — I'll  bring  you  to  your 
father.  [^Exit  witk  Crsssida. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulyss.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  I 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;   her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting*'  welcome  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish*  reader  I  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity. 
And  daughters  of  the  game.      [Trumpet  vntkovt. 

All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet ! 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector,  armed;  JEneas,  Troili7S,  imd 
other  Trojans,  wiHh  Attendants. 

uEne.  Hail,  all  thet  state  of  Greece!   whit 
shall  be  done  [p^^> 

To  him  that  victory  commands  ?    Or  do  you  pur- 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other  ;  or  shall  they  J  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it? 

^NE.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

AcHiL.  'Tis  done  like  Hector  ;*  but  securdy* 
done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  disprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

jEne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

AcHiL.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 


(«)  First  folio,  UckHng.  (t)  Pint  foUo, 

{%)  Flr«t  folio  omit9,  Oug. 

•'  That  give  aecotting  welcome,"  &c ; 
and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  has,— 

"  That  give  oceasum  irelcome,"  fro 

d  'T  is  done  like  Hector,  &c.]  This  speech,  in  the  old  oopieSi  ^ 
assigned  to  Agamemnon. 
•  —  securely  done,—]  Orer-conJUenilg  done. 
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[80EHB  T. 


^RB.  Therefore  AcfaOlee:  bat,  whate'er,  know 
thu; — 
In  the  eztzemitj  of  great  and  litde, 
Yikrar  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  QDC  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
Tbe  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well, 
And  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy. 
Tin  Ajaz  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood : 
la  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
TiuB  blended  knight,  half  Trojan  and  half  Greek. 

AcHZL.  A  maiden  battle  then.? — O,  I  perceive 
you. 

Re-enter  Diohsdbs. 

Aauc.  Here    is    sir    Diomed: — go,    gentle 
knight, 
Stud  by  our  Ajax  :  as  you  and  lord  ^neas 
QvaaA  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  either  to  ihe  uttermost. 
Or  else  a  breath :  *  the  combatants  being  kin, 
Half  BtintB  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
[Ajax  and  Hbctob  enter  the  lists. 

Ultss.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

AsAM.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so 
heavy  ?  [knight ; 

Ulybs.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true 
Not  jet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word ; 
SpeiiiDg  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue ; 
^ot  soon  provoked,  nor  being  provok'd  soon  caWd : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free ; 
f9t  what  he  has  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows  ; 
Tct  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair^  thought  with  breath  : 
Miidj  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Ii  more  vmdicative  than  jealous  love : 
Thej  can  him  Troilos ;  and  on  him  erect 
1  aeeond  hope,  as  fiurly  built  as  Hector. 
Th»  tays  iBneas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
B*BB  lo  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
IKd  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.     EEbctor  and  Ajax  fight.i^) 

A6A3C.  They  are  in  action. 

Nbst.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own  ! 

Troh.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

Awake  thee! 

A&AM.  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd: — ^there, 
Ajax!  • 

Did.  Ton  must  no  more.         [Tj'umpets  cease. 


*  Or  dam  hrmOk :]  That  U,  a  hrtatking ;  a  combat  merely  for 
■BOK.   TheiUioraafde  "breach.'* 

*  *^  M/mlftn  um  Impair  ik9ugkt-']  Mr.  Djee,  perhaps  rightly, 
■•v-"»  impmrt  thought." 

*  '9i  yeefrelemaa— 3  By  Neoptolemiu  was  meant  Achlllei ; 
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MsB.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  yon. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet ;  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hbct.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed  ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so. 
That  thou  could'st  say — This  hand  is  Grecian  ail, 
And  this  is  Trojan  ;  ike  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  G reeky  and  this  all  Troy  ;  my  mother^ s  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister^ 
Bounds-in  my  father's;  by  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  should'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish 

member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud  !     But  the  just  gods  gainsay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drained !     Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax  : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus  : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentie  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hbct.  Not  Neoptolemus^  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  0- 

yes 
Cries,  This  is  he,)  could*  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

.^^E.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

HxcT.  W^e'll  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement : — ^Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success 
(As  seld  I  have  the  chance),  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dig.    'Tis    Agamemnon's    vrish:    and    great 
Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  .^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire   them    home. — ^Give    me  thy  hand,  my 

cousin : 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us 
here.  [name ; 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me  name  by 


(•)  Pint  foUo,  0OH/<r«l. 

the  author,  a>  Johnson  conjectured,  lupposing,  as  that  hero's  son 
WM  Pjrrxhns  Neoptolemus,  Neoptolemus  must  have  been  the 
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But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searcbing  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

AoAM.  Worthy  of  arms !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy ; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  understand  more  dear, 
What's  past  and  what's  to  come  is  strew'd  with 

husks, 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome ! 

Kect.  I  thank  thee,  most    imperious  Aga- 
memnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  [To  TBOiLirs. 

Men.  Let  me  confirm  my  princely  brother's 
greeting  ;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 

Mtm.  The  noble  Menelaus. 

BJECT.  O,  you,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks  I 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded  oath ; 
Your  qiumdam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Mbn.  Name  her  not  now,  sir;  she's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon  ;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way         [thee. 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth:  and  I  have  seen 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed, 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduements,* 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  dedin'd  ; 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my*  standers-by, 
LOf  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life  I 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  this  have  I  seen  ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire. 
And  once  fought  with  him  :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But,  by  great  Mars  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee  !  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

^NE.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with 

time: — 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention. 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 


(*)  First  folio,  unto  my. 


Hect.  I  would  they  oould. 

Nest.  Ha  I  By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with 
thee  to-morrow ! — 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  1   I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  fi&vour,  lord  Ulysses,  wall. 
Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yoiuvelf  and  Diomed 
In  Bion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  wodd 
ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Yond  towers,  whose  wanton  tope  do  buss  the 

clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect.  I  must  not  believe  you: 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  wUl  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  :  the  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator.  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome : 
After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

AcHiL.  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord    Ulysses, 
thou! — 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perua'd  thee.  Hector, 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint. 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

AcHiL.  I  am  Achilles.  [thee. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee  :  let  me  look  on 

AcHiL.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

AcHEL.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second 
time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  'It  read  me 
o'er; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

AcHiL.  Tell  me  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of 
his  body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  or  there,  or 

there? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name. 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew :  answer  me,  heavens  ! 

Hect.  Itr  would  discredit    the  bless'd   gods, 
proud  man. 
To  answer  such  a  question :  stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 


»  Despising  many  forfeitt  and  snbdiumenU, — ^]    So  the  qnuto : 
the  folio  reads,  And  «mi»«  thee  teoming  forfeits,  ftc. 
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Ai  to  prenomiBata  in  iu»  Mmj«ottire, 
Whne  tboa  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

AcHiL.  I  tell  tbec,  yea. 

HscT.  Wert  tJion  an*  «racle  to  tell  me  so, 
I'd  sot  beUera  thee.    Henceforth  guard  thee  veil, 
For  I  'U  not  kill  thee  there,  DOr  there,  nor  there ; 
Bnt,  by  the  fbi^  that  stithied  Man  hiu  helm, 
III  kill  thee  erery  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
T«a  wisert  GnciaaB,  p«don  me  this  brag, 
Hii  iDMdeiiee  draws  foUj  from  my  lips ; 
Bat  I'D  eodearotir  deeda  to  matoh  these  words, 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  consia  ; — 

And  yOD,  Achillea,  let  these  threats  alone, 
mi  Bcodent  or  porpoee  hring  yon  to't : 
Ton  may  harat  eTerj  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  yen  hxn  stomach  ;  the  genenl  state,  I  fear, 
CsD  scsree  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hkt.  I  praj  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field ; 
We  hare  had  piling  wars,  since  jou  re^'d 
TV  Grecians'  cause. 

AcHn..  Dost  thou  entreat  me.  Hector? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death  ; 
To-Dight,  all  fri^ids. 

Hkt.  Thy  hand  npon  that  match. 

AoAX.  First,  all   yon  peers  of  Greece,  go  to 
my  tent; 

[•)  Fbit  fcHo,  Ou.  m  Pint  fOUa  omlU,  toH. 

■  ~  turns  »tai.l  ■' XalnM  "  hn  iIsbUIh  n/irWii;  h  li  Hits 


There  b  llie  fiill  conTive  we  :  *  afterwards, 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bonnties  shall 
Concur  together,  seTerally  entreat*  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know  I 

[ExewU  all  except  Tboilus  and  ULTSSxa. 

Tboil.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you, 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep. 

Ulybb.  At    Menelaus'    tent,    most     princely 
Troilus:  '    ' 

There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  on  heaven,  nor  on  earth, 
Bnt  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fiiir  Cresud. 

Tboil.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  youf 

After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent. 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ultss.  Ton  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Creseida  in  Troy  ?     Had  she  no  lover  there. 
That  wails  her  abeence  ?  [scars, 

Tbott..  0,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  th^ 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  ? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd  ;  she  is,  and  doth : 
Bnt,  still,  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 


SCENE  I.—Tht   firedan   Camp.      Before  AchillcB'  Tmi. 


Enter  AcHn.LEB  and  Fatroclub. 

AcHc,  I'll  beat  his  blood  with  Qreekish  wine 

Which  with  my  Bcimitor  I'll  cool  to-morrow. — 
Fatroclus,  let  ub  feast  bim  to  the  height. 
Patb.  Here  cornea  Tberailes. 


EnUr  Thbsbitks. 

AcHiL.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy? 

Thou  crusty  batch  of  nature,  what'a  the  news  ? 

Thbb.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  tbou  seemeet, 
and  idol  of  it^ot-woisbippera,  here's  a  letter  for 
thee. 

AcBn..  From  whence,  fraement? 

Tbbb.  Why,  thou  full  diah  of  fool,  from  Troy, 

Patr.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now  ? 

Tubs.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's 
wound. 


-  lu^t  >ulct.]  8< 


edltan  hiTC  icrloiiilr  pnpoHd  tn  t 
.  In  Mtddldon'i  "  RoulDii  airl,"  A< 
:t  1.  Be.  10,  >■  biT>,  IwlKd,  liu 


Patb.  Well  said.  Adversity  !  and  what  need 
these  tricks  ? 

Tbkr.  Pr'ythee  he  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by 
thy  talk ;  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male 
Twlet.' 

Path,  ^o/e  varZ«f,  you  rogue  I  what's  that? 

Thbb.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now  the 
rotten  diseases  of  the  south,  the*  gola-griping, 
ruptures,  catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back, 
lethargies,  cold  palsies,''  raw  ejea,  dirt-rotten 
livers,  wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  inipos- 
thume,  sciaticas,  lime-kilns  i'  the  palm,  incurable 
bone-ache,  and  the  rivelled  fee-simple  of  the 
tetter,  take  and  take  ogiun  such  preposterous  dia- 
coveries ! 

Patb.  Why  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  tbou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Thbb.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Patb.  Why,  no, you  ruinona  butt;  you  whore- 
son indistinguishable  cur,  no-f 

Tbbb.  No  1  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thoa 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleive-silk,^  thou  green 


(t)  Tint  bllD,  Sdfd. 


■Toniy  emUlofiH 


ACT  T.] 


TROILDS  AND  CRES8IDA. 


[bcews  \\ 


Bareenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  pro- 
digal's purse,  thou?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is 
pestered  with  such  water-flies— diminuti?eB  of 
nature  I 

Pats.  Out,  gall ! 

Thbb.  Finch  egg  I 

AcHiL.  My  sweet  Patrochis,  I  am  thwarted 
quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  hattle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuha ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it : 
Fall  Greeks ;  fail  fame ;  honour  or  go  or  stay, 
My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I  '11  obey. — 
Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. — 
Away,  Fatroclus  I 

[Exewnt  Achilles  and  Patbocluh. 

Thsb.  With  too  much  blood  and  too  little 
brain,  these  two  may  run  mad ;  but  if  with  too 
much  brain  and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be 
a  curtr  of  madmen.  Here's  Agamemnon, — ^an 
honest  fellow  enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails ; 
but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax :  and 
the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his 
brother,  the  bull, — ^the  primitive  statue,  and  ob- 
lique memorial  of  cuckolds  ;  a  thrifty  shoeing-horn 
in  a  chain,  hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, — to  what 
form  but  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice, 
and  malice  forced*  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an 
ass,  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to  an 
ox  were  nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be 
a  dog,  a  mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an 
owl,  a  puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would 
not  care :  but  to  be  Menelaus, — ^I  would  conspire 
against  destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if 
I  were  not  Thersites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the 
louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hoy- 
day  I  spirits  and  fires  ! 

ErUer  Hectob,  Tboilus,  Ajax,  Aoamemmon, 
Ultssss,  Nestob,  Mxnxlaub,  and  Dio- 
MEDX8,  ioith  lights, 

Aoam.  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  'tis;  there,  where  we  see 
the  lights.* 

Hect.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

Ulybb.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Re-enter  Achillks. 

Achil.  Welcome,    brave    Hector;     welcome, 
princes  all. 

(•)  Pint  foUo,  light, 
•  —  forced—]  Siugtd, 


Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
Ajax  conmiands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Hect.  Thanks  and  good  night  to  the  Greeks' 

general. 
Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  Menelaus. 
Theb.  [Aside,']  Sweet  draught :  **  sweet,  quoth  'a ! 
sweet  sink,  sweet  sewer. 

Achil.  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once 
to  those  that  go,  or  tarry. 
Aoam.  Gx>od  night. 

\_Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
Achil.  Old    Nestor    tarries;    and    you    too, 
Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  business. 
The  tide  whereof  is   now. — Good   night,   great 
Hector. 
Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Ulyss.  [Aside  to  Teoil.]  Follow  his  torch,  he 
goes 
To  Calchas'  tent ;  I  '11  keep  you  company. 
Troil.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 
Hect.  And  so  good  night. 

[Exit  DiOMEDES ;  Ulysses  and  Tboilus 

following, 
Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hectob,  Ajax,  and 

Nestob. 
Theb.  That  same  Diomed 's  a  false-hearted 
rogue,  a  most  unjust  knave ;  I  will  no  more  trust 
him  when  he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he 
hisses :  he  will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like 
Brabbler  the  hound  ;  but  when  he  performs,  astro- 
nomers foretell  it;*  it  is  prodigious,  there  will 
come  some  change ;  the  sun  borrows  of  the  moon, 
when  Diomed  keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave 
to  see  Hector,  than  not  to  dog  him  :  they  say  he 
keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas' 
tent :  I  '11  after. — Nothing  but  lechery !  all  in- 
continent varlets  I  [Exit, 


SCENE  II,— The  same,     Befcyre  Calchas'  Tmi, 

Enter  Diomedeb. 

Dig.  "VMiat,  are  you  up  here,  ho?  speak. 
Cal.  [Within,']  Who  calls? 
Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,    I    think. — ^Wlierc'a 
your  daughter  ? 

Cal.  [Within,]  She  comes  to  you. 


(*)  First  folio  inserts,  thai. 
b  Swttt  draught:]  See  note  (c),  p.  605,  Vol.  II. 
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ACT  v.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[SCIMB  n. 


Enter  Tboilus  and  Ulyssrs,  at  a  distance; 
after  them  Thebsites. 

Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  dis- 
cover us. 

Enter  Cbessida. 

Tboil.  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him  ! 

Dig.  How  now,  my  charge  ? 

Cues.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian  ! — Hark  I  a 
word  with  you.  [  Whispers, 

Tboil.  Yea,  so  familiar ! 

Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Theb.  {^Aside.']  And  any  man  may  sing*  her,  if 
he  can  take  her  cliff  ;t  she's  noted. 

Dig.  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cbes.  Kemember  !  yes. 

Dig.  Nay,  but  do  then  ; 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

Tbgil.  What  should  she  remember  ? 

Ulyss.  List ! 

Cbes.  Sweet  honey-Greek^  tempt  me  no  more 
to  folly. 

Thrb.  [Aside.']  Bogueiy ! 

Dig.  Nay,  then, — 

Cbes.  I'll  tell  you  what, — 

Dig.  Pho,  pho !  come,  tell  a  pin :   you  are  4: 
forsworn.— 

Cbes.  In  faith,  I  cannot :  what  would  you  have 
me  do  ?  [open. 

Thrb.  [Aside."]  A  juggling  trick, — to  be  secretly 

Dig.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on 
me? 

Cbes.  I  pr'ythee  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath ; 
Bid  me  do§  anything  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dig.  Good  night. 

Tbgil.  Hold,  patience  I 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Cbes.  Diomed, — 

Dig.  No,  no,  good  night :  I'll  be  your  fool  no 
more. 

Tbgil.  Thy  better  must. 

Cbes.  Hark,  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tbgil.  O,  plague  and  madness  ! 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince ;  let  us  depart, 
I  pray  you, 
Lest  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathfiil  terms :  this  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Tbgil.  Behold,  I  pray  you  I 

Ulyss.  Now,  my  good  lord,  go  off : 

You  flow  to  great  distraction ;  come,  my  lord. 

Tbgil.  I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience ;  come. 


(•)  Pint  folio, /«tf«. 
U)  First  folio  iiMtita,  «. 
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(t)  Pint  folio,  lifi. 

({)  Fiitt  fUlo  instrtt,  mi. 


Tbgil.  I  pray  you,  stay ;  by  hell,  and  all  hell's 
torments,* 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Dig.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cbes.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tbgil.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

O,  witber'd  truth  I 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord  ? 

Tbgil.  By  Jore, 

I  will  be  patient. 

Cbes.  Guardian  ! — why,  Greek ! 

Dig.  Pho,  pho  !  adieu ;  you  palter. 

Cbes.  In  faith,  I  do  not;   come  hither  onoe 
again. 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something; 
will  you  go  ? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tbgil.  She  strokes  his  cheek  ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tbgil.  Nay,  stay ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a 
word : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience : — ^stay  a  little  while. 

Theb.  [Aside,]  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his 
fat  rump  and  potatoe  finger,  tickles  these  together ! 
Fry,  lechery,  fry  I 

Dig.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cbes.  In  faith,  I  will,  la ;  never  trust  me  else. 

Dig.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it 

Cbes.  I'll  fetch  you  one.  [Exit, 

Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tbgil.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord ; 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 


Se-enter  Cbessida. 

Theb.  [Aside,]  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now  1 

Cbes.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  8leeve.(l) 

Tbgil.  O,  beauty  !  where's  thy  faith  ? 

Ulyss.  My  lord,— 

Tbgil.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cbes.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve;   behold  it 
well. — 
He  lov'd  me — O,  false  wench ! — Give't  me  again* 

Dig.  Whose  was 't? 

Cbes.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have't  again. 
I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night : 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Theb.  [Aside,]  Now  she  sharpens ; — ^well  sali, 
whetstone. 

Dig.  I  shall  have  it.  . 

Cbes.  What,  this  ? 

Dig.  Ay,  that. 


(•)  Pint  Mia,  mJ  kM  iommit. 


AOt  T  J 


TBOILUS  AND  OBESSIDA. 


[SOXffl  IX. 


Obss.  O,    all  joa  gods! — 0,  pretty,  pretty 
pledi^e ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  tliee  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glore, 
And  giTes  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me  ;* 
He,  that  takes  that,  doth  take*  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tboil.  I  did  swear  patience. 

CaxB.  Yon  shall  not  hare  it,  Diomed;   faith 
yon  shall  not ; 
1 11  gire  you  something  else. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this ;  whose  was  it  ? 

Ores.  It  is  no  matter. 

Dxo.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 

Cbbs.  'T  was  (me'sf  that  lov'd  me  better  than 
you  will: 
Bat,  now  you  haye  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cbbs.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yond. 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
And  grieTe  his  spirit  that  dai-es  not  challenge  it. 

Tbojl,  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
horn, 
It  should  be  challenged  I 

Cbks.  Well,  weD,  'tis  done,  'tis  past; — and 
yet  it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why,  then,  farewell ; 

Thoa  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again.  [word, 

Cbbs.  You  shall  not  go : — one  cannot  speak  a 
Bat  it  strai^t  starts  you. 

Dxo.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Thkb.  [Asi^JU.']  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  but  that  that 
likes  not  you,^  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come  ?  the  hour  ? 

Cbbs.  Ay,  come : — O,  Jove  I — 

Do  oome : — ^I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cbbs.  (Jood  night     I  pr'ythee,  come. — 

[ExU  Diomedbs. 
TroOos,  &rewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 
Bat  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. — 
Ah,  poor  our  sex  !  this  fault  in  us  I  find. 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind  : 
What  error  leads,  must  err ;  O,  then  conclude, 
Minds  swa/d  by  eyes  are  fiill  of  turpitude.  lExit 

Thbb.  [Aside.']  A  proof  of  strength  she  could 
not  publish  more, 
UnlesB  she  say, — ^My  mind  is  now  tum'd  whore. 


(•}Fint 


omHs,  doik^  mnd  nadt,  raku.     (t)  First  folio,  one. 
(I)  First  folio,  SM. 

*  V^.  do  not  snatch  it  flrom  me ;]  In  the  old  text  these  words 
Ve  iMribed  to  Dionwdes. 

*  —  critkft— ]  That  is,  efmie$. 

*  WUUu  ay  toml  Ikere  doth  eoodnoe  a  /9*f— ]    Rowe  prints 
■ -—  •*m0,^^^mm » *»  gnd  ecTtsinlx,  the  iattiRar  word,  in  its 


Ulysb.  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tboil.  It  is. 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we  then  ? 

Tboil.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  ci*edence  in  my  heart. 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong. 
That  doth  invert  the  attest*  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptions  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here  ? 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tboil.  She  was  not,  sure. 

Ulyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tboil.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of 
madness. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord :  Cressid  was  here 
but  now. 

Tboil.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood ! 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics** — ^apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation, — to  square  the  general  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. (2) 

Ulysb.  What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can 
soil  our  mothers  ? 

Tboil.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Thbb.  [AsideJ]   Will  he  swagger  himself  out 
on 's  own  eyes  ? 

Tboil.  This  she?  no,  this  is  Diomed'sCressida: 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  bef  sanctimony, 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself. 
This  is  not  she.     O,  madness  of  discourse. 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  against  itself  I  % 
Bi-fold§  authority  !  where  reason  can  revolt 
Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Without  revolt ;  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid  I 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  conduce*  a  fight 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  is  Arachne's  broken  woof,'  to  enter. 
Instance,  O,  instance !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates  ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Instance,  O,  instance !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and 
loos'd; 


(•)  First  folio,  that  tut. 
(t)  First  folio,  My  «<</«. 


(t)  First  folio,  ar«. 

(f )  First  folio,  BpfomU, 


usual  sense,  is  questionable. 

d  At  is  Arachne's  b/ruken  tsoo/,  &c.]  The  quartos  read,  "Ariaek- 
fia's"  and  **AHatkna's;"  the  folio,  "  Ariackme^a  broken  woof," 
&c.  Capell,  we  believe,  first  introduced  "  Is,"  though  the  credit 
of  supplying  it  is  given  to  Steevens.  % 
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ACT  v.] 


TROILUS  AND  CBESSIDA. 


And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied, 
The  fhustionB  of  her  &ith,  orto  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  hits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  hound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  he  half  attached 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 

Tboel.  Ay,  Greek ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged 
wdl 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fiz'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek ; — as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love,* 
So  much  hy  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 
That  sleeve  is  mine  that  he  '11  bear  in  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill. 
My  sword  should  bite  it :  not  the  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun,* 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Thbb.  \_A9ide,']  He  '11  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 

Troil.  O,   Cressid!   O,  false  Cressid!   false, 
false,  false  I 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name, 
Ajid  they  '11  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  .£neas. 

MsE,  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my 
lord: 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tboil.  Have  with  you,  prince. — My  courteous 
lord,  adieu. — 
Parewell,  revolted  fair  I — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  headi 

Ulyss.  1 11  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tboil.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[^Exeunt  Ulyssbs,  Tboilus,  arid  JSnbas. 

Thbb.  Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue 
Diomed !  I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would 
bode,  I  would  bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me 
any  thing  for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  the 
parrot  will  not  do  more  for  an  almond,  than 
he  for  a  commodious  drab.  Lechery,  lechery; 
still  wars  and  lechery ;  nothing  else  holds  fashion : 
a  burning  devil  take  them !  [^ExU. 


(*)  First  folio,  Fenne. 

•  •—  «  much  Ml  do  Cressid  tovc,— ]  The  readinfr  now  usually 
adopted.  In  the  quarto  we  have,  " — as  much  I  do  Cressid  lore,*' 
&o.,  and  in  the  folio,  "  -~  as  much  I  doe  Creuida  loTe,"  tee. 

b  it  is  as  lawftil, 

For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  riolent  thefts,  ftc.] 

The  fbllo,  in  iThich  alone  this  passage  is  found,  has,^- 
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SCENE  in.— Troy.     B^ore  Priam'*  Palace. 

Enter  Hbctob  and  Akdboiiache. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  niuch  migently 
temper'd. 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.  You  train  me  to  offend  you;  get  you 
in:* 
By  allt  the  everlasting  gods,  1 11  go ! 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to 

the  day. 
Hect.  No  more,  I  say. 


Enter  Cassandba. 

Ca8.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector? 

And.  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  hloody  in  intrat: 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition, 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes   and    forms  of 
slaughter. 

Cas.  O,  't  is  true. 

Hect.  Ho  !  bid  my  trumpet  sound ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 
brother  I 

Hect.  Begone,  I  say:  the  gods  have  heftrd 
me  swear. 

Cas.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish 
vows ; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O,  be  persuaded  !  do  not  count  it  holy 
To'hurt  by  being  just :  it  is  as  lawful, 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts,^ 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the 
vow; 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold : 
(Jnarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fiite :  * 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 


(•)  First  folio,  ^M. 


(t)  First  Iblio  omits,  M, 


" it  is  as  lawftil. 

For  we  would  count  giro  much  to  a$  yiolent  thefla,"  fte. 

We  adopt  the  emendation  proposed  by  Tyrwhitt ;  understandiag 
"  to  use  violent  thefts,"  as,  *'  to  praetite  violent  thefts.** 

c  Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate :  ftcl  Equivahnt 
to.  My  honour  holds  supremacy  o'er  my  fate.  '*To  keep  the 
weather,  or  weather-gage/'  is  a  nautical  phrase,  which  mesns,  te 
keep  to  windward,  and  thus  have  tlie  advantage. 


Enter  TaoiHre. 


Hna 


ir,  rooDg  D 


a  I  mean'sl  ibou  to  figbt  to- 


Ant.  CsMandn,  call  mj  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Gabsandba. 

HicT.  No,   '^th,   TOODg  Troilus ;    doff  thy 
hamees,  youth, 
I  un  to-dij  i'  the  Tein  of  chivalry : 
let  grow  thy  ainews  till  their  knota  be  strong, 
And  lonpt  not  yet  the  bruahM  of  the  war. 
Curd  (bee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
m  ttud  to-day  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

TioiL.  Brother,  yoa  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you, 
"^^oA  better  Gta  a  lion  than  a  man. 

HxcT.  "What  vice  ia  that,  good  Troilus?  chide 


Tboh,.  When  many  times  the  capdve  Grecian 
fallB, 
Even  in  the  fitn  and  wind  of  your  &ir  sword, 
You  bid  tbem  rise,  and  live. 

Hkct.  0, 'tis  fair  play. 

Troil.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven.  Hector  I 

Hect.  How  now  !  how  now  ! 

Tboil.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods. 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  Pity  with  our  mothers; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
Tho  venora'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords  ; 
Spur  them  to  nithful  work,  rein  tbem  from  rutli. 

Hect.  Fie,  savage,  fie  ! 

Tboil.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hbct.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to- 

Troil.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 


ACT  T.] 


TROILUS  ASD  CRESSIDA. 


Beck'ning  with  fiery  truncheon  mj  retire ; 
Not  Friamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears  ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way, 
But  by  my  ruin. 


Re-enter  Cassandra,  with  Pbiam. 


him 


Cas.  Lay  hold  upon   him,  Priam,  hold 
fast: 

He  is  thy  crutch ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pm.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back  : 

Thy  wife  hath  dreamed;  thy   mother  hath   had 

visions ; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  en  rapt. 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  hack. 

Hect.  ^neas  is  a-field ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cas.  O,  Priam,  yield  not  to  him  ! 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  AnDROM ACHB. 

Troil.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cas.  O,  farewell,  dear  Hector  ! 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns 

pale! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents  ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars  !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolour  forth  ! 
Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry — Hector!  Hector^ 9  dead!  O,  Hector! 

Troil.  Away  I  away  ! 

Cas.  Farewell. — ^Yet,»  soft! — ^Hector,  I  take 
my  leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  [Exit. 


(•)  First  folio,  yM. 

*  —  curte<)i— ]  That  la,  under  the  influence  of  a  malediction, 
b  But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.]  In  the  folio,  after  this 
couplet  we  havsf — 

**Pand.  Why,  hut  heare  you  f 
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[SOBVB  IV. 

Hect.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  ex- 
claim: 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town  :  we'll  forth,  and  fight; 
Do  deeds  worth*  praise,  and  tell  yon  them  tt 
night. 
Pai.  Farewell:  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about 
thee! 
[Exeunt  severally  Pjeiiav  and  Hectob.  AlanuM. 
Tboil.  They  are  at  it ;  hark  !  Proud  Diomed, 
believe, 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 


At  Tboilus  xb  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other 

side,  Pakdabus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord?  do  you  hear? 

Troil.  What  now? 

Pan.  Here's  a  letter  from  yond  poor  girl. 

Tboil.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  a  whoreson  tisick,  a  whoreson  rascally 
tisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of  this 
girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I 
shall  leave  you  one  o'  these  days :  and  I  have  a 
rheum  in  mine  eyes  too ;  and  such  an  ache  in  my 
bones,  that,  unless  a  man  were  cursed,*  I  cannot 
tell  what  to  think  on't. — ^What  says  she  there  ? 

Tboil.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter 
from  the  heart ;         [Tearing  the  letter. 
The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,    wind,    to    wind,   there    turn    and    change 

together. — 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds, 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds.^ 

[Exeunt  aeveraUy. 


SCENE  IV.— Plains  between  Troy  and  the 

Grecian  Camp. 

AlarUms :  Excursions.     Enter  Thebbitks. 

Theb.  Now  they  are  clapper-dawing  one 
another,  I'll  go  look  on.  That  dissembling 
abominable  varlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same 
scurvy  doting  foolish  young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy 
there,  in  his  helm :  I  would  fain  see  them  meet; 
that  that  same  yoimg  Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the 
whore  there,  might  send  that  Greekish  whoremas' 
terly  villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to  the  dissembling 
luxurious  drab,  of  a  sleeveless  errand.   O'the  other 


(*)  Vint  toUo,  deeds  of  pniM. 

Trap.  Hence  brother  lackle ;  ignomie  and  shame 

Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  nam«.*' 

These  lines,  however,  are  found  afsin  towards  the  end  of  the  playi 
and  there  can  he  no  douht  were  inserted  here  inadvettaatiy. 


ACT  T.] 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


[boshx  t. 


aide,  the  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rascals, — 
that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor; 
and  that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses, — is  not  proved 
worth  a  hlackberry  ! — They  set  me  up,  in  policy, 
that  Diongrd  cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  as  had 
a  kind,  Achilles :  and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder 
tbao  the  car  Achilles,  and  will  not  arm  to-day ; 
whereupon  the  Ghecians  hegin*  to  proclaim  har- 
boram,  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill  opinion.  Soft ! 
here  oomes  aleeye,  and  t'other. 


Enter  Diomedes,  Trojlvs  follotoing. 

Tboil.  Fly  not ;  for  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after ! 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire : 

I  do  not  fly ;  hut  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee ! 

Thxb.  [^«tde.]  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian! — now 
fcr  thy  whore,  Trojan ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the 
ileeve! 

[Exeunt  Tboiltjs  and  Diqvkdts.^,  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

HgCT.  What  art  thou,  Greek?   art  thou  for 
Hector's  match  ? 
Art  dioa  of  hlood  and  honour  ? 

Thsb.  No,  no : — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  rail- 
ing knave ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

HiCT.  I  do  believe  tfiee ; — live.  [Exit. 

Tbkb.  Grod-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  helieve  me ; 
Wt  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me ! 
What's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think, 
tbej  have  swallowed  one  another :  I  would  laugh 
it  fliat  miracle : — ^yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself, 
in  ledL  them.  [Exit. 


SCENE  \  .—Another  part  of  the  Plains. 

Enter  Diomedes  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.  Go,  go,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus' 
horse; 
Pfwcnt  the  feir  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid  : 
*€floir,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 


(•)  Old  text,  began. 

•-- Kfa Maled  teana--]  That  Is,  Itke  disperted  skoal*. 

■  «ir«.  thtn,  and  «wry  where,  he  IcftTf  •  an  d  takes ;  1  To  take  was 

Sti"*?^  •«»"•  ottoparalfze,  to  imcapaeiiate:  lo  In  "  Hamlet," 
***  *•  Be.  1,^— 

" then  BO  planets  sttiko, 

VolUijte*«/'*c: 


Tell  her  I  have  chastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

SsBY.  I  go,  my  lord. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Aqahemnon. 

Agam.  Kenew,  renew !    The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner ; 
And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam. 
Upon  the  pashed  corses  of  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius  :  Polixeoes  is  slain ; 
Amphimachus  and  I'lioas  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en  or  slain  ;  anJ  Falamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd  :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers : — haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestob. 

Nest.  Gt),  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles  ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame. — 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work  ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly  or  die,  like  scaled*  sculls 
Before  the  belching  whale  ;  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  strawy*  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath : 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves  and  takes ;  * 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 
That  what  he  will,  he  does  ;  and  does  so  much, 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  O,  courage,   courage,  princes !    great 

Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance : 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come 

to  him. 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution  ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself, 
With  such  a  careless  force  and  forceless  care, 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning, 
Bade  him  win  all. 


(•)  First  folio,  straping. 

so,  also,  in  •'  Coriolanus,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2,— 

" his  sword,  Dearh's  stamp. 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took;- 
and  we  ought  possibly  to  rend,— 

"  Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  cleaves  and  takes. 
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AOT  T.] 


Enter  Ajax» 


TROILUS  AND' pRESSIDAt 

»  Be^erUer  Troilus. 


[bojuh  Tin* 


Ajax.  Troilus  !  thou  coward  Troilus  1      [^Exit. 
Did.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Where  is  this  Hector  ? 

Come,  come,  thou  hoj-queller,  show  thy  face  ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry : — 
Hector!  where 's  Hector?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

lExeunt, 


SCENE  YI.—Anotlier  paH  of  the  Plains, 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy 
head  I 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dig.  Troilus,  I  say  !  where 's  Troilus? 
Ajax.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Did.  I  would  correct  him.  [my  office 

Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  shouldst  have 
Ere    that    correction. — Troilus,    I    say !    what, 
Troilus ! 

Enter  Troilus. 

Troil.  0,  traitor  Diomed ! — ^tum  thy  false  face, 

thou  traitor, 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse  ! 
Dig.  Ha  I  art  thou  there  ? 
Ajax.  I  '11  fight  with  him  alone :  stand,  Diomed ! 
Dig.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon. 
Trgil.  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks  ;  have 

at  you  both  I  [^Exeunty  figlUing. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hkct.  Yea,   Troilus?     O,   well    fought,    my 
youngest  brother  I 

Enter  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Now  do  I  see  thee,  ha ! — ^Have  at  thee. 
Hector  I 

Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 

AcHiL.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 
My  rest  and  negligence  defends  thee  now. 
But  thou  anon  shfdt  hear  of  me  again ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well : — 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man. 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 
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Trgil.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  ^neas ;  shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flam'^  of  yonder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;  I'll  be  ta'en  too. 
Or  bring  him  off. — Fate,  hear  me  wbat  I  say ! 
I  reck  not  though  thou  end  my  life  tonlay.   [ExU, 

Enter  one  in  sumpitunu  armour. 

Hect.  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek ;  thou  art  a 
goodly  mark : — 
No  ?  wilt  Siou  not  ? — ^I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I'll  frush  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all,         [abide? 
But  I  '11  be  master  of  it : — wilt  thou  not,  beast, 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

J[Exeunl, 


SCENE  Yll.-- Another  part  of  the  Plains. 

Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons. 

AcHiL.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmi- 
dons ; 
Mark  what  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselyes  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  aims.* 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye : — 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die. 

{Exeunt, 


SCENE  Ylll,— Another  part  of  the  Phins. 

Enter  Mrnelaub  and  ^JiSOR,  fighting ;  then 

Thersites. 

Ther.  [ilntf^.]  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold- 
maker  are  at  it.  Now,  bull  I  now,  dog !  'Loo, 
Paris,  'loo  I  now  my  double-henned  sparrow !  'loo, 
Paris,  'loo !  The  bull  has  the  game : — ware  hornS) 
ho !  {Exeunt  Paris  and  Menklatts. 

Enter  Marqarslon. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight 

Ther.  What  art  thou  ? 

Mar.  a  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too  ;  I  love  bastards :  I 
am  a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in 
mind,  bastard  in  valour,  in  everything  ill^timate* 
One  bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  whereftre 
should  one  bastard  ?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel 's  most 
ominous  to  us :  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  i 
whore,  he  tempts  judgment.    Farewell^  bastard. 

Mar.  The  devU  t<^e  thee,  coward  I      [ExeitnL 


(•)  First  Mio, 


SCENE  IX. — Another  paH  of  the  Plain*. 

Enier  Hectob. 
Hkct.  Moet  patrified  core,  so  fair  without, 
Tbf  goodlj  armoor  thus  batii  cost  thj  life. 
H«rbinj  day's  work  done  ;  I'll  take  good  breath : 
S(iit,iword ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  ! 
\Pvlt  off  hit  helmet  and  hangt  hit  tkield 
j  behind  himX^) 

i  filter  Achilles  and  MjnnidoDS. 

I      AcBiL.  Id)6k,  Hector,  bow  the  sun  begins  to  set ; 

;  B"  ngl;  oi^t  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 


Even^witb  the  vail  and  darking  of  the  sun, 

To  close  the  daj  up,  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Hect.  I  am  unarm'd;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 

AcHU..  Strike,  fellows,  stiike !  this  is  the  man 
I  seek.  [Hbcto^  fall*. 

So,  liion,  fall  thou  neit  !•  now,  Troy,  sink  down !    ■ 
Here  ties  thy  heart,  thy  sinewa,  aod  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons;  andf  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilla  hath  the  mighty  Hector  ilain  I 

\_A  retreat  vmnded. 
Hark  !  a  retiret  upon  our  Grecian  part. 


It)  nnl  folio,  rilrnil 


(t)  Pint  foLi 


ACT  T.] 


TROILUS  Ain>  CRESSIDA. 


[Mm  xr. 


Myb.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 

lord. 
AcHiL.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads 
the  earth, 
And,  stickler-like,*  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  hwt,*  thus  goes  to  hed. — 

[Sheaths  his  sword. 
Come,  tie  his  hody  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.     [^Exeunt 


SCENE  X,— Another  part  of  the  Plains, 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Mbnblatjb,  Nestob, 
DiOMEDES,  and  others,  marching.  Shouts 
without, 

Agam.  Hark  I  hark!  what  shout  is  that? 

Nest.  Peace,  drums ! 

\_WithoiU,']  Achilles!  Achilles!  Hector's  slain ! 
Achilles ! 

Dig.  The    hniit  is,   Hector's   slain,   and    hy 
Achilles, 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  he ; 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along : — ^let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

lExeunt,  inarching. 


SCENE  XI. — Another  part  of  the  Plains, 

Enter  Mshas  and  Trojans. 

j3Ene.  Stand,  hoi  yet  are  we  masters  of  the 
field: 
Never  go  home  ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Tboilus. 

Tboil.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector ! — The  gods  forbid  I 

Tboil.    He's  dead;    and   at  the  murderer's 
horse's  tail,  [field. — 

In  beastly  sort,  dragged  through  the  shameful 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  I 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  ! 

^NE.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Troil.  You  understand  me  not  that  tell  me  so : 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence  that  gods  and  men 

(•)  First  folio,  bed. 

*  And,  Rtickler-like,  the  araiiei  separates.!  "AstickUfwn  one 
who  stood  by  to  part  the  combatants,  when  victory  could  be 
determined  without  bloodshed."— Malomx.    They  wen  so  called, 

ai8 


Address  their  dangers  in.    Hector  is  gone  I 

Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 

Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  calPd, 

Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector '«  dead : 

There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone ; 

Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 

Cold*  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word. 

Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.     But,  march,  away : 

Hector  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 

Stay  yet. — ^Yon  vile  abominable  tents. 

Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

I'll  through  and  through  you ! — and  ihon  great- 

siz'd  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  bates ; 
I'll  hannt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy  I — with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hido  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  ^Bneas  and  Trojans. 

As  Tboilits  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other 

side,  Panbabub. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you !  [shame 

Troil.    Hence,   broker^lackey  I    ignomy  and 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name ! 

lExU. 
Pan.  a  goodly  med'cine  for  my  aching  bones ! 
— O,  world !  world !  world !  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despised !  0,  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a-work,  and  how  ill  requited !  Why  should 
our  endeavour  be  so  loved,t  and  the  performsoce 
so  loathed  ?  what  verse  for  it  ?  what  instance  for 
it  ? — ^Let  me  see : — 

Full  m/errUy  the  humhle-bee  doth  sing. 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honeg  and  his  sting : 
And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  faU. — 

Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted 
cloths. 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pandar's  hall. 
Your  eyes  half  out  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fiJI  : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be 

made: 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester  would  hiss: 
Till  then  I'U  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases ; 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

[Exit, 


(•)  First  folio,  CooU. 


(t)  First  folio,  4iisir'A 


according  to  Minshen,  because  they  carried  tUckt  or 

interpose  between  the  opponents. 


ftareale 


ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scim  II.— O,  hrave  Eeetorf]  The  hint  for  this 
teene  ii»g  probnbly  derived  from  the  oonyenation  in 
QaooeKs  poem  between  Pandanis  and  Cryseide,  on  the 
qroHfiraitiona  of  Hector  and  IVoilus  : — 

*'  80  after  this,  with  meny  wordia  glade, 
Aad  fiendly  talis,  and  with  xnery.chere, 
Of  this  and  that  they  pleyd,  and  iroonen  wade 
Inniesy  an  uncouthe*  glad  and  depematere, 
A«  finendia  done,  whan  tbey  be  met  yfeie ; 
TO  she  gan  aske  hym  how  that  Hector  ferd, 
That  was  the  tounya  wall,  and  Cerkis  yerd.  f 

** '  Fnl  wele  I  thonk  it  God,'  qaod  Pandaraa, 
'  SsTe  in  his  anne  be  hath  a  lytil  woui^ ; 
And  eke  his  fresth  brothir  Troylus, 
The  wyac  worthy  Ector  the  seeound. 
In  whom  that  everf  rertu  lest  abound, 
la  al  trontbe  and  al  gentilnes, 
Wyadoan,  honour,  (Mom,  and  worthinet.' 

**  *  In  good  faith,  erne,'  t  qvod  she, '  it  Ilkith  me 
They  favyn  wele,  God  save  hem  bothe  two  1 
For  truly  I  hold  it  grete  deynte, 
A  kyngis  aone  in  armjrt  wele  to  do, 
Ami  to  he  of  good  condicions  therto ; 
For  grete  power  and  moral  Tertn  hert 
Is  seldom  aene  yn  o  persone  yfere/ 

"  'In  good  fiaith,  that  is  soth,'  quod  Pandarai ; 
'  But,  be  myn  heed,  the  kyng  hath  sonia  twey, 
That  is  to  mene  Ector  and  Troylus, 
That  oerteynly,  thogh  that  I  shold  dey, 
Tbey  be  as  voyd  of  vices,  dare  I  sey. 
As  cny  mnn  that  lyyith  undar  the  Sonne, 
Her  I  myght  is  wyde  know,  and  what  they  konne. 

"  '  Of  Ector  ncdith  no  thing  for  to  telle ; 
la  al  this  world  ther  nys  a  better  knyght 
As  be,  that  is  of  worthynes  welle. 
And  be  wet  more  vertu  hath  than  myght: 
This  knowith  meny  a  wyse  and  worthy  knyght ; 
The  same  prys  of  Trollus  I  say, 
God  help  me  so,  I  note  not  suoh  twey.' 

** '  By  God,'  qaod  she,  '  if  Ector  that  f s  sothe. 
Of  Troylua  the  same  thing  trow  I ; 
Fbr  dredles,  |  men  telle  that  he  dothe 
In  amya  day  by  day  so  worthily, 
Aad  berith  hym  here  so  gentilJy 
To  every  wighte,  that  al  piis  hath  he 
Of  hem  that  me  were  lerest  praised  be.' 


M  4 


Te  scy  right  wele  ywis,'ir  qnod  Pandarus  ; 
*  For  yesterday,  who  so  had  with  hym  bene. 
Might  have  wondrid  upon  Troylus, 
For  never  jet  so  thik  a  swarm  of  bene** 
Ne  flyen,  as  Greekis  fro  hym  did  flene ; 
And  thurgh  the  feld  in  every  wightis  ere, 
Ther  was  no  cry  but,  "  Lo  Troylus  is  here ! " 


f  Seoorge.  %  Uncle. 

IT  Certainly. 


f  Their. 
••  Bees. 


"  *  Now  here,  now  there,  he  huntyd  hem  so  fast, 
Ther  nas  but  Grekys  blood ;  and  Troylus, 
Now  hyra  he  hurt,  and  hym  al  doun  he  cast, 
Ay  wher  he  wi'nt  hit  was  arayed  thus : 
He  was  her  dethe,  and  sheld  of  lyf  for  us. 
That  as  that  day  ther  durst  none  withstond, 
yihil  that  he  held  his  blody  swerd  in  bond.' " 

(2)  Scene  TIL— 

hut,  when  the  planets, 

In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  winder  J\ 

In  the  language  of  astrology,  by  the  "  evil  mixture  "  of  the 
planets,  was  understood  what  we  should  now  express  by 
their  maliffnant  conjunction,  Steerens  surmised  that  the 
poet  was  indebted  for  the  allusion  in  this  passage  to 
Spenser : — 

"  For  who  so  list  into  the  heavens  looke. 
And  search  the  courses  of  the  rowHng  spheares. 
Shall  find  that  ftom  the  point  wh^re  they  first  tooke 
Their  setting  foorth,  in  these  few  thousiand  yeares 
They  all  are  wandred  much ;  that  plaine  appeares, 
For  that  same  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
Phrixus  and  Hell6  tnm  their  step-dames  fears, 
Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  plac't  of  yore, 
And  shouldred  hath  the  bull  which  faire  Europa  bore. 

"  And  eke  the  bull  hath  with  his  bow-bent  home 
So  hardly  butted  those  two  twinnes  of  Jove, 
That  they  have  crush'd  the  crab,  and  quite  him  borne 
Into  the  great  Nem«an  lion's  grove. 
So  now  all  range^  and  do  at  random  rove 
Out  of  their  proper  places  farre  away. 
And  all  this  world  with  them  amisse  doe  move. 
And  all  his  creatures  from  their  coune  astray. 
Till  they  arrive  at  their  last  ruinous  decay." 

Fairit  Queene^  Introduction  to  B.  V.  e.  1. 

(8)  Scene  III.— 

he  hade  me  take  a  trumpet, 

And  to  this  purpose  speak, "] 

Compare  the  challenge  of  Hector  as  given  in  Chapman's 
Homer : — 

"  Hector,  with  glad  allowance  gave,  his  brothers  counsell  eare ; 
And  (fronting  both  the  hoasts)  advanc't.  Just  in  the  midst,  his 

speare. 
The  Trnlans  instantly  surceasse ;  the  Greeks  Atrides  staid : 
The  God  that  bears  the  silver  Bow,  and  wanes  triumphant  Maide, 
On  Joves  Beech,  like  two  vultures  sat,  pleasd  to  behold  both 

parts, 
Flow  in,  to  heare ;  so  sternly  arm'd  with  huge  shields,  helmes  and 

darts. 
And  such  fresh  horror  as  you  see,  driven  through  the  wrinkled 

waves 
By  rising  Zephyre,  under  whom,  the  sea  growes  blacke,  and 

raves: 
Such  did  the  hastie  gathering  troupes,  of  both  hoasts  make,  to 

heare; 
Whose  tumult  settl'd,  twixt  them  both,  thus  spake  the  challenger: 

319 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


'  Heare  Troians,  and  ye  well  ann'd  Greeks,  what  my  strong 

mind  (difiiisde 
Through  all  my  spirits)  commands  me  speake ;  Saturnius  hath 

not  usde 
His  promist  favour  for  our  truce,  but  (studying  both  our  lis) 
Will  never  ceasse  till  Mars,  hy  you,  his  ravenous  stomacke  fils, 
With  ruin'd  Troy ;  or  we  consume,  your  mightie  Sea  borne  fleet. 
Amongst  you  all,  whose  breast  Includes,  the  most  impulsive  mind, 
Let  him  stand  forth  as  combattant,  by  all  the  rest  designde. 
Before  whom  thus  I  call  high  Jove,  to  witnesse  of  our  strife; 
If  he,  vith  home-thrust  iron  can  reach,  th'  exposure  of  my  life, 
(Spoiling  my  armes)  let  him  at  will«  convey  them  to  his  tent; 
But  let  my  body  be  rntumd ;  that  Troys  two-sext  descent 
May  waste  it  in  the  funerall  Pile ;  if  I  can  slaughter  him, 
(Apollo  honoring  me  so  much)  He  spoile  his  conquerd  lim, 
And  beare  his  armes  to  Ilion,  where  in  Apollos  shrine 
lie  hang  them,  as  my  trophies  due :  his  body  He  resigne 
To  be  disposed  by  his  friends,  in  flaroie  funerals, 
And  honourd  with  erected  tombe,  where  Hellespontus  fals 
Into  Egsum ;  and  doth  reach,  even  to  your  navall  rode  ; 
That  when  our  beings,  in  the  earth,  shall  hide  their  period; 
Survivors,  sailing  the  blacke  sea,  mav  thus  his  name  renew : 
This  is  his  monument,  whose  bloud,  long  since,  illustrate  Hector 

slew. 
This  shall  posteritie  report,  and  my  fame  never  die.'* 

(4)  Scene  III. — Blochish  Ajax.l  From  the  subjoinetl 
description  of  the  Ajaxes  as  portrayed  by  Lydgate,  it  would 
appear  that  Shakespeare,  for  dramatic  effect,  had  purposely 
confotmded  Ajax  Telamonius  with  Ajax  Otteiis : — 


'*  Oileus  Avax  was  right  corpulent. 
To  be  well  cladde  he  set  al  his  entent 
In  rych  aray  he  was  fal  curyous. 
Although  he  were  of  body  corsyooa. 
Of  armes  great  with  shoulders  square  and  brode; 
It  was  of  him  almost  a  hone  lode. 
High  of  stature,  and  boystous  in  a  pres, 
And  of  his  speche  rude  and  rechles. 
Ful  many  worde  in  ydel  hjrm  asterte. 
And  but  a  coward  was  he  of  his  herte. 

"  An  other  Ayax  Thelamonyons 
There  was  also  dvscrete  and  rertuoas. 
Wonder  fayre  and  semely  to  beholde. 
Whose  heyr  was  black  and  vpward  ay  gan  folde. 
In  compas  wise  rounde  as  any  sphere, 
And  of  musyke  was  there  non  his  pere. 
Having  a  voyce  ftill  of  melodye, 
Right  well  entaned  as  by  Herroonye. 
And  was  inventife  for  to  counterfete, 
Instrumentes  aswell  smal  as  grete. 
In  sundry  wise  longying  to  musyke. 
And  for  all  this  yet  had  he  good  practicke 
In  armes  eke,  and  was  a  noble  knyght, 
No  man  more  orped  nor  hardyer  for  to  fight. 
Nor  desyrous  for  to  have  vyctorye, 
Devoyde  of  pompe,  hatvng  all  vaynglorye, 
All  ydle  laude  spent  and  biowe  in  vayne." 

"  The  auncient  Historic  and  onely  trewe  and  syncere  Cionici^  nf* 
the  warres  betwixt  the  Grecians  and  the  Troyana/*  jke.  fol.  li  »5. 
Book  II.  chap.  15. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  ScENB  I. — Thersites.I  Hideotls  in  person,  imploiis 
and  gross  in  speech,  cowardly  and  vindictive  by  dispo- 
sition, this  remarkable  character,  by  sheer  intellectual 
vigour,  seems  to  tower  hi^h  above  all  the  mere  corporeal 
grace  and  strength  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ;  and  the 
portrait  is  essentially  Shakespeare's  own  creation,  for  the 
Thersites  of  Homer,  on  which  we  may  suppose  it  founded, 
is  nothing  better  than  a  vulgar,  waspish  railer,  without  a 
spark  of  wit  or  of  intelligence  to  redeem  his  moral  and 
pnysical  obliquity : — 

"-—AH  sate,  and  audience  gave ; 
Thersites  onely  would  speake  all.    A  most  disorderd  store 
Of  words,  he  foolishly  powrd  out ;  of  which  his  mind  held  more 
Than  it  could  manage ;  any  thing,  with  which  he  could  procure 
Laughter,  he  never  could  containe.    He  should  have  yet  been 

sure 
To  touch  no  kings.    T'  oppose  their  states,  becomes  not  Jesters 

parts. 
But  he,  tlie  filthiest  feUow  was,  of  all  that  had  deserts 
In  Troyps  brave  siege:  he  was  squint-eyd,  and  lame  of  either 

foote : 
So  crookebackt,  that  he  had  no  breast;  sharp-headed,  where  did 

shoote 
(Here  and  there  spent)  thin  mossie  haire.    He  most  of  all  envide 
Ulysses  and  Aacfdes,  whom  still  his  spiene  would  chide ; 
Nor  could  the  sacred  king  himselfe,  avoide  his  saucie  vaine, 
Against  whom,  since  he  knew  the  Greekes,  did  vehement  hates 

suKtaine 
(Being  angrie  for  Achilles  wrong)  he  cride  out ;  railing  thus : 
'Atndes!  h hy  complainst  thou  now  f  what  wouldst  thou  more 

of  us  t 
Thy  tents  are  full  of  brasse,  and  dames ;  the  choice  of  all  are 

thine: 
With  whom,  we  must  present  thee  first,  when  any  townes  resigne 
To  our  invasion.    Wantst  thou  then  (besides  all  this)  more  gold 
Prom  Troyes  knights,  to  redeeme  their  sonnes  f    whom,  to  be 

dearely  sold, 
I,  or  some  other  Greeke,  must  take?  or  wouldst  thou  yet  againe, 
Force  from  some  other  Lord  his  prise ;  to  sooth  the  lusts  that 

raigne 
In  thy  encroching  appetite!  it  fits  no  Prince  to  be 
A  Prince  of  ill,  and  goveme  us ;  or  leade  our  progenie 

3?0 


By  rape  to  mine.    O  base  Greekes,  deserving  infimite, 

And  ils  etemall:  Greekish  girls,  not  Greekes,  ye  are;  Come  Hie 

Home  with  our  ships;  leave  this  man  here,  to  perish  with  his 

preys, 
And  trie  if  we  helpt  him,  or  not :  he  wrong'd  a  man  that  wcys 
Farre  more  then  he  himselfe  in  worth :  he  forc't  from  TMti<( 

Sonne 
And  keepes  his  prise  still :  nor  think  I,  that  mightla  man  hath 

wonne 
The  stile  of  wrathAill  worthily ;  he's  soft,  he's  too  remiaae. 
Or  else  Atrides,  his  had  bene,  thy  laat  of  injuries.' 

Thus  he  the  peoples  Pastor  chid ;  but  straight  stood  up  to  hfan 
Divine  Ulysses  ;  who  with  lookes,  exceeding  grave  and  griio, 
This  bitter  checke  gave :  *  Ceasse,  vaine  foole,  to  vent  thy  nuUng 

vaine 
On  kings  thus,  though  it  serve  thee  well;  nor  think  thou  canst 

restraine 
With  that  thy  raiiing  facultie,  their  wils  in  least  degree. 
Fur  not  a  worse,  of  all  this  hoast,  came  with  our  king  then  thet 
To  Troys  great  siege.'"— rA«  IliadM  of  Homer,  ^e.  Dotutfriimf 
to  the  Gfeeke^  b$  Geo.  Chapman,  ^.    fiook  IL 

(2)  ScBNE  ll.—Enter  Cassandra,  ravinffj]  Of  this  di^ 
cumstance,  we  find  no  hint  eitiier  in  Chapman's  Homer 
or  in  Chaucer;  it  was  probably  taken,  as  Steevens  con- 
jectured, from  a  passage  in  Lydgate's  "  Auncifint  Histone," 
&c.  1666 : — 

"  This  waa  the  noise  and  the  pyteous  crye 
Of  Cassandra  that  so  dredeftilly 
She  gan  to  make  aboute  in  every  strete 
Through  ye  towne,"  &c. 

(3)  Scene  m.—Th^death-tokent  ofii,'\  "Dr.  Hodges,  in 
his  "  TreatiM  on  the  Plague,"  says : — '  Spots  of  a  dm  oom> 
plexion,  usually  called  tokenSf  and  looked  on  as  the  pledges 
or  forewamings  of  deaihf  are  minute  and  distinct  blasts, 
which  have  their  original  from  within,  and  rise  up  with  a 
little  pyramidal  protuberanee,  the  pestilential  poison  chiefly 
oollected  at  their  bases,  tainting  the  nelghbounng  parts* 
and  reaching  to  the  sur&oe.'" — Rsm. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  III. 


(i)  SCEIE  U.^So,  $o;  rub  on,  and  kiu  ike  nUtlrmA 
The  small  bowl  aimed  at  in  the  game  of  Boteling,  it  has 
Ware  been  mentioned,  was  occaaionaUy  termed  the  Mis- 
&«».  See  note  (•),  p.  722,  Vol.  IL  Perhaps  the  best 
iIlQstntion  of  this  popular  amusement  and  its  technical 
phraseolOT,  as  practised  in  our  author's  day,  is  that  iriven 
IB  Qoariea^  " Emblems"  (Emb.  10,  b.  1.) :-- 

"Ene'i  your  right  groniid ;  wag  gently  o'er  this  black : 
Tii  a  shon  cast ;  y'  are  quickly  at  the  Jack. 
Rob,  nib  an  inch  or  two ;  two  crowns  to  one 
On  this  bowl's  side;  blow  wind,  'tis  fairly  thrown  ; 
TTie  next  bowl  *s  worse  that  comes  ;  come,  bowl  away : 
Manmoo,  you  know  the  ground,  untntor'd  play : 
Your  last  was  gone,  a  yard  of  strength  well  spar'd 
Had  unieyd  the  block;  your  hand  is  still  too  hard. 
Bare  pastime,  readers,  jto  consume  tbat  day, 
V'Ucfa.  without  pastime,  flies  too  swift  away  1 
See  how  they  labour;  as  if  day  and  night 
Were  both  too  short  to  serve  their  loose  delight : 
See  how  their  curved  bodies  wreath,  and  screw 
Such  antie  shapes  as  Proteus  never  knew : 
One  raps  an  odxth.  another  deals  a  curse ; 
He  aever  better  bowl'd  ;  this  never  worse : 
One  nibs  his  itchless  elbow,  shrugs  and  laughs, 
The  other  bends  his  beetle  brows  and  chafes : 
Sometimes  they  whoop,  sometimes  their  Stygian  cries 
Send  their  bUck  Santo^s  to  the  blushing  skies : 
Thos  mingling  humoun  in  a  mad  confusion. 
They  make  bad  premises,  and  worse  conclusion : 
Bat  where 's  a  palm  that  fortune's  hand  allows 
To  bless  the  victor's  honourable  brows  t 
C«De,  reader,  eome ;  1  HI  light  thhie  eye  the  way 
To  view  the  prise,  the  while  the  gamesters  play : 
Close  by  the  Jack,  behold,  jUl  Fortune  sUnds 
To  wave  the  game :  sec  in  her  partial  hands 
The  glorious  garland's  held  in  open  show, 
TS  cheer  the  tads,  and  crown  the  conqu'ror's  brow. 
The  wold's  the  jack ;  the  gamesters  that  contend, 
Are  Copid,  Mammon  :  that  Judicious  fiend,    • 
That  gives  the  ground,  is  Satan  :  and  the  bowls 
An  sinful  thoughU ;  the  prise,  a  crown  for  fools. 
Who  breathes  that  bowls  not  ?    What  bold  tongue  can  say 
withoat  a  blush,  he  has  not  bowl'd  to-day  t 
It  Is  the  trade  of  man,  and  ev'ry  sinner 
Has  play'd  his  rubbers :  every  soal  's  a  winner. 
The  Tn%ar  proverb's  crost,  he  hardly  can 
Be  a  good  bowler  and  an  honest  man. 
Opod  God  I  turn  thou  my  Brazil  •  thoughts  anew ; 
J^nr-trie  my  bowla,  and  make  their  bias  true, 
rn  cease  to  game,  till  fairer  ground  be  given ; 
Bar  wish  to  win,  until  the  mark  be  Heav'n." 

{i)9cwn  IJ.-— To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  fames  of 
^J  Here,  as  in  other  passages  where  TroUus  exhibits  a 
pvaestimettt  of  his  lady's  inconstancy,  we  can  trace  the 
™ranoe  of  the  "  Troylns  and  Cryseyde :  "— 

"Bat  nathelea,  myn  owene  ladi  bright! 
Tit  were  it  so  that  I  wist  utterly, 
That  I  yonre  humble  servaunt  and  your  knyght 
Wen  In  yoaie  hcrte  yset  so  fermely, 
As  ye  in  myn,  the  whiche  thing  truly 
Me  lever  were  than  this  worldis  tweyne. 
Tit  scholde  I  the  better  endure  al  my  peyne." 

Aadtbk--. 

"  Te  shal  ek  seen  so  many  a  lusti  knyght, 
AnoDge  the  Gtekes,  tol  of  worthynesse ; 
And  eeh  of  hem,  with  herte,  wit,  and  myght, 
To  piasen  yow  don  alle  his  bisynesse, 
That  ye  shal  dullen  of  the  rudenesse 
Of  as  sely  Troians,  but  if  routhe 
"^  you,  or  vertu  of  your  tronthe.*' 


^f^?2A^l'}^i?*":'*.''^f'*  ?i  C^^««'^-]  The  protestaUons 
of  the  fidcle  beauty  m  the  old  poem  are  not  less  confident ; 
compare  the  following : 

"  To  that  Cryseyde  answerid  right  anoone, 
And  with  a  sigh  sche  setde, '  O  herte  dere  I 
The  game,  ywis,  so  ferforthe  now  is  gone. 
That  furste  schal  Phebus  falle  fi-om  his  spare. 
And  hevene  egle  be  as  the  douves  fere. 
And  every  rock  out  of  his  place  sterte, 
Er  Troylus  out  of  Cryseydis  herte.'" 

And  her  declaration  subsequently : 

••  For  thylke  day  that  I  for  cherisynge, 
Or  diede  of  fader,  or  of  other  wight, 
Or  for  estat,  delit,  or  for  weddynge. 
Be  fals  to  yow,  my  Troylus,  my  knygthe, 
Satumes  doughter  Juno,  thorugh  byre  myghte. 
As  wood  as  Athamante  do  me  dwelle 
Eternaliche.  in  Stix,  the  put  of  Helle ! 

**  And  this,  on  every  god  celestial 
I  swei-e  it  yow,  and  ek  on  ech  goddesse, 
On  every  nymphe,  and  deyte  infernal. 
On  satiry  and  fawny  more  and  lesse, 
That  halve  goddes  ben  of  wildernesse ; 
^nd  Attropos  my  thred  of  life  to-breste, 
If  I  be  fals !  Now  trowe  me  if  yow  leste." 

behaif.]  This  appeal  of  Calchas  to  the  Greeks  recals  the 
corresponding  circumstance  in  Chaucer  :— 

"  Then  seyd  he  thus,  •  Lo  I  lordis  myn,  I  was 
A  Troyan,  as  it  is  knowe,  out  of  drede ; 
And,  If  that  yow  remembre,  I  am  Calcas, 
mat  aitherferst  yaf  comfort  to  your  nede 
And  tolde  wele  how  ye  sholdyn  spede ;      ' 
For,  dredcles,  thurgh  you,  shall,  in  a  slound, 
Utn  Troy  ybrent,  and  drewyu  doun  to  ground. 

"  'And  in  what  forme,  and  yn  what  maner  wise 
This  toun  to  shent,  and  al  your  lust  acheve. 
Ye  have,  or  this,  wele  herd  me  yow  devise  • 
This  knowyn  ye,  my  lordis,  as  I  leve  ; 
And,  for  the  Grekys  weryn  me  so  leve ; 
I  come  my  self,  in  my  proper  persone. 
To  teche  yow  what  you  was  best  to  done. 


^i«v(i  were  formerly  made  of, what  Iras  called  Brazil  wood. 
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Havyng  unto  my  tresour,  ne  my  rent. 
Right  no  regard  in  respect  of  your  ese  ; 
Thus  al  my  good  I  lost,  and  to  yow  went, 
Wenyng  In  this,  my  lordis,  yow  to  plese- 
But  al  my  losse  ne  doth  me  no  dissese.^ 
I  vouchesaaf,  al  so  wisely  have  1  joy. 
For  yow  to  lese  al  that  I  had  in  Troy,— 

'  of  ^*  **'  *  doghter  that  I  left,  alas ! 
Slepyng  at  home,  whan  out  of  toun  I  stert. 

0  Sterne,  O  cruel  fadir,  that  I  was  I 

How  myght  I  in  that  have  so  hard  an  hert  ? 
Alas !  that  I  ne  had  her  broght  In  her  shert  • 
For  sorow  of  which  I  wole  not  lyve  to-morow, 
But  If  ye,  lordis,  wole  ruwe  on  my  sorow. 

'  For  by  that  cause  I  sawe  no  tyme  or  now 
Her  to  delivere,  iche  holden  have  ray  pees : 
But  now  or  nevere,  if  it  likith  you, 

1  may  her  have,  for  that  is  douteles : 

O,  help  and  grace !  among  all  this  pros, 

Rewith  on  this  old  caytif  in  distresse, 

Thurgh  yow  seth  I  am  brought  in  wreechidnes  ! 


"  Tellyng  his  tale  alwey,  this  olde  gray, 
Humblely  in  his  speche  and  loking  eke, 
The  salte  teris  from  his  eyen  tway, 
Ful  faste  ronnen  doun  on  either  cheke ; 
So  longe  of  mercy  he  gan  hem  byseke. 
That,  for  to  help  hym  of  his  sorowis  sore. 
They  than  gave  hym  Antenore  without  more." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT    IV. 


(1)  SCENB  II.— i4  hughear  take  him  f]  In  the  banter  of 
Pandarus  here,  we  have  arch  reminiacenoes  of  hi«  prototype 
in  "  Troylus  and  Cryaeyde :  "— 

"  Pandare,  on  monre  whiche  that  comen  waa 
Unto  his  nece,  gon  hir  fair*  to  grrete, 
And  seide, '  Al  this  night  so  reyned  it,  alias  I 
That  al  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  neoe  swete, 
Have  litel  leyser  hade  to  slepe  and  mete : 
Al  night,'  quod  he,  *  hath  rain  so  do  me  wake, 
That  some  of  us,  I  trowe,  her  hedis  ake.' 

"  And  nigh  he  come  and  seid,  '  How  stant  it  now? 
This  Mey  morwe,  nece,  how  kunne  ye  fare  f ' 
Cryseide  answerde,  •  Never  the  bet  fbr  yow ! 
Fox  that  ye  ben,  God  yeve  yow  hertis  care  I 
God  helpe  me  so.  yow  causeth  al  this  fare, 
Trowe  I,'  quod  sche,  'for  alle  youre  wordls  white ; 
O,  ho  80  seeth  you,  knoweth  you  but  alite ! ' " 

(2)  Scene  IV.— To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  tieedful 
talk.]  The  parting  of  the  lovers,  if  not  more  natural,  is 
managed  with  more  pathos  and  delicacy  in  the  elder 
poet : — 


ti 


Cryseyde,  when  she  redy  was  to  ride, 

Ful  sorwfully  she  sighte.  and  seyde,  '  Allan  ! ' 

But  forth  she  mut  for  ought  that  may  betide. 

And  forth  she  rite  Hil  sorwfUlIy  a  pas ; 

There  is  non  other  remedy  in  this  cas. 

What  wonder  is,  though  that  hyre  soore  smerte, 

When  she  forgothe  hire  owne  swete  herte  7 

«•  This  Troylus,  in  gise  of  curteysie. 
With  hauke  on  bond,  and  with  an  hufre  route 
Of  knyght«8,  rood,  and  dide  hyre  compaynye, 
Passynge  alle  the  valeye  fer  withoute ; 
And  ferther  wold  han  riden,  out  of  doute, 
Ful  fayne,  and  wo  waa  hym  to  gon  so  soone, 
But  toume  he  moote,  and  it  was  eke  to  done. 

"  And  right  with  that  was  Antenor  ycome 
Oute  of  the  Orekes  oste.  and  every  wight 
Was  of  it  glad,  and  seyde  he  was  welcome ; 
And  Troylus,  al  nere  his  herte  lighte. 
He  peyneil  hym  with  al  his  ftille  myght 
Hym  to  with  holde  of  wepynge  at  the  leeste, 
And  Antenor  he  kysie,  and  made  feeste. 

"  And  therwithal  he  moot  his  leve  take, 
And  caste  his  eye  upon  hire  pitously, 
And  nerre  he  rode,  his  cause  for  to  make. 
To  take  hire  by  the  honde  al  sobrely : 
And,  Lorde !  so  she  gan  wepen  tendrely ! 
And  he  ful  soft  and  sleighely  gan  hire  seye, 
'  Now  hold  youre  day,  and  do  me  not  to  deye.' 

**  With  that  his  courser  turned  he  about, 
With  face  pale,  and  unto  Dyomede 
No  worde  he  spak,  ne  non  of  al  his  route ; 
Of  wh:che  the  sone  of  Tideus  tooke  hede, 
As  he  that  konthe  moore  than  the  crede 
In  swiche  a  craft,  and  by  the  reyne  hire  hente, 
And  Troylus  to  Troye  homwarde  wente." 

(8)  Scene  V.— Hector  and  kJAX  Jight.']  In  Chapman's 
Homer y  the  combat  is  described  with  uncommon  pomp  and 
spirit : — 

" This  said,  in  bright  armes  shone 

The  good  strong  AJax :  who,  when  all  his  warre  attire  was  on, 
Marcht  like  the  hugely  flgur'd  Mars,  when  angry  Jupiter, 


With  strength,  on  people  proad  of  strength,  sends  him  forth  to 

inferre 
Wreakfull  contention;  and  eomes  on,  with  presenee  AiIl  oTftaie; 
So  th'  Achive  rampire,  TeUimon,  did  twixt  the  hoasto  appeal* : 
Smil'd :  yet  of  terrible  aspect ;  on  earth  with  ample  pace. 
He  boldly  stalkt,  and  shooke  aloft  his  daxt  with  deadly  grace: 
It  did  the  Grecians  good  to  see;  but  heaztquakei  shooke  the 

Joynts 
Of  all  the  Troians ;  Hectors  selfe  felt  thonghts,  with  horrid  points. 
Tempt  his  bold  bosome ;  but  he  now,  must  make  no  eounterfiight; 
Nor  (with  his  honour)  now  refuse,  that  had  prorokt  the  ftght. 
AJax  came  neaie ;  and  like  a  towre  hia  shield  hu  boaooa  hard ; 
The  right  side  brasse,  and  seven  oxe  hides  within  it  quilted  hard: 
Oid  Tychius  the  best  currier,  that  did  in  Hyla  dwell. 
Did  frame  it  for  exceeding  proofe,  and  wrought  It  wondrous  wdL 
With  this  stood  he  to  Hector  close,  and  with  this  Brave  began : 
Now  Hector  thou  shalt  clearly  know,  thus  meeting  man  to  maa, 
What  other  leaders  arme  our  hoast,  besides  great  Thetis  sonaa : 
Who,  with  his  hardie  Liona  heart,  hath  armies  oveiunne. 
But  he  lies  at  our  crookt-stemd  fleet  a  Rivall  with  our  king 
In  height  of  spirit :  yet  to  Troy,  he  man^r  knights  did  bring, 
Coequall  with  Eacides ;  all  able  to  sustaine 
All  thy  bold  challenge  can  import :  begin  then,  words  are  vaiae. 
The  Helme-grac't  Hector  answerd  him :  Renowned  Telamon, 
Prince  of  the  souldiers  came  from  Greece ;  assay  not  me  like  oae, 
Yong  and  imroartiall,  with  great  words,  as  to  an  Amaaosi  dame; 
I  have  the  habit  of  all  fights;  and  know  the  bloudle  ftame 
Of  every  slaughter:  I  well  know  the  ready  right  hand  charge; 
I  know  the  left,  and  every  sway,  of  my  securefull  taxge; 
I  triumph  in  the  crueltie  of  fixed  combat  fight. 
And  manage  horse  to  all  designes ;  I  think  then  with  good  rights 
I  may  be  confident  as  fam  as  this  thy  challenge  goes. 
Without  being  taxed  with  a  vaunt,  borne  out  with  emptie  dMnres. 
But  (being  a  souldier  so  renownd)  I  will  not  worke  on  thee. 
With  least  advantage  of  that  skill,  I  know  doth  strengthen  me; 
And  so  with  privitie  of  sleight,  winne  that  fbr  which  I  strive: 
But  at  thy  best  (even  open  strength)  if  my  endevours  ttirive. 
Thus  sent  he  his  long  Javelin  forth ;  it  ttrooke  hia  torn  bogs 

shield, 
Neere  to  the  upper  skirt  of  brasse,  which  was  the  eighth  H  held. 
Sixe  folds  th' untamed  dart  strooke  through,  and  in  the  seventh 

tough  hide 
The  point  was  checkt;  then  AJax  threw:  his  angry  lanoc  did 

glide 
Quite  through  his  bright  orbicular  targe,  his  cuiace,  shirt  of  mafle; 
And  did  his  manly  stomaeha  mouth  with  dangerous  taint  aasaik: 
But  in  the  bowing  of  hiroselfe,  black  death  too  short  did  atiike. 
Then  both  to  pluck  their  Javelins  forth,  eneountred  Lion-like; 
Whose  bloudie  violence  is  increa&t,  by  that  raw  food  they  eate : 
Or  Bores,  whose  strength,  wilde  nouriahment,  doth  make  so  won- 
drous great. 
Againe  Priamides  did  wound,  in  midst,  hia  shield  of  braaae. 
Yet  pierc't  not  through  the  upper  plate,  the  head  reflected  was : 
But  AJax  (following  his  Lance)  smote  through  his  target  quite. 
And  sUyd  bold  Hector  rushing  in ;  the  Lance  held  way  outright. 
And  hurt  his  necke ;  out  gusht  the  bloud ;  yet  Hector  oeast  not so^ 
But  in  his  Strong  hand  tooke  a  Fnnt  (as  he  did  backwards  go) 
Blacke,  sharpe  and  big,  layd  in  the  field :  the  sevenfold  taxge  it 

sroit. 
Full  on  the  bosse ;  and  round  about  tlie  brasse  did  ring  witii  it. 
But  AJax  a  fkrre  greater  stone  lift  up,  and  (wreathing  round 
With  all  his  bodie  Uyd  to  it)  he  sent  it  forth  to  wound. 
And  gave  unmeasurd  force  to  it ;  the  round  stone  broke  within 
His  rundled  target :  his  lov'd  knees  to  languish  did  b^sin ; 
And  he  leand,  stretcht  out  on  his  shield ;  but  Phoebus  rated  him 

streight. 
Then  had  they  layd  on  wounds  with  swords,  in  use  of  closer  fi|^t; 
Unless  the  Heralds  (messengers  of  Gods  and  godl&e  men) 
The  one  of  Troy,  the  other  of  Greece ;  had  held  betwixt  them  then 
Imperial!  scepters :  when  the  one  (Idaeus,  grave  and  wise) 
Said  to  them ;  Now  no  more  my  sonnes :  the  Boveraigne  of  the 

skies 
Doth  love  you  both ;  both  souldiers  are,  all  witnesse  with  good 

right: 
But  now  night  lays  her  mace  on  earth ;  tJs  good  t*ohejthe  night** 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  SCEBE  IL — Here,  Dumed,  keep  this  iUeve.']  SteeTena 
atM  SBTenl  paasages  from  our  old  writers  to  show  that  it 
«M  rotUmmrv  for  warriors  to  wear  a  lady's  sleeve  for  a 
iaTtoor;  the  ateere  which  Creesida  bestows  on  Diomed, 
however,  was  that  she  had  receiTed  from  Troilus  at  their 
futag.  Malona  suppoees  it  to  hare  been  such  a  one  aa 
WIS  fonneriy  used  at  tournaments: — "Also  the  deepe 
■Boeke  iUive^  which  the  Irish  women  use,  thev  say,  was 
cU  Snaaish,  and  is  used  yet  in  Barbery ;  and  yet  that 
dhonld  seeme  lather  to  be  an  old  £uf  lish  &shion,  for  in 
snnoiy  the  fiuhioo  of  the  manehe^  which  is  given  in  armes 
bjnMny,  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  sleive,  is  fashioned 
macb  ]fl»  to  that  aleive.**— Sfkbbsb's  View  of  Irdand, 
pi  a,  edit.  1083. 

(S)  Scims  U.^Batker  tkini  this  not  Oreuid.]  The  grief 
of  TrayhH  for  hia  '' light  o' love  "  is  beautifiiUy  told  by  the 
eUsrpoet: — 

**Thm  spak  he  thus: — 'O,  lady  myn  Cryieyde, 
Wha  is  youre  JUth,  and  wher  is  youre  beheitef 
Wber  is  yuure  love,  wher  is  yonre  troath  ? '  be  seyde, 

*  Of  DMmede  hsTe  ye  now  al  this  feste ! 
Anas  I  1  wold  han  trowed  at  tlie  leste, 
That,  syn  ye  hold  in  trouthe  to  me  stonde. 
That  ye  thos  holde  ban  holden  me  in  bonde. 

** '  Wbo  shal  Bowe  trowe  on  any  other  mo  ? 
Alias !  1  oevere  wolde  han  weode,  or  this, 
That  ye,  Cryseide,  koode  han  chaunged  so, 
Kt  but  1  badde  agilt,  and  don  am  js ; 
8o  crael  wende  I  nought  youre  herte,  ywis, 
To  sle  me  thus  I  alias !  yonre  name  of  trouthe 
Is  now  fordon,  an4  that  is  al  my  routhe. 

*' '  Was  there  mm  other  hroehe  yow  liste  lets 
To  feffe  with  yonre  newe  love/  qnod  he, 

*  But  tiiUkc  taro^e  thai  I,  with  teris  wete. 


Ton  yaf,  as  for  a  remcmbraunee  of  me  f 
None  other  caase,  alias !  ne  hadde  ye. 
But  for  despit;  and  ek  for  that  ye  mente 
Al  outrely  to  shewen  youre  entente. 

"'Thorwgh  which  I  se,  that  clene  out  of  youre  minde 
Ye  han  me  caste,  and  ne  kan  nor  may 
For  al  this  world  withinne  myn  herte  fynde. 
To  unloven  yow  a  quarter  of  a  day ; 
In  cursed  tyme  I  borne  was,  walawey ! 
That  yow,  utat  dothe  me  al  this  wo  endure. 
Yet  loTe  I  best  of  any  creature.' " 

(3)  Scene  IX.^And  hangt  hit  thield  behind  Am.]  The 
circumstance  of  Hector  being  overpowered  by  Achilles  and 
his  followers  when  unarmed,  the  author  is  believed  to  have 
taken  from  Lydgate's  poem : — 

"  And  in  this  while  a  grekishe  kinge  he  mette. 
Were  it  of  hap  or  of  adventure, 
The  which  in  sothe  on  his  cote  armure 
Embrouded  had  hxU  many  ryche  stone. 
That  gave  a  lyght,  when  the  sonne  phone. 
Full  biyght  and  cleare,  that  Joye  was  to  sene, 
For  Perles  white  and  Emerawdes  grene 
Full  many  one  were  therin  sette. — 
Of  whose  arraye  when  Hector  taketh  hede, 
Towardes  him  fast  gan  him  drawe. 
And  fyrst  I  fynde  how  he  bath  bym  slaire, 
And  after  that  by  force  of  his  manheade, 
He  hente  him  up  afore  him  on  his  stede. 
And  fast  gan  wyth  him  for  to  ryde 
From  the  wardes  a  lytell  out  of  syde. 
At  good  lo)  ser  playnly,  if  he  maye. 
To  spoyle  him  of  his  ryche  arraye. — 
On  horsebacke  out  whan  be  him  ladde, 
Reklesly  the  storye  maketh  mynde, 
He  eaete  hie  eheUie  cU  kit  baeke  beh^nde^ 
To  welde  him  selfe  at  more  Jyberte. — 
So  that  hys  brest  disarmed  was  and  bare." 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA 


"The  'Troilus  and  Cressida'  of  Shakspeare  can  scarcely  be  classed  with  his  dramas  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history  ;  but  it  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  fictitious  Greek  and  Boman  histories, 
which  we  may  call  legendary  dramas,  and  the  proper  ancient  histories.  There  is  no  one  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  harder  to  characterise.  The  name  and  the  remembrances  connected  with  it  prepare  as  for  the 
representation  of  attachnient  no  less  faithful  than  fervent  on  the  side  of  the  youth,  and  of  sudden  and 
shameless  inconstancy  on  the  part  of  the  lady.  And  this  is,  indeed,  as  the  gold  thread  on  which  the 
scenes  are  strung,  though  often  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  by  gems  of  greater  value  than  itself. 
But  as  Shakspeare  calls  forth  nothing  from  the  mausoleum  of  history,  or  the  catacombs  of  tradition, 
without  giving  or  eliciting  some  permanent  and  general  interest,  and  brings  forwainl  no  subject  which 
he  does  not  moralize  or  intellectualize, — so  h«re  he  has  drawn  in  Oressida  the  portrait  of  a  vehement 
passion,  that,  having  its  true  origin  and  proper  cause  in  warmth  of  temperament,  fastens  on,  rather  than 
iixes  to,  some  one  object  by  liking  and  temporary  preference. 

*  There  *8  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  ipirits  look  out 
At  every  Joint  and  motive  of  her  body.' 

"  This  Shakspeare  has  contrasted  with  the  profound  affection  represented  in  Troilus,  and  alone  worthy 
the  name  of  love  ; — affection,  passionate  indeed,  swoln  with  the  confluence  of  youthful  instinots  and 
youthful  &ncy,  and  growing  in  the  radiance  of  hope  newly  risen,  in  short  enlarged  by  the  collective 
sympathies  of  nature ; — but  stiU  having  a  depth  of  calmer  element  in  a  will  stronger  than  desire,  more 
entire  than  choice,  and  which  gives  permanence  to  its  own  act  by  converting  it  into  faith  and  duty. 
Hence,  with  excellent  judgment,  and  with  an  excellence  higher  than  mere  judgment  can  give,  at  the 
close  of  the  play,  when  Cressida  has  sunk  into  infamy  below  retrieval  and  beneath  hope,  the  same  will, 
which  had  been  the  substance  and  the  basis  of  his  love,  while  the  restless  pleasures  and  passionate 
longings,  like  sea-waves,  had  tossed  but  on  its  surface, — this  same  moral  energy  is  represented  as 
snatching  him  aloof  from  all  neighbourhood  with  her  dishonour,  from  aU  lingering  fondness  and 
languishing  regrets,  whilst  it  rushes  with  him  into  other  and  nobler  duties,  and  deepens  the  channel 
which  his  heroic  brother's  death  had  left  empty  for  its  collected  flood.  Yet  another  seoondaiy  and 
subordinate  purpose  Shakspeare  has  inwoven  with  his  delineation  of  these  two  characters, — ^that  of 
opposing  the  inferior- civilization,  but  purer  morals,  of  the  Trojans,  to  the  refinements,  deep  policy,  but 
duplicity  and  sensual  corruptions,  of  the  Greeks. 

"To  all  this,  however,  so  little  comparative  projection  is  given, — ^nay,  the  masterly  group  of  Aga- 
memnon, Nestor,  and  Ulysses,  and,  still  more  in  advance,  that  of  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  Thersites,  so 
manifestly  occupy  the  foreground,  that  the  subservience  and  vassalage  of  strength  and  animal  courage 
to  intellect  and  policy  seems  to  be  the  lesson  most  often  in  our  poet's  view,  and  which  he  has  taken 
little  pains  to  connect  with  the  former  more  interesting  moral  impersonated  in  the  titular  hero  and 
heroine  of  the  drama.  But  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe,  that  Shakspeare's  main  object,  or  shall  I  rather 
say,  his  ruling  impulse,  was  to  translate  the  poetic  heroes  of  paganism  into  the  not  less  rude,  but  more 
intellectually  vigorous,  and  more  featurely^  warriors  of  Christian  chivalry, — and  to  substantiate  the 
distinct  and  graceful  profiles  or  outlines  of  the  Homeric  epic  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  romantic 
drama, — in  short,  to  give  a  grand  history-piece  in  the  robust  style  of  Albert  Durer. 

"The  character  of  Thersites,  in  particular,  well  deserves  a  more  careful  examination,  as  the  Caliban 
of  demagogic  life ; — the  admirable  portrait  of  intellectual  power  deserted  by  all  grace,  all  moral  principle, 
all  not  momentary  impulse  ; — just  wise  enough  to  detect  the  weak  head,  and  fool  enough  to  provoke  the 
armed  fist  of  his  betters  ; — one  whom  malcontent  Achilles  can  inveigle  fh)m  malcontent  Ajax,  under 
the  one  condition,  that  he  shall  be  called  on  to  do  nothing  but  abuse  and  slander,  and  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  abuse  as  much  and  as  purulently  as  he  likes,  that  is,  as  he  can ; — in  short,  a  mule, — qiuurel- 
some  by  the  original  discord  of  his  natvue, — a  slave  by  tenure  of  his  own  baseness, — ^made  to  bray  and 
be  brayed  at,  to  despise  and  be  despicable." — Coleridge. 
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HAMLET. 


On  the  26di  of  July,  1602,  a  memorandum  was  entered  on  the  registers  of  the  Stationers' 
Compaoj, — 

"  James  BobertaJ  A  booke,  The  Revenge  of  Hamlett  prince  of  Denmarke,  as  y  t  was  latelie 
acted  by  the  Lord  Cnamberlayn  his  servantes." 

This  entry  imquestionablj  refers  to  our  author's  "  Hamlet,"  the  publication  of  which  Roberta 
desired  to  secure.  As,  however,  an  edition  of  the  play  appeared  in  the  following  year,  ''  printed 
for  N.  L.  and  John  Trondell,"  Mr.  Collier  conjectures  that  Koberts  was  unable  to  obtain  such  a 
oopy  of  the  piece  as  be  could  creditably  associate  his  name  with,  but  that  some  inferior  and 
nameleBB  printer,  not  so  scrupulous,  contriyed  to  possess  himself  of  an  imperfect  manuscript  of  it, 
and  brought  out  the  edition  of  1603.  Of  this  impression,  one  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Duke  of  Deronshire,  and  another  recently  discovered  has  been  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum,  the  title  is, ''  The  Tragicall  Historic  of  Hamlet  Prince  of  Denmarke.  By  William 
Shake-speare.  As  it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted  by  his  Highnesse  servants  in  the  Cittie  of 
London :  as  also  in  the  two  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  else-where.  At  London 
printed  for  N.  L.  and  John  TnmdeU,  1603." 

But,  as  Mr.  Dyce  observes,  we  have  no  proof  that  Eoberts  was  not  the  ''  nameless  printer  "  of 
the  quarto  of  1603  :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was,  since  we  iind  that 
he  printed  the  quarto  of  1604  for  the  same  Nicholas  Ling  who  was  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  quarto  of  1603.  It  is  of  no  material  consequence,  however,  who  printed  that  maimed  and 
smreptitious  version.  What  really  concerns  us  is  to  know  whether,  making  large  allowance  for 
omissions  and  corruptions  due  to  the  negligence  of  those  through  whose  hands  the  manuscript 
passed,  the  edition  of  1603  exhibits  the  play  as  Shakespeare  first  wrote  it  and  as  it  was  '*  diverse 
times  acted."  We  believe  it  does.  The  internal  evidence  is  to  our  judgment  convincing 
that  in  this  wretchedly  printed  copy  we  have  the  poet's  first  conception  (written  probably  at  an 
eariy  stage  of  his  dramatic  career)  of  that  magnificent  tragedy  which,  remodelled  and  augmented, 
was  published  in  1604,  under  the  title  of,  *'  The  Tragicall  Historic  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
BenmariLe.  By  William  Shakespeare.  Newly  imprinted  and  enlarged  to  almost  as  muck 
againe  as  it  was^  according  to  the  true  and  perfect  Coppie.  At  London,  Printed  by  I.  R.  for 
N.  L.  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe  under  Saint  Dunstons  Church  in  Fleetstreet,  1604." 

Prefixed  to  Ghreene's  **  Menaphon.  Camillas  alarum  to  slumbering  Euphues,"  &c.  1589,  is  an 
Epistle  ''To  the  Gentlemen  Students  of  both  Universities,"  by  Nash,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  passage, — '^  He  tume  backe  to  my  first  text,  of  studies  of  delight ;  and  talke  a  little 
in  firiendshlp  with  a  few  of  our  triviall  translators.  It  is  a  common  practice  now  a  daies 
amongst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  runne  through  every  arte  and  thrive  by  none,  to 
leave  the  tnAe  of  Noverirvt  whereto  they  were  borne,  and  busie  themselves  with  the  indevours 
of  art,  that  could  scaroelie  latinize  their  necke-verse  if  they  should  have  neede ;  yet  English 
Seneca  read  by  candle-light  yeeldes  manie  good  sentences,  as  Blould  is  a  hegger,  and  so  foorth : 
and  if  you  intreate  him  flEure  in  a  frostie  morning,  he  will  afibord  you  whole  ffamlets,  I  should 
lay  H«idfiills  of  tragical  speaches." 

Here,  the  "  shifting  companions,  that  runne  through  every  arte,"  brings  so  distinctly  to  mind 
the  epithet,  "  an  absolute  Johannes  Fac-totum,'"  which  Nash's  sworn  brother,  Greene,  in  his 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

"  Groats-worth  of  Wit,"  <fec.  1593,  applied  to  Shakespeare,  and  "  the  trade  of  Noverint "  so 
well  tallies  with  the  received  tradition  of  his  having  passed  some  time  in  the  office  of  an 
attorney,  that,  primd  facie,  the  allusion  to  Hamlet  would  seem  directly  levelled  at  our  author's 
tragedy.  But,  then,  interposes  a  difficulty  on  fixe  score  of  dates.  Shakespeare,  in  1589,  was 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age, — too  young,  it  may  he  well  ohjected,  to  have  earned  the 
distinction  of  heing  satirized  hy  Nash  as  having  **  run  through  every  art''  It  is  asserted,  too, 
on  good  authority,  that  an  edition  of  the  *'  Menaphon."  was  published  in  1587 ;  and  if 
that  earlier  copy  contained  Nash's  Epistle,  the  probability  of  his  referring  to  Shakespeare 
is  considerably  weakened.  Again,  in  "  Wits  Miserie,  and  the  Worlds  Madnesse,"  &e.  1596, 
Lodge,  describing  a  particular  fiend,  says,  ''  he  walks  for  the  most  part  in  black  under  colour  of 
gravity,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizai*d  of  y*  ghost  which  cried  so  miserally  at  y*  theator  like 
an  oisterwife,  Hamlet,  revenged 

After  duly  weighing  the  evidence  on  either  side,  we  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dyce,  that  the 
play  alluded  to  by  Lodge  and  Nash  was  an  earlier  production  on  the  same  subject ;  though  we 
find  no  cause  to  conclude  that  the  first  sketoh  of  Shakespeare's  '<  Hamlet,''  as  puhlished  in 
1603,  was  not  the  piece  to  which  Henslowe  refers  in  the  enlxy  connected  with  the  perf<»inance8 
at  Newington  Butts, — 

"9.  of  June  1594  at  hamlet  *  *  *  — viii.  s." 

The  original  story  of  ''  Hamlet,"  or  "  Amleth,"  is  related  by  the  Danish  historian  Sazo 
Grammaticus,  and  was  adopted  by  Belleforest  in  his  collection  of  novels,  1564.  From  the 
French  of  the  novelist,  it  was  rendered  into  English  at  an  early  dato,  and  printed  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Hystorie  of  Hamblet."  If  there  were  really  a  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet "  anterior  to  tiie 
immortal  drama  by  Shakespeare,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  he  derived  the  outline  of  his 
plot  from  that  source.  If  no  such  play  existed,  he  probably  constructed  it  entirely  fiom  the 
rude  materials  furnished  by  "  The  Historic  of  Hamblet." 
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SCENE  I.— Elsinore.     A  Platform  before  ike  CaUle. 


fttaoKO  on  gvard.     Enter  to  him  Beshabdo. 

Bn.  WIio'b  there  t 

fW.  Kay,  anaweri 


stand,  and  unfold  jour- 

the  iinff  /* 

Bernardo  ? 


Bn.  Long  lit 
Fw5. 

He. 

FuM.  Yoa  come  moet  carefully  upon  jour  hour. 
Bo.  Tin  DOIT  Btruck  twdTe  ;  get  thee  to  bed, 

Francisco. 
Fui.  For  this  relief  much  thanks :  'tia  bitter 
cold,  ' 
And  I  un  fick  at  heart. 
Bn.  Hare  yon  had  quiet  guard  ? 
Fur.  Nut  a  mouse  BUrring. 

Bn.  Well,  good  night. 
If  joa  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
^rinb'of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 
Fau.  I  tliiiik    I   hear  them. — Stand,  ho!* 
Who's  there? 

(•)  n*  Inl  fOllo  omiu,  to .' 
'  i—t  Utr  lit  tU§ !)  Tbii  wu  lh>  vucbTonJ  at  Ihe  ntght. 


Enter  Horatio  and  MADCEu.ira. 

Hob.  Friends  to  this  grouncl. 

Mab.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fban.  Give  you  good  night. 

Mab.  0,  fareirel],  honest  soldier: 

Who  halh  relief 'd  you  ? 

Fban.  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit. 

Mab.  Holla !  Bernardo  t 

Bbb.  Say,  nbat, is  Horatio  there? 

Hob.  a  piece  of  him. 

Bbb.  Welcome, Horatio; — welcome, good  Mar- 

Mab.  What,  has  this  thing  appear'd  again  to- 
night? 

Bbb.  I  hare  seen  nothing. 

Mab.  Horatio  saya,  'tis  but  our  fantasy, 
Aiid  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him, 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us ; 


ACT  I.] 


HAMLET. 


[bcevb  l 


Therefore  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve'  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hob.  Tush;  tush  !  'twill  not  appear. 

Beb.  Sit  down  awhile ; 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  3'our  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story, 
WTiat  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hob.  Well,  sit  we  down. 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Beb.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yond  same  star  that's  westward  from  the 

pole 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  hums,  MarceUus  and  myself, 
The  hell  then  heating**  one, — 

Mab.  Peace !   hreak  thee  off ;  look,  where  it 
comes  again ! 


Enter  Ghost. 

Beb.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that's 

dead. 
Mab.  Thou  art  a  scholar,^  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 
Beb.  Looks   it  not  like  the  king?  mark   it, 

Horatio. 
Hob.  Most  like  : — it  haiTows  me  with  fear  and 

wonder. 
Beb.  It  would  he  spoke  to. 
Mab.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hob.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp'st  this  time  of 

night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  huricd  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  hy  heaven,  I  charge  thee, 

speak ! 
Mab.  It  is  offended. 

Beb.  See  !  it  stalks  away  ! 

Hob.  Stay !    speak !    speak !    I   charge  thee, 

speak  I  [^Exit  Ghost. 

Mab.  'T  is  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 
Beb.  How  now,  Horatio  !   you  tremhle,  and 

look  pale : 


a  —  approve — ]  Corroborate,  confirm,  make  good. 
b  —  beating—]  The  quarto,  1603,  has,— 

"  The  bell  then  tolling  one,"— 

which,  perhaps,  imparts  additional  solemnity  to  this  impressive 
preparation  for  the  appearance  of  the  spectre. 

c  Thou  art  a  scholar,  speak  to  it,  Horatio.]  As  exorcisms  were 
usually  pronounced  by  the  clergy  in  Latin,  the  notion  became 
current,  that  supernatural  beings  regarded  only  the  addresses  of 
the  learned.  In  proof  of  this  belief,  Reed  quotes  the  following 
ftom  "The  Night  Walker"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Act  II. 
8c.  2,  where  Toby  is  scared  by  a  supposed  ghost,  and  exclaims,— 

"  Let 's  call  the  butler  up,  for  he  »pedk$  Latin, 
And  that  will  daunt  the  devil." 

—  the  sledded  Polacks— ]  The  sledged  Polandere;  though  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  original  "  Follax"  was  intended  as 
the  singular  or  plural :  many  editors  read,  "  Polack." 
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Is  not  this  something  more  than  fiwtasy  ? 
What  think  you  on 't  ? 

Hob.  Before  my  Gh>d,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mab.  Is  it  not  like  the  king  ? 

Hob.  As  thou  art  to  thyself: 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
'VMien  he*  the  ambitious  Norway  combated ; 
So  frown'd  he  onoe,  when,  in  an  angry  porle. 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks'  on  the  ice. 
'Tis  strange. 

Mab.  Thus  twice  before,  and  jump*  at  this  dead 
hoqr. 
With  martial  stalk  be  passed  through'  our  watch. 

Hob.  In  what  partieular  thought  to  woik,  I 
know  not ; 
But  in  the  groas  and  scope  of  nunef  opinion. 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mab.  GK)od  now,  sit  down>  and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows. 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land? 
And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon. 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war ; 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  we^  ; 
Wliat  might  be  toward  thiut  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth    make  the   night  joint>labourer  with  the 

day: 
Who  is't  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hob.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.     Our  last  king, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appear'd  to  us. 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
Dar'd  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  eeteem'd 

him) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras ;  who,  by  a  seai'd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 
Did  forfeit,  with  his  life,  all  those  lus  lands. 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of, j:  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  king ;  which  had  retum'd 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  he.  (t)  ^irst  foUo,  aif . 

(t)  First  folio,  o». 

•  —  and  Jump  at  tkt*  dead  hour,—)  8o  the  quartos  ;  tht  Mb 
substitutes  the  more  modem  word,  just:  but  in  Shi^espeaie's 
day,  "Jump "  was  the  Amiliar  term.  So  in  Act.  Y.  8«.  S,  tf  tkis 
phiy,- 

"  But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  Uoody  questioa." 
So,  also,  in  *'  Othello."  Act  II.  8c.  3,— 

" bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Casslo  find.'* 

t  With  martial  stalk  he  passed  through  our  watch.]  The  im<^ 
of  the  earliest  quarto,  and  presenting  a  finer  image  than  that  ef 
the  subsequent  editions,  which  have, — 


<( 


hath  ht  pone  hp  our  wstch.** 


To  the  iDberituice  of  Fortinbras, 

HkdhebeenrKnqnuheri  as,  bjthe  taniecoT'iuuit, 

^nd  umage  of  the  article  deaigo'd,* 

ffii  fen  to  Hamlet.     Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbraa, 

Of  Dnimprored*  mettle  hot  and  full, 

Eidi  is  the  flkiiis  of  Nonraj,  here  and  there, 

'  -  IHIfB'i,—']    Sa  tbe  HciHid  blio :  the  pniloiu  edltloni 

'  Of  mtnpvnd  mttUt  IkiI  nnl  fiiU,—]  6j  animprmd—an- 
•^■•■^  VI  uMvhvBd  li  mr«it|  lumti^it.  mngo*tnublt,  u  in 
rt^— 1  "8tiDW4  lUadi,"  Boak  tfa*  ElsTioth,— 


Sfaark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless*  resolutes, 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterpiise 

That  hath  a  stomach  in 't :  which  is  no  other 

(A3 1  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  Btate,) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  bj  strong  hand, 

And  terms  compulsative,  those  foresaid  lauds 

[•)  Fmt  taWo,  tamdlem.  (t)  Ftnl  roHo.  Ai-4. 


ACT  I.] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  I. 


So  bj  his  father  loRt :  and  this,  I  take  it, 

Is  the  maiu  motive  of  our  preparations, 

The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  cluef  head 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romago*  in  the  laud. 

Beb.  I  think  it  be  nO  other,  but  e'en  so :  ^ 
Well  may  it  sort  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes   armed   through   our  watch;   so   like  the 

king 
That  was  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars. 

Hob.  a  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eje. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Homan  streets : 
As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  (1)  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands. 
Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse : 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  eventa, — 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, — 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  dimatures  and  countrymen. — 
But,  soft !  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 


Re-enter  Ghost. 

I'll  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.*' — Stay,  illusion  !** 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice. 
Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me, 
Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing  may  avoid,  O,  speak ! 
Or  if  tliou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

\Coch  crows. 
Speak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak  ! — Stop  it,  Mar- 
cellus. 


a  —  romage — 1  Commotion,  turmoil, 

b  1  think  it  be  no  other,  but  e'en  to :]  Tliit  and  the  seventeen 
tucceeding  lines  are  not  in  the  folio. 

c  I'll  cross  It,  though  it  blast  me.—]  It  was  an  ancient  super- 
stition, that  any  one  who  crossed  the  spot  on  which  a  spectre  was 
seen,  became  subjected  to  its  malignant  influence.  See  Blake- 
way's  note  o^  /.  in  the  Variorum  edition. 

d  SUy,  illusion !]  Attached  to  these  words  in  the  1604  quarto, 
ia  a  stage  direction, — "  It  tpreadt  hit  arms." 

*Doth  with  hU  loity  and  shrill-sounding  throat—]  This  is  the 
text  of  the  folio  and  all  the  quartos,  except  the  first,  which  reads, 
perhaps  preferably, — 


If 


earl$  and  shrill-croirtn^  throat.' 


f  —  extravagant  and  erring—]  Wandering  and  erratic, 
K  No  fairy  takes,—]  The  folio  inadvertently  prints  talket.     To 
take  has  before  been  explained  to  mean,  to  paralyze,  to  deaden,  to 

bemuvA.  .    ,    .         ^  ^. 

h  —in  msset  mantle  clad,—]    In  the  recapitulation  of  his 
labours  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Anead,  Oawin  Douglas  says,— 

"  Qohen  pale  Aurora  with  Face  lamentablll 
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Mab.  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  m j  partisan  ? 

Hob.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Beb.  'T is  here! 

Hob.  'T is  here! 

Mab.  'T is  gone!  lExU  GhoA, 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable. 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Beb.'  It  was   about  to  speak  ^  when  the  cock 
crew. 

Hob.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard. 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom,* 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat* 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fii^,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring'  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein, 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mab.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  oock.(2) 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Sariour^s  birth  b  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  sdrt  abroad ; 
The    nights    are    wholesome;    then    no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,'  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Hob.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it 
But,  look,  the  mom,  in  msset  mantle'^  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill :  ^ 
Break  we  our  watch  up  ;  and,  by  my  adyice. 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  ELamlet :  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it. 
As  needftil  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mab.  Let 's  do 't,  I  pray :  and  I  this  morning 
know 
Wliere  we  shall  find  him  most  conveniently. 

BzeunL 


(^ 


(•)  First  folio,  dap. 


(t)  First  foUo,  can  waUte. 


Her  Rntset  Mantill  bordourit  all  with  sablll.'* 

i  —  yon  high  eastern  hill :]  The  earliest  quarto  haa,— 

"  — —  yon  hie  mountaine  top  ;" — 
the  later  quartos,— 

ti yon  high  eastward  hill." 

We  adopt  the  lection  of  the  folio,  as  more  in  aocordanee  with  tke 

Soetical  phraseology  of  the  period.    Thua.  in  Chapman's  tram- 
ktion  of  the  Thirteenth  Book  of  Homer's  Odyatejr, — 

" Ulysses  still 

An  eye  directed  to  the  taUem  hilt.** 

And  Spenser  charmingly  uahert  in  the  mom  by  teUiog  ns  that— 

" chearefkil  Chaunticlere  with  his  note  shrill 

Had  warned  once,  that  Phoebus'  flexy  Car 

In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  Eastern  SUl, 

Full  envious  that  Night  so  long  his  nxmi  did  fflL" 


SCENE  H.—TA*  tamt.     A   Room  of  State  in 

EnttT  tAf  Knta,  Qusen,  Haulbt,  Polonics, 
LtEKTEs,  VoLTiKAND,  CoBNBLiTTS,  Lorda, 
aitd  AtUndoatB. 

£iie.  Thongh  jet  of  Hamlet  oar  dear  brother's 
death 
Tbt  meiiMtj  be  green ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bew    OUT    hearts   in  grief,   and   our  whole 

Ta  be  coatra^led  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Tet  10  &r  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature) 
7W  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 
Ti^etber  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
^herefiK^  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 
Tie  imperial  jointreae  of  tliis  warlike  state, 
H*»<  we,  as 'twere  with  a  defeated  joj, — 


With  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye, 
Wi^    mirth    in    funeral,    and    vi&    dirge    in 

marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affiur  along:^for  all,  our  thanks. 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  eupposal  of  our  worth. 
Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  witb  the  dream  of  his  advantage, — 
He  hatii  not  fiui'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bonds  of  law. 
To  our  most  valiant  brother.    So  much  for  him. — 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  ia : — we  hove  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 


ACT  I.] 


HAMLET. 


[8CEKB  n. 


Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress 
His  further  gait  herein ;  in  that  the  levies, 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  suhject :  and  we  here  dispatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Yoltimand, 
For  hearers*  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  husiness  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 
Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 
OoB.y  Vol.  In  that  and   all  things  will   we 

show  our  duty. 
King.  We  doubt  it  nothing ;  heartily  farewell. — 
[^Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cobnulius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is 't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice:   what  wouldst  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldst  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laeb.  Dread  my  lord. 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation  ; 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 
My   thoughts  and  wishes    bend    again    toward 

France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. (8) 
King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave? — What 

says  Folonius  ? 
Pol.  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my 

slow  leave 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go.^ 

Kino.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes;  time  be 

thine. 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will ! — 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 
Ham.  \_Aside,']  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less 

than  kind.^ 
Kino.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on 

you? 


(*)  First  folio,  bearing. 

*■  I  do 'beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go.]  Tn  the  folio  thit 
•pcech  is  abbreviated  to, — 

"  He  hath  my  Lord : 
1  do  beseech  you  give  him  leave  to  go." 

b  A  little  more  thsn  kin.  and  leti  than  kind.]  The  meaning 
may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  irhat  appears  to  have  been  a  pro- 
verbial laying,  in  Rowley's  *'  deareh  for  Money : "— '•  I  would  he 
were  not  so  neexe  to  us  in  kindredt  then  sure  he  would  be  neerer 
in  kindneue." 

—  I  am  too  much  i'the  sun.]  By  this,  Hamlet  may  mean,  I 
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Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord;  I  am   too  much  i' 
the  sun.*  [off, 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmaik. 
Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust :  [die. 

Thou  know'st  't  is  common, — all  that  lives  must 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be, 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ?       [seems. 

Hah.  Seems,  madam !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother^ 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  tie  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,*  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  these,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play : 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  die  suits  of  woe. 

Kino.  'Tis  sweet  and   commendable  in  your 
nature,  Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound. 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  **  sorrow :  but  to  persever. 
In  obstinate  condolement,  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness ;  't  is  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what  we  know  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  tiling  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?     Fie !  't  is  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd  ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried. 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
2%is  must  be  so.     We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This*  unprevailing  woe  ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father ;  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne  ; 
And  with  n6  less  nobility  *  of  love 


(•)  Old  text,  moods. 

am  too  much  in  the  way ;  a  mote  in  the  royal  eye:  bat  his  replf 
in  purposely  enigmatical. 

a  —  obsequious  sorrow :]  The  customorg funereal  soRow :  tha^ 
in  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  Act  V.  6c  3,— 

"  To  shed  obseqaiou*  tears  upon  his  trunk." 

•  —with  no  less  nobility  of  1ot»— ]  So  the  Ghoet.— "  To  ve, 
whose  love  teas  of  that  dignity.**  Dr.  Badharo,  however,  pivpescs 
to  read, — 

"  ^—  with  nohilitg  no  less  of  love 
Than  tliat." 


Thn  that  wUch  dearest  father  bears  liis  son. 
Do  I  impart  toward  joa.     For  your  intoDt 
Ib  gButg  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
It  ii  matt  retnigrade  to  our  desire : 
And,  we  beaeedi  yon,  bend  jou  to  remain 
Bnt,  in  die  dieer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Ov  diiefett  eooitier,  eoosin,  and  our  son. 

Qnair.  Let  uot  thy  mother  loae  her  prayers. 
Hamlet; 

ptaj  thee,  Bta;  with  us ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

H^.  I  siiall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 


KiNa.  Why,  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply : 
Be  as  ourscif  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
Tliis  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  graee  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Uenmarlc  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
Andtheking'srouae*  the  heavens  shall  bniit  again 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  awRy.(4) 

[Exeunt  all  except  Haulet 


ACT  I.] 


HAMLET. 


[sojen  a 


Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too*  solid  flesh  would 

melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ! 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter !     O,  God  !     O, 

God! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Soem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on  't !     O,  fie  !  H  is  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross  in 

nature 
Possess  it  merely.     That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  months  dead ! — ^nay,  not  so  much,  not 

two; 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr  :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem  ^  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on  :  and  yet,  within  a  month,-— 
Let   me   not  think   on't — ^Troilty,   thy  name  is 

woman ! — 
A  little  month  ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears  ; — why  she,  even  she, — 
O,  God  !♦  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason,^ 
"Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — mairied  with  mine 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  within  a  month  ; 
Ei'e  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  **  of  her  galled  eyes. 
She  man'icd : — O,  most  wicked  speed  to  post 
"VMth  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets. 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good  ; 
But  break,  my  heart, — for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 


Enter  Horatio,  Bernabdo,  atid  Marcellus. 


Hob.  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 


(*)  First  folio,  heaven. 

»  0,  that  this  too  too  iolidfle$h  would  meli,—}  Mr.  Halliwell  ha« 
proved  by  numberlesii  examples,  culled  from  our  early  vrriten, 
that  where  too  too  occurred,  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  formed  a 
compound  word,  too-too,  and  when  thus  connected  bore  the 
meaning  of  exceeding.  The  present  in&t.ince,  however,  must  be 
regarded  a«  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Here  the  repetition  of  too  is 
not  only  strikingly  beautiful,  rhetorically,  but  it  admirably  ex- 
presses that  morbid  condition  of  the  mind  which  makes  the 
unhappy  prince  deem  all  the  uses  of  the  world  but  "weary, 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable." 

*  —  beteem—)  That  is,  vouchsafe^  allow,  ntffer,  and  the  like. 

e — discourse  of  reason,—]  By  **di*courte  of  reason"  was 
meant  the  comprehensive  range,  or  discursirenetM  of  reason,  the 
retrospective  and  foreseeing  faculties;  thus  in  Act  IV.  Sc.  4, 
Hamlet  remarks, — 

"Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  ditcouriCt 
Looking  b^ore  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd." 

d  Had  l^t  i\[t  fwhing-^  The  quarto,  1808,  reads,  "—their 
flushing." 
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Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  yoa  wdl : 

Horatio, — or  I  do  forget  myself. 

HoR.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  ser- 
vant ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;    I'll  change  that 
name  with  you. 
And  what  make* you  from  Wittenberg,  H6ratio  ? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, — 

Ham.  I  am  ybtj  glad  to  see  you. — (jood  even, 

SU', 

But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 

HoR.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear*  your  enemy  say  so; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  youraelf :  I  know  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  aflPair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We'll  teach  you  to  diink  deep  ere  you  depart.' 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  fiither'i 
funeral. 

Ham.  I   pr'ythee,  do  not   mock   me,  fellow- 
student  ; 
I  think  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

HoR.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  follow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thiifr,  Horatio !  the  funeral  bsk'd 
meats  (5) 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  (6)  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  ever  I  had  f  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! — 
My  father, — methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

IIoR.  O,  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,'  Horatio. 

Hon.  I  saw  him  once ;  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

HoR.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yeBtemigfaL 

Ham.  Saw  who  ? 

HoR.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father ! 

HoR.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  wlule 
With  an  attentive*"  ear;  till  I  may  deliver, 


(•)  First  folio,  Aa/e.  ,  (f)  First  folio,  Brv  It 

•  And  what  make  gou-~]  We  should  now  B9k,'**W1iat  tfs 
you  ? "  but  the  above  was  a  household  form  of  speech  in  Shakes- 
pcnre's  day;  in  the  same  manner,  Hamlet  subsequently  demands  tf 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,— "  What  ntake  you  at  Elsinore  f** 
iu  '<  Othello,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  Cassio  inquires  of  lago,— 

" ancient,  what  maket  he  here  ?  ** 

and  in  *<  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  the  ktngquttlioBS 
Costard, — 

** what  makes  treason  here  ?  '* 

f  We  Ml  teach  you  to  drfnk  deep  ere  you  depart.]  The  readfnc 
of  the  1603  quarto  and  of  the  folio  1623 :  the  other  old  eopfct 
have,— 

"  We  '11  teach  you  for  to  drink  ere  yon  depart.'* 

ir  In  my  mind'ii  eye,  Horatio.]  The  expression  was  not  uaofual : 
"  Ah  why  were  the  Eyes  ofmg  Mgnde  so  dymned  wyth  the  myxts 
of  fonde  seal,  that  I  could  not  consyder  the  common  Malycelf 
men  now  a  dayes."— Pi  xton'«  TragicaU  Discourses,  4to.  1M7. 
Again,—"  Let  us  consider  and  behuld  with  the  eges  of  our  sonl 
his  long  suffering  will."— 1  Epistle  of  St.  Clement,  cap.  19. 

h  —  an  attentive  ear ;]  The  folio  and  one  of  the  quartos  hsTC. 
—"an  attenttax." 


I'pon  the  wilncBs  of  tlieee  gentlemen, 
Tbo  marvel  to  jaa, 

Sam.  For  God'a"  love,  let  me  bear. 

Hon.  T)ro  nights  tOfrether  bad  these  gcDlIemen, 
lUrceUiw  and  Semardi),  on  their  watch. 
In  tfw  dead  vaat'  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encountcr'd.     A  figure  like  jour  father, 
Anoed  at  point,"  eiactly,  cap-A-pe, 
Appcan  before  them,  and  with  eolemn  march 
Goes  glow  and  statelj  bj  them :  thrice  he  walk'd 
Bj  tiiar  oppraaa'd  and  fear-surprised  eves, 
WtAin  his  tmncheoD's  teugth;  whilst  tbey,  dis- 

tJll'd' 
AlBWrt  to  jellj  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stnd  doinb,  and  apeak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
Ifl  dreadfol  secrecy  impart  they  did ; 
^  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch : 
V^oe,  as  they  had  deliver' d,  both  in  time, 
fvm  of  tbe  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
IW  apparition  comes.      I  knew  your  father ; 
Tine  handa  are  not  more  like. 


ut,ft 

fc-*^ 

th«d«d 

•.l*^"_dlK 

nut 

"*I. 

VOL.111, 

I       Hau.  But  where  was  this  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  tbe  plalforn)  vrhere  we 
I  watch 'd. 

I       Hau.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it? 
j        Hob.  My  lord,  I  did  ; 

!  Uut  answer  made  it  none:  yet  once  methought 
It  lifted  up  bis''  bead,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  Bpeak': 
But,  even  then,  tbe  morning  cook  crew  loud ; 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vunish'd  from  our  sight. 

Hau.  T  is  very  strange. 

Hob.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Hah.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but   this  troubles 

Hold  jou  the  watch  to-night? 
Mak.,  Bkb.  Wc  do,  my  lord. 

Hau.  Ann'd,  say  you? 
Mab.,  Bkk.  Ann'd,  my  lord. 


ti  Anncd  al  pnlnt, 


■K«ff.  ei,p-a-pi.-)  B 


. :  the  tolit  tnd(, 
qi-mitc.    The  folio  ?i.« 


ACT  I.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCZSE  lU. 


Ham.  Fi-om  top  to  toe  ? 

Mab.,  Bbb.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  you  Dot  his  face  ? 

Hob.  O,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  hearer  up. 

Ham.  How  look'd  he,*  frojniingly  ? 

Hob.  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger. 

Ham.  Pale  or  red  ? 

Hob.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hob.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  heen  there. 

Hob.  It  would  ha?e  much  amazM  you. 

Ham.  Very  like,  very  like, — Stay'd  it  long? 

Hob.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might 
tell  a  hundred. 

Mab.,  Beb.  Longer,  longer. 

Hob.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzled,* — no  ? 

Hob.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silvered. 

Ham.  I  '11  watch  to-night ; 

Perchance,  'twill  waJkf  again. 

Hob.  I  warrant  you  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I  '11  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gapc,*^ 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all. 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal 'd  tliLs  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  i  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night. 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves.     So,  fare  ye  well : 
Upon  the  platfoim,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
'11  visit  you. 

All.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  love,  as  mine  to  you :  *  farewell. 

[^Exeunt  Hobatio,  Mabcellus,  and 
Bebnabdo. 
Aiy  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  would  the  night  were 

come! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  foul  deeds  will  rise. 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them  to  men's 
eyes ! 


(•)  Pint  folio,  ffrUly.  (f )  First  folia,  wake. 

(t)  First  folio,  treble. 

*  How  look'd  he,— 1  Thus  the  eitrliest  quarto ;  the  subsequent 
editions  read,  "  What,  look't  he,"  &c. 

b  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 

And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.\ 

"  Oape  "  here,  perhaps,  signifies  veil,  hotel,  roar,  frc,  rather  than 
'fawn  or  open  ;  as  in  "  Henry  VIlI."  Act  V.  Sc.  S,— "  You  11  leave 
your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals :  do  you  take  the  court  for  Parish- 
garden  ?  Ye  rude  slaves,  leave  your  gaping,'* 

e  All.  Out  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.         Tour  love,  as  mine  to  you :  farewell.] 

In  tba  1603  quarto  we  have,— 
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SCENE  in.— ^  Room  in  Polonius'  Howe. 
Enter  Laebtes  and  Ophelia. 

Laeb.  My  necessaries  are  emhark'd ;  fuewdl : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  gi?e  benefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that? 

Laeb.  For  Hamlet,   and   the   trifling  of  hu 
favours, 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature, 
Forwai'd,*  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  andf  suppliance  of  a  minute ; 
No  more, 

Oph.      No  more  but  so? 

Laeb.  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk ;  but,  as  this:^  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil  nor  cautel^  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue*  of  his  will  :§  hut  you  must  fear, 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do. 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  the  health  of  tlie  whole  state ;' 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscrib*d 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
A\niereof  he  is  the  head.     Then  if  he  says  he 

loves  you, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place || 
May  give  his  saying  deed  ;  which  is  no  further 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs ; 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  cliaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 


(•)  First  folio,  Protcard.  (t)  First  folio  om'Hi, per/uoie 

(t)  Fira  folio,  Am.  (§)  First  fo.io,  feare. 

(II )  First  folio,  peculiar  Seel  and/vree. 

"  All.  Our  duties  to  your  honor. 
Ham.  O  pour  loves,  pour  loves,  as  mine  to  you.** 

And  the  hurried  repetition,  *'  your  loves,  your  lovea,**  well  ex- 
presses the  perturbation  of  Hamlet  at  the  moment,  a->d  that 
feveribh  impatience  to  be  alone  and  commune  vith  himself  vhich 
he  evinces  whenever  he  is  particularly  moved. 

d  —  cautel — ]  Crafty  cirqjunspection. 

«  The  virtue  of  his  will ;]  Virtue  here  seems  to  impoit  essential 
goodness ;  as  we  speak  of  the  virtues  of  herbs,  ftc. 

f  The  safety  and  the  health  of  the  whole  state ;]  In  the  quarto 
of  1604,  we  get,—"  The  safety  and  health."  &c. ;  *' safety  **  being 
pronounced  as  a  trisyllable.    In  the  folio  the  line  stands, — 


f« 


The  sanctity  and  health  of  the  weoU  State.' 


ACT  L] 


HAMLET. 


[SCSNE  in. 


And  keep  jou  in*  the  rear  of  jour  affection, 
Out  of  tibe  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough, 
If  she  unmaak  her  beeiutj  to  the  moon : 
Totoe  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes : 
The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  before  theirf  buttons  be  disclos'd ; 
And  m  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
CoDtagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  warj,  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

QpH.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman^  to  my  heart.  But,  good  my  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven ; 
^(liikty  like  a  puff'd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Uimaelf  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.* 

Laeb.  O,  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ; — but  here  my  father  comes. — 


Enter  Polonius. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 
Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes!  aboard,  aboard,  for 

diame! 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 
Aad  you  are  stay'd  for.    There, — my  blessing  with 

you  ! 
[Laying  his  hand  en  Lae&tes'  head. 
And  these  few  precepts  iu  thy  memory 
See  thou  char^*ter.  Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  &miliar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel  ;^ 
Bfit  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,§  nnfledg'd  comrade.  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in, 
Bear't,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 
Ghre  ereij  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 


(t)  First  folio,  tte. 

(f )  First  folio,  unkaich'L 

*  ~  ntkM  not  his  own  rede.]  Regards  not  hi*  own  eoumtel  or 


(*)  Fast  foBo,  ketp  wUHm. 
mrintfolio^ 


*  —  hoops  of  steel ;]  Pope  substitated  hooks  for  *'  boops,"  aad 
VM  foflovcd  by-  seTenl  of  the  subsequent  editors. 

c  —  erasure,— }  C^nmiom,  decision. 

^  Afffm  most  select  and  generous  sbeaf  t»  that.]  In  the  quarto 
«f  IMS,  this  mucli-disputed  line  reads,— 

**  Am  of  a  most  select  and  generall  chiefe  in  that : " 

1^  after  qoartoft.— 

"  Ar  [and  Or]  of  a  moat  select  generous  cheefe  in  that ;  ** 

aitheMiociTee,— 

**  Are  of  a  moat  select  and  generons  cheff  in  that." 

love,  tiie  flrst  modem  editor,  endeavouicd  to  render  the  sense 
iatclbsOiie  by  altering  the  old  text  to,~- 
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Take  each  man's  censure,'  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; 
And  they  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  sheaf  ^  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This  above  all, — to  thine  ownself  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  m^n*. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  ! 

IiAss%  Most  humUy  do  I  take  my  leave,  my 
lord. 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you ;  go,  your  servants 
tend. 

Laxb.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  *Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laeb.  Farewell.  [Exit. 

Pol.  What  is 't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the 
lonl  Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have    of   your    audience    been  most  frco  and 

bounteous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  't  is  put  on  me. 
And  that  in  way  of  caution)  I  must  tell  you. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter  and  your  honour. 
What  IS  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many 
tenders 
Of  his  afiFection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection  1  pooh !  you  speak  like  a  green 

girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 

Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 


"Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that ;" 

and  his  emendation  has  been  generally  adopted:  StecTens  pro- 
po^ted, — 

"  Select  and  generous,  are  most  choice  in  that," 

while  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  haSp— 

"  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  choice  in  that." 

The  slight  change  of  "sheaf"  for  chie/e  or  ehtff,  a  change  for  which 
we  alone  are  answerable,  seems  to  impart  a  better  and  more  poetic 
meaning  to  the  passage  than  any  variation  vet  suggested  ;  and  ft 
is  supported,  if  not  established,  by  the  following  extxacta  ftoiu 
Ben  Jonson, — 

"  Ay,  and  with  assursnce, 
That  it  is  found  in  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
Of  the  best  sheqf." 

The  Magnetic  Ladf,  Act  III.  Sc.  4. 

"  I  am  BO  haunted  at  the  court  and  at  my  lodging  with  your 
refined  choice  spirits,  that  it  makes  me  clean  of  another  garb, 
another  jAeE^."—£vtfry  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  Act  II.  Sc.  I. 

z  2 


ACT   I.] 


HAMLET. 


[8CE5B  IT. 


Oph.  I  do  not  know^  mj  lord,  what  I  should 

thiiik.  [bahy ; 

Pol.  Marry,  I'll  teach  you :  think  yourself  a 

That  you  have  ta'en  these*  tcndera  for  true  pay, 

Which  are  not  sterling.     Tender  yourself  more 

dearly ; 
Or, — not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Running*  it  thus, — you  '11  tender  me  a  fool. 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  A.^j  fashion  you  may  call  it;  go  to,  go  to. 
Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 
my  loi-d, 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven.f 

Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do 
know, 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  j:  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both. 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a-making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From§  this  time, 

daughter, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence  ; 
Set  your  entreatments  at  a  higher  rate, 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young  ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you :  in  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows ;  for  they  are  brokers ; 
Not  of  that  dye^  which  their  investments  show, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits. 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds," 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all, — 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth. 
Have  you  so  slauder**  any  moment  leisure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to 't,  I  charge  you  :  come  your  ways. 
Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  {^Exeunt, 


SCENE  lY. —TJie  Platform. 
Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marckllus. 

Ham.    The   air  bites  slu*ewdly ;    it    is    very 
cold. 


(•)  First  folio,  hU.      (t)  First  folio,  With  all  ihe  votoet  of  Heaven. 
(t)  First  folio,  Given.  (§)  First  folio,  For, 

(II )  First  folio,  f«  it  very  cokLt 

»  Running  it  Mtw,— ]  The  quartos  read,—"  Wrong  it  thus," 
&c. ;  the  folio,—" Roamina  it  thus,"  &c.  "  That  •  Roaming'  is  a 
mistake  for  '  Runninx,'"  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  ••  I  have  long  heen 
convinced ;  so  in  a  line  of '  King  John,' — 

'  Say  shall  the  current  of  our  right  rtiiT  on  ?  — 
the  folio  erroneously  has, — '  rome  on  f '   Mr.  Collier  also  in  his  note 
mi  the  present  passage  proposed  '  Running ;'  and  I  now  find,  from 
the  one-volume  Shtikespeure,  that  his  MS.  corrector  makes  the 
same  alteration." 

b  Not  of  that  dye,  &c.]  Thus  the  quartos,  1604,  See;  but  the 
folio  has,—"  Not  of  the  eye,"  Sic,  which,  as  eye  was  occasionally 
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Hob.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 
HoR.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

HoR.  Indeed  ?     I  heard  it  not :  it  then*  draws 
near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[A  JlourisJi  of  trumpets  teitkin,  and 
ordnance  ^ot  off. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-nigltt,  and  takes 
his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,t  and  the  swaggoring  up-spiing 

reels  ;(7) 
And,   as  he  drains    his   draughts    of    Rli^sh 

down, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

HoR.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
ButJ  to  my  mind, — though  I  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honoui'^d  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,*  east  and  west 
Makes  us  traduc'd  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They    clepe    us   drunkards,    and    with    swinish 

phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From   our  achievements,   though    performed   at 

height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them, 
As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin) 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft   breaking    down    the    pales    and    forts    of 

reason ; 
Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  oW-leavens 
The   form    of  plausive   manners;  —  that    these 

men, — 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect. 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 
Their§  virtues  else  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo) 
Shall  in  the  general. censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault  :(d)  the  dram  of  eale 


I 


(•)  First  folio,  then  it.  (t)  First  folio,  n-asseh. 

(t)  First  foliu,  And.       ({)  Old  text,  HUj  eorrecled  by  Theobald. 

employed  to  denote  a  shade  of  colour, — 

"  With  an  ege  of  green  in  *U"—TM*  Tempest,  Act  I.  Sc.  !,— 

may  possibly  be  right. 

c  —  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds, — ]  So  the  old  editiona.  At 
one  time  we  were  strenuously  in  favour  of  Theobald*s  alceratioa, 
bawds  for  "  bonds ; "  we  are  now  persuaded  the  old  text  Is  ridht. 

d  —  slander  any  moment  /^«iirc,]— That  is,  abuse,  fcc.  Modem 
editors,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Dyce,  all  deviate  slightly  fron 
the  old  text  in  this  line  by  reading,  "  —  moment's  leisure." 

•  This  heavy-headed  revel,  &c.]  From  these  words  ioclnsive, 
the  remainder  of  the  speech  is  omitted  io  the  folio. 


Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt, 
Td  hn  own  acaadal.* 
HoK.  Look,  mj  lord,  it  cornea  ! 

BrU«r  OhoBt. 

Hail    Angcts  aitd  miaistcro  of  grace  defend 

Be  tliou  *  spirit  of  health  or  goblin  ilanan'd, 
firing  with  thee  aire  from  heaven  or  blasts  from 

hell. 
Be  fliT  intents"  wicked  or  charitable, 
TluD  eom'pt  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
Hm  I  will  speak  to  thee :  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  fiUber,  rojal  Dane  :  0,t  answer  me  I 

(•jFtetfeBq.  nmb.  (t)  Fint  rollD,  Ok,  Dt. 


Dg(k  all  the  doWi:  nibiuiicc 


DMh  in  ihe  noble  lubtluce  o/m  deal  P-e.  de  lul] 
I  thk  ii  aioill^  tbUoiced  In  Hit  nodem  lEIt,  "  ill,''  taaw 


Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  but  tell 
Whj  thj  ctuionis'd  bones,  hearsed  in  dea^, 
Hove  burst  their  cerements  1  whj  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-um'd, 
Hath  op'd  hia  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !     What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dcaid  corse,  again  in  complete  Steel, 
Eevisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nattiro 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition. 
With  thoughts  bcjond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  tliis?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 
[Ghost  beckons  Haulet. 
Hob.  It  beckons  jou  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartJ»eDt  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 

wuimliUb  tat  "of't  eorrupl."  He.  W.  N.  Lctliom,  Ua.i*' 
KrTo,  '■■  lerb  I  •bould  Ihink  mmt  lurk  under  Ihe  comiptloo, 
■k  doubt,'  ur  'doiibC'irith  Ifae  giiiniHcitlaD  of  turn,  petrtrt,  cor 
runt,  or  Ilie  Ukei'-md  Dr.  InghbJ  wrili™,  ""I  im  tonvlncedlhM 

laeliT."  TheiureeiUonof  "ilerog.ta"  ti  [B(enlBui  ;  bul  nuy 
nol  Ihe  cDnMlmcilm  h.Y*  Ijtfn  thii,-  ■'  The  drun  of  bue  (ot  III. 

"eile"  or  "CMC")  doiK  (l"  "ort*.  i^*tU,)  ill  the  nobh  .uIf- 


nely  pralubl*  ihu  (iie*  uitithni)  wi 


ACT  I.] 


HAMLET. 


[8CB5K  T. 


Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteouB  action 

It  waves*  you  to  a  more  removed  ground : 
£ut  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hon.  No,  hy  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak ;  then  will  I  follow  it. 

HoR.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  he  the  fear  ? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself? 
It  waves  me  forth  again  ; — I  '11  follow  it. 

HoR.  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood, 
my  lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit f  of  the  cliff, 
That  heeded  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea, 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form. 
Which    might     deprive    your    sovereignty     of 

reason,' 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea, 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.^ 

Ham.  It  waves*  me  still : — 

Go  on ;  I  '11  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hands  1 1 

HoR.  Be  rul'd ;  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham.  My  fate  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  N^mean  hon's  nerve. — 

[Ghost  bedkofu. 
Still  am  I  call'd ; — unhand  me,  gentlemen  ; — 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets^ 
me  I —  ^Breaking  Jrcm  them, 

I  say,  away ! — Gt)  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

[^Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

HoR.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Iiet's  foUow;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey 
him. 

HoR.  Have  after. — ^To  what  issue   will  this 
come? 

Mar.    Something  is  rotten    in  the  state  of 
Denmark. 

HoR.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mar.  Nay,  let's  follow  him. 

lExeunt, 


(*)  First  foliO)  w^/U.  (t)  Old  text,  somtut,  and  Sonnet, 

(t)  First  folio,  hand. 

*  Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,—]  Gilford 
was  mistaken  In  assuming  that  "  your  sovereignty  '*  was  here 
merely  a  title  of  respect  lilce  "your  lordship,"  applied  to  Hamlet. 
To  derive  your  iovereigntjf  of  reaton,  means  to  dethrone  or  dis- 
place your  powers  of  reason.  Warburton  cites  a  passage  tmrn. 
Eiiiwv BaffiXfKJr.  where  the  precise  expression  occurs:  "At  once 
to  betray  the  ioomraignty  of  reaton  in  my  own  soul." 

b  And  hears  it  roar  beneith.J  This  and  the  three  preeeding 
lines  are  not  found  in  the  folio. 
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SCENE  Y.—A  more  remote  Part  <}f  the 

Platform. 

Enier  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither*  wilt  thou  lead  me  ^  speak,  1 11 
go  no  further. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  wilL 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.    Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serioas 
hearing 
To  what  I  shall  un^ld. 

Ham.  Speak  ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shah 
hear. 

Ham.  WliatI 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 

Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confin'd  to  faat  in  fires,^ 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.   But  that  I  am  liaihid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;    freeze  thy  young 
blood ;  [spheres ; 

Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 
Thy  knotted  t  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end, 
Like  quiUs  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  \X 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood. — List,  list,  O,  list ! — § 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, — 

Ham.  O,  God! II  [murder. 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural 

Ham.  Murder  I 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know 't,  that  1,%  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  ihe  fat  weed 
That  rots*  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf. 


(*)  First  folio,  Where.  (t)  First  fblio,  teolte. 

(t)  Old  text,  Porpentine.       (f )  First  folio,  list  jfoasM,  ok  Ud, 


(|)  First  foHo,  Heaven. 


)  First  folio,  Hnet,  hast  me  to  know  U, 
That  vtth  vii^s. 

e  —  that  lets  ms  ! — ]  That  hindertt  or  oMrnett  me. 

d  —  confined  to  fast  in  >re<,— ]  The  reading  of  aU  the  eoptoii 
except  the  1603  quarto,  which  has,  "  Gonfinde  in  flaminff  Ire,'' 
frc.  Heath  proposed,  "—  to  lotting  fires,*'  ftc. ;  and  the  saoie 
lection  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 

•  That  rots  iteelf^]  The  qnartos  all  read,  "raoit  Itaeli;'*  and  ft 
is  dilileult  to  determine  whieh  expraaaioa  deeerrM  the  praftteaee. 


TmUrt  tbon    not  stir  i 


this.      Now,  Hamlet, 


Til*  giTen  oat  (faat,  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  tapeat  stutig  me ;  ao  the  whole  ear  of  Dco- 

maHc 
It  bj  t  ibrged  proceaa  of  mj  death 
Kuiklj  ibas'd :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 
The  aerpoit  that  did  sting  th;  father'^  life, 
Knv  vtMi  his  crown. 

(•}  Pint  ro9io.  Il'i, 


Hav.  0,  my  prophetic  soul !  mine  uncle  I 
OaobT.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate 
heaat, 
'With  wilchersft  of  hia  wit,*  with  trailoroue  gifl«, 
(0,  wicked  wit,  and  giftB,  that  havef  the  power 
So  to  seduce  1)  won  to  his^  ahameliil  luat 
The  will  of  mj  moat  seeming- virtuoua  queen  : 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  folling-off  woa  tiiere  1 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 


ACT  I.] 


HAMLET. 


[SGEBB  T. 


That  it  went  Land  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine ! 
But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  he  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven ; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  hed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks  I  scent  the  morning*  air ; 
Brief  let  me  be. — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard, 
Mj  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 
Upon  my  secure*  hour  thy  uncle  stole, 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial. 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body ; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour,^  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager^  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine ; 
Ajid  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'df  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 
All  my  smooth  body. 
Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd  ;** 
Out  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd  :• 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
O,  horrible  I   O,  horrible  I   most  horrible  ! ' 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest.  . 

But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire :  (9) 
Adieu,  adieu !  Hamlet,  remember  me  !         [^Exit, 
Ham.  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven  I  O,  earth  I 
what  eke  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell? — O,  fie ! — ^Hold,  my  heart; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up ! — ^Remember  thee  ! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 


(■)  First  folio,  Momingt. 


(t)  First  foUo,  hayd. 


^  -^my  secure  hour^]  My  unguarded  hour.  Sec  note  (»),  p.  96, 
of  the  present  volume. 

b  —  a  sudden  vigour, — ]  "  Vigour  **  may  be  right ;  but  rigour 
seems  more  suitable  to  the  context,  aad  more  accordant  with  the 
supposed  effects  of  narcotics  formerly. 

c  —  eager—]  Aigre,  tour. 

*  —  despatch'd ;]  Bert^i.  The  quarto  of  1603  has  "  deprived ; " 
but  that  hardly  expresses  the  instantaneity  of  the  severance  so 
aptly  as  "despatchM." 

•  Unhouserd,  disappointed,  unanel'd :]  "  Unhousel'd  "  signifies 
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In  this  distracted  globe.     Bemember  thee  I 

Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 

I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 

That  youth  and  observation  copied  there ; 

And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 

Unmix*d  with  baser  matter :  yes,*  by  heaven ! — 

O,  most  pernicious  woman ! — 

O,  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain ! — 

My  tables, t — ^meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  least  I'm  sure  it  mav  be  so  in  Denmark ; 

[  Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.     Now  to  my  word ; 
It  is,  Adieu,  adieu  t  remember  me, 
I  have  sworn  't. 

Hob.  [  Witliout,'}  My  lord,  my  lord, — 


Mab. 
Hob. 
Mab. 
Hob. 


'Without.']  Lord  Hamlet, — 


Witfu)ut. 
Without. 
Without. 


Heaven  secure  him ! 
Sob^it! 
Bio,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  I 


Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy !  come^  bird,  oomc.' 


Enter  Hobatio  and  Mabgbixub. 

Mab.  How  is  't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hob.  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful ! 

Hob.  GK>od  my  lord^  tell  it. 

Ham.  No ;  you  11  reveal  it. 

Hob.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mab.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you  then  ;  would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it  ? — 
But  you  '11  be  secret  ? — 

Hob.,  Mab.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There  's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all 
Denmark — 
But  he 's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hob.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come 
from  the  grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right ;  you  are  i'  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  andjpart ; 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  yon, — 
For  every  man  has  business  and  desire, 


(*)  First  folio,  fee,  fee. 


(f)  First  fbUo  repeats,  Jfjr  iaUeu 


without  having  received  theeueharist;  "  disappointed  "  -a  muap- 
pointed,  means  unprepared;  and  "  unanel'd  "  la  without  extreme 
unction. 

fO,  horrible  I  O,  horrible!  most  horrible!]  NotwithstandinK 
the  unanimity  of  the  old  copies  in  assigning  this  line  to  the  Gbesi, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  intended  to  be  spoken  bjr  Hamlet, 
as  in  acting,  indeed,  it  usually  is. 

g  HUlo,  ho,  ho,  boy  I  come,  bird,  oome.]  These  were  ezpresskms 
of  encouragement  which  the  falooner  of  old  was  wont  to  addnM 
to  his  hawks. 


ic»  1.J  HA. 

Soefa  u  H  b, — and,  for  mine  own  poor  port, 
Look  yoa,  1 11  go  pray. 

Hob.  Tbeee  ai«  but  wild  luid  wblrliag*  words, 
mj  lord. 

Ham.  I  'm  sorry  thej  offend  jou,  heartily ; 
Tee,  'Itulb,  heartily. 

Hob.  There 's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by   Saint    Patrick,  but   there   is, 
Horatio.t 
Aodmndi^eucetoo.  Touching  this  vision  here, — 
It  is  ID  hoDWt  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  as, 
O'cnnaster  't  aa  yon  may.   And  now,  good  frieDds, 
Ai  you  aie  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiere, 
Gire  me  one  poor  request. 

Hob,  What  is 't,  my  lord  ?  we  will. 

Ham.  NcTer  make  known  what  you  have  seen 

Hob.,  Mab.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear 't. 

Hob.  In  ^th,  my  lord,  not  I ! 

Mab.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  f^th  I 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword  ! 

Mab.  Wo  ha»e  swora,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  In  deed,  upon  my  sword,  in  deed.* 

Ghost.  IBemaih.']  Swear! 

Ham.  A^,  ha,  boy  I  saj'st  thou  so?  art  thou 
there,  true-penny? — 
Come  on, — you  hear  tbis  fellow  in  the  cellarage, — 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hob.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen, 
Siretr  by  nw  sword. 

Ghow.  [Betuatk.'j  Swear ! 

Ham.  ale  d    ubiquet    then   we'll   shift  our 

Come  hither,  gentlemen , 
And  lay  yonr  hands  again  upon  my  sword  : 
Serer  to  speak  of  tbb  that  you  have  heard, 
8»etr  by  my  sword. 


J  iwotd.  In  ii«d.]  TH.  maning 
It  Ln  wnrdi  only,  bat  in  acl.  in  /< 
nT  iwiad,  pLedce  touikI V.    Tlw  lin«,  b 
"*  I%4t*dt  opDO  m J  nrord,  imdad-" 


LET.  [scBHB  V. 

Ghost.  [BeneaA.']  Swear  by  his  sword  V" 
Hau.  Well  said,  old  mole !   caust  work  i'  the 
earth*  so  fast? 
A   worthy  pioner! — Once  more  remove,   good 
friends. 
Hob.  O,  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous 

strange! 
Ham.    And   therefore   as  a  stranger  give  it 
welcome. 
There   are   more  things   in   heaven  and    earth, 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yourf  philosophy.     But 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy. 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  btmr  myself, — 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, — 
That  yon,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall. 
With  arras  eticumber'd  thus,  or  thisj  head-shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 
As,  Well,  well,%  vie  kiwie; — or,  We  could,  an  if 

we  iBould; — 
Or,  If  we  lint   to  tpeak  ;—ot,  There  he,  an  if 

thei/W  might; — 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me, — this  not  to  do. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  yon, 

Ghost.  \_Beneath.']  Swear ! 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit! — So,  gen- 
tlemen. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  yon : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God    willing,    shall    not   lack.      Let    us  go    in 

together ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint; — 0,  cnraed  spite, 
That  ever  1  was  bom  to  set  it  right  1 — 
Nay,  eomc,  let 's  go  together.  [Exeunt. 


(IJ 

,«il 

t*tre. 

rdr] 

Tiutau 

onltitho 

SCENE  I.— ^  Hoom  in  Polonlug'  Houte. 


Enter  Polomics  and  Ebynaldo. 

Pol.  Give  him  this*  monej,  and  theae  notes, 

It«;naldo. 
Bet.  I  wJI,  my  lord. 

Pol.   You  shall   do  mBrrellouB  wisely,  good 
Bejnaldo, 
Before  jou  visit  him,  tot  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaTiour. 

Bet.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said;  very  well  said.     Look 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danskera'  are  in  Paris ; 
And  bow,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 

keep. 
What  company,  at  what  expense;  and  finding, 
By  this  encompoaament  and  drift  of  queatJon, 
That  they   do  know  my   eon,  come  you   more 

nearer 
Than  your  particuhir  demands  will  touch  it ; 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of 

him; 


(•)  Pint  fOllo,  111. 


As'  thus,—/  hiau  hit  father  atut  hufriendt, 
And,  in  part,  him ; — do  you  mark  this,  Beynaldo? 

Bky.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And,  in  part,  him; — but,  you  may  mv, 
not  well: 
But,  if't  be  he  I  mean,  Ae'i  veiy  wild; 
Addicted — ao  and  ao  ;   and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  jou  pleose ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
Aa  may  dishonour  him ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
Bat,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips 
As  are  compaoions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Kby.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  aweoring,  quir- 

Drabbing  ; — you  may  go  so  tsi. 

Bry.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 
Pol.  Faith,  no ;  as  you  may  season  it  in  the 
charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  acandol  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency  ; 
That's  not  my  meaning:  but  breathe  hia  faolls  to 
quaintly. 


ACT  n.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCEHB  t* 


That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  out-break  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageneas  in  unrecLumed  blood. 
Of  general  assaolt.    • 

Rkt.  But,  my  good  lord, — 

Pol.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

Rbt.  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  wr,  here's  my  drift; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'tweie  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Maik  you,  your  party  in  oouTerse,  him  you  would 

sound, 
HaTing  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,  be  aasur'd, 
He  doses  with  you  in  this  consequence  ; 
Good  w",  or  so ;  or  friend^  or  genUemarij — 
Aeeording  to  the  phrase  or*  the  addition. 
Of  man,  uid  country. 

Bby.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this,---lie  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ?     By  the  massf 
I  was  about  to  say  something : — ^where  did  I  leave  ? 

Bbt.  At  eliOMn  in  the  consequence. 
Atfiriend,  or  $o,  and  gentleman, 

Pol.  At,  doees  in  ihe  coneequence, — ay,  marry ; 
He  doses  with  you  thus : — T know  the  gentleman; 
1 1019  Aim  yesterday,  or  father  day,        [you  say, 
Or  then,  or  then;  with  mch,  or*  such;  and,  as 
There  was  he  yarning;  there  overtook  in's  rouse; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis  ;  or  perchance, 
/  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale, — 
Viddicet,  a  brothel,— or  so  forth — 
8ee  jou  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  t  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  o£> wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  windlaoes,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  bdirections  find  directions  out : 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 
Shan  you  my  son.    Tou  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Bkt.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pol.  GKk!  be  wi'  you ;  fiire  you  well. 

-  Est.  Good  my  lord ! 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself. 

BsY.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  let  hun  ply  his  music. 

B«Y.  Well,  my  lord. 

lExit. 

Pol.  Farewell!— 


(*)  Vint  SaUo,  and,  (t)  First  folio  omtti,  By  Ou  mau, 

(I)  Pint  folio,  Cope. 

•  ->  4oivB-ffved  to  his  aade  ;1  "  Down-gyved  means,  hsnging 
isvB  like  tbe  loose  cincture  wUeb  comiines  the  fetters  round  the 


k  .his hoik,—]  Mr.  Singer  rightlf  explains  "bulk"  here  to 
■sas,  aot  elfJki*  hodm^  as  some  commentators  have  interpreted  it, 
^^kbhrwBH.    So,  tti Shakespeare's  « Loerece,"— 


ErUer  Ophelia. 


How  now,  Ophelia!  what*s  the  matter? 

Oph.  Alas,  ray  lord,  I  have  been  so  affrighted  I 

Pol.  With  what,  i' the  name  of  God?* 

Oph.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  chamber, 
Lord  Hamlet, — with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarter'd,  and  down-gyved*  to  his  ancle ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport, 
Ajs  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell 
To  speak  of  horrors, — ^he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  I 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me 
hard; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow. 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face, 
Ab  he  would  draw  it.    Long  stay'd  he  so ; 
At  last, — a  little  shining  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk,^ 
And  end  his  being :  that  done,  he  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  f  tum'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help. 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,}:  go  with  me ;  I  will  go  seek  the 
king. 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself, 
And  leads  the  will  to  desp^ate  undertakings. 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed§  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted**  him :  I  fear'd  ||  he  did  but  trifle, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee;    but,  beshrew  my 
jealousy  I 


(*)  First  folio,  Heaven.  (t)  First  foltOp  ehoulden, 

{%)  First  folio  omiU,  Come.  (f )  First  folio,  epeed. 

(0)  First  foUo, /ears. 


« 


May  feel  her  heart, 


Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal." 

c  —  quoted  Aim  .*]  To  quote,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  nn- 
f^uently  nsed  by  Shakespeare  and  his  eontempHorsries  In  the 
sense  of  to  look  into,  to  eean,  to  mark,  ke, 
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ACT  II.] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  ir. 


It  seems  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 

To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 

As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 

To  lack  discretion.     Come,  go  we  to  the  king : 

This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close, 

might  move 
More  grief  to  hide  than  hate  to  utter  love. 

[^Exeunt 


SCENE  11.—^  Boom  in  the  Castle, 

Flourish,    Enter  King,  Quken,  Hosknciiantz, 
GuiLDSNST£&N,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Kosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstem ! 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you, 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Kcsembles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  be, 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream*  of:  I  entreat  you  both, 
That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And    since    so   neighbour'd   to   his    youth    and 

humour, 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time :  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures ;  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught,  te  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus,* 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd 
of  you  ; 
And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry**  and  good  will. 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Eos.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us. 
Put  your  dread  pleaswcs  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

GtriL.  Butt  we  both  obey ; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  service  t  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 


(*)  Fint  folio,  deeme.  (f)  First  folio  omits,  BuL 

(|j  First  folio,  Services. 

*  Whether  auf(ht,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus,—]  This 
line,  almost  indispensable  to  the  integrity  of  the  passage,  is 
wanting  in  the  folio. 

b  —  gentry—]  Cowlety, 
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King.  Thanks,  Kosencrantz  and  gentle  Gtiil- 

denstem. 
Queen.     Thanks,    Guildensteni     and    gentle 
Kosencrantz : 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  you. 
And  bring  these*  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 
GuiL.  Heavens  make  our  preeenoe,  and  our 
practices. 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

Queen.  Ay,t  amen ! 

[Exeunt  Kosencrantz,  Guildenstxbn,  and 
some  Attendants. 


Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  The  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good 
lord, 
Are  joyfully  retum'd. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good 

news. 
Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?    Assure  you,  my  good 
liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul, 
Both  to  my  God,  and  4:  to  my  gracious  king : 
And  I  do  think  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  tndl  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath§  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  O,  speak  of  that;    that  I  do  long  to 

hear. 
Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  ambassadors; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit  ||  to  that  great  feast. 
King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring 
them  in.  [Exii  Polonius. 

He  tells  me,  my  sweet  queen,  (hat  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 
Queen.  I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  Uie  main,^ 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 
KiNd.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — 


Re-enter  Polonius,  vfiih  Voltimand  and  Coe- 

NELIUS. 

"Welcome,  my  %  good  friends ! 
Say,  "N^oltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 
Vol.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack ; 


(")  First  folio,  «A«. 
{%)  First  folio,  one. 
(II)  First  folio,  A'ewef. 


(t)  Fint  folio  omiU,  Af. 

(§)  First  folio,  /  Aare. 
(IT)  First  folio  omita,  My. 


c  I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  the  main, — ^1  An  eUipsis, 
understood ; — "  no  other  but  <jt  the  main.*' 


being 


Bat,  better  look'd  iato,  be  trulj  found 
It  wu  afainst  joiir  bighncss  -.  wbercat, — gricv'd 
Tbat  w  bis  aicknew,  age,  and  impotence. 
Via  fi^lj  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arreata 
On  FiHtinbraB  ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obe^a  ; 
Becdm  rebuke  from  Norway  ;  and,  in  fine, 
Hikes  TOW  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  gire  the  aesaj  of  Brma  against  jour  majeatj. 
ffliereon  old  Norwaj,  overcome  with  joj, 
Oires  him  three  thousand  crowns  iu  annual  fee  ; 
And  hia  commiasion  to  emploj  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  iJie  Folack  : 
With  an  entreotj,  herein  further  shown, 

[tfitiM  a  paper. 
That  it  might  please  jou  to  g^ve  quiet  pass 
Throogfa  your  dominions  for  this*  enterprise  ; 
On  sodi  regards  of  aafet;  and  allowance 
Ai  therein  are  set  down. 

Kma.  It  likes  us  well ; 

And  at  our  more  coasider'd  time  we  'II  read, 
Anawer,  and  think  upon  thia  husiness. 

Iliaiik  JOU  for  jour  well-took  labour: 


Qo  to  jour  rest ;  at  night  we  'II  feast  together : 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[i'wMHi  ^^OLTIMAND  and  COBNELIUS. 

Pol.  This  husineaa  is"  well  ended. — 

Mj  liege,»-and  madam, — to  expostulate 
'Uliat  majestj  should  be,  what  dutj  is, 
"Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  hut  to  waste  night,  daj,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,' 
And  tediousness  the  limhs  and  outward  Souriahes, 
I  will  be  brief;   jour  noble  son  is 
Mad  call  I  it ;   for,  to  define  true 
What  is 't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 

QuBBN.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear  1  use  no  art  nt  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  't  is  true  :  't  is  true  't  is  pitj  ; 
And  pity  't  is  't  b  true  :  t  a  foolish  figure  ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  wilt  use  no  art. 
I  Mad  let  ua  grant  him,  then  :  nnd  now  remans, 
I  That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect, — 
'  Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  detect, 

(■}  Flnl folio iDMiU.ivtT.  (I)  r\ntbi\]<i,putlt4lltln 

\  •  ~  wit.—]  ThU  U,  wliif**. 
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HAMLET. 


[SCEHE  IL 


For  this  eflfect  defective  comes  by  cause : 

Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus.     Per- 

pend,(l) 
I  have  a  daughter ; — ^have,  while  *  she  is  mine  ;■ — 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this :  now  gather,  and  surmise. 

[Reads.] — To  the  celestial,  and  my  bouTs  idol, 
the  most  hearUified  Ophelia^ — 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase, — beautified  is 
a  vile  phrase ;  but  jou  shall  hear : — ^Thus  :t 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  &c, — 

QuESN.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her  ? 
Pol.  Good   madam,   stay   awhile;   I   will  be 
faithful, 

[Beads.]  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire; 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move  ; 
Dovht  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
But  never  doubt  I  love, 

0,  dear  Ophelia,  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I 
have  not  art  to  reckon  my  groa/ns  :  but  that  I 
love  thee  best y  0,  most  best  I  believe  it.     Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 
this  machine  is  to  him, 

Hajjlxt. 

This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  showM  me  : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitings,:^ 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  But  how  hath  she  received  his  love  ? 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

Kixa.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  would  fain  prove  so.     But  what  might 
you  think, 
\Mien  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that, 
Before  my  daughter  told  mc)  what  might  you. 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think, 
If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book  ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumb ; 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; — 
What  might  you  think?    No,  I  went  round  to 

work, 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  I  did  bespeak ; 
Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  out  of  thy  star  ;  ^ 


(•)  First  folio,  wkiPit.  (f )  First  folio,  TlUu. 

it)  First  folio,  toOeiiing. 

•  —  while  she  is  mine ;— ]  In  the  qusjrto,  1603,  Is  added,— 

** for  that  we  thinke 

Is  surest,  we  often  loose/'  &c. 

b  —  out  of  thp  star;]  So  all  the  old  copies  until  the  folio  of 
1632,  wliich  reads,  improperly,— 

•I out  of  thy  9phere." 

The  meaning  is.  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  star  which  governs  vour  fortunes, 
e  —  four  hours  together, — ]   Uanroer  and  others  proposed  the 
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This  must  not  be :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
And  he,  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make) 
Fell  into  a  sadness  ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness  ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness ;  and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein*  now  he  raves, 
And  all  we  mourn  f  for. 

King.  Do  you  think  't  is  this? 

QuEBN.  It  may  be  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (I'd  fun 
know  that) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  ^T  is  so, 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise : 
[Fainting  to  his  head  and  shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further? 

Pol.  Tou  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four^  hoorB 
together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does  j:  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to 
him: 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras ;  then 
Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  falPn  thereon. 
Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state^ 
But§  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 

King.  We  will  try  it 

Queen.  But  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away  I  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away ; 
I'll  board  him  presently : — O,  give  me  leave. — 
[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

How  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  Well,  Grod-'a-mercy. 
Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Excellent,  excellent  well ;  you  're  a  fish- 
monger. 


(*)  First  folio,  wkerwm. 
{%)  First  folio,  k'a$. 


(t)  First  folio,  wiU. 
({)  First  folio.  And. 


obvious  reading,-" 

"  —  for  hours  together,**  fte.  ;— 
but  "  four*'  here,  as  In  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  I.  Se.  6,— 

"  And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command,**  &«.— 


and  elsewhere,  appears  a  mere  colloquialism,  to  signify  sosm,  or  a 
limited  number,  as  *'  fony  *'  is  Ireqnently  used  to  express  a  grsst 
number. 


FoL.  Hot  I,  mj  lord. 

Him.  l^ieii  I  wonld  7011  were  bo  houeat  a  man. 
Pol.  Honest,  my  lord ! 

Hue.  Aj,  mr  ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
ii  to  be  one  maa  picked  out  of  ten*  thousand, 
Pol.  That 's  yerj  true,  my  lord. 


Hau.  [Beads.]  For  ij  the  tun  breed  maggiytt 
in  a  dead  dog,  heing  a  god  kitting  carrion,-—'^) 
Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

Pol.  I  bare,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not  walk  i'  the  sun  :  conception 
is  a  blessing ;  but  not  as  your  daughter  may 
cooeeiTO ; — friend,  look  to  't. 

Pol.  \_Atide.'\  How  say  you  by  that?  Still 
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harping  on  my  daughter: — ^yet  he  knew  me  not 
at  first ;  he  said  I  was  a  fishmonger :  he  is  far 
gone,  far  gone  :  and  truly  in  my  youth  I  sufTei'ed 
much  extremity  for  love ;  very  near  this.  I'll 
speak  to  him  again. — ^What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Between  who  ? 

Pol.  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,*  my 
lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  sathical  rogue  f 
says  here,  that  old  men  have  grey  heards ;  that 
their  faces  arc  wrinkled  ;  their  eyes  purging  thick 
amher  and^  plum-tree  gum ;  and  that  they  have 
a  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  with  moBt§  weak 
hams :  all  which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully 
and  potently  helieve,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to 
have  it  thus  set  down ;  for  you  youraelf,  sir,  should 
grow  1 1  old  as  I  am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go 
backward. 

Pol.  l^Aside.']  Though  this  be  madness,  yet 
there  is  method  in  't. — Will  you  walk  out  of  the 
air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

Pol.  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  9ir *'^[Aside.'] 
How  pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  ane !  a  hap- 
piness that  often  madness  hits  on,  which  reason 
and  sanity  could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered 
of.  I  will  leave  him,  and  suddenly  eontrive  the 
means  of  meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter. 
— My  honourable  lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take 
my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  anything 
that  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal, — except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life." 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools  ! 


Enter  Rosbnceantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the^  lord  Hamlet ;  there 
he  is. 

Ros.  [To  PoLONius.]  God  save  you,  sir ! 

[Exit  POLONIUS. 

GuiL.  Mine  honoured  lord ! — 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost 
thou,  Guildenstern  ?  Ah,  Roscncrantz !  Good 
lads,  how  do  ye  both  ? 


(*)  First  folio,  maiier  you  meane, 
(J)  Firet  folio,  or. 
(Il)  Fint  fulio,  6tf. 


(f )  First  folio,  Uave. 

($)  First  folio  omits,  mo»t. 

(If)  First  folio,  my. 


*■  —  except  my  life.]  The  folio  reads  only,— 

-  except  my  life,  my  life ;  "— 


u . 


and  Mr.  Collier  thinks  the  repetitions  originated  merely  with  the 
actors.    To  us  it  is  evident  that  here,  as  in  otber  places,  the 
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Ros.  As  the  indifferent^  children  of  the  earth. 

GniL.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  oveihappy; 
on  Fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours*  ? 

GuiL.  Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  Fortune  ?  0,  most 
true  ;  she  is  a  strumpet     What's  the  news? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  worid's 
grown  honest 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near :  but  your  news 
is  not  true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular:' 
what  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  &at  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither  ? 

Gun..  Prison,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  a  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons,  Denmark  being 
one  of  the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then,  't  is  none  to  you  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes 
it  80 :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  your  ambition  makes  it  one; 
't  is  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O,  God !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space ; 
were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

GuiL.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ; 
for  the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely 
the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Ham.  a  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow, 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our 
monarchs  and  outstretched  heroes  the  b^gara' 
shadows.  Shall  we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay, 
I  cannot  reason. 

Ros.,  GuiL.  We  'U  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like 
an  honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended. 
But,  in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make 
you  at  ELsinore  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord :  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  m 


(*)  First  folio, /aiwtir. 

Iteration^a  welMnown  symptom  of  intelleetnal  deraa^emeat^ 
is  purposely  adopted  hy  Hainlet  to  encourage  the  belief  of  his 
insanity.  He  never  indulges  In  this  cuckoo-note  unless  with  these 
whom  he  distrusts. 

b  —  Indifferent—]  Moderate^  medium,  averttge,  ftc. 

c  Let  me  question.  &c.]  The  dialofrue,  tnm  these  words  down 
to  "  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended,"  is  found  only  in  the  Alio. 


ACT  II.] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  ir. 


thanks ;  but  I  thank  vou :  and  sure,  dear  friends, 
mj  thanks  are  too  dear  a  halfpenny.  Were  3'ou 
not  sent  for  ?  Is  it  tout  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a 
free  Tisitation  ?  Come,  deal  justly  with  me : 
eome,  come ;  nav,  speak. 

GiTL.  What  should  we  saj,  mj  lord  ? 

IIam.  \^1ij  anything — but*  to  the  purpose. 
Yon  were  sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of* 
confession  in  your  looks,  which  yoiu*  modesties 
hare  not  craft  enough  to  colour :  I  know  the 
good  king  and  queen  have  sent  for  you. 

Bos.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me 
conjore  you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by 
the  oonsonaucy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of 
ov  erer-preserved  love,  and  by  what  moi-e  dear  a 
better  proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and 
direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Bos.  [To  Gm.DKNSTEBN.]  Wliat  say  you  ? 

Ham.  [Ande.^  Nay,  then,  I  have  an  eye  of 
JWl'* — If  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

GriL.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why ;  so  shall  my  antici- 
pation prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to 
the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.^  I  have 
of  late,  (but  wherefore  I  know  not)  lost  all  my 
mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises :  and,  in- 
d^  it  goes  so  heavily  t  with  my  disposition,  that 
tlua  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
ptanontory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 
look  jou, — this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament  J — 
this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire, — why, 
it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and 
pestilent  congregation  of  vapoura.  What  a  piece 
of  iroik  is  a  man  !  how  noble  in  reason  !  how  in- 
£oite  in  &culty  !  in  form  and  moving  how  express 
uid admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in 
^prehenaion  how  like  a  god !  the  beauty  of  the 
*orid!  the  paragon  of  animals!  And  yet,  to 
ine,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man  de- 
figfats  not  me ;  no,  nor  woman  neither,  though  by 
joor  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so. 

(*)  Rnt  fi4io  omits,  «/.  (t)  First  folio,  heattnl^, 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  firmament. 
■  —  bat  to  tt^  pvrpo»e.'\  Th«t  is,  only  to  the  purpose. 

*  Nay.  then,  I  hare  an  eye  of  you. — }  /  $te  ikrou^  your  purpose, 
9,  u  tlie  quano  of  1603  phrases  U,  "  I  see  how  the  winde  sits." 

«  I^rtn  tell  you  why;  so  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your 
wnfnj,  and  your  secrecy  to  the  kini;  and  queen  moult  no 
frstfeer.]  The  folio  absurdly  reads,  "  I  will  tell  you  why ;  sn  shall 
p  mieipotioo  prevent  your  discovery  of  your  secricie  to  the 
'^  ad  Queen :  moult  no  feather.** 

'  —  lentcn  entertainment — 1  Meagre,  stinted  entertainment,  like 
0»  cheer  in  Lent. 

*  —  rated  them—}  Came  alongside  of  them. 

' —  tt*  humcwous  man—}  By  the  "  humorons  man  "  we  are  not 
y  mdmtand  the  ftiony  man  or  jestcr.—he  was  termed  "the 
•*■■•"— hot  the  actor  who  personatf^d  the  fantastic  characters, 
^^eva  in  Shakespeare's  time  as  "humourists,"  and  who.  for  the 
■ott^it,  were  represented  as  capricious  and  quarrelsome. 

>  — tietkd  o'  the  sere;]  "Tickled  o'  the  sere,"— correctly, 
Pfy»  **tirkle  &  the  sere" — appears  to  signify  those  easily 
■JWB*  to  the  expression  of  mirth. 

■—Unle  erases,— ]  Nestlings;  unfledged  hawks. 
.     ~tkat  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,— ]  This  is  conjectured 
■rihe  csnaentators  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  shrill,  alto  voice  in 
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Ros.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  riff 
thoughts. 

Ham.  WTiy  did  you  laugh,  tlicn,*  when  I  said, 
man  delights  not  me  ? 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten*^  entertainment  the  players  shall 
receive  from  you :  we  coted*  them  on  the  way ;  and 
hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king  shall  be  welcome, 
— his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me ;  the  ad- 
venturous knight  shall  use  his  foil  and  target; 
the  lover  shall  not  sigh  gratis ;  the  humorous^  man 
shall  end  his  part  in  peace ;  the  clown  shall  make 
those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o*  the  sere  ;* 
and  the  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the 
blank  verse  shall  halt  for  *t. — What  players  are 
they? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  suchf 
delight  in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it  they  travel  ?  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Ros.  I  think  their  inhibition  comes  by  the 
means  of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they 
did  when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  are  they  so  followed*? 

Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace :  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyases,**  that  cry  out  ou  the  top  of  question,'  and 
are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  t :  these  are 
now  the  fashion;  and  so  berattlcj:  the  common 
stages,  (so  they  call  them)  that  many  wealing 
rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose'-quills,  and  dare  scarce 
come  thither. 

Ham.  WTiat,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains 
them  ?  how  are  they  escoted  ?''  Will  they  pursue 
the  quality*  no  longer  than  they  can  sing?  will 
they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  them- 
selves to  common  players,"  (as  it  is  most  like,§  if 
their  means  are  no  better)  their  writers  do  them 

(*)  First  folio  omits,  then,  (t)  First  fulio  omits,  sueh, 

C)  First  folio,  be  railed.  (i)  Old  text,  like  most. 

which  the  boys  declaimed  !  The  phrase,  derived  perhaps  f^om  the 
defiant  crowing  of  a  cock  upon  his  midden,  really  meaut,  we 
believe,  like — 

"  Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age," 

to  crow  over  or  challenge  all  comers  to  a  contention.  In  a  subse- 
quent scene,  Hamlet,  speaking  of  the  play  whlrh  "pleased  not  the 
million/*  observes,  "but  it  was  laa  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose 
judgment  in  such  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  excellent 
play,"  &c. ;  where  "cried  in  the  top"  evidently  means  erotrerf 
over.  Again,  in  Armin's  "  Nest  of  Ninnies,"  the  author,  alluding 
to  fencers  or  players  at  single  stick,  talks  of  "making  th^ 
expert  till  they  cry  it  up  in  the  top  of  que»tion." 

k  —  escoted?]  Said  to  mean,  paid;  from  the  French  mco/,  a 
shot  or  reckoning. 

I— quality— ]  Profession,  or  calling.  Here,  Hislrion  ale  studium. 

•n  — common  players, — }■  As  we  now  term  them,  "strolling 
playen."  "  I  prefix  an  epithite  of  common,  to  distinguish  the 
base  and  artlesse  appendants  of  our  Citty  companies,  which  often 
times  start  away  into  rustieall  wanderers,  and  then  (like  Proteus) 
start  backe  again  into  the  Citty  number."— J.  StmraEvz,  Muapes 
and  Characters,  1615,  p.  SOI. 

A  A 


ACT  II.] 


HAAILET. 


[scsirs  It 


wrong,  to  make  them  exclaim  agaiDst  their  own 
succession  ? 

Kos.  Faith,  there  has  heen  much  to  do  on  hoth 
sides;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin^  to  tarre 
them  to  controversy ;  there  was,  for  a  while,  no 
money  hid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the 
player  went  to  cuffii  in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  't  possihle  ? 

GiTiL.  O^  there  has  been  much  throwing  about 
of  brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Eos.  Ay,  that  they  do^  my  lord ;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too.(3) 

Ham.  It  is  not  strange ;  for  mine  uncle  is  king 
of  Denmark ;  and  those  that  would  make  mowes 
at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty, 
an  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture  in  little. 
'S  blood,*  there  is  something  in  this  more  than 
natural^  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

{^Flourish  of  trumpets  toiihouL 

GuiL.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 
Your  hands.  Come;  the  appurtenance  of  wel- 
come is  fashion  and  ceremony:  let  me  comply 
with  you  in  the  garb;*  lest  my  extent  to  the 
players,  which,  I  teU  you,  must  show  fairly  out- 
ward, should  more  appear  like  entertainment  than 
yours.  You  are  welcome:  but  my  uncle-father 
and  aunt-mother  are  deceived. 

GuiL.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west:  when 
the  wind  is  southerly  I  know  a  hawk  from  a 
Mndsaw.^ 

Enter  Polonitjs. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstem, — and  you  too ; 
— at  each  ear  a  hearer ;  tliat  gi'eat  baby  you  see 
there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swathing-clouts. 

Bos.  Happily  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them ;  for  they  say  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy  he  comes  to  tell  me  of 
the  players;  mark  it. — ^You  say  right,  sir:  for 
o'  Monday  morning  'twas  so,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 
When  Boscius  wast  an  actor  in  Home, — 


(«)  First  foUo  omiti,  *S blood. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  wu. 


^  -^Mme  comply  with  you  in  the  garb ;]  Let  me  fraternize  or 
conjoin  with  you  in  the  customary  mode ;  and  not,  as  modem 
editors  expound  it, — '*  Let  me  eoiiy>liment  with  you,"  ftc.  To 
comply^  literally,  means  to  er^fold. 

b  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.]  An  old  proverbial  saying ; 
originally,  -"a  hawk  from  a  hernehaw,  i.e,  a  heron;  but  cor- 
rupted before  Shakespeare's  day. 

c  Bus,  buz !]  An  interjection  of  impatience  used  when  any  one 
becan  a  story  already  known  to  the  hearers. 

«  —  for  look,  where  my  abridfcment  comes.]  In  the  folio, 
f '  m~  My  abridgemf  Qts  come."    *'  Abri<l(^9Q(  "  wfu  onljr  another 
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PoL.  The  actors  are  come  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Buz,  buz  !*^ 

Pol.  Upon  mine  honour, — 

Ham.  Then  came*  each  actor  on  his  ass, — 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastorical- 
comiccJ,  historical-pastoral,  tragical-hLstorical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral,  soene-indivi- 
dable,  or  poem  milimited :  Seneca  cannot  be  too 
heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the  law  of  vrit 
and  the  liberty,  these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  O,  Jephthah,  judge  of  Israel, — what 
a  treasure  hadst  thou  ! 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord? 

Ham.  Why, 

One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 

The  which  he  loved  passing  toell, 

Pol.  [Aside.']  Still  on  my  daughter. 
Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 
Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  loitl,  I  hare 
a  daughter  Uiat  I  love  passing  well. 
Ham.  NaVf  that  follows  not. 
Pol.  What  follows,  then,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Why, 

Ashy  lot,  God  wot, 
and  then,  you  know, 

It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  wasA^) 

The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  t  will  show  you 
more ;  for  look,  where  my  abridgment  comes.'' 

Enter  four  or  five  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome,  all : — ^I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — 
O,  my  old  friend  I  Thy  &ce  is  valiant*  since  I 
saw  thee  last ;  comest  thou  to  beard  mo  in  Den- 
mark ? — What !  my  young  lady  and  mistress  I 
By  'r  lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  J  heaven, 
than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a 
chopine.(5)  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of 
uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.(6) — 
Masters,  you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't 
like  French  falconers,  fly  at  anything  we  see: 
we  'U  have  a  speech  straight :  oome,  give  us  a  taste 
of  your  quality ;  come,  a  passionate  speech. 


(•)  First  folio,  can.  (t)  First  folio,  Pom  Ckmuou. 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  to. 

word  for  pastime ;  so,  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,**  Act 
V.  Sc.  1,— 

"  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  eTening." 

•  Thy  face  i*  valiant  einee  I  taw  thee  last  ;1  The  qnartos  hare 
palanced.  But  compare  the  advice  of  lago  to  Roderigo;— **  Fel- 
low thou  the  wars  ;  defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  heard  ;** 
i.e.  assume  a  martial  aspect ;  and  also  the  context  in  Hamlet's 
speech,  "  —  comest  thou  to  beard  me  in  Denmark."  where  the 
point  is  lost  without  the  Qeroeoess  implied  bj  **  T^Uant," 


lOT  II.] 


HAMLET. 


1  Play.  What  speech^  my  lord? 

Hah.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — 

bat  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 

onee ;  for  the  plaj,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 

mOlion ;  'twas  caviare(7)  to  the  general:  but  it  was 

(as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgment  in 

SQch  matters  cried  in  the  top  of  mine)  an  ex- 

edlent  pkj;  well  digested  in  die  scenes;  set  down 

inth  as  much  modesty  as  cunning.     I  remember, 

one  said  there  were  no  sallets*  in  the  lines  to  make 

the  matter  savoury,  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase 

that  might  indict  tiie  author  of  affectation;  but 

calkd  it  an  honest   method,   as   wholesome    as 

sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than 

fine:*'    One  speech*  in  it  I  chiefly  loved :  't  was 

.£neas'  tale  to  Dido;  and  thereabout  of  it  especi- 

aDy,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's  slaughter :  if  it 

live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this  line ; — ^let  me 

see,  let  me  see ; — 

The  nigged  Pyrrhuu,  like  the  HyTcanian  beast, 

— ^it  is  not  BO ; — it  be^s  with  Pyrrhus : — 

The  ragged  Pyrrhus, — he,  whose  sable  arms, 

Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 

When  he  lav  couched  in  the  ominous  horse, — 

Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 

WiUi  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 

Now  is  he  total  gules ;  horridly  trick'd  e 

With  blood  of  fathen,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 

Bok'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 

Tlttt  lend  a  tyrannous  and  damned  light 

To  their  vile  murders :  roasted  in  wrath  and  fire. 

And  thus  o*er«ised  with  coagulate  gore, 

With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  F^hus 

Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks. 

So  proceed  you.t 

Pol,  'Fore  Gfod,  my  lord,  well  spoken;  with 
good  accent  and  good  discretion. 

1  Plat.  Anon  he  finds  him 

Striking  too  short  at  Greeks ;  his  antique  sword. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command :  imequal  match'd,^ 
Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage  strikes  wide  ; 
Biat  witibi  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
TiMd  unnerved  fiither  MLs.    Then  senseless  Ilium, 
fi«w»»wg  to  feel  this  §  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
TsloBS  prisoner  Pyrrhus*  ear :  for,  lo  !  his  sword. 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i'  the  air  to  stick : 
So,  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood ; 
And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter. 
Did  nothing. 

But  as  we  often  see  against  some  storm, 
A  alenoe  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still. 
The  bokl  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region ;  so,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause. 


(*)  First  folio.  One  ekeefe  Speech. 
(t)  Pint  folio  omiu,  So  proceed  ffou.  (X)  First  folio,  match. 

(§)  Pint  folio,  his. 

■  — nDeto — ]  So  the  old  copies.  Modem  editors  commonly 
cluDge  the  word  to  '*  nit,"  or  "  salts."  Mr.  Singer  qaotea  Baret : 
'*Sa(.  SaUe,  a  plesAsnte  and  mery  word,  that  maketh  folke  to 
hagfa,  sad  sometimes  prieketh." 

^  —  u  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome 
thsa  ioa.]    This  claoae  is  not  inserted  in  the  folio. 
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[scene  II. 

Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a- work ; 
And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  &11 
On  Mars  his  armour,*  forg'd  for  proof  eteme. 
With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortimo  !    All  you  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power  ; 
Br^k  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hiU  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  1 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barher's,  with  your  beard. 
— ^Pr'ythee,  say  on : — ^he's  for  a  jig  or  a  tale  of 
bawdry,  or  he  sleeps  : — say  on ;— come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Plat.  But  who,  0,  who,  had  seen  the  mobled  *  queen — 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That's  good :  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1  Plat.  Bun  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning 
the  flames  f 
With  bissone  rheum ;  a  clout  about  that  head. 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and  for  a  rebe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up ; — 
Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 
'Gainst  Fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronounc'd; 
But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then. 
When  she  saw  Pyrriius  make  malicious  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs. 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
(Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 
Would  have  made  milch^  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 
And  passion  in  the  gods. 

Pol.  Look,  whdr  he  has  not  turned  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in 's  eyes  ! — ^Pr'ythee,^:  no  more. 

Ham.  'T  is  well ;  I  '11  haye  thee  speak  out  the 
rest  of  this§  soon. — Gh)od  my  lord,  will  you  see 
the  players  well  bestowed?  Do  you  hear?  let 
them  be  well  used ;  for  they  are  the  abstracts  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time :  aflter  your  death  you 
were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill  report 
while  you  live.|| 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to 
their  desert. 

Ham.  God's  bodykins,  man,  much^  better :  use 
every  man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape 
whipping  !  Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and 
dignity :  the  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is 
in  your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

Pol.  Come,  sirs. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends:  we'll  hear  a  play 
to-morrow.  \ExU  Polonius  toiih  all  Hie  Players 
except  the  "Fmi^ — [Aside  to  Player.]  Dost  Uiou 
hear  me,  old  friend  ?  can  you  play  The  Murder  of 
Gonzago  ? 

1  I^Y.  Ay,  my  lord. 


(*)  First  folio,  ^rmottrx. 
(t)  First  folio,  Pray  you. 
(D)  First  foUo,  »t;«d. 


(t)  First  folio,  Jiame. 

(f )  First  folio  omits,  of  ihU. 

(V)  First  folio  omits,  much. 


c  —  trick'd — 1  An  heraldic  term,  meaniog  blaxnn'd. 
^  —the  mobled  gueen—]  The  folio  readn,  inobled.    "  Mobled" 
appears  to  have  been  a  depravation  of  mt^ffled* 
o  — bisson— ]  Blinding. 
f  _  milch—]  Moist, 

A  a2 


ACT    II.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCCVE  IT. 


Ham.  [Aside  to  Plajer.]  We'll  have't  to- 
morrow night.  You  could,  for  a  need,  study  a 
speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines,  which  I 
wuuld  set  down  and  insert  in  't,  could  you  not? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ha3i.  [ Aside  to  Player.]  Very  well. — Follow 
that  lord;  and  look  you  mock  him  not.  ^Exit 
Player.]  My  good  friends  [To  Res.  a^id  Guil.], 
I'll  leave  you  till  night:  you  are  welcome  to 
Elsinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  God  be  wi'  you  ! — 

[Exeunt  RosENCRANTZ  and'  Guildenstern. 

Now  I  am  alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here, 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own*  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  :t 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  's  asp^t, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
Witli  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing ! 
For  Hecuba  ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?     What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have  ?     He  would  drown  the  stage  with 

tcarsy 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 
The  very  faculties  J  of  eyes  and  eara.     Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy* mettled  rascal,  peak,* 
Like  John-a-dreams,**  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 
And  can  say  nothing  ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 
A  damn'd  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  whole.  (f )  First  folio,  vparm'd. 

(t)  First  folio, /ac«/ly. 

•  —  peak, — 1  Mope,  pule,  mavnder,  and  the  like. 

b  —  John-a-dreains. — ]  A  nick-name  given  to  any  sleepy, 
muddle-headed,  dreamy  follow. 

c  —  the  lie  i'  the  thioat.— ]  See  note  (b),  p.  262,  Vol.  II. 

d  To  make  oppression  bitter;]  Mr.  Collier's  nnnotator  is  ohtuse 
enoneh  not  to  understand  this,  and  actually  substitutes  tratu- 
gre$Hon  I 

•■  —  kind1e«s  -  ]  Unnatural. 

f  Why.  what  an  »?«  am   I !   This  is  most  brave,—]  The  folio 


Tweaks  me  by  tlie  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the 

throat,'' 
As  deep  as  to  the  hings?     Who  does  me  this. 

ha? 
'S wounds,*  I  shoidd  take  it:  for  it  cannot  be, 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression'  bitter  ;  or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal : — bloody ,t  bawdy  villain ! 
Remorseless,    treacherous,    lecherous,    kindiess* 

villain ! 
O,  Vengeance ! — * 

Why,  what  an  ass  am  I !     This  is  most  bravo/ 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd,' 
Pix)mpted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion ! 
Fye  upon 't !  fob  ! — ^About,  my  brains  !  J    I  have 

heard 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play. 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions  ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. (8)     I'll  have  these 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  ot  my  father. 
Before  mine  uncle :  I  '11  observe  his  looks ; 
I  '11  tent  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  but  blench, 
I  know  my  course.     The  spirit  that  I  have  seen 
May  be  the  devil :  and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  &Hsume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and  perliaps 
Out  of  my  weakness  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me:  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this: — the  play's  the  thinp;, 
Wherein  I  '11  catoh  the  conscience  of  the  kinjj. 


(•)  First  folio,  Why.  (t)  First  folio  inserts, «. 

C)  First  folio,  braine. 

has, — 

"  Whof  What  an  Asse  am  I  f  I  sure,  this  is  most  brare,'*fre. 
The  quartos,  omitting  '*  O,  Vengeance !  "— 

"  Why,  what  an  asse  am  I  f  this  is  most  brave,*  Arc 
g  —  of  a  dear  father  murder'd,  ftc]   The  folio  misprints  this. — 
•'  That  I,  the  Sonne  of  the  Deere  murthered;" 

and  the  quartos  1604  and  IC0.5  omit  the  vrord  <*  father,"  much  to 
the  (leirinient  of  the  pas.-agc,  reAdinjf,  *•  —  of  adeere  murtheied.** 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— ^  Rtm,i  in  ifut  Coiile. 


filter  Kino,  Qlef.n,  Polonii'b,  Ophelia,  £osbk- 

CUANTZ,  aiul  OuiLDBNItTBBH. 

KiKo.  And  can  j'ou,  by  uo  drift  of  circumstance, 
Gtt  from  liilD  whjr  he  puta  ou  ihin  confusion ; 
Ondng  so  tuireblj'  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  doea   coDfeaa   he  feels  himeelf  dis- 
tracted; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

(iriL.  Nor   do   we  find    him    forward   to   be 
Bouuded ; 
Bnl.wiih  a  crafty  niadnesa,  keeps  aloof, 
Wlm  we  would  bring  hiin  on  to  some  confession 
OfUg  tnie  state. 

Qnw.x.  Did  he  receive  you  well  7 

Ros.  Must  like  a  gentleman. 

Gm..  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 


Kos.  Niggard  of  qucsiiuu;  tiul,  uf  our  domands, 
Must  free  iu  hia  reply,' 

QoEKN.  Dili  you  assay  him  to  any  pastime? 

Uos.  Madam,  it  bo  &I1  out  tiint  cerlaiii  players 
We  o'er-raught  on  the  way ;  of  these  we  told  liim  ; 
And  then;  did  seem  in  liim  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it ;  they  are  about  the  court  j 
And,  OS  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Poi,.  'Tia  most  true: 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties 
To  hear  aud  see  the  matter. 

Kuio.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much 
content  me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. — 
Good  gentlemen,  give  biiu  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  ou  to  these  delights. 

Kos.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Extwit  RoHBNCBA.NTz  and  G 


Kino.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too; 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hillier; 
That  he,  as  'twere  bj  accident,  may  here* 
Affront'  Ophelia. 

Her  father  and  myself, — lawful  espials, — 
Wilt  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen. 
We  may  of  their  cnconntcr  frankly  judge  ; 
And  gather  hy  him,  as  he  is  hehav'd. 
If  't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love  or  no 
That  thus  he  Buffers  fur. 

QuEKN.  I  shall  obey  you : — 

And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness ;  so  Ehall  I  hope  your  Tirtuea 
Will  bring  hira  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

\^Emt  QuEKN. 

Pol.  Ophelia,  walk  you  here,— Gracious,  so 
please  you,t 
We  will  bestow  ourselves. — Head  on  this  book  ; 

[To  Ophelia. 
That  show  of  sucli  an  exorcise  may  colour 
Your  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 

(•)  Fliil  rullo,  iltrre.  W  Finl  n>llo,  ge. 

»  AffronI  Opiella.]  Thit  It,  nicoHtn',  «Bfro>i(,  cone  amui. 


'T  is  too  much  prov'd, — that,  with  devotion's  vlsiige, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar*  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

Kino.  [Atide.']     0, 'tis  foot  tnie! 
How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  con- 
science I 
Tlic  harlot's  cheek,  benntied  with  plnat'ring  art, 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it. 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  r 
O,  heavy  burden  ! 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming ;  let'a  withdraw,  mj 
lord.  [E»ntnt. 

Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be, — that  is  (ho  qnes- 

Whether  'tis  nobler  In  the  mind,  to  saSer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troublea,*' 

And  by  opposing  end  thera  ?— To  die,  to  sleep,— 

No  more  ;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to? — 'tis  a  conaummation 


iroublfi,"  -wllh  Pi>pf ;  "oiml/  of  traublci,  iriih  WarbnrtoB ;  « 
"  BiMsr,"  *lih  Mr.  Blngfr,  hu  nlwaji  ipiiaml  to  n>  vrtj  oum- 
lioiiablf.     Al  III  nenli,  Ilia  faUaalriK  qnouiion  from  ■  mt 

a  Ira  </  IrBiMri  wu  ■  Dot  unrunilUr  SlfOrc  of  nrKh  (t  tbH 
tlms:-'"  Cidde  In  in  Pelagt  di  lraTafii.-—SaiuariaB  *iU  ft- 


Dwontly  to  be  wiah'd.     To  die,  to  deep  ; — 

To  ilcep.pcivhiuice,  to  dream ; — ay,  tberc'a  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

Vihen  we  have  ehufiled  off  this  mortal  coil, 

Hmt  gire  w  pauBC :  tbere  'a  the  respect 

Hut  makes  calamity  of  bo  long  life  ; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 

The  i^reesor's  wrong,  the  proud*  man's  con- 

tnmely, 
The  pangs  of  dispriz'd  Iotc.  the  law's  delay, 
Tb«  ibBolence  of  olfice,  and  the  spurns 


(•)  Ftnl  folio,  piwrt. 
—  •  ttn  bvdkiB  !]  A  boitl%  mi  in  old  ICTm  for  m  digger  or 
■-ftnlilf— ]  Birdtui.  fueli.     The  am  folio  h«,  •'(*«« 


That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  fates. 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
Witli  a  bare  boJkin  ?■  who  would  fardels"  bear. 
To  grunt'  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
But  that  the  dread  of  aometbing  after  death, — 
The  undincoTer'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns, — puizlea  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  malie  cowards  of  ns  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 


«  To  gniBliTid  >■»(.  ke.]  ■rheiipwiiion  loyni«(,  ihongliiit 
euphnntouB  ro  mcilrrn  eari.  wii  neither  dLu^nT«l>Ie  nor  unuiuH 
ronrcilT.    In  HliJitlDn  lo  l!i«  Initmcei  of  Iti  nK  OelOre  Kiumii. 

ill.  fiom  Annln-i  "  N»l°of  Nlnnlu: "— *■'  Hoir  Ifai  fit  rools  ol 


ACT   III.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCESE  L 


Is  sicklied  o'er  wilh  the  pale  cast  of  tliougbt ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith*  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,* 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you  now  ! 
The  fair  Ophelia  ! — Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 

Oph.  Good  my  lord, 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well,  well,  well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  i*e-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  no.     I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour'd  lord,  youf  know  right  well 
you  did ; 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  com- 
posed 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost,  j: 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind 
Hich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honest?** 

Oph.  My  lord  ? 

Ham.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  fair,  your 
honesty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty, 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  §  honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into 
his  likeness :  this  was  sometime  4  pfii*adox,  but 
now  the  time  gives  it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me:  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it :  I  lovM  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  why  wouldst  thou 
be  a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent 
honest ;  but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things, 
that  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne 
me :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious ;  with 
more  offences  at  my  beck  than  I  have  thoughts 
to  put  them  in,  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or 
time  to  act  them  in.    What  should  such  fellows  as 


(•)  First  folio,  awag. 

(|)  First  folio,  then  perfume  left. 


(f)  First  folio,  /. 
{%)  First  folio,  your. 


A  — pith  and  momeit^,— ]  The  quartos  hare,  "pitch  and  mo- 
ment ; '  which  Ritson  preferred,  as  do  we,  though  for  a  different 
reason,  he  conceiving  pilch  to  be  an  allusion  "to  the  pitching  or 
throwing  the  bar,"  we  supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  pitch  or  summit 
of  the  falcon's  flight,  and  "great  pitch  and  montent"  to  mean 
great  eminence  and  import. 

b  _  are  you  honest?]  That  "honest"  in  this  dialogue  is 
equivalent  fo  eha»te  or  virtuous,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  men- 
tion but  that  some  critics,  in  their  strictures  on, the  conduct  of 
Hamlet  in  the  present  scene,  appear  to  have  for'gotten  it.  The 
beginning  recals  to  mind  some  passages  in  Shirley's  play,  entitled 
" The  Royal  Master,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  1,- 
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I  do  crawling  between  heaven  and  earth !  We  are 
arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us.  Go  thr 
ways  to  a  nunnery.     "Wliere's  your  father? 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where*  but  in's  own  house. 
Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  tlus 
plague  for  thy  dowry,—  be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice, 
as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny. 
Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,  go ;  farewell.  Or,  if  thou 
wilt  needs  marry,  niairy  a  fool ;  for  wise  men 
know  well  enough  what  monsters  you  make  of 
them.  To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and  quickly  too.  Fare- 
well. 

Oph.  O,  heavenly  powers,  restore  him  ! 

Ham.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,^  and  you 
make  yourselves  another :  you  jig,  you  ambie,  and 
you  lisp,  and  nick-name  God^s  creatures,  and  make 
your  wantonness  your  ignorance.  Gro  to,  I'll  no 
more  on't ;  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we 
will  have  no  more  mairiages :  those  that  are  mar- 
ried already, — all  but  one, — shall  live;  the  rest 
shall  keep  as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go. 

[Exit. 

Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 
The   coui*tier's,  scholar's,  soldier's,  eye,  tougoe, 

sword  :* 
The  expectancy  and  rese  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  'of  form; 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers,^-<iuite,  quite  down ! 
And  I,t  of  ladies  most  deject  and  vrretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason. 
Like  sweet  liclls  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstasy :  O,  woe  is  me ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 


Re-enier  Kino  and  Poloniub. 

Kino.  Love!  his  affections   do  not  that  way 
tend  ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 


(*)  First  folio,  toay. 


(f)  First  folio,  JETarr /. 


"  King.  Are  you  honest } 
Thet.  HoneKt 
King.  I  could  have  us'd  the  name  of  chaste 

Or  virgin ;  but  they  carry  the  same  aeuae.** 

c  /  have  heard  uf  your  paintings  too.  well  enough;  God  Ml 
given  you  one  face, — J  So  the  quartos  :  the  folin  exhibits  tbe  pas- 
sage thus, — "  I  have  heard  of  your  pratftng*  too  wel  «nough.  Get 
has  given  you  one  pace,"  ice. 

d  The  courtier'*,  scholar's,  soldier's,  Sic]  This  ii  the  coUoeatioa 
of  the  quarto,  1603.  In  the  folio  we  haye,  "The  courtier's,  sel* 
dier's,  schplar's,"  &c. 


ACT  IIL] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  II. 


Wm  not  like  madness.     There  *&  somethuig  in  his 

soul, 
0*er  which  his  melancholy  bits  on  hrood  ; 
And  I  do  doubt  the  hatch  and  the  disclose, 
A\lll  be  some  danger :  which  for*  to  prevent, 
I  hftTe  in  quick  determination 
Thus  set  it  down : — ^he  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute : 
Haplj,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  in  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you  on 't  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well ;  but  yet  do  I  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  hist  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia ! 
YoQ  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said  ; 
We  beard  it  all.— ^My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play, 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  griefs  ;'  let  her  be  round  *  with  him  ; 
And  PU  be  placM,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  she  tind  him  not,^ 
To  England  send  him  :  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  thmk. 

Kiiio.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwateh'd  go. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— ii  Hall  in  the  same. 
Enter  Hami.et,  and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nouDoed  it  to  you,  trippingly  on  die  tongue  :  but 
if  ;oa  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I 
had  as  lief  tlie  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.^  Nor  do 
aot  Mw  the  air  too  much  with  i  your  hand,  thus ; 
bat  use  all  gently :  for  in  the  very  ton-ent,  tempest, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  your§  p^vasjon, 
you  most  acquire,  and  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  it  smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the 
Mwl  to  hear  1 1  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow 
tear  a  pasaion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
<an  of  die  groundlings,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
an  c«p«4l6  of  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb- 
ilMNra  and  noise:  I  could  have  such  a  fellow 
ipUpped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant ;  it  out-herods 
Herod  :0)  pray  you,  avoid  it. 

1  PtAT.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Hail.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your 
Mm  diseretioo  be  your  tutor:  suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  tliis  special 


(4)  First  folio.  Mm. 

(I)  Firii't  folio  omiU,  your. 


\:  (*lfflnta»]k>omiU./<m 
tD  nm  tolio  •niu,  wnik. 

(I)  First  folio,  sre. 

^"UHm^  ronnd  with  kirn ;]  Let  her  be  blunt,  plain-tpokefi 

^■fiawB. 

^  ^iltf -and  kim.Mt.-^l  If  she  4«t€et  bim  not. 


observance,  ihat  you  o'erstep*  not  the  modesty  of 
nature ;  for  anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  pur- 
pose of  playing,  whose  end,  botli  at  the  fii*st  and 
now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as't  were,  the  mirror  up  to 
nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image',  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this  overdone,  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve  ;  the  censure 
of  the  which  one  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'er- 
weigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.  O,  there  bo 
players  that  I  have  seen  play, — and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly, — ^not  to  speak  it  profanely, 
that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  christians,  nor 
the  gait  of  christian,  pagan,  nor  man,t  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of 
Nature's  journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made 
them  well,  they  imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play,  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indif- 
ferently with  us,  sir. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those 
that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them :  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  bai*- 
ren  spectators  to  laugh  too  ;  though,  in  the  mean 
.  time,  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  then 
to  be  considered:  that's  villainous,  and  shows  a 
most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.(2) 
Go,  make  you  ready.  [^Exeunt  Players. 

Enter    Polonius,    Koskncrantz,    and    Guil- 

JDENSTRRK. 

How  now,  my  lord !  will  the  king  hear  this  piece 
of  work? 

Po;<.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham.    Bid   the    players   make    haste.     \_ExU 
Polonius.]  Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 

Eos.,  GuiL.  We  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeu7it  RosENCEANTz  and  Guilbknstkbn. 

Ham.  What,  ho,  Horatio ! 

Enter  Ho&atiq. 

HbB.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 

HoR.  O,  my  dear  lord, — 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  1  flatter ; 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee. 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?     Why  should  the  poor 
be  flatter'd  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  ore-stop.  (t)  First  folio,  or  Norman. 

e  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.]  8»  the  quartos, 
1604.  &r.  The  folio  reads,  •'!  had  as  live  the  Town-€r;er  Aa<< 
ipolce,"  &r. ;  the  quarto  of  1603,— 

"  I'de  rather  heare  a  towne  bull  bellow. 
Then  such  a  fellow  speake  my  lines,"  &c. 
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ACT  Til.] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  n. 


No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick*  absurd  pomp ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee," 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.f  Bost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her:^  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself :  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta'cn  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
Tu  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king  ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death  : 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a-foot, 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy§  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen  ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.**    Give  him  heedful  ||  note : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face ; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In^  censure  of  his  seeming. 

HoR.  Well,  my  lord : 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play :  I  must 
be  idle :  * 
Get  you  a  place. 

Danish  March,  Flourish.  Enter  Kino,  Quben, 
PoLONnjs,  Ophelia,  Rosrncrantz,  Guil- 
DBNSTERN,  and  other  Lords  attendant,  with 
the  Guard;  carrying  torches. 

Kino.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;   of  the  chameleon's 


(•)  First  folio,  like.  (f)  First  foMo,  faining. 

it)  First  fblio,  my.  (§)  First  folio,  my. 

(ID  First  folio,  n««rf/M//.  (IT)  First  folio,  To. 

*  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,—]  Pregnant  here 
means  rea/tyt  eupple^  &c.    Quarles  has  the  same  idea, — 

'<  My  antic  knees  can  turn  upon  the  hinges 
Of  compliment,  and  screw  a  thousand  cringes." 

Emblem§t  B.  IV. 

b  —  Vulcan* t  stithy.]  The«<»My  Is  the  smith's  work-place;  the 
$titk  is  his  anvil. 

c  —  /  mu»t  be  idle :]  I  must  affect  being  crazy.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  scholiast  has  pointed  out  the  use  of  "  idle  "  in  the 
sense  of  ffiiMf;  though  Shakespeare  so  employs  it  several  times; 
among  others,  in  the  quarto  "  Hamlet."  1603,  Corambis,  the 
Polonius  of  the  perfect  play,  speaking  of  Hamlet's  derangement, 
observes, — 

*<  All  this  comes  by  love,  the  vemencie  of  love, 
Aifd  when  I  was  yong,  I  was  very  idle, 
And  suffered  much  exiaeie  in  love,"  Sec. 

Subsequently  in  the  same  edition,  where  the  Ghost  appears  to 
Hamlet  when  closeted  with  his  mother,  we  have  the  following, — 
'*  Queene.  But  Hamlet,  this  is  onely  fantasle, 


dish :  I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed :  you  can- 
not feed  capons  so. 

Kino.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer^  Ham- 
let ;  these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now. — ^My  lord,  you 
played  once  i'  the,  university,  you  say  ? 

\_To  POLOKIFS. 

Pol.  That  did  I,*  my  lord ;  and  was  accounted 
a  good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar :  I  was  killed  i' 
the  Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so 
capital  a  calf  there. — ^Be  the  players  ready? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord;  they  stay  upon  your  pa- 
tience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  deart  Hamlet,  sit 
by  me. 

Ham.  "No,  good  mother^  here's  metal  more 
attractive. 

Pol.  O,  ho  I  do  you  mark  that?  [7b  the  Kino. 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Zym^  doum  at  Ophelia'* /W. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think  I  meant  country  matters? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between 
muds'  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O,  G^,  your  only  jig-maker.  What 
should  a  man  do  but  be  merry?  for,  look  yon, 
how  cheerfully  my  mother  looks,  and  my  father 
died  within  these  X  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay,  't  is  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  Nay,  then,  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables."^    O,  heavens ! 

(•)  First  folio,  I  did.  (t)  First  foUo,  je«d 

(t)  First  folio,  witkin's. 

And  for  roy  love  forget  these  idle  fits. 
Ham.  Idle,  no  mothert  my  pulse  doth  beate  like  yours, 
It  is  not  madnene,'*  &c. 

d  —  for  I'll  have  a  suit  ofsablee."]  The  favourite  notion  is  that 
by  '*  a  suit  of  sables  "  is  meant  a  dress  ornamented  with  the  eostly 
fur  called  "sable."  Possibly,  however,  the  word  "for"  in  this 
plaee,  as  in  "  Henry  V."  Act  III.  Se.  6,-^ 

*'  And,  for  achievement,  offer  ransom; " 
and  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  IV.  8c.  9, — 

" so  bad  a  prayer  as  his  was  never  yet  for  sleep ; " 

was  misprinted  instead  of  'fore.  In  the  1603  quarto  of  the  presrat 
play,  in  place  of  "  T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,"  ftc,  which  is  Die 
accepted  text,  Hamlet  is  made  to  say,  "  —  't  k  not  the  eahU nde* 
&c.    So  also  in  Act  IV.  8c.  7,— 

"  Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds." 

And  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  in  the  scene  before  w  lie 
was  intended  to  accompany  the  words,  "  Nay,  then,  let  the  devil 
wear  black  'fore  I  '11  wear  a  suit  of  sables,"  with  the  action  of  flinpnfT 
off  his  mourning  cloak.  Since  writing  the  above  we  find  ^at  Wsr- 
burton  long  ago  suggested,  "  'fore  I  '11  wear  a  suit  of  sables.* 
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ACT  OL] 


HAMLET. 


die  two  months  ago^  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there's  hq>e  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 
his  life  half  a  year :  but  by  'r  lady,  he  must  build 
cfaorches,  then ;  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horse,  whose  epitaph  is,  FoVy 
Ojfor^  0,  ike  hobby-hone  is  forgot. 

ffauiboyt  play.    The  dumb  thaw  enters. 

Sxler  a  King  and  a  Qaeen,  very  lovingly :  the  Queen 
embracing  kim,  and  he  htr^  She  kneed,  and  makes 
tkio^  of  protestaiion  unio  him.  He  takes  fier  itp, 
and  deetinet  his  head  upon,  her  neck:  lays  htm 
dawn  upon  a  hank  qf  fiowers ;  she,  seeing  him 
tdeeOf  uaves  him.  Anon  comes  in  a  feUow,  takes 
e#  Atf  crown,  kisses  iU  pours  poison  in  the 
ixDf^s  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen  returns  ;  finds 
the  King  dwd,  and  maJbes  poMionaie  action.  The 
Poisoner,  vith  some  two  or  three  Muies,  comes  in 
again,  seeming  to  lament  vith  her.  The  dead  body 
is  carried  away.  The  Poisoner  woos  tJie  Queen 
with  gifts ;  she  seems  loth  and  unwitting  awhile, 
hut  in  the  end  accepts  his  love.  [Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Hah.  Many,  this  is  miching  mallecho ;  ^  it 
mesns  mischief. 

Ofh.  Belike,  ibis  show  imports  the  argument 
of  the  pky. 

EtUer  Prologue. 

Ham,  We  shall  know  by  tliis  fellow:*  the 
plajerB  cannot  keep  counsel ;  they  '11  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  hef  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you'll  show  him. 
Bo  not  jon  ashamed  to  show,  he  'U  not  shame  to 
U'll  jon  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught:  I'll 
mark  the  play. 

Pko.  For  na,  and  for  oar  tragedy. 
Here  stoo^nng  to  your  clemency, 
We  bog  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poesy  of  a  ring  ? 
Oph,  'T  is  brief,  my  lord. 
Hah.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  GoN2ago  and  Baftista. 

Govz.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart^^  gone 
round 
Xeptone's  salt  wash  and  Tellus*  orbed  ground  ; 
And  thirty  dosen  moons  with  borrow'd  sheen, 
hhoat  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  been, 
%ice  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands. 
Unite  oo-mutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

Baft.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er  ere  lore  be  done  1 
Bat,  woe  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 


(•)  Pint  folio,  these  Fettottes. 


(t)  First  folio,  /A«y. 


*  —  9ud  he  her.^  These  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

^  —  akhing  mallecho ;]  Sneaking  maleficence.  To  mt eft,  an  old 
Cnflliih  Terb,  is  to  skulk;  and  mallecho,  from  the  Spanish,  is  the 
mne  as  wul^aetion. 

<  —  eart— ]  Car,  or  chariot. 

'  Where  lOTe  it  great,  ftc]  This  couplet  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 


[scene  II. 

So  fax  from  cheer  and  from  your  former  state, 

That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust. 

Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must : 

For  women's  fear  and  love  holds  quantity ; 

In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 

Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know ; 

And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 

Where  love  is  great,  <i  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 

Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

GOKZ.  Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly 
too; 
My  operant  powers  their*  functions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind,  • 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;  and  haply  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou — 

Baft.  0,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst  1 
None  wed  the  second  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 


Ham.  [^Adde.'}  Wormwood,  wormwood. 

The  instances  that  second  marriage  move, 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  ; 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  lord  that's  dead,* 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

GoNZ.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  speak  ; 
But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory ; 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  ; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourse^es  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose. 
The  passion  ending,  doth  t^e  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  eiuierf  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures  wiUi  themselves  destroy : 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament. 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  'tis  not  strange 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change  ; 
For  't  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  ; 
The  poor  advanc'd  m^es  friends  of  enemies. 
And  nitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend : 
For  who  not  needs  shall  never  ladk  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 
Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own ; 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

Baft.  Nor  earth  to  me  give:|:  food,  nor  heaven 
light  I 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day  and  night ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  1 
An  anchor's  f  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  I 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy  I 
Both  here  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  hreak  it  now ! 

{_To  Ophelia. 

(»)  Plrs  folio,  mp.  (f )  First  folio,  other. 

(t)  Vint  tolio,  give  me. 

*  —  my  lord  that's  dead,—}  So  the  quarto,  1603 :  the  other 
editions  have,— 

" my  husband  dead." 

f  An  anchor's  cheer— 2  The  fare  of  an  anchorite.    This  and  the 
preceding  line  are  not  found  in  the  folio. 
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OoNZ.  'Ti»  ilecply  Bvom.     Swoet,   leave  mo  be 

My  spinta  gruw  dull,  and  fun  I  H'auld  be^le 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [■S'"/ 

B4Ft.  Sleep  rock  tUy  brain, 

Anil  ne»er  come  niisrhanca  between  ua  twain  !  (31 


Hau.  Madam,  how  like  vou  thi«  plnj  ? 
Qi'KBN.   The  hAj   doth  proteBi*   too 
lucthiiiks. 


IIam,  O,  but  she'll  kwp  her  word. 

Kino.  Have  ^vu  heard  the  orgumeiU?  !»  Uiere  . 
10  offence  ill 't? 

IIau.  Xo,  no,  they  do  but  jest;  poison  in  Jest; 
10  offruce  i'  the  world. 

Kj.no.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  Mouse-trap.  Marrv.  liow  ?  Tropi- 
cftlly.'     This  plaj  is  the  image  of  a  nuiiiter  dune 

Vienna:  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  nauic  ;  his 

•  TloplcilJr.]  Flyurtllrrtf. 


fiaplintA:  VOQ  shall  see  anon,  'tis  a  knavish  piece 
uf  urork :  but  wh^t  of  that  ?  jour  majestjr,  and  we 
ihu  liare  free  eouls,  It  touches  us  not :  let  the 
pi\eA  jade  winoe,  our  withera  ore  unwnuig. 

Snttr  Ldoiuiub. 
Tub  ia  one  LaciiDoa,  nephew  to  the  king. 
Oph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,*  my  lord. 


(Iau.  I  could  interpret  between  jou  and  your 
loTO,  if  r  could  aee  the  puppets  dallying. 

Oph.  Vou  arc  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 

Hau.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off 
my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 

Ham.  So  you  iDust  take  your  husbands.* — Be- 
gin, tnnnterer;t   leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and 

l')7\ntMiii,SeftmmlilatfHiutawii.    [|)Flrit  Iblla,  Psr./nirv. 


ACT  IIL] 


HAMLET. 


[80KHB  IL 


begin. — Come; — ^the  croaking  raven  doth  bellow 
for  revenge. 

Luo.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected. 
With  Hecate*s  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrioe  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property. 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immeaiately. 

[Fours  poison  in  the  sleeper's  ears. 

Ham.  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for 's  estate. 
His  name's  Gonzago:  the  story  is  extant,  and 
writ  in  choice  Italian :  you  shall  see  anon  how  the 
murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife. 

Oph.  The  king  rises ! 

Ham.  What,  frighted  with  false  fire ! 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light : — away ! 

All.  Lights,  lights,  lights ! 

^Exeunt  all  except  Hamlet  and  Hobatio. 

Ham.   TF/ty,  let  the  strucken  deer  go  weep, 
Tlie  haH  ungaUed  play; 
For  some  must  wcUch,  while  some  must 
sleep ; 
So  runs  the  world  away,^^ 

Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the 
rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk  with  me  *)  witii  two 
Frovincid^  roses  on  my  i-azed^  shoes,  get  me  a 
fellowship  in  a  cry*  of  players,  sir  ? 

Hob.  Half  a  share. 

Ham.  a  whole  one,  I.* 

For  thou  dost  know,  0,  Damon  dear. 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 

A  very^very pajock,^ 

Hob.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  O,  good  Horatio,  I  'U  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pound.    Didst  perceive  ? 

Hob.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 

Hob.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham.  Ah,*  ha ! — Come,  some  music !  come, 
the  recorders ! — 


(•)  First  folio,  OA. 

»  —  turn  Turk  with  me—]  A  poi^ular  phrase  to  express  epos- 
tacy  of  any  kind .  Shakespeare  uses  it  again  in  ' '  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  Act  III.  Sc.  4,—"  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk, 
there's  no  more  sailing  by  the  star." 

b  Provincial  rotet—^  Provincial  roses,  Mr.  Douce  asserts,  were 
not  so  called,  as  Warton  and  others  conjectured,  from  Provence, 
but  from  Provins,  in  Lower  Brie,  a  place  early  celebrated  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  flower. 

c  —  razed  shoe$, — ]  The  folio  reads,  "  rac'd,"  and  the  quartos 
"  raid ; "  by  razed^  if  that  be  the  true  word,  must  be  me^ni  tloMhed 
or  optned  shoes.    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Steevens  and 
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For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 

Why  then,  hdike^ — he  likes  it  not,  perdy. — 

Come,  some  music! 


Re-enter  Rosbncbantz  and  Guildenstebn. 

GuiL.  6K)od  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

GuiL.  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

GuiL.  Is,  in  his  retirement,  marvellous  distem- 
pered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  ? 

GuiL.  No,  my  lord,*  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
richer,  to  signify  this  to  his  doctor ;  for,  for  me  to 
put  him  to  liis  purgation  would,  perhaps,  plunge 
him  into  f  more  choler. 

GuiL.  Gk>od  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wUdly  from  my  affiur. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir : — ^pronounce.  ' 

Gun..  The  queen,  your  mother,  in  most  great 
affliction  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

GuiL.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not 
of  the  right  hreed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make 
me  a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's 
commandment :  if  not,  your  pardon  and  my  return 
shall  be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  cannot. 

GuiL.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my  wit*8 
diseased:  but,  sir,  such  answer :(  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
you  shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  mj 
mother :  therefore,  no  more,  but  to  the  matter: 
my  mother,  you  say, — 

Bos.  Then  thus  she  says :  your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O,  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother ! — But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  <iM> 
mother's  admiration  ? 

Bos.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 

Bos.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 


(*)  First  folio  inserts,  rather.  (t)  First  foUo  iBSCit^iWrt. 

(X)  First  folio,  aanscrf. 


other  critics  thought  that  Shakespeare  probably  wrote 
shoes,  i.e.  shoes  with  high  heels. 

d  —  a  cry  ofplayert^ — ]  A  troop  or  eompaujf  of  players. 

•  A  whole  one,  I.J  The  meaning  may  be,  '*  A  whole  ooc^  Im§,^ 
but  Maloue's  proposed  emendation, — 

"  A  whole  one ;— ojf, — 
For/'  &c., 

will  strike  many  as  the  more  likely  reading. 

f  —  pajock.]  In  the  old  copies  printed  poioeke,  or  p^het,  is 
believed  to  be  equivalent  to  peacock. 


ACT  IIL] 


HAMLET. 


[8C£1I£  III. 


Ham.  And  do*  BtUl,  by  these  pickers  and 
stealers. 

Sos.  Good  XDJ  lord,  what  is  jour  cause  of  dis- 
temper? you  do,  surely ,t  har  the  door  upon:]:  your 
own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  grie&  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Hos.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  but  WJUU  the  grass  grows, — the  pro- 
rob  is  something  musty. 

Re-enter  Players  wth  Eecorders.* 

0,  the  recorders :  (^)  let  me  see  one.§ — To  withdraw 
with  you  :•* — Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wiod  of  me,*  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

GciL,  0,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
lore  is  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will 
yoQ  play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

GuiL.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

GuiL.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you.^ 

Gun.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'T  is  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these 
rentagcs  with  your  fingers  ||  and  thumb,  give  it 
breaUi  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most 
eloquent  If  music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

Gm.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any 
Qtteraaoe  of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me !  You  would  play  upon 
me ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you 
would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery;  you 
would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of 
mj  compass :  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent 
roiee,  in  this  little  organ ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it 
speak.**  S'blood  !  do  you  think  that  I  am  easier 
to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe?  Call  me  what 
iostroment  you  will,  though  you  can  fret"*  me,  you 
eumot  play  upon  me. — 

Re-enter  Polonius. 
God  bless  you,  sir  1 


(*) nxit ibtto.  Soldo.  ( t )  First  folio, /reefy. 

(X;  Pint  folw,  of,  (§)  First  folio  omits,  one. 

(I)  Rist  fUio,  A»9^'  (V  First  folio,  exeeUent. 

(**)  First  foUo,  wtake  it.  Why  do  fou, 

■  He-CBtcr,  &e.]  In  the  folio,  "  Enter  one  with  a  Recorder." 
^  To  vishdraw  with  you  : — ]  Malone,  to  render  these  words  intel- 
IVMe,  WM  fain  to  interpolate  a  sta^e  dirsetion  : — [Taking  Guil- 
imdan  utide.']  Steevens  eonceived  them  to  have  been  in  reply 
l^Nme  gesture  Goildenstern  bad  used,  and  which  Hamlet  lii- 
tcipnted  into  a  signal  for  him  to  attend  the  speaker  into  another 
WML  We  take  them  to  be  simply  a  direction  addressed  to  the 
l*»»efs  who  bring  in  the  recorders,  and  their  true  reading, — ••  So, — 
('■Any  «  recorder'^  withdraw  with  you."  What  subsequently 
ii»uptr«s  between  Hamlet  and  bis  schoolfellows  could  hardly  have 
takes  place  in  presence  of  the  players,  and  the  disputed  words 
■*7  bave  been  intended  to  mark  the  departure  of  the  latter. 
*— to  xecoTer  the  wind  of  me,— ]  An  expression  honowed 


Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder*  cloud  that 's  almost 
in  shape  like  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tisf  like  a  camel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or  like  a  whale. 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by-aud- 
by. — [Aside.']  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent. 
— I  wU  come  by-and-by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so. 

Ham.  By-and-by  is  easily  said. — [Eodt  Polo- 
Nius.]    Leave  me,  friends. 

[Exeunt  Kos.,  Guil.,  Hob.,  dsc. 
'T  is  now  the  yery  witching  time  of  night. 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  heU  itself  breathes 

out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business'  as  the  day 
Would   quake  to  look  on.     Soft !   now  to  my 

mother. — 
O,  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 
Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural ; 
I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none  ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites, — 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 
To  give  them  seals  neyrer^  my  soul,  consent ! 

[Exit. 


SCENE  HI.— ^  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  King,  Eosenc&antz,  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us 
To  let  his  madness  range.   Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  dispatch. 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 


(«)  First  foUo,  that.         (f)  First  foUo,  By  tk'  MUte,  and  id. 

fh>m  hunting,  as  Mr.  Singer  explains,  and  meaning,  «to  get  the 
animal  pursued  to  run  with  the  wind,  that  it  may  not  scent  the 
toil  or  its  pursuers." 

d  I  do  beseech  you.]  Should  not  this  be  addressed,  and  the 
reply  which  foUows  be  assigned,  to  Rosencrantz !  in  the  quarto, 
160.1,  the  dialogue  runs,— 

"  Ham.  I  pray  will  you  play  upon  this  pipe  f 
Rou.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot. 
Htim.  Pray  wOl  you. 
Gil,  I  have  no  skill,  my  lord." 

•  —  though  jfou  can  fret  me,—]  An  obvious  quibble  on  fret,  the 
stop  or  key  of  a  musical  instrument,  and  the  same  word  in  its 
ordinary  senKC  of  vex,  irriiote,  ftc. 

f  And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day—]    In  the  quartos,^- 

—  such  huiiness  as  the  bitttr  dap,"  &c. 
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ACT   III.] 


HAMLET. 


[S«'E5E  in. 


GuTL.  We  will  ourselves  provide : 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is 
To  keep  those  many -many*  bodies  safe, 
That  live  and  feed  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  amdourof  the  mind, 
To  keep  itself  fix)m  'noyance  ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit  upon  whose  weal*  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but^  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoined  ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boist'rous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

Kino.  Arm   you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy 
voyage ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear. 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Eo8.»  GuiL.  We  will  haste  us. 

[Bjreunt  Rosenciiantz  and  Guildknstebn. 


Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet : 
Behind  the  airas  I'll  convey  myself, 
To  hear  the  process;  I'll  warrant  she'll  tax  him 

home. 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'T  is  meet  that    some   more  audience    than    a 

mother, 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech  of  vantage.    Fare  you  well,  my  liege  : 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

Kino.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

^Exit  Polonius. 
O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ; 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  't, — 
A  brother's  murder  ! — Pray  can  I  not ; 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will, 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  firat  begin, 
And  both  neglect.     WTiat  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood, — 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens. 
To    wash    it   white   as   snow?     Whereto   serves 

mercy, 


(•)  Tim  folio,  spirit. 

t^ — many-many — ]  This  expfetsion,  signifying  nnmberless, 
has  hltherib  b«en  always  printed  "  many  many :  "  it  iihould  cer- 
tainly be  hyphened  iike  too-too,  fe»-fewt  most-most,  and  the  Lke. 

b  —  lke  wicked  prize  ifsetf—}  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  with 
abominable  taste,  suggests  purse  for  "  prize/'  and   Mr.  Collier 
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But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

And  what's  in  prayer  but  this  two-fold  force, — 

To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon'd  being  down  ?     Then  I'll  look  up; 

My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can    serve    my    turn  ?      Forgive    me   my  foul 

murder ! — 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  those  ej^^ts  for  which  I  did  the  murder, — 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  the  offence? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice; 
And  oft 't  is  seen  the  wicked  prize**  itself 
Buys  out  the  law :  but 't  is  not  so  above  ; 
There  is  no  shuiSing, — there  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compeli'd. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent  ? 
O,  wretched  state  !  O,  bosom,  black  as  death  I 
O,  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engag'd  !     Help,  angels  !  make  assay ! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and,  heai't  with  strings  of 

steel. 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe  ! 
All  may  be  well !  [^Retires  and  kneds. 


Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.   Now   might   I   do   it  pat,   now  he  is 
praying ; 
And  now  I'll  do  't ; — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd : — that  would  be  scann'd : 
A  villain  kills  my  father ;  and,  for  that, 
I,  his  sole*  son,  do  this  same  villain  send  to  heav'o. 
O,  this  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush i"  as  May ; 
And    how^    his   audit   stands    who    knows    save 

heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him  :  and  am  I,  then,  reveng*d» 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  souU 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ?  No ! 
Up,  sword ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  bent  :* 
When  he  is  dnmk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  the  iiicestuous  pleasure  of  his  bed  ; 
At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in  't ; — 


(t)  Vint  folio,  frtsk. 


(•)  First  folio, /otf/#. 


says,  "  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  the 
dation"! 

c  —  Icuow  thou  n  m're  korrH  hent:]  That  is,  and  feel  or  be 
conscious  of  a  more  terrible  purpose. 


IVn  tr^)  him,  that  lus  beds  ma;  kick  at  heaven  ; 
Aod  that  hiB  Miul  may  be  as  dainn'd  and  black, 
Ai  hdl,  whereto  it  goes.     Mj  mother  stays : — 
Tliii|bjBC  bat  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.     \_Smt. 


The  EiHO  rua  and  advances. 

KiKQ.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  r 
bdow: 
Worfi  whbaut  thought*  never  to  heaven  go. 


{Erif. 


!NE  l\. —Another  Boom  in  the  « 
Enter  Quskn  and  Polonii;s. 


Pol.  He  will  come  straight.      Look  you  lay 
borne  to  ^'"^ ; 


^*«  ■."■■*  peHupi  riglilly.  Compui  Ihecomiponding  piMi^ 


Tell  him  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  ta  bear 

with. 
And  that   your   grace  bath  screen'd  and  stood 

between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I'll  wlence"  me  e'en  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 
Ham.  [Wtthoia.}  Mother,  mother,  mother ! 
QusEN.  I  '11  warrant  you  ; 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[PoLONirs  hidee  behind  the  airat.iS) 

Enter  Hahlkt. 

Hau.  Now,  mother  ;   what's  the  matter? 
QuBBN.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  tby  father  much 
offended. 

Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  Catber  much  of- 
fended. 
QuKEN.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idle 


Mtiiy  WiTM  ol 


ACT  III.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCSNE  IT. 


Ham.  Go,  go,  you   question  with  a  wicked* 

tongue. 
Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet ! 
Ham.  WTiat  's  the  matter  now  ? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  ? 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so : 

Tou   are   the   queen,  your  husband's  brother's 

wife; 
And, — would   itt  were  not    so! — ^you   are   my 
mother. 
Queen.  Nay,  then,  I  '11  set  those  to  you  that 
can  speak. 

Ham.  Come,  come,   and  sit  you  down ;  you 
shall  not  budge ; 
You  go  not  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  you. 
Queen.  What  wilt  thou   do?  thou   wilt  not 
murder  me  ? — 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.  IBekind.']  WTiat,  ho !  help,  help,  help ! 
Ham.  How  now  !  a  rat  ?  [Draws,]  ]>ead !  for 
a  ducat,  dead ! 

[Makes  a  pass  through  the  arras, 
Pol.  [Behind.']  O,  I  am  slain. 

[Falls  and  dies. 
Queen.  O,  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not :  is  it  the  king  ? 
Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed   is 
this! 

Ham.  a  bloody  deed ! — ^almost  as  bad,  good 
mother. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 
Queen.  As  kill  a  king  I 
Ham.  Ay,  lady,  't  was  my  word. — 

[Lifts  up  the  arras  and  sees  Polonius. 
Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better :  %  ta^e  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands :    peace !  sit  you 

down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff; 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so, 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st 
wag  thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  agamst  me  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  as  idle.  (t)  First  folio,  But  would  you. 

(t)  First  folio,  Bettert. 

»  ——  Sense,  ture^  you  havet 

Else  could  you  not  have  rootion :] 

The  meaning  we  apprehend  to  be, — "Sense  {i.e.  the  sensibility  to 
appreciate  the  distinction  between  external  objects)  you  must 
have,  or  you  would  no  longer  feel  the  impulse  of  desire.  This 
signification  of  "motion"  might  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples  from  our  early  writers,  but  the  accompanying  out  of 
Shakespeare  will  suffice : — 

"  —  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  slings  nnd  motions  of  the  sense." 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I.  Sc.  5. 
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Ham.  Such  an  act 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calls  virtue  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets*  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  tows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths  :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words !  heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom. 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ay  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 
Hah.  Look  here,  upon   this  picture,  and  on 
this, — 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  thist  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and^  command; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  hia  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 
This  was  your  husband. — ^Look  you  now,  what 

follows : 
Here  is  your  husband  ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother. § — Have  you  eyes? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountidn  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?     Ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  love ;  for  at  your  age 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble, 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment :  and  what  judg- 
ment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this?     Sense,'  sure,  you 

have, 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion :  but  sure,  that 

sense 
Is  apoplex'd :  for  madness  would  not  err  ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  dirall'd 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice, 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.**  What  devil  was  % 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman-bKnd  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 


(•)  First  folio,  maXret. 
(t)  First  folio,  or. 


(t)  First  folio.  Us. 
(§)  First  folio,  irtuth. 


" A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  otoImii 


Bluah'd  at  herself." 


OtheOo,  Aet  I.  8c.  S. 


"  But  we  have  reason  to  cool  our  ra^ng 
Motions^  our  carnal  stings,"  &c. 

Ibid.  Act  I.  8c.  i. 

b  To  serve  in  such  a  difference.]  The  passage  eotnnwnclBg 
"  Sense,  sure,  you  have/'  to  these  words  inclusive,  is  not  printed 
in  the  folio. 


Coold  not  so  mope.* 

0,  aliBiie  I  where  u  thj  blush?     Kebellious  hel 

If  tboB  canet  mntiiie  in  a  matroo's  bones. 

To  fluniug  jODtfa  let  Tirtue  be  as  wax. 

And  n^lt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame 

Vben  the  c<mipa]8iTe  ardour  ^vee  the  charge ; 

Snee  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum, 

Aad*  reoBCHi  panders  will. 

(•)  Pint  fuliD,  Ji. 


QczEN.  0,  Hamlet,  apeak  no  more : 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
Aa  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Hak.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ; 
Stew'd  in  corrupUon  ;  honeying  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  stye, — 


z.r^i  '™*  • 


c  thm  ingoing  linn  m 


ACT  III.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCE5E  IT 


QuEBN.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more ! 

These  words,  like  daggei-s,  enter  in  mine  ears  ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet ! 

Ham.  a  murderer  and  a  villain  ! 

A  slave  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord ; — ^a  vice*  of  kings ! 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule, 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more  ! 

Ham.  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches ! — 

Enter  Ghost. 

Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards  ! — What  would  your*  gra- 
cious figure  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  he 's  mad  ! 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  laps'd  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits  : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul, — 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works, — 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is  't  with  you. 
That  you  dot  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorporal  %  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O,  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him  I — ^Look  you,  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable.^ — ^Donot  look  upon  me; 


(•)  First  folio,  you.  (t)  Firit  folio  omiti,  do. 

{%)  First  folio,  their  corporall. 

»  —  •  vice  of  king*  f]  A  **  vice  "  was  the  buffoon  or  clown  of 
the  older  drama. 
t>  —  capable.]  Siuctptible. 

c  —  eflTects :]   For  ••  effects,"  Mr.  Singer  reads,  affecU,  quoting 
in  support  of  his  emendation, — 

** the  young  qffectt 

In  me  defUnct — *  &c. 
d  _  ecstasy—]  Madness.  The  quarto,  1603,  exhibits  thi«  speech 
of  the  Queen  very  differently  to  the  after  copies ;  and  the  pecu- 
liarity is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  her  partici- 
pation in  the  murder  of  her  first  husband : — 
"  Alas,  it  is  the  weaknesse  of  thy  braine, 
Which  malcefi  thy  tongue  to  blazon  thy  hearts  griefe : 
But  as  I  have  a  soule,  I  sweare  by  heaven, 
I  never  knew  of  this  most  horride  murder  : 
But  Hamlet,  this  is  onely  fantasie, 
And  for  my  love  forget  thcne  idle  fits." 
•  —  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds,—]  The  folio  has,— 
**  —  or  the  weeds;"  the  poet's  manuscript  probably  read,  "o'«r 
the  weeds  "  &c. 
«■  —  Forgive  me  thin,  my  virtue;  ftc]  Although  the  modem 
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Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 

My  stem  effects  :^  then  what  I  have  to  do 

Will  want  true  colour ;  tears  perchance  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Quern.  No,  nothing  but  ourseWes. 

Ham.  ^Hiy,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals 
away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal! 

lExU  Ghost. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain: 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy*^ 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy ! 

My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time, 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  :  it  is  not  madness 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that*  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place. 
Whiles  t  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ; 
Eepent  what 's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on*  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker.^— -[Jwcitf.]   Forgive  me 

this,  my  virtue ; ' 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  §  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  ncc  must  pai*don  beg ; 
Yea,  curb^  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O,  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart 
in  twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  port  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
GK>od  night :  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That  monster.  Custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 
Oft  habits'  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this, — ** 


(•)  First  folio,  a.  (♦)  First  folio,  Wkifel. 

iX)  First  folio,  ranke.  [%)  First  folio,  this, 

editors  uniformly  print  this  as  if  Hamlet  addressed  it  to  the 
Queen,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  it  is  an  implaration 
to  his  own  virtue. 

R  —  curb—]  Bow,  ox  truckle ;  from  the  French  ooorber. 

h  That  monster,  Cttstom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat. 

Oft  habiW  detil,  kc] 
The  reading  of  the  old  text  is,— 

"  That  monster  custome,  Who  all  sense  doth  eate 
Of  habits  devill,'*  &c. ; 

Which  has  been  variously  modified  to, — 

"  —  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits  evil,"  &c. 

"  —  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 
//habit's devil,"  ftc; 
and 

"  —  who  all  sense  doth  eat, 
Or  habit's  devil,"  Sec. 

The  trifling  change  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make,  while  doinir 
little  violence  to  the  original,  may  be  thought,  it  is  hoped,  to  give 
at  least  as  good  a  meaning  as  any  oilter  which  has  been  proposed. 


Ttut  ID  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 

He  likewise  g^vea  &  frock  or  livery, 

ThM  aptly  b  pnt  on.*     Rcfr^o  to-night : 

And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  eafiineaB 

To  ibe  neit  abstinence  :  the  next  more  easy ; 

Fw  nee  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 

And  naater^  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 

^"ith    wondrous    potency.'     Once    more,    good 

And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  hloss'd, 

I'Q  bleaaing  beg  of  you.~For  this  same  lord, 

\^Pointing  to  Polonius. 
I  do  repent:  but  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, 
To  puniBh  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 
TW  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  agaia,  good  night. — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kiod  : 
Tlins  bad  begins,  and  worse  remabs  behind. — 
One  Trord  more,  good  lady.' 

QotBN.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

TT»»4.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you 
do: 
Let  the  bloat*  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Rndi  wanton  on  your  cheek  j  call  you  his  mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  re«chy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Uake  joa  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out. 
That  I  easenljally  am  not  in  madness. 
But  mad  in  craft.     'Twere  good  you   let  him 

know; 
For  who,  that  'a  tut  a  queen,  iaiv,  sober,  wise, 
Woold  from  s  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib,* 
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Such  dear  concernings  hide?  who  would  do  so? 
No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy. 
Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 
Let  the  birds  fly,  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,''  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

QuKEN.  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of 
breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  sdd  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that  ? 

QuKEN.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot 't  is  so  concluded  on. 

E^AU.  There 's   letters   seal'd :    end    my    two 
school  fellows, — 
Whom  I  will  trust  as  I  will  addere  feng'd, — 
They  bear  the  mandate;  they  must  sweep  my 

way, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work  I 
For  't  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 
Hoiat  with  his  own  petar:  and  *t  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon.    O,  't  is  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — » 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing : 
I  '11  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room : — 
Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave. 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you. — 
Good  night,  mother. 

■    [^Exeunt  Kverally  ;  Hamlbt  dragging  out'^ 
the  torfy  q/ToLONius-ifl) 

'  Wlih  wondronipotMicj.lThluniliilut  prtemlM.  from  "ihe 

4  One  word  moTV,  good  lady.]  Not  in  tbti  failo. 
»  —  »  paddocli-»  gib,—]  A  "p»ddock"  ii  i  toad;  trn  "gOt," 
■■o^'a/,"  tee  note  (Hp-SH,  Vol.  I. 

t  ~~  directly  meet.— ]  TWi, »  well  u  Ihe  eight  preceding  tinei, 
lire  only  in  the  quMlM. 
1.  _  dragiiag  o.(-]  The  folio  diiecUon  leidi,  "  l%igi»g  («.'■ 


SCENE  I.— r/w  >, 


EnUr  Eno,  Qcben,  Bosbncbantz,  and  Gm.- 

DBNSTEKN. 


1  these  sighs,  these 
re  underslaad  them. 


Kino.  There's  matter" 
profouod  heaves. 
Yon  must  tronsbte  ;  't  is  fil 
Where  is  •jtmr  son  ? 

Qdeeh.  Bestow  this  place  on  na  a  little  while.' 
[To  BosBNCBAMTz  and  Guildenstbbn,  who 

Ah,  m;  good  lord,  what  hare  I  seen  to-night  I 

(•}  FInt  folio,  malltrt. 
■  B«itow  thli  plAca,  fts.)  A  list  not  in  thf  folici. 


Eraa.  What,  Gertrude  ?     How  does  B^Iel  ^ 
QcEEN.  Mad  as  the  eea*  and  wind,  when  Inlh 
contend 

Which  is  the  mightier  :  in  his  lawless  fit. 

Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir, 

He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  criee,  A  rati  a  r^! 

And  in  thisf  brainish  apprehension,  kills 

The  imeeea  good  old  man. 
Kmo.  O,  he&Tj  deed  I 

It  had  been  so  with  ua,  had  we  beeti  then : 

His  libertj  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 


To  jw  jotmelf,  to  us,  to  every  one. 

AIm  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  uiawered  ? 

It  will  be  Uud  to  lu,  irhoee  prOTideoce 

Kiaald  hkTS  kept  short,  mlruii'd,  and  out  ol 

TUt  msd  jonng  man  :  but  so  mudi  was  our  love, 

We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 

Bat,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 

To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let*  it  feed 

Eno  OD  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Qcnif.  To  draw  apart  the  bod;  he  hath  kili'd, 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  oj^** 
Anxng  a  mineral*  of  metals  base, 
Stows  itself  pore  ;  be  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

Knio.  0,  Gertrude,  come  away  ! 
TV  nm  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence  :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  most,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  coontenanoe  and   excuse. — Ho  I    Guildcn- 
Bten! 

Se-aUfT  BosBNCBAKTZ  and  Guildenstkhn. 
Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid  : 
Hiinlet  in  madneas  hath  Polonius  slain, 


luUmelf  dnni,"  Ik. 


And  from  his  mother'a  closet*  hath  he  drvgg'd 

him: 
Qo,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fiur,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. — 

[Exeunt  Bos.  and  Gun- 
Come,  Gertrude,  we  'U  <»U  up  our  wisest  friends  ; 
To  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what 's  untimely  done :  so,  haply  slander, — * 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 
Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — may  miss  our  name. 
And  bit  the  woundless  air.* — O,  come  away  ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord  and  dismay.      [Sxeuint, 


SCKNE  Ih— Another  Soon  in  the  mme. 

Enter  Haxut. 

Hav.  Safely  stowed. 

Ros.,  QniL.  [  WUhout.']  Hamlet !  lord  Hamlet  I 
Hau.  But  soft!'   what   noise?   who  calls  on 
Hamlet  ?  O,  here  they  come. 


(•)  Fintbllo,  CI 


•  Andhlt  Ihtitinliidltiii 
rnntiofl!]  Only  Lb  tin  qi 


li  ud  Uh  thna  pn.' 


AOT  IV.] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  in. 


Enter  Kosencaantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Eos.  What  have  jou  done^  my  lord,  with  the 
dead  body? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Bos.  Tell  us  where  't  is  i  that  we  may  take  it 
thenoe, 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  beltoTe  it. 

Ros.  Belieye  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge ! 
— what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of 
a  king  ? 

EoB.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  coun- 
tenance, his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such 
officers  do  the  king  best  service  in  the  end :  he 
keeps  them,  like  an  ape  doth  nuts,*  in  the  comer  of 
his  jaw ;  first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed :  when 
he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing 
you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Eos.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  foolish  ear. 

Bos.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
iS)  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king 
is  not  with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing — 

GuiL.  A  thinQy  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide 
fox,  and  all  after.^  [Exeunt 


SCENE  ni. — Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Kino,  attended. 

Kino.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,  an^to  find  the 

body. 
How  dangerous  is  it  that  this  man  goes  loose ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  ihe  strong  law  on  him  : 
He  's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  ; 
And  where  't  is  so,  the  ofiender*s   scourge   is 

weigh'd, 
But  never*  the  offence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and 

even. 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  diseases  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  relieved, 
Or  not  at  all. 


(*)  First  folio,  neerer. 

*  —  doth  nuts, — ]  These  words  are  restored  from  the  1603  quarto. 

k  Hide  fox,  and  all  after.]  The  early  name  for  the  bojs'  game, 
now  known  as  Aoop,  or  hide  and  teek. 

e  Alas,  alas  1]  These  exclamations,  with  the  next  speech,  are 
only  in  the  quartos. 
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Enter  Bossncrantz. 

How  now !  what  hath  befall'n  ? 
Bos.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  fiom  him. 

Kino.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Bos.  Without,  my  lord,  guarded,  to  know  your 

pleasure. 
Kino.  Bring  him  before  us. 
Bos.  Ho,  Ouildenstem  !  bring  in  my  lord. 


Enter  Hamlbt  and  Guildenstkbn, 

Kino.  Now,  Hamlet,  where 's  Polonius? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

Kino.  At  tapper  !    Where? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten : 
a  certain  convocation  of  politic*  worms  are  e'en 
at  him.  Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for 
diet :  we  fat  all  creatures  else  to  fat  us ;  and  we 
fat  ourselves t  for  maggots:  your  fat  king  and 
your  lean  beggar,  is  but  variable  service, — ^two 
dishes,  but  to  one  table ;  that 's  the  end. 

Kino.  Alas,  alas  1° 

Ham.  a  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that 
hath  eat  of  a  kin^ ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath 
fed  of  that  worm." 

Kino.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 

Ham.  Nothing  but  to  show  you  how  a  king 
may  go  a  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

Kino.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven  ;  send  thither  to  see  :  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the 
other  place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find 
him  not  within  t  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him 
as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

Kino.  Go  seek  him  there. 

[To  some  Attendaats. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  ye  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Kino.  Hamlet,  this  deed§  for  thine  especial 
safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness :  therefore,  prepare  thyself ; 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help. 
The  associates  tend,  and  everything  is  ||  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.         For  England ! 

Kino.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

(•)  First  folio  omits,  poUHe.  (f)  First  folio,  owitife, 

(t )  First  folio  omits,  within.  ($)  First  folio  adds,  of  tiuu4. 

(li)  First  folio,  tfl. 

*  —  and  eat  of  the  flsh,  &c.]  In  the  quarto,  160S,  this  stands,— 
'*  A  man  may  flsh  with  the  worme  that  hath  eaten  of  a  king,  and 
a  beggar  eate  thai  fith  which  that  wmrme  kath  caught.** 


Hau.  Good. 

Kma.  So  is  !t,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purpoees. 

Hah,  I  see  s  cherub,  that  seei  them.* — But, 
come ;  for  Eogland  ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

KiNQ.  Thy  loring  father,  Hamlet  I 

Hau.  My  mother:  fether  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife  ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh  ;  and  so,  mj 
mother. — Come,  for  England  I  [ExU. 

Kins.  Follow  bim   at  foot ;  tempt  him  with 
ipeed  aboard ; 
Del^itni^;  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night: 
Away  t  for  ererything  in  aeal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  an  the  afl^ir :  pray  you,  make 
haate.  {_Exeunt  Ros.  and  Quu.. 

And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, — 
As  my  ^eat  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sease. 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looka  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,— thou  mayst  not  coldly  set 
Our  sovereign  process;  which  imports  at  full. 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect. 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  £ngland  ; 


For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages. 

And  thou  must  cure  me :  till  I  know  't  is  done, 

Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun. 


SCENE  rV.— ^  PlaiH  in  Denmark. 
StUer  FoBTWBBAB,  anrf  Forces,  marching. 

For.  [To  an  Officer.]  Oo,  captain,  from  me 
greet  the  Danish  king  ; 
Tell  him,  that,  hy  his  licence,  Fortjubras 
Claims  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  reudezvoua. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  anght  with  us. 
We  shall  express  ow  duty  in  his  eye ; 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do  't,  my  lord. 

Fob.  Go  sofUy"  on. 

{^Exeunt  Fortinbbab  and  Forces. 

"bDl"»nij."ulnl1i( 


ACT  IV.] 


HAMLET. 


[80EKE  T 


Enter  Hamlet,  Rosbnceantz,  Guildbn- 

Ham.  Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purposed,  sir,  I  pray  you? 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who  commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinhras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  littie  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  hut  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway  or  the  Pole 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.    Why,    tiien    the    Polack    never    will 
defend  it. 

Ca]^.  Yes,  H  is  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  soids,  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats. 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace. 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — ^I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  [Eidt. 

Eos.  Will 't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  little 
before. 
[Exeunt  Rosencbantz  and  Guildenstekn. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  !     "WTiat  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  god-like  reason 
To  fiist  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A  tiiought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part 

wisdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
WTiy  yet  I  live  to  say.  This  thing  's  to  do  ; 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  aud   strength,  and 

means. 
To  do  't.     Examples,  gross  os  earth,  exhort  me : 
Witness  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince ; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  pufPd, 


•  EnUr  Haklbt,  &c.]  The  remainder  of  thit  scene  it  entirely 

wantitiR  in  the  folio.  ^.     ^  „         i*    a,.. 

b  —  and  a  Gentleman.]  So  the  qnartoa :  the  folio  omlta  thie 
character,  and  Horatio  !•  made  to  speak  what  the  former  copiea 
assign  to  him.   We  adopt  the  older  distrlhution  of  the  dUiogue  as 

^^c -ttJr?*mi^*l  6«  thought,-]  "Thought"  b  possibly  a  mis- 
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Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal  and  unsure 

To  all  tiiat  fortune,  death,  and  danger  dare. 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.    Sightly  to  be  greats 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 

When  honour's  at  the  stake.    How  stand  I,  then, 

That  have  a  father  kiU'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood, 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

That,  for  a  fantasy  and  trick  of  fame, 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  ;  fight  fi>r  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause. 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent, 

To  hide  the  slain  ? — O,  from  this  time  forth. 

My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

lExU, 


SCENE  v.— Ekmore.    A  Room  in  the  Gadle. 

Enter  Queen,  Hobatio,  and  a  G^tleman.^ 

Queen.  I  will  not  speak  witii  her. 
Gent.  She  is  importunate ;  indeed,  distract; 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have? 

Gent.  She  speaks  much  of  her  fisither;  saja 
she  hears. 
There  's  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beati 

her  heart ; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt, 
Thai,  carry  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim  at  it. 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  thdr  own  thoughts; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might*  be 

thought," 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 
Hob.  T  were  good  she  were  spoken  with ;  for 
she  may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

Queen.  Let  her  come  in.*       [Exit  Horatio. 
To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artiess  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spUt. 


(•)  Firitiblio,  wouU. 

Erlnt,  caught  from  the  line  ahove,  ton  meant^  or  «ec»»  or  a  vmd  of 
Ike  import. 

d  Let  her  come  in.]  In  the  quartos,  these  words  are  mistakenlj 
attached  to  Horatio's  speech ;  and  in  the  foUo,  the  two  preriotts 
lines  are  assigned  to  the  Queen. 


ACT  IT.] 


HAMLET. 


Re-enter  Horatio  with  Ophelia.' 


Ofe.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Den- 
maik? 
QuEBF.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Qfh.  [ISngs.] 

Hew  ^Kndd  I  ywar  true  love  know 

From  another  one  f 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 

And  his  sandal  shoon. 

Qdzsk.  Alas,  sweet  ladj!  what  imports  this 

Ofe.  Say  jou  ?  nay,  pray  you,  mark  I 

[l^gs.]  He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady^ 
He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  turfy 
At  his  heels  a  stone. 

QuBKN.  Kay,  but  Ophelia, — 
Ofh.  Fray  you,  mark  ! 

[Sngs.]  White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow, 


JSnierKiNG, 
QusBSf.  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 

Ofh.  [Sings.] 

Larded  cdl*  with  swed  flowers  ; 
Which  bewept  to  the  grave  didf  go, 
With  true-love  showers. 

KiKG.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 

Oph.  Well,  God  'ield  you  !  They  say,  the  owl 
viB  a  baker's  daughter.(i)  Lord,  we  know  what 
we  tfe,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be 
at  your  table ! 

XisB.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 

Oph.  Pray  you,  let  's  hare  no  words  of  this ; 
but  when  they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you 
tlufl: 

[Sings.]  To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine^s  day, 
All  in  the  morning  hetime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  be  your  Vcdentine, 


(*)FlrtC  folio  oiBita,al/. 


(f )  Old  eopies,  did  not  go. 


■  via  Otxxlia.]  Th«  quaint  direction  of  the  quarto,  1603,  it 
'^.  to  conridrtatlon  from  ftitnre  representativefl  of  this  loyely 

-^ 1,  tlnee  in  all  probability  it  indieates  the  manner  in  which 

the  ndMr  lumaolf  designed  she  ebould  appear  in  thi«  her  greatest 
"— — •*  «»<«r  Of^lia  pi^ifimg  oh  a  Lute,  and  her  ha*re  downe 

To  dom  m»  to  do  on,  mput  on. 


[scene  v. 

Then  up  he  rose,  and  donn^d^  his  clothes. 
And  dwp^d^  the  chamber  door; 

Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Nefver  departed  more. 


Kma.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  la,  without  an  oath,  I'll  make  an 
end  on't : 

[Sings.]  By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity, 
Alack,  and  fie  for  shame  ! 
Young  men  will  do't,  if  they  come  to  H  ; 
By  cock  they  are  to  blame. 

Quoth  she,  b^ore  ycu  tumbled  m/e, 

Tou  promi^d  me  to  wed. 
So  would  I  hd*  done,  by  yonder  sun. 

An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 

Kino.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ?* 
Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.  We  must  be 
patient ;  but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think 
they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground. — My 
brother  shall  know  of  it ;  and  so  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  counsel. — Come,  my  coach  ! — Grood 
night,  ladies;  good  night,  sweet  ladies;  good 
night,  good  night.  [JExit. 

KiNQ.  Follow  her  close ;  gire  her  good  watch, 
I  pray  you.  [&?i^  Horatio. 

O,  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.     O,  Gertrude,  Ger- 
trude, 
When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies. 
But  in  battalias !     First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove ;  the  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and 

whispers. 
For  good  Polonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but 

greenly,* 
In  hugger-mugger*  to  inter  him  ;  poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  herself  and  her  fair  judgment, 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts : 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France ; 
Feeds  t  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  clouds. 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  t  to  arraign 


(•)  First  folio,  thU.  ( t)  First  folio,  Keepee. 

(t)  First  folio,  pertone. 

«  —  dupp*^]  A  contraction  of  do  vp;  to  lift  the  iateh.  John- 
son suggested,  "And  op'd;*'  but  compare,  "What  devell!  iohe 
weene  the  porters  are  drunke,  wil  they  not  dmp  the  gate  to-day  ? " 
—Damon  and  P^iae,  1582.  /-        »  / 

«  —greenly,—]  Immaturel^,  unwuel^. 

«  —hugger-mugge^-]  An   old  word  signifying  teeretlp,  to 
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ACT  IV.] 


HAMLET. 


[8CB2I£  T. 


In  ear  and  ear.     O,  mj  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering-piece,*  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death.         \_A  noise  without. 

Queen.  Alack  !  what  noise  is  this  ? 

King.  Where  are  my  Switzers  ?     Let  them 
guard  the  door : 


Enter  ariotJter  Gentleman. 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord  ! 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous*  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.  The  rabble  call  him  lord ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Ajitiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known, 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  word, 
They  cry,  Choose  vfe  1  Laertes  shall  he  king  I 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  tlie  clouds, 
Laertes  shall  he  king,  Laertes  king  ! 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they 
cry! 
O,  this  is  counter,^  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

\_Noi^e  without. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke  I 


Entei*  Labbtes,  armed  ;  T>&nes  follomng. 

Laeb.  Where  is  thisf  king? — Sirs,  stand  you 

all  without. 
Danes.  No,  let 's  come  in. 
Laeb.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Danes.  We  will,  we  will. 

{^They  retire  without  th^  door. 
Laeb.  I  thank  you : — keep  the  door. — O,  thou 
vile  king, 
Give  me  my  father  1 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laeb.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  calm  J  pro- 
claims me  bastard ; 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  un smirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother  ! 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Grertrudc  ;  do  not  fear  our  person ; 

(•)  First  folio,  impiUiout.  (t)  First  folio,  the. 

(X)  First  folio,  IhtU  ealmet. 

»  — a  mnrderinff-piece, — ]  A  piece  of  artillery  ynih  several 
barrels,  which  disenarged  a  hall  of  missiles  composed  of  bullets, 
nails,  old  iron,  and  the  Uke. 

b  —  this  is  counter,—]  To  hunt  counter  is  explained  at  p.  150, 
Vol.  I.  "  to  foUow  on  a  false  scent ; "  it  shotild  have  been  added, 
"or  to  r^trae*  the  scent."  A  hound  which,  instead  of  going  for- 
ward, turns  and  pursues  the  backward  trail,  was  in  the  old 
language  of  the  chase  said  to  kunt  counter. 

e  That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 

AcU  little  of  his  will.] 
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There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will.*' — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Wliy  thou  art  thus  incensed : — ^let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude ; — 
Speak,  man. 

Laeb.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead. 

Queen.  But  not  by  him.' 

King.  Let  lilm  demand  his  fill. 

Laeb.  Kow  came  he  dead  ?     I  '11  not  be  jug- 
gled with ; 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  tlie  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation  :  to  this  point  I  stand, 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laeb.  My  will,  not  all  the  world : 
And  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well. 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't*  writ  in  your 

revenge, 
That,  swoopstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and 

foe, 
Winner  and  loser  ? 

Laeb.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them,  then? 

Laeb.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I  '11  ope 
my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican^f 
Eepast  them  with  my  blood. 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child  and  a  true  gentJeman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensible  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce, 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 

Danes.  [  WithotUJ]  Let  her  come  ia. 

Laeb.  How  now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? — 


Re-enter  Ophelia. 

O,  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven-times  salt, 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 


(•)  First  folio,  if. 


(t)  First  folio,  Politieian. 


This  is  ]>a8sed  by  the  critics  wlthoot  comment ;  but  we  shrewdly 
suspect  it  has  undergone  some  depravation  at  the  hands  of  trift* 
scribers  or  compositors. 

d  But  not  by  him.]    In  the  1603  quarto  the  dialogue  prv- 
ceeds, — 

"  Laer.  Speake,  say,  Where's  mjr  fiaherf 
King.  Dead. 
Laer.  Who  hath  murdred  him  t  tpe^e*  He  not 

Be  Juggled  with,  for  he  is  murdi«d. 
Queene.  True,  but  not  by  him." 


Bj  besTen,  thy  madnesB  shall  be  pmd  by  weight, 
TBI  our  ecale  turn  the  beam !     O,  rose  of  May  ! 
fc»r  mwd,  kind  sister,  aweet  Ophelia ! — 
0,  heiTeiis  !  ia't  possible,  a  young  lumd'a  wite 
Sbaald  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ? 
KUorc  is  fine  in  lore  :  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  Bends  some  precious  instance  of  iLself 
After  the  thing  it  loTea. 
0p8.  [Sings.] 


Tkfy  bore  him  barejac'd  on  the  hier  ; 
Hey  non  nonny,  nonny,  key  nonny  ; 
Jiid  on  Am  ^rave  rain*  many  a  (ear; — 

Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

La£r.  Hadst  thou  thy  wita,  and  didst  pei'suade 
revenge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  [Sings.] 

asi 


ACT  IV.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCSNB  TI. 


You  must  sing,  a-down  a-doum, 
An  you  call  him  a-dovm-a. 

O,  how  the  wheel'  becomes  it !  It  is  the  false 
steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

Lasb.  This  nothing 's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remem- 
brance ; 

[Sings.]  Pray^  love,  rememher : 

and  there  is  pansies,*  that's  for  thoughts. 

Lasb.  A  docmnent  in  madness  I  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph.  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines : 
— ^there's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here's  some  for  me  : 
— ^we  may  call  it  herb-grace  o'  Sundays : — O, 
you  must  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. — There's 
a  daisy  :(2) — I  would  give  you  some  violets,  but 
they  withered  all  when  my  father  died: — they 
say  he  made  a  good  end,— 

[Sings.]  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy, — 

Lasb.  Thought    and    affliction,  passion,  hell 
itself, 
She  turns  to  favour  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.  [Sings.]  And  unit  he  not  come  again  f 
And  toill  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed, 
He  never  will  come  again. 

His  beard  as  white  as  snow. 

All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 
And  toe  cast  away  moan  : 

Gramercy  on  his  sotU  1 


\^Exit. 
with  your 


And  of  all  christian  souls,  I  pray  God. — God  be 
wi*  you. 
Lasb.  Do  you  see  this,  O  God?t 
Kino.  Laertes,  I  must  commune^ 
grief. 

Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart. 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me : 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give. 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction ;  but  if  not, 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us, 


(*)  Pint  folio,  Paeaneia.  (f)  Firit  folio,  yoH  God*. 

A  —  the  wheel—]  The  "  wheel "  -e  roto,  1«  another  name  for  the 
burden  or  refrain  of  a  baUad  :  it  was  perhaps  the  practice  on  the 
old  stage  for  Ophelia  to  play  the  "  wheel "  upon  her  lute  before 
these  words. 
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And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  ^ve  it  due  content. 

Lasb.  Let  this  be  so ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  burial — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rite  nor  formal  ostentation, — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth, 
That  I  must  call't*  in  question. 

Kmo.  So  jon  shall ; 

And  where  the  offence  is  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  ^Exeunt, 


SCENE  Yl.— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Hobatio  and  a  Servant.(3) 

Hob.  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Sebv.  Sailors,  sir ;  they  say,  they  have  letters 
for  you. 

Hob.  Let  them  come  in. —        [Exit  S^rant 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  frt)m  lord  Hamlet 

Enter  SailorB.t 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

Hob.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  him.  There's 
a  letter  for  you,  sir, — ^it  comes  from  the  ambas- 
sador that  was  bound  for  Enghind, — ^if  your  name 
be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Hob.  [Beads.]  Horatio,  when  thou  shaU  Kan 
overlooked  this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  to 
the  king  ;  they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  toe  were 
two  days  old  at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  ap- 
pointment gave  us  chace.  Finding  ourselves  too 
slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour;  in 
the  grapple  I  boarded  them  ;  on  the  instant  they 
got  clear  of  our  ship  ;  so  I  alone  became  their 
prisoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me  Wee  tkiera 
of  mercy;  but  they  knew  what  they  did;  I  am 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  king  have 
the  letters  I  have  sent ;  and  repair  thou  to  me 
with  <u  much  haste  as  thou  wotddst  fiy  death  I 
have  words  to  speak  in  thine t  ear,  will  make  ikes 
dumb :  yet  are  they  mttch  too  light  for  the  bore  of 
the  matter.     These  good  fellows  will  bring  thee 


(•)  First  folio,  call.  (t)  Pint  folio,  Saghr. 

(})  First  folio,  your. 

b  —  /  must  commune  »Uk  ffour  grief,—]  The  folio  alone  ntd» 
*'  common,"  which  is  only  the  more  ancient  orthography  of  tht 
same  word. 


*iert  I  oM.  Roaxyc&Axn  and  GutLDttoTM^v  hold 
litir  eount  for  England  ;  of  them  I  have  muck 
toleUtkee.     Farewell. 

He  that  thov  Jmowat  thine,  Haui^t. 

Come,  I  will  give  jon  way  for  these  jour  lettere  ; 
Aitd  io't  the  speedier,  that  you  m&y  direct  me 
To  him  fiom  whom  you  brought  them.     \^£ixeuitL 


SCENE  VII.— JnolAer  Boom  in  the  tame. 
Sitter  Enfo  and  Laebtbb. 

EiNO.  Now  muBt  your  canstnence  my  acquit- 
tanoe  seal, 
hiti  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend  ; 
SiA  yoQ  have  heard,  aud  with  a  knowing  ear, 
Hit  he  which  hath  your  noble  &ther  slain, 
Pnren'd  my  life. 

Lakb.  It  well  appears :— but  lell  me 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  cniaeful  and  eo  capital  in  nature, 
it  by  your  safety,  wudom,  all  things  else, 
Tod  oAiiOy  were  stiir'd  up. 

King.  0,  for  two  special  reasons ; 

Which  may  to  you,  periiaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
But*  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen,  his 

mother. 
Urea  ainioet  by  his  looks ;  and  for  myself, 


(Illy  rirtue  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which,) 
She 's  so  cODJundive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go, 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  uffection, 
Would,  like  Qic  apriog  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone, 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces  ;  so  that  my  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind. 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  um'd*  them. 

Labk.  And  so  have  I  a  nfble  fatJier  lost; 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms, — 
Whose  worth,t  if  pruses  may  go  back  again, 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections : — but  my  revenge  will  come. 
Emo.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  you  must 

not  think 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger. 
And  think  it  pastime.     You  shortly  shall  hear 

more: 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine, — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

How  now  !  what  news? 

Mbss.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet: 

This  to  your  majesty  ;  this  to  the  queen. 

(•)  FInl  folio,  armV.  (t)  Fint  hillg.  WMb  rm. 


ACT  IV.] 


HAMLET. 


[8CE51  TIL 


King.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 
Mess.  Sailors^  my  lord,  they  say :  I  saw  them 
not. 
They  were  given  to  me  by  Claudio,  he  received 

them 
Of  him  that  brought  them.* 

KiNQ,  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them : — 

Leave  us.  [^ExU  Messenger. 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty,''^-^You  shall  know  I 
am  set  naked  on  your  kingdom,  To-morr&w  shall 
I  beg  leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes:  when  I  shall y 
first  cukijig  your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the 
occasions  of  my  sudden  and  more  strange  return, 

Hamlet. 

What  should  this  mean  ?    Are  atl  the  rest  come 

back? 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  andf  nO  tuch  thing? 

Laeb.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'Tis  Hamlet's  character.— -Mat^^ci, — 
And  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  alone  I 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laeb.  I'm  lost  in  it,  my  lord.     But  let  him 
come  I 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart, 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth. 
Thus  diddest  thou .'' 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, — 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ? — 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me  ? 

Laeb.  Ay,  my  lord,J 

So§  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

King.  To  thine  own  peace.     If  he  be  now 
retum'd, — 
As  checking^  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it, — ^I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall ; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laeb.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much. 


{*)  Thi<  hemiktich  l8  omitted  in  the  fint  folio. 

(t)  Firat  folio,  Or.  (%)  First  folio  omits,  Ap,  my  lord, 

(§)  First  folio,  //  $0  you't. 

ft  Thu$  didde$t  thou  I]  The  reading  of  the  1603  quarto  is,— 
*•  That  I  shall  Wve  to  tell  him,  Ihus  he  diet," 
which  by  some  may  be  thought  superior. 

^  As  checking  ai  hi*  vouage, — ]  To  cheeky  a  technicnl  phrase 
from  falconry,  means  to  fiy  from  or  ahy  at.  " —  For  mIio  knows 
not,  quoth  she,  that  this  hawk  which  comes  now  so  fair  to  tlie  first, 
may  to-roorrow  ducknX  the  lure." — Hi k ox's  Eliotto  Libidinoso^ 
1606.  quoted  by  Steevens.  Again,  in  Massinger's  play  of  "The 
Unnatural  Combat,"  Act  V.  6c.  2,— 

« and  there's  something  here  that  tells  me 

I  stand  accomptable  for  greater  sins 
I  never  cArcA'd  at." 
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And  that  in  Hamlet's  heaiing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parte 
Did  not  togetiier  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard. 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.^ 

Labb.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  tiie  cap  of  youth, 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  aee  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  he^th  and  graveness.^ — Two  moiuls 

since,* 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy, — 
I've  seen  myself,  and  served  agftiust,  the  French, 
And  they  can*  well  on  horseback :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in't ;  he  grew  into  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  hone. 
As  he  had  been  inoorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With   the  brave  beast :    so  far  he  topp'df  mj 

thought. 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks. 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Larb.  a  Norman  was't? 

King.  A  Norman. 
Laeb.  Upon  my  life,  Lamond. 
King.  The  very  same. 

Labb.   I  know  him  well:   he  is  the  brooch, 
indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  thej:  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you  ; 
And  gave  you  suoh  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence/ 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially, 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  si^t  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you :  the  scnmera'  of  their 

nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  oppos'd  them.^     Sur,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy. 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  him. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 

Labb.  What§  out  of  diis,  my  lord? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  &ther  dear  to  yon  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Labb.  'Why  ask  you  this  ? 


(*)  First  folio,  Some  two  Montkes  hence. 
(I)  First  folio,  our. 


(t)  FIrat  foHo,  jwst. 
(f)  Fiiat  feito,  ITAy. 


c  Of  the  unworthiest  siege.]  Siege  is  eetUf  placet  ettfie;  aad  the 
meaning  therefore  is,  Of  the  most  ignoble  rank. 

Importing  health  and  gravenesa.]  These  words,  and  the 


ceding  lines  to  "And  call  it  accident,"  inclusive,  are  not  in  the 
folio. 

e  And  they  can  well  on  hoTstback:'[  The  folio  mltpvtata  thia, 
"  ran  well." 

f  —  defence,  ~]  That  is,  Science  of  Defence^  as  the  knowledge  of 
sword-play  was  formerly  called.    See  note  6,  p.  216.  Vol.  I. 

E  —  Bcrimers— ]  Fencers.  Arom  the  French,  Etcrimiemr. 

*>  If  you  oppos'd  them.]  The  passage  beginning,  "  the  scrimers," 
&c.,  is  not  in  the  folio. 


I 


ACT  IT.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCSN£  Til. 


£eng.  Not  that  I  tliink  jou  did  not  love  your 
father ; 
Bat  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  pajsaages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
Hiere  lires  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  wick  or  snnfF  that  will  abate  it ; 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  i^urisy,' 
Dies  in  bis  own  too-much :  that  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;   for  this  would 

changes, 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many 
As  there  are  tongves,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift*  sigh, 
That  hurts  by  easing.     But^  to  the  quick  o'the 

ulcer: — ^ 
flamlet  comes  back :  what  would  you  undertake, 
To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed 
More  than  in  words  ? 
Laeb.  To  cut  lus  throat  i'  the  church. 

EiKO.  No  place,  indeed^  should  murder  sane- 
tuaiize ;  [Laertes, 

BeTcnge   should    have    no  bounds.     But,  good 
Will  you  do  this,*^  keep  close  within  your  chamber. 
Hamlet  retum'd  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame        [gether, 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you,  in  line,  to- 
And  wager  on  your  heads  :  he,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 
AVU]  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shufiiing,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unhated/  and,  in  a  pass  of  practice, 
Bequite  him  for  your  father. 

Laxb.  I  will  do't : 

And,  ior  that  purpose,  I'll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank, 
So  mortal,  that  but  dipt  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cati4>]asm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  c<mtagion,  that,  if  I  gall  him  slightly, 
It  may  be  death. 

Knio.  Let's  further  think  of  this ; 

Weigh  what  convenieuce  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  08  to  our  shape :  if  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'Twere  better  not  assa^d  ;  therefore  this  project 


(•)  Old  text,  Mpeud-tkriffs  aigk.       (t)  First  folio,  /  but  dipt. 

*— plarjsy,^  JUplMiont  t*perjluanee.  Not  from  irXcvpiTic, 
Wl  ffom  plmtt  plmri*. 

^  Ettt,  to  ihequiek  o*  the  ulcer : — ]  This  and  the  nine  foregoing 
iiaes  are  not  In  the  folio. 

*  WiU  you  do  tliia.  Sec.]  That  is,  "if  you  will  do  this,  then 
fcn  daae,"  fcc. 

*  —  mteiad,— ]  UmtlunUdj  without  a  button  on  the  point,  as 
flesdiif  foils  have. 
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Should  have  a  back  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.    Sofk ! — let  me  see : — 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,* — 
I  ha't !  when  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  thatf  end) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I  '11  have  prepar'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce,  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,* 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there. 


Enter  Queen. 

How  now,'  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen.  Cue  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  fast    they   follow: — your    sister's    drown'd, 
Laertes. 

Laeb.  D}*owrCd! — O,  where? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt^a  brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream ; 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them : 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 
When  down  the  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Her  clothes  spread  wide; 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes. 
As  one  incapable'  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  indu'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be, 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  §  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay  || 
To  muddy  death. 

Laeb.  Alas,  then,  is  she  drown'd  ? 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laeb.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor 
t)phelia. 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears :  but  yet 
It  is  our  ti'ick  ;  Nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out. — ^Adieu,  my  lord  : — 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns  IT  it.  [Exit. 

Kino.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude. 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  ! 
Now  fear  I  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore  let's  follow.  [Exeunt. 


(*)  Fir&t  folio,  comminj/s. 
(t)  First  folio,  a*lant. 
(U)  Fint  folio,  tuy. 


(t)  First  folio,  the. 
($)  First  folio,  AfT. 
(%)  Firat  folio,  doubts. 


e  ~  venom'd  stuck.—]  '•  Stuck  "  =  tuckf  is  perhaps  used  for  a 
iwnrd  ;  or  it  may  mean  a  thrmt,  stoccata. 

f  Mow  now,  sweet  queen  f]  The  parallel  pas8ag<>  in  the  1603 
quarto  is,  **  Hon*  now  Gertred,  \rhy  looke  you  heavily?"  but  all 
subsequent  editions,  until  the  folio  of  1632.  omit  "noir." 

9  —  iiicaijable— ]  Unsusceptible,  unintellijtnt. 

C    C 


ACT    V. 
SCENE  I.— ^  Churek-Tard. 


Enter  Two  Clowns,  ipi/A  apadee,  <6c. 

1  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  chmtian  burial 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  solvation  ? 

2  Olo.  I  tell  thee  she  is;  and  therefore  make 
her  grave  straight :  the  crowner  bath  sat  on  her, 
and  finds  it  christiau  burial.  • 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  he,  unless  she  drowned 
herself  in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  le  offendendo  ;  it  cannot  be 
else ;  for  here  lies  the  point:  if  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act :  and  an  act  bath  three 
branches;  it  is, to*  act,  to  do,  and  to  perfonn:  argal, 
she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2  Clo,  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delyer, — 
1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.     Here  lies  the  water; 

good :  here  stands  the  man  ;  good  :  if  the  man  go  to 
this  water,  and  drown  bunself,  it  ia,  will  he  nill  be, 
he  goes, — mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water  come  to 
him  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself:  argal. 


he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not 
his  own  life.(l) 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry,  is  't ;  crowner's  quest-law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't?  If  this 
had  not  been  a  geutlewoman,  she  should  bBre  been 
buried  out  of  chriBtJan  burial. 

1  Clo,  WTiy,  there  thou  sayat:  and  the  more 
pity  that  great  folk  should  have  eountenanoe  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  thsa 
their  even*  christian. — Come,  my  spade.  There  is 
no  ancient  gentlemen  hut  gardeners,  ditchers,  and 
grave-makers ;  they  hold  up  Adam's  profeeuoD. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  trms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  be  had  none. 

1  Cl.0.  What,  art  a.  heathen  ?  How  dost  thon 
understand  the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says, 
Adam  digged  ;  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I'll 
put  another  question  to  thee :  if  thou  auawerest 
me  not  to  the  purpose,  confess  tiiysclf — 


ACT  ?.] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  r. 


2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo.  What  is  he  that  huilds  stronger  than 
eitber  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  2'' 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame 
oatliTes  a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  like  thj  wit  well,  in  good  faith  ;  the 
gallows  does  well ;  hut  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
we/i  to  those  that  do  ill :  now,  thou  dost  ill  to  say 
the  gallows  is  huilt  stronger  than  the  church; 
aigal,  the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To  't 
again,  come. 

2  Clo.  Who  huilds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a 
shipwright,  or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.^ 

2  Clo.  IV^rry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clo.  To  't. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamuet  and  Hobatio  at  a  distance, 

1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  hrains  no  more  ahout  it,  for 
roar  doll  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  heating ; 
and  when  you  are  asked  this  question  next,  say,  a 
pravemakeTy — ^the  houses  that  he  makes  last  till 
doomsday.  G-o,  get  thee  to  Yaughan  f  fetch  me 
a  stoup  of  liquor.  [^Exit  2  Clown. 

1  Clown  diffs  and  sings. 

In  yofhUhf  when  I  did  love^  did  love,{^) 

Ifethoughi  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove 

O,  methmight  there  was  nothing  meet. 

Ham.  Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  husi- 
ness,  that  he  sings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hob.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property 
of  easiness. 

Ham.  T  is  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employ- 
ment hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clown  sings. 

Bui  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 

Haih  caught  me  in  his  clutch, 
And  hath  shipped  me  intU  the  land. 

At  if  1  had  never  been  such, 

[Throws  up  a  skull. 


>  What  is  he  that  bnildi,  frc]  Queries  of  this  description 
toraied  a  fkrourite  iteixi  in  the  homely  festivities  of  our  fore- 
Atfaen.  One  of  the  earliest  icoUections  of  them  known,  is  a 
Httle  book  called  "Demaundes  Joyous/*  printed  in  1511,  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  of  the  questions  in  which  Steevens  remarks, 
"The  iniMcenee  may  deMrve  a  praise,  which  is  not  always  due 
to  their  delicacy." 

k  —  and  unyoke.]  A  mstic  phrase  for  giving  over  work,  of 
vUeh  the  meaning  here  may  be,  as  Caldecott  explains  it, — 
"  raravel  thia,  and  your  day's  work  is  done,  your  team  ypu 
nay  then  unharness." 

c  Oo,  get  thee  to  Taughan ;]  Whether  by  "  Yaughan  "  a  man  or 
place  is  meant,  or  whether  the  word  is  a  corruption,  we  are  not 
qualified  to  determine.     Mr.  Collier  once  conjectured  that  it 
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Ham.  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 
sing  once :  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 
as  if  it  were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first 
murder !  This*  might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician, '^ 
which  this  ass  o'er-reachcs  ;t  one  that  could  cir- 
cumvent God,  might  it  not  ? 

Hob.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  corn-tier ;  which  could  say,  Good- 
mjorrow,  sweet  lord  !  Uoio  dost  th&u,  good  lord  ? 
This  might  be  my  lord  Such-a-one,  that  praised 
my  lord  Such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to 
beg  it, — might  it  not  ? 

Hob.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so:  and  now  my  lady  Worm's; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
sexton's  spade:  here's  fine  revolution,  if  we  had 
the  trick  to  see  't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more 
tlie  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats  with  'em? 
mine  ache  to  think  on't. 


1  Clown  sings, 

A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade. 

For  and*'  a  shrouding  sJieet  : 
0,  a  pit  of  cUiy  for  to  he  made 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet, 

[Throws  up  another  skull. 

Ham.  There's  another:  why  might  not  that  be 
the  skull  of  a  lawyer  ?  Where  be  his  quiddits  now, 
his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? 
why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  ift>w  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Hum  ! 
This  fellow  might  be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of 
land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines, 
his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries :  is  this  the 
fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries, 
to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt?  will  his 
vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and 
double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a 
pair  of  indentures?  The  very  conveyances  of 
his  lands  will  hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  must 
the  inheritor  himself  have  no  more,  ha  ?(8) 

Hob.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheepskins  ? 

Hob.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 


(•)  First  folio, /<. 


(t)  First  folio,  o*re  ({gleet. 


*'roij{ht  be  a  misunderstood  stage-direction  for  the  1  Clown  to 
ffaum;'*l  he  now  accepts  the  emendation  of  his  annotator,  who 
reads  "to  yon." 

d  —  a  politician, — ]  A  plolter^  a  schemer  for  his  own  advantage; 
so  Hotspur  calls  Henr)*  the  Fourth,—"  this  vile  politician;"  and 
Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  who  had  scant  brains  for  circumvention, 
declares  he  *'  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  z. politician.** 

e  For  and — ]  *'  For  and,"  as  Mr.  Dyce  has  shown,  answers 
here  to  *'And  eke,"  as  the  line  reads  in  aversion  of  this  song 
published  in  Percy's  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, — 


"  And  eke  a  shrowding  shete." 


C 


C2 


AOT   v.] 


HAMLET. 


[bcbve  I. 


HA.ai.  They  are  sheep,  aud  calves  that  seek 
out  assurauce  iu  that.  I  will  speak  to  this  fellow : 
— Whose  grave 's  thb,  sir  ? 

1  Clo.  Mine,  sir. — 

Sings.]     Oy  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  he  made 
For  such  a  gv^t  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed;  for  thou 
liest  in 't. 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on 't,  sir,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in  %  and 
yet  it  is  mine. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in 't,  to  be  in  't,  and  say 
't  is  thine :  't  is  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick; 
therefore  thou  liest. 

1  Clo.  'T  is  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  't  will  away 
again,  from  me  io  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for? 
1  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 
Ham.  Wliat  woman,  then  ? 
1  Clo.  For  none,  neither. 
Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in  't  ? 
1  Clo.  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  i-est 
her  soul,  she 's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is !  we  must 
speak  by  the  card,*  or  equivocation  will  undo  us. 
By  the  ford,  Horatio,  these  three  years  I  have 
taken  note  of  it :  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,**  that 
the  toe  of  the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of 
the*  courtier,  he  galls  his  kibe. — How  long  hast 
thou  been  a  grave-maker  ? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came 
to  't  that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame 
Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  since  ? 
1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell 
that :  it  was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was 
bom, — ^he  that  was  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  man-y,  why  was  he  sent  into 
England  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad :   he  shall 
recover  his  wits  there ;  or  if  he  do  not,  it 's  no 
great  matter  there. 
Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo.  'T  will  not  be  seen  in  him ;  there  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  witli  losing  his  wits. 


(♦)  First  folio,  heelet  of  our. 

*  We  must  spoak  by  the  card.]  To  tpeak  by  the  card  is 
explained  to  be  a  metaphor  from  the  seaman's  card  or  chart ;  it 
Is  rather  an  allusion  to  the  card  and  calendar  of  etiquette,  or 
hook  of  manners,  of  which  more  than  one  weie  published  during 
Shakespeare's  age.  ^     ,       ,    .... 

b $0  picked,—]  That  is,  so  r^ned,  so  fasttdtotu,  so  precise. 

c  —  three-and-twenty  years.]  The  quarto  1603  reads,— 
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Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 
1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark :  I  have  been 
sexton*  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'  the  earth  ere 
he  rot? 

1  Clo.  r faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die 
(as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that 
will  scarce  hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  last  you 
some  eight  year  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  last 
you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 
1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while ; 
aud  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whore- 
son dead  body.  Hei'e's  a  skull  now ;  this  skull 
has  lain  in  the  earth  three-and-twenty  years.* 
Ham.  WTiuae  was  it  ? 

1  Clo.  a  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was :  whose 
do  you  think  it  was  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 
1  Clo.  a  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue ! 
'a  poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once. 
This  same  skuJl,  sir,  this  same  skull,  sir,  was 
Yorick's  skull,  the  king's  jester. 
Ham.  This? 
1  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Let  me  see.     [Takes  the  sktdL'} — ^Alas, 
poor  Yorick  ! — ^I  knew  him,  Horatio  ;  a.fellow  of 
infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy:    he  hath 
borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times  ;  and  now, 
how  abhon*ed  in  my  imagination  it  is ! '  my  gorge 
rises  at  it.     Here  hung  those  lips  that  I   have 
kissed  I  know  not  how  oft. — Wliere  be  your  gibes 
now?   your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes 
of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a 
roar  ?  Notf  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning?  J 
quite  chap-fallen  ?     Now  get  you  to  my  lady's 
chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick, 
to  this  favour  she  must  come ;  make  her  laugh  at 
that. — Prythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 
HoR.  What 's  that,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Dost  thou  think  Alexander  looked  o'  this 
fashion  i'  the  earth  ? 
Hob.  E'en  so. 
Ham.  And  smelt  so  ? — ^pah ! 

IPuts  down  tfte  skull. 

HoR.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
Horatio !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a 
bung-hole  ? 


(•)  First  folio,  sixieene.  ( f)  Pint  faUo,  A'e. 

it)  First  folio,  leering. 

"  Here's  a  scull  hath  bin  here  this  doMen  woare. 
Let  me  see,  I  ever  since  our  Ust  king  Hawilti 
Slew  ForUnbrasse  in  combat.'* 

<*  —and  now  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  It  b!J   Tke 
folio  has,—**  And  how  abhorred  my  Imagination  is,"  ftc. 


Hob.  Twere  to  condidcr  too  ciiriouslj',  to  eon- 
fUerto. 

Hah.  THo,  futh,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  liim 
tbitber  with  roodestj  enough,  and  likelihood  to 
1^-it:  BBtlniB; — Alexander  died,  Aleionder  waa 
buried,  Alexander  retomedi  into  duet ;  the  daet  is 
oTth ;  of  earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  that 


loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  thpj  not 

Htop  a  beer-harrel  ? 

Imperious'  Ciesar,  dead  and  tum'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 
O,  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wedl  to  expel  the  winters  flaw  I — 

But  soft !  but  soft !  aside : — here  comes  the  king, 


EiiUr  Piiusts,  &v.,  ill  proce»»ton  ;  ilu  corpif  of 
Opkklia,  Labbtf.s  and  iioumen/olhmnff; 
Kino,  Qukkn,  thfir  Trains,  Ac. 

Tlie  queen,  the  courtiera !  Who  is  that  thej  follow  ? 
And  with  such  maimed  ril«s  1    This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  Itaiid 
Fordo  its*  own  life:  'twos  of  some  estate  : 
Coucli  we  awhile,  and  mark. 

\_Reliriag  milk  Hobatio. 
Larr.  What  ceremony  else  ? 
Ham.  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth ;  niHik. 

Lakb.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies   have    been   as  fai- 
eularg'd 
As  we  huve  warrantise  :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  tlie  order, 
She  should  in  ground  utisanctilied  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;   for  charitable  prayer, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thiown  on 

Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  erants,'' 


Her  maiden  strewniuiits,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Larb.  Must  there  no  wore  be  done? 

1  PniKHT.  jVo  fRore  be  dtaif  ! 

We  should  profane  the  senice  of  the  de&d. 
To  sing*  a  requiem,  and  auch  rest  \a  her. 
As  to  peace- parted  souls. 

Labb.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring ! — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  minist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  bo, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Hau.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia ! 

QetcBN.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell  ! 

[Scatttrivg  Jfotntn. 
I  hop'd  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife ; 
I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 

And  not  t'  have  strew'd  tliy  grave. 

Labb.  O,  treble  woe  t 

Fall  t«n  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  tliee  of  ! — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms  : 
[Leaps  into  the  gravt. 


nlif,.\  So 


(II  Fir" 


ACT  v.] 


HAMLET. 


[8C£N£  II. 


Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'er-top  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  {^Advancing.']  What  is  he  whose  grief* 
Bears  bu<£  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars^  and  makes  them 

stand 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?     This  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane !  [Leaps  into  the  grave. 

Lasb.  The  devd  take  thy  soul ! 

[GrappliTig  with  him. 

Hah.  Thou  pray 'at  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For  t  though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  something  in  me  dangerous, 
AVhich  let  thy  wiseness  fear :  away  thy  hand  ! 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder  I 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet ! 

H0B.4:  Gk)od  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[The  Attendants  part  iheniy  and  they 
come  out  of  the  grave, 

Hau.  A^liy,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this 
theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O,  my  son  I  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia  ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  Come,  show  me  wliat  thou  'It  do  : 
Woo*t  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?  woo't  fast  ?§  woo't  tear 

thyself? 
Woo't  drink  up  eisel  ?*  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I  '11  do  *t.-— Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I ; 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 


(*)  First  folio,  grief t». 
( X)  First  folio,  OeH. 


(t)  First  folio,  Sir. 

(!)  First  folio  omits,  woo' t  fast  f 


•  —  drink  up  eisel  7]  The  question  whether  Hamlet  speaks  here 
of  a  river  (the  Xssell,  Issell,  or  Isel,  has  been  suggested),  or  pro- 
poses the  more  practical  exploit  of  drinking  some  nauseous  potion, 
eitel  of  old  being  used  for  wormwood  and  for  «<it«pw,  has  been 
fieicely  disputed.  Those  who  believe  that  eistl  means  a  river,  lay 
much  stress  on  the  addition,  up;  but  Gifford,  in  a  note  on  the 

fhrase,  "  Kills  them  aU  up,"  ("  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  Act 
V.  8c.  5,)  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this  plea :— '*  —  oft  out, 
and  up,  are  continually  used  by  the  purest  and  mostexcefient  of 
our  old  writers  after  verbs  of  destroying,  consuming,  eating, 
drinking,  &c. :  to  us,  who  are  less  conversant  with  the  power  of 
language,  they  appear,  indeed,  somewhat  like  expletives ;  but  they 
undoubtedly  contributed  something  to  the  force,  and  something 
to  the  roundness  of  the  sentence.  Ther»  is  much  wretched 
criticism  on  a  similar  expression  in  Shakespeare,  '  Woo't  drink 
up  eisel  7 '  Theobald  gives  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  a  clumsy 
note;  Hanmer,  who  had  more  taste  than  judgment,  and  more 
judgment  than  knowledge,  corrupts  the  language  as  usual  [he 
reads,  '  Wilt  drink  up  NiUf '] ;  Steevens  gaily  perverts  the  sense ; 


Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !     Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness, 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him  ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.^ 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever  :  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

[£xiC. 

Kmo.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon 

him. —  [Uxit  Hobatio. 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech ; 

[To  Laebtes. 
We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son. — 

[jExit  Queen. 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [^ExeutU. 


SCENE  11.—^  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Hqratio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  let  me  see 
the  other ; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 
HoR.  Eemember  it,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of 
fighting, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep  :  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutiues  in  the  bilboes.''     Hashly, 
And  prais'd*  be  rashness  for  it,** — let  us  know, 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 
When  our  dear  plots  do  pall;  and  that  should 
teach  us. 


(<)  First  folio,  praJM. 

and  Malone,  with  great  effort,  brings  the  reader  bac|c  to  the  mean- 
ing which  poor  TheobiUd  had  long  before  excogitateiil. *' 

o  His  silence  will  sit  drooping.]  In  the  foUo  this  spee^|i  ^s 
asiiigned  to  the  King ! 

c  —  bilboes.]  An  instrument  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  bar  of 
iron  with  fetters  attached,  used  formerly^for  the  punishment  of 
sailors,  and  supposed  to  have  been  named  from  Bithoa,  in  Spain. 

d  And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — ]  We  ihink,  with  Tyrwhitt, 
that  Rashly  should  be  joined  in  construction  with — in  ike  dark 
ffrop'd  T  to  find  out  them,  and  the  passage  therefore  distributed  and 
read  as  follows : — 

•* Rashly 

(And  prais'd  be  rashness,  for  il  lets  us  know, 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well, 

When  our  dear  plots  do  pall ;  and  that  should  teach  us, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will; — 

Hon.  That  is  most  certain—) 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin,"  &c. 
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AOT  T.] 


HAMLET. 


[flCEVE  IT. 


There's  a  divinity  ihat  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew'  them  how  we  will, — 

Hob.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  mj  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  1  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  desire  ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission;  where  I  found,Horatio,  — 
O,  royal  knavery ! — an  exact  command, 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reason, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho  1  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  ray  life,-^^ 
That,  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 

HoR.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here 's  the  commission ;  read  it  at  more 
leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  me  how  I  did  proceed  ? 
HoB.  Ay,  beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  be-netted   round  with  vil- 
lainies,— * 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play, — I  sat  me  down  ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair  : — 
I  once  did  hold  it,  a.s  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning  ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service — wilt  thou  know 
The  effects  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hob.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  as  the  palm  should  flourish  ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  oomma^  'tween  their  amities ; 
And  many  such  like  as^s  of  great  charge, — 
That  on  the  view  and  know  of  these  contents, 
Without  dcbatement  further,  more  or  less. 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving-time  allow'd. 

Hob.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ;  t 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse. 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 


(*)  Old  text,  viUalnn. 


(t)  First  folio,  ordinate. 


»  Rough-hew—]  Farmer's  aiscrtion  that  these  words  were 
mcrelv  technical,  and  referred  to  the  making  tkewert,  has  never, 
we  believe,  been  contradicted ;  a  striking  proof,  if  so,  how  ranch 
the  comroenutors  on  Shakespeare  have  yet  to  learn  from  our  early 
literature.  To  rough-hew  meant  to  plan  or  scheme,  or  do  anything 
In  the  rough.  Thus  Florio  interprets  ••  Abbozzare,"  to  rough-hew 
or  ca^t  anfjiret  draught,  to  bungle  up  Ul-favouredly :  and  Baret,  in 
bis  Ahearie,  says,  "To  cut  out  grossely:  to  hew  rough.**  "It 
is  rough  hewedt  or  squared  out,  or  it  is  begun." 

*»  —  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life,— J  *•  With  such  cauteeof 
terror,  rising  from  my  character  and  designs."— JoHnsoir. 

c  And  etanda  eaaaaB'tween  their  amUiet ;^  Johnson  thinks  this 
not  incapable  of  explanation,—"  The  comma  is  the  note  of  eon- 
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Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscrib'd  it ;  gave 't  the  impression ;  plac'd  it 

safely, 
The  changeling  never  known.    Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  waa  sequent* 
Thou  know'st  abready. 

Hob.  So  Guildenstem  and  Boaencrantz  go  to 't 

Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment : 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat  f 
Does  by  their  own  insinuataon  grow : 
'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell -incensed  points 
Of  mighty  oppoaites. 

Hob.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think'st  thee,  stand  me  now 
upon — * 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ; 
Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life. 
And  with  such  cozenage — is't  not  perfect  con- 
science. 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm?  and  is't  not  to  be 

damn'd, 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 

Hob.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from 
England, 
Wliat  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life 's  no  more  than  to  say,  One. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Homtio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his :  I  '11  court*  his  favours : 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 

Hob.  Peace !  who  comes  ha«? 


Enter  Osbic. 

OsB.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — ^Dost  know 
this  water-fly? 

Hob.  No,  my  good  lord. 


(•)  First  folio, ««iii«)if. 


(t)  First  foUo.tfa>a<e. 


necHon  and  continuity  of  sentence;  the  period  Is  the  note  of  ab- 
ruption and  disjunction."  To  us  tt  is  much  easier  to  belioTe  that 
"  comma  "  is  a  typographical  slip  than  that  ShakespeaTO  shoold 
have  chosen  that  point  as  a  mark  of  eonneeHon ;  at  the  aame  ttma. 
haying  no  faith  in  the  substitution,  cement,  by  Hanmer.  or  cam- 
mere,  by  Warburton.  or  co-mere  (a  boundarf-eUme),  bV  Singer, 
we  leave  the  text  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copies,  simply  sugfeotiaf 
the  possibility  of  " comma"  being  a  misprint  for  ro  mate 

d  Does  it  not.  think'st  thee,  stand  menowgpon — ]  Eqoipolleat 
to.  Is  it  not,  think  you.  incumbent  on  met 

•  ni  court  hisfawmre:]  A  correction  due  to  Rove ;  the  IbHA,  in 
which  alone  the  speech  is  found,  reading,  '*II«  covalhfa&voms,'' 
frc. 


ACT  V] 


HAMLET. 


[SCEITB  II. 


Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious ;  for  't  is 
a  Tiee  to  know  him.  He  hath  mach  land,  and 
fertile ;  let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib 
shall  Btand  at  the  king's  mess.  'T  is  a  chough ; 
bat,  as  I  say,*  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt. 

OsB.  Street  lord,  if  your  lordshipfwere  at  leisure, 
I  aboold  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of 
spirit.  Put  your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  \  is  for 
the  head. 

OsE.  I  thank  your  lordship,  't  is  very  hot. 

Hau.  No,  believe  me,  't  is  very  cold  ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

OsB.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Hah.  Methinks  it  is  very  sultry  and  hot  for  my 
eomplexion. 

OsB.  Exceedingly,  my  lord  ;  it  is  very  sultry, — 
as  't  were, — I  cannot  tell  how. — But,  my  lord,  his 
majesty  bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a 
great  wager  on  your  head :  sir,  this  is  the  matter. 

Ham.  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  hai, 

OsB.  Nay,  in  good  futh ;  for  miue  ease,  in  good 
£uth.  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes  : 
beliere  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most 
excellent  differences,  of  very  soft  society  and  great 
(showing :  indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  he  is 
the  card  or  calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  the  continent  of  what  part  a  gentleman 
would  see. 

Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
Ton ; — ^though,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  yet 
hot  yaw*  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  But, 
in  the  verity  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  deaii;h 
and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his 
semblable  is  his  mirror ;  and  who  else  would  trace 
him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more. 

OsR.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of 
him. 

Ham.  The  oonoonancy,  sir  ? — ^why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

OsB.  Sir? 

Ho&.  Is  't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another** 
tongue  ?    You  will  do 't,  sir,  really. 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this 
gentfeman? 


(*)  Pint  folio,  §a». 


(f)  First  folio, /yj«uf«Hp. 


•  ~  and  jret  but  yaw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  •ail.]  This 
■  Mt  in  the  folio  nor  iB  the  quarto  of  1603.  In  the  other  quartos, 
jxwpt  that  of  1604,  we  bare  "  ram  "  for  ••  yaw,"  though  the  latter 
n  Mm  by  the  context  to  be  unquestionably  the  poet's  word.  To 
twuto  stacger  and  vacillate,  as  a  ship  sometimes  does,  instead 
«  fBingdue  on.  Mr.  Dyce,  of  courie,  adopts  "yaw,"  but  con- 
ceiviaK  •*  yet."  often  written  "  yt,"  to  be  a  mtaprint  for  it,  he  reads 

r-ttd  il,  but  yaw  neither,"  &c.  which  we  must  admit  our  in- 
"W  to  understand.  •*  YH  '*  certainly  is  suspicious,  but  the  word 
maeed  we  have  always  thought  was  wit,  not  it,  and  the  drift 
•«HaBilet*s  jargon  to  be  this :— his  qualifieations  are  so  numerous, 
sad  so  far  surpass  all  ordinary  reckoning,  that  memory  would 
Vvm  giddy  in  catalogning,  and  wU  be  distaaoed  in  attempting  to 


OsR.  Of  Laertes  ? 

Hob.  His  purse  is  empty  already ;  all's  golden 
words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

OsB.  I  know  you  are  not  ignorant — 

Ham.  I  would  you  did,  sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if 
you  did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me. — Well,  sir.'' 

OsR.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is — 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should 
compare  with  him  in  excellence ;  but  to  know  a 
man  well  were  to  know  himself. 

OsR.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed"^  he 's 
unfellowed." 

Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 

OsB.  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That's  two  of  his  weapons:  but,  well. 

OsB.  The  king,  sir,  hath  waged  with  him  six 
Barbary  horses:  against  the  which  he  has*  imponed, 
as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with 
their  assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  andf  so :  three  of 
the  carriages,  in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very 
responsive  to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriages,  and 
of  very  liberal  conceit. 

Ham.  W^hat  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hob.  I  knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  mar- 
gent  ere  you  had  done/ 

OsB.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

Ham.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german'  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  cannon  by  our  sides :  I 
would  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on : 
six  Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords, 
their  assigns,  and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages  : 
that's  the  French  bet  against  the  Danish,  ^liy 
is  this  imponedy  as  you  call  it  ? 

OsB.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed 
you  three  hits  ;  he  hath  laid  on j:  twelve  for  nine ; 
and  it§  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your 
lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How  if  I  answer  No  ? 

OsB.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your 
person  in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall ;  if  it 
please  his  majesty, — 'tis  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me, — let  the  foils  be  brought ;  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  ha; 
(I)  First  folio,  JSr«  Aa<ik  one. 


[ 


t)  First  folio,  or. 
I)  First  folio,  thai. 


keep  pace  with  them. 

^  —  in  another  tongue?}  Should  we  not  read  with  Johnson, 
"  in  a  mother  tongue  f "  or,  "  in*i  mother  tongue  f " 

e  Well,  sir.]  The  whole  of  the  dialogue  beginning.  "—Sir.  here  is 
newly  come  to  court,"  &c.  down  to  the  above  words,  inclusiTO,  is 
omitted  In  the  folio. 

d  —  meed—]  Merit,  excellence. 

e  —  he's  unfellowed.]  This  and  the  preceding  speech  are  not  in 
the  folio. 

f  I  knew  you  must  be  edifled.  &c.]  Omitted  in  the  folio. 

g  —  more  german— ]  More  akin. 
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ACT   v.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCEKE  IL 


for  him  if  I  can  ;  if  not^  I'll  gain  nothing  but  my 
shame  and  the  odd  hits. 

OsB.  Shall  I  re-deliver  you  e'en  so  ? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish 
your  nature  will. 

Obb.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours.  [^Exit  Osric]  He  does 
well  to  commend  it  himself;  thei-e  are  no  tongues 
else  for's  turn.* 

Hob.  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on 
his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply*  with  his  dug,  before  he 
fnicked  it.  Thus  hasf  he  (and  many  j:  more  of  the 
same  bevy,  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on) 
only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward  habit 
of  encounter;  a  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which 
canies  them  through  and  through  the  most  fanned 
and  winnowed  opinions  ;^  and  do  but  blow  them  to 
their  trials,  the  bubbles  are  out. 


Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  sends  to  know  if 
your  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that 
you  will  take  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes ;  tliey  fol- 
low the  king's  pleasure  :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine 
is  ready,  now  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able 
as  now. 

LoBD.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all,  are  coming 
down. 

Ham.  In  happy  time. 

LoBD.  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  [^Exit  Lord.* 

Hob.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice  ;  I  shall 
win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  would»t  not  think  how 
ill  all  '&§  here  about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hob.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,  as  would  perhaps  trouble  a  woman. 

Hob.  If  your  mind  dislike  anything,  obey  it :  ||  I 
will  forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are 
not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury ;  there 's  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.     If  it 


(♦)  First  folio,  tongue.  (t)  Fir»t  folio,  had. 

U)  First  folio,  mine.  {%)  First  folio,  how  all  heere. 

(11)  First  folio  omits,  it. 

•  He  did  comply  tcith  his  dug,^]  Was  ceremonious,  or  played 
the  courtier  'with  his  dug. 

b  —  the  most  fanned  and  winnowed  opinion* ;]  A  lection  pro- 
posed by  Warburton ;  the  quartos  having—"  Most  prophane  and 
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be  now,  'tis  not  to  come :  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it 
will  be  now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the 
readiness  is  all :  since  no  man  has  aught  of  wbat 
he  leaves,  what  is't  to  leave  betimes  ? 


Enter  King,  Quebn,  Laebtrs,  Lords,  OsBic,  and 
Attendants,  toUh/oiU,  dsc. 

King.  [Taking  Laebtes  by  the  hand.']   Come, 
Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand  from  me. 

Ham.  [To  Laebtes.]   Give  me  your  pardou, 
sir :  I  've  done  you  wrong ; 
But  pardon  %  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have 

heard. 
How  I  am  punish'd  with  a*  sore  distraction. 
What  I  have  done. 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 
Koughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes?  Never,  Hamlet: 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And  when  he 's  not  himself  does  wi-ong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  docs  it  then  ?  His  madness ;  if 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience. 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts, 
That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house. 
And  hurt  my  brother. t 

Laeb.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature, 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour 
I  stand  aloof ;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 
To  keep   my  name  ungor'd.  %      But  till    that 

time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love, 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  do  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play. — 
Give  us  the  foils. — Come  on. 

Laeb.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I  '11  be  your  foil,  Laertes ;  in  mine  igno- 
rance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'the  darkest  night. 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 


(«)  First  fulio  omits,  a.  (t)  First  folio.  Mother. 

(t)  First  folio,  ungorg'd. 

trcnnowed  [and  trennowned]  opinions ; "  and  the  folio,  '*  mo%lf9ud 
and  winnowed  opinionb,"  &c. 

r  Exit  Lord.]  From  the  entrance  of  thia  character  to  hu  exit, 
the  text  is  not  found  in  the  folio. 


ACT  v.] 


HAMLET. 


[scene  tl. 


Laer,  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give    them  the  foils,  young  Osric. — 
Cousin  Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'the  weaker  side. 
King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  hare  seen  you  bq^h : 
Bot  ginee  he 's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 
Laeb.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another. 
Ham.  This  likes  me  well.     These  foils  have  all 

a  length  ? 
Ofls.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

[^They  prepare  to  play. 
King.  Set  me  the  stoups  of  wine  upon  that 
table. — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  qoit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire  ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath  ; 
And  in  tlie  cup  an  union*  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  ihan  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.     Give  me  the 

cups; 
Aod  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak. 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth, 
Xow  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  ; — 
And  yoa,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 
Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laeb.  Come  on,  sir.     [They  play. 

Ham.  One. 

Laeb.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

OsB.  A  hit,  a  Tery  palpable  hit. 
Laeb.  Well ; — again. 

King.  Stay,  give  me  drink. — Hamlet,  this  pearl 
is  thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health. 
[Trumpets  sound;  and  cannon  shot  off  without. 

Give  him  the  cup. 
Ham.   I  '11   play  this   bout   first ;    set   it  *   by 
awhile. — 
Come. — ^Another  hit ;  what  say  you  ?  [They  play. 
I^iAEB.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 
King.  Our  .son  shall  win. 
QuEEK.  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. '^-^ 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows :  ^ 
The  queen  ea2t>uBes  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  it. 

*  -^  as  union—]  By  an  umon  was  meant  a  pearl  of  faultless 
heiaty;  an  "orieni  pearl;"  ('•  Antony  and  Cleopatra/'  Act  I. 
fc-  i;)ije.  a  pearl  clear,  white,  and  spotless. 

^  —  He's  &t,  and  scant  of  breath.—]  Does  the  Queen  refer  to 
Hndet  or  LaeitesF 

■  Hers.  Hamlet.  &c.]  In  tiie  folio,  "  Heere's  a  Napkin,  rub  thy 
fcrBwes." 

*  Look  to  the  queen  there.— Ho!]  The  exclamation  "Ho!  " 
lin^  atop !  should  perhaps  he  addressed  to  the  combatants,  and 
aA  It  is  always  printed,  to  those  who  are  to  raise  the  Queen. 


Ham.  Good,  madam. 

King.  Gertrade,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord ;  I  pray  you,  pardon 

me. 
King.  [Aside.']  It  is  the  poison'd  cup !  it  is  too 

late! 
Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam  ;  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laeb.  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  't. 

Laeb.  [Aside.]  And  yet 't  is  almost  'gainst  my 

conscience. 
Ham.  Come,  for  the  third ;  Laertes,  you  but 
dally ; 
I  pray  you,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laeb.  Say  you  so  ?  come  on.  [They  play. 

OsB.  Nothing,  neither  way. 
Laeb.  Have  at  you  now  ! 
[Laebtes  wounds  Hamlet  ;   theny  in  scuffling^ 
they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet  wounds 
Laebtes. 
Ktng.  Pali  them  !  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.         [The  Qvias.^  falls. 
OsB.  Look  to  the  queen  there. — Ho  !  * 

Hob.  They  bleed  on  both  sides! — ^How  is  it, 

my  lord  ? 
OsB.  How  is 't,  Laertes  ? 
Laeb.  \^Tiy,  as  a   woodcock   to   mine  own* 
springe,  Osric ; 
I  am  justly  kiU'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 
Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 
King.  She  swoons  to  see  tliem  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no,  the  drink,  the  drink  ! — O,  my 
dear  Hamlet ! — 
The  drink,  the  drink  I — ^I  am  poison'd  !        [Dies. 
Ham.  O,  villainy ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd : 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out.  [Laebtes  falls. 

Laeb.  It  is  here,  Hamlet:  Hamlet,  thou  ai*t 
slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good. 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  lite ; 
The  ti'eacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated  ^  and  envenom'd :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  tui'n'd  itself  on  me ;  lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again !  thy  mother 's  poison'd ; — 
I  can  no  more : — ^the  king,  the  kiug's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point — euvenom'd  too  ! — ' 
Then,  venom,  to  thy  work.  [Stabs  the  Ring. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  oum. 

e  Unbated—]  See  note  (d),  p.  .M5. 

f  The  point— envcnom'd  too  IJ  Why  should  this  line  invariably 
be  printed — 

"  The  point  envehom'd  too !  " 
as  if  Hamlet  supposed  the  hilt  was  poison'd?  Recurring  to 
what  Laertes  had  Just  said,  *'  Unbated  and  envenom'd,"  he 
examines  the  foil,  and  finding  the  button  gone,  exclaims,  "The 
point— ."and  then,  without  finishing  the  sentence,—"  unblunted" 
—hurries  on  to— ••envenom'd  too!"  &c.  This  is  so  obviously 
the  sense,  that  one  marvels  it  should  ever  have  been  mistaken. 
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ACT  v.] 


HAMLET. 


[SCSKB  IL 


OsB.  and  Lords.  Treason  !  treason ! 

Kino.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends;   I  am  but 
hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  tbou  incestuous,  murderous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  : — ^is  thy  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [Kmo  dies, 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd  ; 

It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  thee, 
Nor  thine  on  me  I  [^Dies, 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !     I  follow 
thee. — 
I  am  dead,  Horatio. — ^Wretched  queen,  adieu ! — 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act, 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death. 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest)  O,  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be. — Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause*  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

HoR.  Never  believe  it. 

I  am  more  an  antique  Koman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.'  As  thou'rt  a  man. 

Give    me   the    cup ;     let    go ;    by  heaven    I'll 

have 't  !— 
O,  good  Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name, 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind 

me  !* 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile. 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story. 

\^March  afar  off,  and  shotf  vnthout. 
What  warlike  noise  is  this  ? 

OsB.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come 
from  Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows  my  spirit ; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England  ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras ;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less, 
"Which  have  solicited .-^The  rest  is  silence.**  [Dies, 

HoR.  Now  cracksj:  a  noble  heart.    GKx>d  night, 
sweet  prince ; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! — 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ? 

[March  without 


{•)  Vint  folio,  eauitt.  ( t)  First  folio,  thouL 

(I)  Pint  folio,  eracke, 

»  —  shall  live  behind  me  11  Compare  ("Much  Ado  About 
Kothing/'  Act  III.  Sc.  1),  "  No  lorj  livei  behind  the  back  of  such." 
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Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors,  and 

others. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

HoR.  What  is  it  ye  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This*  quarry  cries  on  havoc. — O,  proud 
death, 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell^ 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot,t 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing : 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfiU'd, 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Ghiildenstem  are  dead, 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

HoR.  Not  from  his  mouth« 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  tliank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arrived,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view ; 
And  let  mc  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world. 
How  these  things  came  about :  so  shall  yon  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters  ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  cause ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
FalPn  on  the  inventors'  heads :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune ; 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now:(  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

HoR.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also§  cause  to  speak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more ; 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  performed,  [cfaanoe, 
E'en  while  men's  minds  are  wild ;  lest  more  mis- 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  four  captiuns 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally:  and,  for  his  passage, 
The  soldier's  music,  and  the  rites  of  war. 
Speak  loudly  for  him. — 
Take  up  the  bodies :  || — such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  mn^h  amiss. — 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [A  dead  March. 

[Exetint  bearing  off  the  bodies;  after  which  a  peal 

of  ordnance  is  shot  off. 


(•)  First  folio,  JTiM. 

it)  First  folk),  are. 


(t)  First  folio,  ekoote, 
())  Ftast  (blio,  alitayet*. 


(il)  First  folio,  6otfy. 
b  The  rest  is  sllenee.l  The  folio  adds,  "  O,  o,  o*  o." 


ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  SCXNI  I.— 

At  Hart  wiik  traint  o/Jirt  and  cUttt  qf  blood, 
IHtattert  in  the  tun  ;  and  ikt  woiti  tkLr, 
Upon  whote  injluence  JVephtn^t  empire  ttantU, 
not  tick  almost  to  doomt-day  with  eclipte :] 

Some  depravation  is  manifest  in  the  first  two  lines,  and 
Aowe,  to  connect  them  with  what  precedes,  printed, — 

"  start  thone  with  trains  of  fire,  dewi  of  blood /a//, 
DiMsten  vHVd  the  tun—" 

Blalone,  with  more  plausibility  and  less  violence,  proposed 
to  change  "As  stars"  to  Attret,  observing,  "The  dis- 
agreeable recurrence  of  the  word  ttart  in  the  second  line 
induces  me  to  believe  that  At  ttart,  in  that  which  pre- 
cedes, is  a  corruption.    Perhaps  Shakespeare  wrote ; — 

*'  Attrti  with  trains  of  fire,— 

and  dews  of  blood 

JDUasterout  dimm'd  the  sun." 

Following  up  this  hint,  an  ingenious  correspondent  (A.K  B.) 
of  Nottt  Olid  Qiteriet,  Vol.  Y.  No.  117,  would  read, — 

"  A*Ur»  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood, 
Disasters  in  the  sun ;  "— 

by  ditatlert  imderstanding  tpott  or  hlotchet.  Attret  or 
aetert  is  an  acceptable  coi^ecture,  but  we  conceive  the 
cardinal  error  lies  in  "Disasters,"  which  conceids  some 
verb  importing  the  obscuration  of  the  sun ;  for  example, — 

"  Alters  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood 
Dutempered  the  sun ;  " 


or. 


**  Discoloured  the  sun." 


(2)  SoxNi  I.— 

The  cock,  thai  it  the  trumpet  to  the  mom, 
Doth  with  hit  lofty  and  thriU-toundiHg  throeU 
A  wake  the  god  qf  day ;  and,  at  hit  warning, 
Whether  in  tea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring  tpirit  hiet 
To  hit  confine .  ♦  ♦  •  • 

•  *         It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.'\ 

Farmer  pointed  attention  to  a  hymn,  ad  Oallicinium,  in 
Prudentius,  which  appositely  illustrates  these  beautiful 
lines : — 

"  Perunt,  vagantes  Dsemonas, 
L»tos  tenebris  Noctium, 
Gallo  canente  ezterritos 
Sparsim  timere,  et  oedere.— 
Hoc  esse  signum  praescii 
Norunt  repromissse  Spel, 
Qua  nos  soporis  liberi 
Speramus  adventam  Del." 

And  Douce  refers  to  another  hymn  formerly  used  in  the 
Salisbury  service,  which  is  still  more  relevant  :— 


"  Preco  diet  Jam  soiut, 
Noctis  profUndse  pervigil ; 
Noctuma  lux  viantibus, 
A  nocte  noctem  segregans. 
Hoc  excitatus  Luciferi 
Solvit  polum  caligiue ; 
Hoc  omnis  errorum  chorus 
Viam  nocendi  deserit. 
Oallo  canente  spes  redit,"  &c. 

The  superstition  of  a  phantom  disappearing  on  the  crow- 
ing of  a  cock,  Steevens  has  shown  to  be  very  ancient  by  a 
passage  (Vit  Apol.  iv.  16)  where  "  Philostratus  giving  an 
account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles*  shade  to  Apolloniiis 
Tyaneus,  says  that  it  vanished  with  a  glimmer  as  soon  as 
the  cock  crowed." 


(3)  Scene  II. — And  bow  tkem  to  your  graciout  leave 
and  nardonJ]  As  an  instance  of  the  minute  attention  with 
whioin  the  finished  play  was  elaborated  from  the  early 
sketch,  it  may  be  noteworthy,  that  in  the  quaito  of  1603, 
the  motive  of  Laertes*  visit  to  the  court  is  said  to  be 
desire  to  attend  the  late  king's  funeral, — 

"  King,  And  now  Lasrtes  what's  the  newes  with  you  f 
You  said  you  had  a  sute  what  Is't  LaertsB  f 

Lea.  My  gratioun  Lord,  your  fnvorable  licence, 
Now  that  thefuntrall  ritet  art  all  pkrformed, 
I  may  have  leave  to  go  againe  to  Franest 
For  though  the  favour  of  your  grace  might  stay  mee, 
Yet  something  is  there  whispers  in  my  hart, 
Which  makes  my  minde  and  spirits  bend  all  for  France." 

But  it  evidently  occurred  to  Shakespeare  that  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  an  object  was  as  little  consistent  with 
the  character  of  Laertes  as  it  would  be  palatable  to  the 
living  monarch,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  augmented  piece 
the  reason  given  by  Laertes  for  his  coming  is  more 
courtier-like, — 

"  To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation." 

(4)  Scene  II. — Come  away,]  The  dialogue  between  the 
King,  the  Queen,  and  Haimet,  in  this  scene  was  much 
expanded  and  improved  after  the  first  draft :  in  the  new- 
found quarto  it  runs  thus  meagrely, — 

"  King,  And  now  princely  Sonne  Hamlet, 
What  meanea  these  sad  and  melancholy  moodes ! 
For  your  intent  going  to  Wittenberg, 
Wee  hold  it  most  unmeet  and  unoonvenlent. 
Being  the  Joy  and  halfe  heart  of  your  Mother. 
Therefore  let  mee  intreat  you  stay  in  Court, 
All  Denmarkes  hope  our  coosin  and  dearest  Sonne. 

Ham.  My  lord,  tl's  not  the  sable  sute  I  weare : 
No  nor  the  teares  that  still  stand  in  my  eyes, 
Nor  the  distracted  haviour  in  the  visage. 
Nor  all  together  mlzt  with  outward  semblance. 
Is  equall  to  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
Him  have  I  lost  I  must  offeree  foi^oe. 
These  but  the  oxnaments  and  sutes  of  woe. 

Ktng.  This  shewes  a  loving  care  in  you,  Sonne  Hamlet, 
But  you  must  thinke  your  father  lost  a  fother. 
That  father  dead,  lost  his,  and  so  shall  be  until  the 
Oenerall  ending.    Therefore  cease  laments, 
It  is  a  fault  gainst  heaven,  fault  gainst  the  dead, 
A  fault  gainst  nature,  and  in  reasons 
Common  course  most  eertaine, 
None  lives  on  earth,  but  bee  is  borne  to  die. 
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Que.  Let  not  thy  Mother  loo.«e  her  praiers  Hamlet^ 
Stay  here  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you  Madam. 

King.  Spoke  like  a  kinde  and  a  most  loving  Sonne, 
And  there  s  no  health  the  King  shall  drinke  to  day, 
But  the  great  Canon  to  the  clowdes  shall  tell 
The  rowse  the  King  shall  drinke  unto  Prince  Hamlet." 


(5)  SCKNE  II.— 

ihs  funeral  bafd  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  Ute  marriage  tahle.t.'\ 

**  The  practice  of  making  entertsinments  at  funerals  which 
prevailed  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  which  is  not  even 
at  present  quite  disused  in  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  was  certainly  borrowed  from  the  cctiiaferalis 
of  the  Romans,  alluded  to  in  Juvenal's  fifth  satira,  and  in 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  It  consisted  of  an  offering 
of  a  small  plate  of  milk,  honey,  wine,  flowers,  &o.  to  the 
ghost  of  the  deceased.  In  the  instances  of  heroes  and  other 
great  characters,  the  same  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Greeks.  With  us  the  appetites  of  the 
living  are  consulted  on  this  occasion.  In  the  north  this 
feast  is  called  an  arval  or  arvil-supper ;  and  the  loaves  that 
are  sometimes  distributed  among  uie  poor,  arval-bread." — 
DOUCB. 

(6)  Scene  IL— 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  ei^er  I  had  seen  that  day.] 

On  this  use  of  dear,  some  examples  of  which  will  be  found 
at  p.  449,  Vol.  I.,  Caldecott  has  a  good  note  : — 

"  Throughout  Shakespeare  and  all  the  poets  of  his  and  a 
much  later  day,  we  find  this  epithet  applied  to  that  person 
or  thing,  which,  for  or  against  us,  excites  the  liveliest  and 
strongest  interest.  It  is  used  variously,  indefinitely  and 
metaphorically  to  express  the  warmest  feelings  of  the  soul ; 
its  nearest,  most  intimate,  home  and  heartfelt  emotions  : 
and  here  no  doubt,  though,  as  everywhere  else,  more  di- 
rectly interpreted  signifying  'veriest,  extremest,'  must  by 
consequence  and  figuratively  import '  bitterest,  deadliest, 
most  mortal.'  As  extremes  are  said  in  a  certain  sense  to 
approximate,  and  are  in  many  respects  lUike  or  the  same, 
so  this  word  is  made  in  a  certain  sense  to  carry  with  it  an 
union  of  the  fiercest  opposites :  it  is  made  to  signify  the 
extremes  of  love  and  hatred. 

"  But  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  Tooke  (Divers,  of  Purl.  II. 
409),  that  in  all  cases  it  must  at  that  time  have  meant  'in- 
iurious,'  as  being  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  dere,  to 
hurt,  is  perfectly  absurd.  Dr.  Johnson's  derivation  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  this  place,  from  the  Latin  dims,  is  doubt- 
less ridiculous  enough :  but  Mr.  Tooke  has  not  pixxluced  a 
single  instance  of  the  use  of  it,  t.  e.  of  the  adjective,  in  the 
sense  upon  which  he  insists  ;  except,  as  he  pretends,  from 
our  author.  In  the  instance  cited  in  this  place  by  Mr. 
Steevens,  in  support  of  the  extraordinary  interpretation 
('most  consequential,  important,')  he  has  here  and  else- 
where put  upon  the  wora,  '  A  ring,  that  I  must  use  in 
deere  employment '  (Rom.  &  Jul.  so.  last),  although  the 
word  is  spelt  ailer  the  fashion  of  the  Saxon  verb,  it  is  im- 
possible to  interpret  it '  injurious ; '  its  meaning  being  most 
clearly,  '  anxious,  deeply  interesting.'  '  Deere  to  me  as  are 
the  ruddy  drops  that  visit  my  sad  heart.'  Jul.  Csbb.  II.  2, 
Bru.  cannot  admit  of  interpretation  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  in  which  Gray's  Bard  understood  it, 

'  DearM  the  ruddy  drops,  that  warm  my  heart.' 

"In  Tr.  &  Or.  V.  3,  Andromache  says, 

'  Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  deere  petition.' 

And  in  Heotor^s  answer  the  word  occurs  thrioe  so  spelt : 

<  Life  every  man  holds  deere;  but  the  d^re  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious,  deere,  than  life.' 

And  it  is  no  less  than  impossible,  in  either  of  these  in- 
stances, to  put  the  sense  of 'injurious'  upon  this  word. 
With  his  mind  possessed  by  the  Saxon  verb,  to  hurt,  Mr. 
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Tooke  seems  altogether  to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of 
the  epithet,  which  answers  to  the  Lutin  word  ckarus.  In 
the  same  sense  it  is  used  by  Puttenham  :  '  The  lacke  of 
life  is  the  dearest  detriment  of  any  other.'  Arte  of  Ekigl. 
Poesie,  4to.  1589,  p.  182.  See  '  dearlv/  IV.  8,  King ;  Aa 
you,  &c.  I.  3,  Celia ;  and  L.  L.  L.  II.  1,  Boyet ;  and  *demr 
guiltiness,'  lb.  V.  2,  Princess.  We  will  add  from  Dmyton's 
Moses  his  birth,  4to.  1630,  B.  I.  that  Sarah,  about  to  ex* 
pose  her  child,  says,  she  has 

' her  roinde  of  misery  compacted, 

That  must  consent  uuto  so  deere  a  murther.' 

i.  e,  distressing  or  heart-rending.'* 

(7)  Scene  IV.— 

The  king  doth  tpoie  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  sufaggeriug  up-spring  reds.] 

"Wake"  here  means  a  wake-feast  or  va4ch-festival,  origin- 
ally  a  nocturnal  entertainment  held  to  celebrate  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  church  {mgilia) ;  but  it  subsequently  came  to 
be  used  for  any  night  revel,  "Rouse,"  in  reality  the 
Danish  Ruus,  a  deep  oraught,  act  of  intoxication,  or  surfeit 
in  drinking,  was  employed  by  our  old  writers  with  great 
laxity  ;  sometimes  it  is  \ised  indifierently  wit^  carouu,  to 
signify  a  bumpei; — 

"  Cos.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  roue*  already. 
Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one;  not  past  a  pint,  aa  1  son  a  sol- 
dier." Oikello,  Act  II.  Sc.  5. 

Again,— 

"  Nor,  I  have  took  since  supper, 
A  rouse  or  two  too  much,  and,  by  the  gods, 
It  warms  my  blood." 

The  Knight  of  Malta,  Act  III.  8e.  4. 

While  in  a  previous  passage  of  the  present  play, — 

"  And  the  king's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder," — 

it  plainly  imports  not  simply  a  deep  draught,  but  the 
accompaniment  of  some  outcry,  similar,  pernapa,  to  oar 
"  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! " 

Of  "  Wassail,"  from  the  Saxon  was  had,  abundant  illus- 
tration will  be  found  in  the  Variorum  Shakesp<»re, 
and  in  Douce ;  but  the  expression,  "  swaggering  np-spring 
reels,"  still  admits  of  farther  explanation.  At  one  time  it 
was  generally  believed  to  be  a  derogatoiy  epithet  applied 
by  Hamlet  to  the  upstart  king,  until  Steevens  proved  hy  a 
quotation  from  Chapman's  "  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Crer- 
many,"— 

"  We  Germans  have  no  changes  in  our  dances ; 
An  aimaim  and  an  up-spring,  that  is  all," — 

that  a  particular  kind  of  dance  was  meant.  Up-sming, 
indeed,  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  tlie  Daniui  Op- 
sprinaer,  and  the  Low-Dutdi  Op-springen,  to  leap  up; 
and  the  "upspring  reels"  we  conceive  to  have  been  some 
boisterous  dance  in  which  the  performers  joined  hands  in 
a  ring  and  then  indulged  in  violent  leaps  and  shoutings, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our  leaping  dances  or  Soppingt 
at  a  country  wake. 

(8)  Scene  IV.— 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corrupUon 
From,  thai  particular  fault.] 

In  "The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven,"  of  Arihur 
Dent,  1590,  we  have  a  dilatation  of  the  same  idea : — 


fi 


Phil.  I  do  verily  thus  think,  that  as  sin  genendly  doth  staia 
every  man's  goid  name,  which  all  are  chary  and  tender  of;  so 
especially  it  doth  blot  those  which  are  in  high  places,  and  of  spe- 
cial note  for  learning,  wisdom,  and  godliness. 

Theol.  You  have  spoken  most  iruly,  and  agreable  to  the  Serip' 
tores.    For  the  Scriptuies  saith, '  As  a  dead  fly  caoseiti  tbe 
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tbceaiy'i  ointinent  to  ttinic,  to  doth  a  little  folly  him  that  is  !n 
npatation  for  wisdom  and  honoor : '  where  Solomon  sheweth, 
Tbat  if  a  fly  ^t  Into  the  apotheeary'i  box  of  ointment,  and  die, 
nd  patrety  in  it,  the  marrrth  it,  though  it  be  never  so  pretious  : 
eves  M,  if  a  little  sin  get  into  the  heart,  and  break  out  in  the  fore- 
Vead  of  s  man  of  great  fame  for  some  singular  gift,  it  «ill  blear 
Um,  though  he  be  never  so  excellent." 

And  Naah,  in  his  "  Pierce  PeDZiiless's  Supplication  to  the 
Deri],''  1592,  complaining  of  dnmkennesa,  obaervea : — "  A 
migbtie  deformer  of  men's  manners  and  features  is  this 
mmeosssaiy  vioe  of  all  others.  Let  him  bee  indued  with 
never  so  msnie  vertnes,  and  have  as  much  goodly  propor- 
tkn  and  &Tour,  as  Nature  can  bestow  upon  a  man,  yet  if 
hee  be  tbirstie  after  his  owne  destruction,  and  hath  no  ioy 
nor  comfort,  but  when  he  is  drowning  his  soule  in  a  gallon 
pot,  that  one  beastly  imperfection  wil  utterly  obscure  all 
thtt  is  commendable  in  him,  and  all  his  goode  qualities 
sniu  Hke  lead  downe  to  the  bottome  of  his  carrowsin^  cups, 
where  they  will  lye,  like  lees  and  dregges,  dead  and  unre- 
guded  of  any  man." 


(9)  Scene  V.— 

Th£  alov-worm  show*  the  matin  to  be  near, 
Ana 'gins  to  pale  his  unej'ectual ^fire.] 

"It  was  the  popular  belief  that  ghosts  could  not  endure 
the  light,  ana  consequently  disappeared  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  This  superstition  is  derived  from  our  northern  an- 
cestors, who  held  that  the  sun  and  everything  containing 
light  or  fire  had  the  property  of  expelling  demons  and 
spirits  o^  all  kinds.  With  them  it  seems  to  have  ori^nated 
in  the  "Stories  tiiat  are  related  in  the  Edda  concerning  the 
battles  of  Thor  agtunst  the  giants  and  evil  demons,  wherein 
he  made  use  of  bis  dreadful  mallet  of  iron,  which  he  hurled 
against  them  as  Jupiter  did  his  thunderbolts  against  the 
Titans.  Many  of  the  transparent  precious  stones  were 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  expelling  evil  spirits  ;  and 
the  flint  and  other  stones  founa  in  the  tombs  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  from  which  fire  might  be  extracted, 
were  imagined,  in  like  manner,  to  be  efficacious  in  confining 
the  manes  of  the  dead  to  their  proper  habitations.  They 
were  called  Thorns  hammers." — DoucE. 


ACT  n. 


(1)  SciSB  I. —  Perpend.']  Dr.  Johnson's  analysis  of 
Polooins  has  been  justly  commended  for  its  perspicacity 
aad  discriminatioxi.  It  is  certainly  an  admirable  interpre- 
tatioD,  and  leayea  us  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  writer 
who  exhibits  such  judgment  and  astuteness  in  the  delinea- 
tkn  of  this  particular  character  should  have  failed  so  sig- 
uHt  in  his  appreciation  of  nearly  every  other  one  of 
Sbakeneare's^  which  he  has  attempted  to  unfold. 

"  Poionius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts,  exercised  in  business, 
itflred  with  obaei  v  ation,  confident  in  his  knowledge,  proud 
of  his  eloquence,  and  declining  into  dotage.  His  mode  of 
oratoiy  is  tnily  represented  as  designed  to  ridicule  the 
{netioe  of  those  times,  of  prefaces  that  made  no  introduc- 
tion, aad  of  method  that  embarrassed  ratiier  than  ex- 
pbined.  This  part  of  his  character  is  accidental,  the  rest 
II  natursL  Such  a  man  is  positive  and  confident,  because  he 
knows  that  his  mind  was  once  strong,  and  knows  not  that 
it  is  become  weak.  Such  a  man  excels  in  general  principles, 
bot  fiuls  in  the  particular  application.  He  is  knowing  in 
retroroect,  and  ignorant  in  foresight.  While  he  depends 
upon  his  memory,  and  can  draw  from  his  repositories  of 
knowledge,  he  utters  weighty  sentences,  and  gives  useful 
counsel ;  bat  as  the  mind  in  its  enfeebled  state  cannot  be 
kepi  loDfi^  busy  and  intent,  the  old  man  is  subject  to  sud- 
den dereuaction  of  hie  fiunilties,  he  loses  the  order  of  his 
ideas,  and  entanelee  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  till  he 
raoovers  the  leading  principle,  and  falls  again  into  his  for- 
BkO'  tnun.  This  i<fea  of  dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom, 
vHI  solye  all  the  phssnomena  of  the  character  of  Polo- 

(2)  Scene  II. — [Beads.]  For  if  the  mn  breed  maggots  in 
a  ^Auf  dog,  being  a  aod  Inssing  earrion."]  In  this  passage, 
^ODooi  rather  from  tne  discussion  it  has  occasioned  tlum 
&r  any  sublimity  of  reflection  or  beauty  of  language,  we 
^opt  the  now  almost  universally  accepted  correction  of 
Warburton— "a  god"  for  "a  good"  of  the  old  editions. 
At  the  same  time  we  dissent  toto  aelo  from  the  reasoning 
oy  which  he  and  other  commentators  have  sought  to 
ypwt ''  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog, 
wg  a  god  kiasmg  oarrion,"  with  w&t  Hamlet  had  pre- 
vwody  said.  The  circumstance  of  the  prince  coming  in 
"ydipgy  that  he  eyinoes  the  utmost  intoleranoe  of  the  old 
^Bvtier^i  intemiptioDs,  and  rejoices  in  his  departure, 
•e^  in  our  opinion,  to  show  that  Shakespeare  intended 
mM  actor  should  manifest  his  wish  to  be  alone,  after  the 


words,  "  Ay,  su* ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand,"  in  tJie  most 
unmistakeable  manner,  by  walking  away  and  appearing 
to  resume  his  study: — ^that  then,  finding  Poionius  still 
watching  him,  he  should  turn  sharply  round  with  the 
abrupt  question,  "Have  you  a  daughter?"  It  is  this 
view  of  the  stage  business  which  prompted  us  to  print 
the  passage  above,  as  something  read,  or  affected  to  be 
read,  by  Hamlet, — an  innovation — if  it  be  one,  (for  we 
are  ignorant  whether  it  has  been  suggested  previously) — 
that  will  the  more  readily  be  pardon^,  since  iJie  passage 
as  usually  exhibited  has  hitherto  defied  solution. 

(8)  Scene  n. — Av,  that  they  do,  my  lord;  fferculet  and 
his  load  too.]  The  allusion  is  doubtless,  as  Steevens  sur- 
mised, to  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the  Bankside,  the  sign  of 
which  was,  Herades  carryina  the  Globe;  and  the  ''aieiy 
of  children,"  against  whom  this  satire  was  levelled,  were, 
as  he  observes,  "  the  young  singing  men  of  the  Chapel 
BotbI  or  St.  Paul's ;  of  the  former  of  whom,  perhaps,  the 
eaniest  mention  occurs  in  an  anonymous  puritanicsd  pam- 
phlet, 1569,  entitled,  'The  Children  of  the  Chapel  stript 
and  whipt:' — '  Plaies  will  never  be  supprest,  while  her 
malesties  unfledeed  minions  flaunt  it  in  silkes  and  sattens ; 
They  had  as  well  be  at  their  popish  service  in  the  devil's 
garments,'  kc.  Again,  ibia. :  *  Even  in  her  nudesties 
chapel  do  these  pretty  upstart  youthes  profane  the  Lordes 
day  by  the  lascivious  writhing  of  their  tender  limbes,  and 

S)i*geous  decking  of  their  apparell,  in  feigning  bawdie 
bles  gathered  from  the  idolatrous  heaUien  poets,'  &c. 
Concerning  the  performances  and  success  of  the  latter 
in  attractinfi^  the  best  company,  I  also  find  the  following 
passage  in  'Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  or  Pasquil  and 
Katharine,'  1601 :— 

'  I  Mwe  the  Children  of  Powles  last  night. 

And  troth  they  pleaade  me  prettie,  prettle  well, 

The  Apes  in  tiroe  will  do  it  hansomely. 
* I  like  the  audience  that  flrequenteth  there 

With  mnek  applause:  a  man  shall  not  be  choakte 

With  the  stench  of  garlicke,  nor  be  pasted 

To  the  barmy  Jacket  of  a  beer-hrewer. 
' Tis  a  good  gentle  audience.' " 

(4)  Scene  II. — It  came  t4>  pass,  as  most  lite  it  was.l  Ham- 
let quotes  from  the  opening  stanza  of  an  ancient  ballad, 
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still  preserved,  and  which  will  be  found  in  E^'ans's  Collec- 
tion, 1810  :— 

"  I  hsTe  read  that  many  years  agoe, 
When  Jepha,  Judge  of  Israel, 
Had  mat  fair  daughter  and  no  more. 
Whom  he  loved  pasting  well. 
Aebg  lot,  Ood  toof. 
It  came  to  paue^  most  like  it  was. 
Great  warrc  there  ehould  be, 
And  who  should  be  the  chiele ;  but  he,  but  he.v 

The  subject  appears  to  have  been  popular.  In  the 
Stationers'  Registers.  1567-8,  a  ballad  entitled  "The 
song  of  Jefphas  dow^hter  at  his  [her  ?]  death/'  is  licensed 
to  Alexander  Lacy  ;  in  1624,  another  oJled  "  Jefiiei,  Judge 
of  Israel/'  was  entered  on  the  same  records ;  and  from 
Henslowe's  Diary,  we  learn  that  in  May,  1602,  Decker  and 
Chettle  were  engaged  in  writing  a  tragedy  based  on  the 
story  of  Jephthah. 


(5)  Scene  II. —  A  dtopiue.]  Ckopines  or  c/tapines  were 
clogs  with  enormously  thick  soles,  which  the  ladies  of 
Spain  and  Italy  wore  on  their  shoes  when  going  abroad, 
doj^at's  account  of  those  he  saw  in  Venice  is  this : 
"There  is  one  thing  used  of  the  Venetian  women,  and 
some  others  dwelling  in  the  cities  and  townes  subject  to 
the  signory  of  Venice,  that  is  not  to  be  observed  (I  thinke) 
amongst  any  other  women  in  Christendome :  which  is  so 
common  in  Venice,  that  no  woman  whatsoever  goeth  with- 
out it,  either  in  her  house  or  abroad ;  a  thing  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  leather  of  sundry  colors,  some  with  white, 
some  redde,  some  yellow.  It  is  called  a  Chapiney,  which 
they  weare  under  their  shoes.  Many  of  them  are  curiously 
painted ;  some  also  of  them  I  have  seen  fairely  gilt :  so  un- 
comely a  thing  (in  my  opinion)  that  it  is  pitty  this  foolish 
custom  is  not  cleane  banished  and  exterminated  out  of  the 
citie.  There  are  many  of  these  Chapinoys  of  a  great  heigth, 
even  halfe  a  yard  high,  which  maketh  many  of  their  women 
that  are  very  short  seeme  much  taller  then  the  tallest 
women  we  have  m  England.  Also  I  have  heard  that  this  is 
observed  amongst  them,  that  by  how  much  the  nobler  a 
woman  is,  by  so  much  the  higher  are  her  Chapineyn.  All 
their  gentlewomen,  and  most  of  their  wives  and  widowes 
that  are  of  any  wealth,  are  assisted  and  supported  eyther 
by  men  or  women,  when  they  walke  abroad,  to  the  end  they 
may  not  fall.  They  are  borne  up  most  commonly  by  the 
left  arme,  otherwise  they  might  quickly  take  a  fall." — 
Crudities,  p.  262. 

(6)  SOENB  II. — Pray  Ood,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  qf 
uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked  wUhiti  the  rinff.]  Hamlet,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  addi'essing  ihe  youth  who  per- 
sonated the  female  characters,  and  simply  expresses  a 
hope  that  his  voice  has  not  grown  too  manly  to  pass 
current  for  a  woman's ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  suspecting  any  covert  allusion.  "  It  is  to  be  observed," 
says  Douce,  "that  there  was  a  ring  or  circle  on  the  coin, 
within  which  the  sovereign's  head  was  placed ;  if  the 
crack  extended  from  the  edge  beyond  this  ring,  the  coin 
was  rendered  unfit  for  currency.  Such  pieces  were  hoarded 
by  the  usurers  of  the  t'me,  and  lent  out  as  lawful  money. 
Of  this  we  are  informed  by  JEloger  Fenton  in  his  '  Treatise 


of    Usury,'  1611,  4to.  p.  23.     'A  poore  man  deeireth  a 

goldsmith  to  lend  him  such  a  summe,  but  he  is  not  able 

to  pay  him  interest.     If  such  as  I  can  spare  (saith  the 

goldsmith)  will  pleasure  you,  you  shall  have  it  for  three 

or  four  moneths.     Now,  hee  hath  a  numbor  of  light,  dipt 

crackt  peeces  (for  such  he  useth  to  take  in  change  with 

consideration  for  their  defects : )  this  summe  of  money  is 

repaid  by  the  poore  man  at  the  time  appointed  in  good 

lawful  money.    This  is  usurie.'    And,  again :    '  It  is  a 

common  custom  of  his  [the  usurer's]  to  buy  up  cnuki 

angels  at  nine  shillings  the  peece.  Now,  air,  if  a  gentleman 

(on  good  assurance)  request  him  of  mony,  good  sir  (saith 

hee,  with  a  counterfait  sigh)  I  would  ho  glad  to  please 

vour  worship,  but  my  gowl  monv  is  abrocui,  and  tnat  I 

have,   I  dare  not  put  in  your  hands.    The  gentleman 

thinking  this  conscience,  where  it  is  subtilty,  and  heinac 

beside  that  in  some  necessity,  ventures  on  the  cmch 

angels,  some  of  which  cannot  me,  for  soldering,  and  paiea 

double  interest  to  the  miser  under  the  cloake  of  honestr.* " 

—Lodge's  Wifs  Miserie,  1596,  4to.  p.  28. 

(7)  Scene  II. —  *Twas  caviare  to  the  general,]  The  pk^ 
was  of  too  peculiar  a  relish,  like  caviare,  for  the  palate  of 
the  multitude.  Caviare  is  a  preparation  of  sturgeon's 
roe  ;  and  the  taste  for  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  refine- 
ment in  Shakespeare's  day  :  thus  Mercury,  in  "  Cynthia's 
Revels/'  Act  II.  So.  1,  describing  a  coxcomb,  says:  **He 
doth  learn  to  make  strange  sauces,  to  eat  anchored,  mac- 
caroni,  boyoli,  fagioli,  and  caviare,"  &c 

(8)  Scene  II.— 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.] 

There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  this  passage  in  T.  Hey- 
wood's  "  Apology  for  Actors,"  1612,  and  the  same  story  U 
related  in  an  old  tragedy,  called  "  A  Warning  for  Fair 
Women/'  1599  :— 

"At  Lin,  in  Norfolke,  the  then  Earl  of  Sussex  i^yeis 
acting  the  old  History  of  Feyer  Francis,  and  presenting 
a  woman  who,  insatiately  doting  on  a  yong  gentleman 
(the  more  securely  to  enjoy  his  affdction),  miachievoualy 
and  secretly  murdered  her  husband,  whose  ghost  haunted 
her  ;  and,  at  divers  times,  in  her  most  solitary  and  private 
contemplations,  in  most  horrid  and  feareful  shapes,  ap- 
peared and  stood  before  her.  As  this  was  acted,  a  toone^s 
woman  (till  then  of  good  estimation  and  report),  finding 
her  conscience  (at  Uds  presentment)  extremely  troubled, 
suddenly  skritched  and  cryd  out.  Oh !  my  husband,  my 
husband!  I  see  the  ghost  of  my  husband  fiercely 
threatning  and  menacing  me !  At  which  shrill  and  un- 
expected outcry,  the  people  about  her,  moov'd  to  a  strange 
amazement,  inquired  the  reason  of  her  clamour,  wfaoi 
presently,  un-uz^ged,  she  told  them  that  seven  yeares  ago 
she,  to  be  possest  of  such  a  gentleman  (meaning  him),  had 
poysoned  her  husband,  whose  fearefull  image  peraonaled  it 
seue  in  the  shape  of  that  ghost.  Whereupon  the  mur- 
dresse  was  apprehended,  before  the  justices  further  ex- 
amined, and  by  her  voluntary  confession  after  condemned. 
That  this  is  true,  as  well  by  the  report  of  the  actors  as  the 
records  of  the  towne,  there  are  many  eyewitnesses  of  this 
accident  yet  living  vocally  to  confirme  it/' 
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ACT  III. 


(1)  ScEKS  n. — I  could  have  tuck  a  fdlmo  whipped  for 
9'trdaing  Termagant;  it  otU-herodt  Herod."]  In  many  of 
Hm  Mny  mimnte  playB,  one  of  the  most  prominent  oha- 
ncten  was  a  roacing,  hectoring  tyrant,  who  made  "  all 
fplit^**  and  was  alike  the  terror  and  the  admiration  of  the 
multitode ;  in  some  cases,  this  truculent  monster  repre- 
MDtad  Termagant,  a  supposed  god  of  the  Saracens ;  out 
man  frequently  he  was  Jaerod  of  Jewry.  An  extract  firom 
the  sndent  Pageant,  jperformed  at  Coventry  by  the  Shear- 
nen  sad  Taylors,  in  1534,  but  the  composition  of  which  is 
of  mudi  earlier  date,  well  exemplifies  the  saving,  when 
say  one  lants  and  tears  a  passion  to  tatters,  that  he  out- 
kmU  Herod.  The  entnmce  of  Herod  is  announced  in 
vnintelligible  Fremck ;  after  which  the  monarch  proceeds 
fflthis 


**  Qnf  itstia  in  Jade  et  Rex  iMraell 
Aad  the  myg httjst  oonquerowre  that  eysr  walkid  on  giownd 
For  I  am  evyn  he  thatt  made  bothe  hevin  &  hell 
And  of  my  mights  powar  boldith  vp  the  world  rownd 
Msfog  and  madroke  botbe  thea  did  I  confownde 
Ind  vt  thJ>  bfyght  bronde  there  bonis  I  brak  on  sand'r 
Tkatt  all  the  wyde  worlde  on  those  rappls  did  wond'r 
I  am  tke  cawae  of  thla  grett  lyght  and  tbund'r 
Ttt  Tt  throgh  my  taxh  that  they  loche  noyte  dothe  make 
Hf  CeyiefiiU  eontcnance  the  clowdit  eo  doth  incumbur 
Tnat  oftymes  for  drede  thereof  the  verre  verth  doth  qoake 
Lake  when  I  wt  znalte*  this  bryght  bronde  doth  schue 
All  the  whole  world  from  the  north  to  the  sowthe 
1 BU  them  dystroie  wt  won  worde  of  my  mowthe 
To  rryoownt  vnto  yon  myn  innewmerabull  substance 
Tkatt  were  to  moche  for  any  tong  to  tell 
Fir  an  the  whole  orent  ys  vnd'r  myn  obbeydeance 
And  prynce  am  I  of  purgatorre  ft  chaff  capten  of  hell 
Aad  those  tyraneos  tray  turs  be  force  ina  I  compel 
Uyne  eftmyis  to  wanquese  ft  evyn  to  dust  them  dryve 
And  wt  a  twynke  of  myn  iee  not  won  to  be  lafte  alyve 
Behold  my  eoBtenaace  aad  my  oolur 
Biyghtar  then  the  sun  in  the  meddis  of  the  dey 
Vane  can  yoo  haue  a  more  grettur  snccur 
Then  to  behold  my  person  that  ys  soo  gaye 
Jfy  thweao  aad  nay  faaskm  with  my  gorgis  araye 
He  thatt  had  the  grace  all  wey  thereon  to  thynke 
Lyre  then  myiebt  all  wey  withowt  othur  meyte  or  drynke 
And  thys  my  trycMnfande  fame  most  hylist  dothe  a  bownde 
Thfofh  owt  this  world  in  all  reygeons  abrod 
Bcysemetyng  the  favour  of  thatt  most  myght  Mahownd 
Fkoin  Jabytor  be  desentt  and  cosyn  to  the  grett  god 
Aad  namyd  the  most  reydowndid  king  eyrodde 
Wycbe  thatt  all  pryncis  hath  vnder  subjeceion 
And  all  there  whole  powar  under  mj  proteccion 
Aad  therefore  my  hareode  }  here  callid  caleas 
Wane  thon  eyery  porta  that  noo  schyppis  a  ryve 
Kor  also  mleond  §  stranger  throg  my  realme  pas 
Bat  th^y  for  th^ie  tmaae  do  pay  markis  fyve 
Kow  spede  th^  forth  hasteli 
Far  th^y  thatt  wyll  the  contrary 
Apon  a  galowae  hangid  sehalbe 
And  be  Mahownde  of  me  th6  gett  noo  grace." 

Hie  above  is  copied  ««r5atf  m  from  the  Pkigeant,  as  it  is 
given  in  Sharp's  **  Dissertation  on  the  Pageants,  &c.  an- 
dently  performed  at  Ck>ventry,'*  with  the  exception  of 
some  oontracUoDfl  which  rander  the  original  obsciire. 

(2)  ScBini  n. — A  wd  Ut  tkcee  that  play  your  clowns  epeak 

no  more  than  is  eel  down  for  (Mm : a  moet  pttiful 

nmiiium  in  tkefod  that  usee  tt,']  In  the  1608  q\iarto  there 
feUowB  here  a  passage  sup^>sed  to  have  been  levelled  at 
the  femcmm  downy  William  Kemp : — 

"  And  then  you  have  some  agen,  that  kcepes  one  tuto 
Of  jeaata,  aa  a  maa  is  knowne  by  one  sute  of 
AppareU«  and  Gentlemen  quotes  his  jeastt  downe 
In  their  tablea,  before  they  come  to  the  play,  aa  thus : 


}  Heraid. 


t  J  am  detcended. 
f  Alhw. 
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Cannot  you  stay  till  I  eate  my  porrige  f  and,  you  owe  mt 
A  quarters  wages :  and  my  coate  wants  a  cullisoii : 
And,  jroure  beere  is  sowre :  and,  blabbering  with  his  lips, 
And  thus  keeping  in  his  cinkapase  of  jeasts, 
When,  God  knows,  the  warme  Clowne  cannot  make  a  jest, 
Unless  by  chance,  as  the  bliiide  man  catcheth  a  hare." 


(3)  Scene  II. — And  never  come  mischance  heiveen  vs 
twain/]  In  the  quarto  of  1603,  the  preceding  dialogue 
between  Gonsago  and  Baptista  is  a  mere  bald  sketch  of 
the  subsequent  version : — 

"  Duke.  Full  fortie  veares  are  past,  their  date  is  ganC) 
Since  happy  time  Joyn^d  both  our  hearts  as  one : 
And  now  the  blood  that  fill'd  my  youthful  veines, 
Runnes  weakely  in  their  pipes,  and  all  the  straines. 
Of  musicke,  whibh  whilome  pleasde  mine  eare. 
Is  now  a  burthen  that  age  cannot  beare : 
And  therefore  sweete  Nature  must  pay  his  due, 
To  heaven  must  I,  and  leave  the  earth  with  you. 

DuicheiM.  O  say  not  sq,  lest  that  you  kill  my  heart, 
"When  death  takes  you,  let  life  from  me  depart. 

Duks.  Content  thy  selfe,  when  ended  is  my  date, 
Thou  maist  (perchance)  have  a  more  noble  mate, 
More  wise,  more  youthful!,  and  one. — 

Duteheste.  O  speake  no  more,  for  then  T  am  accurst, 
None  weds  the  second,  but  she  kils  the  first : 
A  second  time  1  kill  my  Lord  that's  dead« 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

JSTam.  O  wormewood,  wormewood  1 

Duke.  I  doe  beleeve  you  sweete,  what  now  you  speake. 
But  what  we  doe  determine  oft  we  breake, 
For  our  demises  stil  are  overthrowne. 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  end'a  none  of  our  owne : 
So  thinke  you  will  no  second  husband  wed. 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  Lord  is  dead. 

Dutcheue.  Both  here  and  there  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If  once  a  widdow,  ever  I  be  wife,"  ftc. 

(4)  Scene  II.— 0,  the  recorders.]  The  best,  indeed  the 
only  reliable  description  of  these  instruments,  is  that  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  W.  Chappell  in  his  delightful  work,  called 
"  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time :  "— 

"  Old  English  musical  instruments  were  commonly  made 
of  three  or  foiur  different  sixes,  so  that  a  player  might 
take  any  of  the  four  parts  that  were  required  to  fill  up  the 
harmony.  So  Violins,  Lutes,  Recorders,  l<lntes,  Shawms, 
&c.  have  been  described  by  some  writers  in  a  manner 
which  (to  those  unacquainted  with  this  peculiarity)  has 
appeared  irrecondleable  with  other  accounts.  Shakespeare 
(m  Hamlet)  speaks  of  the  Recorder  as  a  little  pipe,  and 
says,  in  A  Mid8umm,er  NiMs  Dream,  'he  haui  played 
on  his  prologue  like  a  child  on  a  recorder;'  but  in  an 
engraving  of  the  instrument,*  it  reaches  from  the  lip  to 
the  knee  of  the  performer;  and  among  those  left  by 
Henry  VIII.  were  Recorders  of  box,  oek,  and  ivory,  great 
and  small,  two  base  recorders  of  walnut,  and  one  great 
base  recorder.  Recorders  and  (English)  Flutes  are  to  out- 
ward appearance  the  same,  although  Lord  Bacon,  in  his 
NaJtxaral  History,  cent.  iii.  sec.  221,  says  the  Recorder  hath 
a  less  bore,  and  a  greater  above  and  below.  The  number 
of  holes  for  the  tigers  is  the  same,  and  the  scale,  the 
compass,  and  the  manner  of  playing,  the  same.  Salter 
describes  the  recorder,  frx>m  which  the  instrument  derives 
its  name,  as  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  i.e.  between 
the  hole  below  the  mouth  ana  the  highest  hole  for  the 
finger.  He  says,  *0f  the  kinds  of  music,  vocal  has 
alwavs  had  the  preference  in  esteem,  and  in  consequence, 
the  Recorder,  as  approaching  nearest  to  the  tweet  delt^htful- 
7USS  qf  the  voice,  ought  to  have  first  place  in  opimon,  as 
we  see  by  the  univeraal  use  of  it  confirmed.'  ** 


*  See   "The    Genteel    Companion    for    the   Recorder,"   by 
Humphrey  Salter,  168S. 
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(5)  Scene  IV.— Polontus  hides  hthhid  the  arras.]  The 
incident  of  Polonius  concealing  himself  to  overhear  the 
eonversation  between  Hamlet  and  the  Queen,  was  suggested 
by  the  "Hystorie  of  Hamblet." — "Meane  time  the  coun- 
sellor entrod  secretly  into  the  queenes  chamber,  and  there 
hid  himselfe  behind  the  arras,  not  long  before  the  queene 
and  Hamblet  came  thkher,  who  being  craftie  and  pollitique, 
as  soone  as  hee  was  within  the  chamber,  doubting  some 
treason,  and  fearing  if  he  should  speake  severely  and  wisely 
to  his  mother  touching  his  secret  practices  he  should  be 
understood,  and  by  that  means  intercepted,  used  his 
ordinary  manner  of  dissimulation,  and  began  to  come  like 
a  cocke  beating  with  his  armes  (in  such  manner  as  cockes 
use  to  strike  with  their  wings)  upon  the  hangings  of  the 
chamber ;  whereby,  feeling  something  stirring  unaer  them, 
he  cried,  A  rat,  a  rat !  and  presently  drawing  his  sworde, 
thrust  it  into  the  hangings ;  which  done,  pulled  the  coun- 
sellor (halfe  dead)  out  by  the  heeles,  made  an  end  of 
killing  him,"  &c. 

(6)  Scene  IV. — RA^USt  dragging  mU  the  hodv  of  VoUi- 
NIU8.]  The  earliest  quarto  has,  '*Exii  Hamlet  with  the 
dead  body;**  the  folio,  *^ Exit  Hamlet  tugging  in  Polo- 
nius"  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  our  early  literature  has  been  ransacked  to  supply 
illustrations  of  Shakespeare's  language  and  ideas,  so  little 
has  been  done  towards  their  elucidation  from  the  history 
of  his  own  stage.  When  Hamlet,  at  the  termination  of 
the  present  scene,  says,  "I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neigh- 
bour room,"  the  commentators  very  properly  reply  to  the 
objections  of  those  who,  unacquainted  with  old  language, 
complain  of  the  grossness  of  expression,  that  the  word  guts 
was  not  by  any  means  so  offensive  to  delicacy  formerly  as 
it  is  considered  now.  It  was  commonly  used,  in  fact, 
where  we  should  employ  entrails,  and  in  this  place  really 
signifies  no  more  than  lojck-brain  or  shallow-pate.  But  a 
little  consideration  of  the  exigences  of  the  theatre  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  which  not  only  obliged  an  actor  to 
play  two  or  more  parts  in  the  same  drama,  but  to  perform 
such  servile  offices  as  are  now  done  by  attendants  of  the 
stage,  would  have  enabled  them  to  show  that  the  line  in 
question  is  a  mere  interpolation  to  afford  the  player  an 
excuse  for  removing  the  body.  We  append  a  few  ex- 
amples where  the  same  expedient  is  adopted  for  the  same 

furpose.  Among  them  the  notable  instance  of  Sir  John 
alstaff  carrying  off  the  body  of  Hanr  Percy  on  his  back, 
an  exploit  as  clumsy  and  imseemly  as  Hamlet's  "  tugging  " 
out  Polonius,  and,  like  that,  perpetuated  on  the  modem 
stage  only  from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  which 
originated  such  a  practice : — 

"  Romeo  and  JuHet,"  Act  IH.  So.  1.    Death  of  Tybalt, 
Vol.  I.  p.  188  :— 

"  Prince.  Let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 

Else  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last.— 
Bear  hence  thit  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kiil." 

"Richard  II."  Act  V.  Sc.  6.    Death  of  Richard,  and 
Exton's  men.     Vol.  I.  p.  492  :— 


"  Exion.  This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  FU  bear;— 
Take  hence  the  reel  and  give  them  burial  here." 


"Henry   IV."  Act  V.   Sc.    4.      Death   of  Hotspur. 
Vol.  I.  p.  560  :— 

"P.  Hen.  [To  Falstaff.]  Come,bring  your  luggage  nobly  on 
your  back.  .••♦»••  [Exit  Falbtafv  bearing  the  body." 

"  Henry  VI."  P&rt  I.  Act  1,  Sc.  4.    Death  of  Salisbury. 
Vol.  II.  p.  294  :— 

"  Talbot.  Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  hone's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  hrains. — 
Convey  me  $aiitbury  into  hie  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare." 

"  Henry  VI."  Part  I.  Act  II.  So.  6.   Death  of  Mortimer. 
Vol.  II.  p.  308  :— 
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"  Plan.  Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  taeaat ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest.— 
Kefpere,  eonrey  him  hence ;  and  I  myeelf 
Will  see  hu  burial  better  than  hu  life.— 
Here  lies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  amhltion  of  the  meaner  sort :"  &e. 

"  Henry  VI."  Pkrt  I.  Act  IV.  So.  7.    Death  of  TWbot 
and  his  son.    Vol.  II.  p.  321 : — 

"  Pueelle.  For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em;  to  keep  them  hen^ 
They  would  hut  stink  and  putrefy  the  air. 
C/ror.  Go,  take  their  (todies  h^nce. 
Lucy.  rtl  bear  them  hence,**  ttt. 

"  Henry  VI."  Part  II.  Act  IV.  Sc  1.    Death  of  Suffolk. 
Vol.  II.  p.  376  :— 

"  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle  i 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king: 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends; 
So  will  the  queen  that  living  held  him  dear.  IBxit." 

"Henry  VI."  P&rt  H.  Act  IV.  So,  10.     Death  of  Jack 
Cade.     Vol.  II.  p.  385  :— 

"  Iden.  Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee! 
And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword. 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. — 
Jftnce  ufill  J  drag  ihee  hettdlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave. 
And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head. 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon.  {ExiS." 

"  Henry  VI."  Part  II.  Act  V.  Sc  2.     Old  Cliffoni'i 
body.     VoL  II.  p.  390  :— 

"  Young  Clif.  Come  thou  new  ruin  of  old  CligordPs  house  ; 
As  did  JEnea*  old  Anehises  bear. 
So  hear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  'houldert; 
But  then  JSneae  bare  a  living  load. 
Nothing  *o  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  [Xxil." 

"  Henry  VI."  P&rt  HI.  Act  II.  Sc  6.    The  dead  father. 
Vol.  II.  p.  419:— 

"  Son.  ril  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  atyfUL" 

"  Henry  VI."  Part  lU.  Act  II.  Sc.  6.     The  dead  son. 
Vol.  II.  p.  419  :— 

"  Father.  I'll  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  thai  wiU, 
For  I  hoM  murder  d  where  I  should  not  kill.** 

"  Henry  VI."  Part  IH.  Act  V.  Sc  6.     Death  of  Hewy. 
Vol.  II.  p.  449  :— 

"  Glo.  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next ;  and  theo  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  had.  till  I  be  best. — 
rtl  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 
And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doous," 

"Richard  III."  Act  III.  Sc  4.     Death  of  Claranoe. 

Vol.  II.  p.  528  :— 

••  1  Murd.  Now  must  I  hide  his  body  in  some  koU 
Until  the  duke  take  order  for  his  burial." 

"King   Lear,"  Act   IV.  Sc  6.     Death   of   Oswald. 
Vol.  III.  p.  105  :— 

"  Edg.  Here  in  the  sonde. 

Thee  Fit  rake  up,  theooet  un$anct\/led 
Of  murderous  lechers, 

"  Troilus  and  Creaaida,"  Act  V.  Sc.  9.  Death  of  Hector. 
Vol.  III.  p.  318  :— 

"  Achil.  Come,  tie  hi*  body  to  my  harems  tmU: 
Along  the  field  I  wUl  the  Trofan  trail." 

"Julius  Cseaar,"  Act  IIL  Sc.  2.    Geesai's  body  exhi- 
bited in  the  Forum  : — 

"\Cit.  Away,  away  1 

Well  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  tiaitors*  hoosea. 
Take  up  the  body." 


ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


<' JoHiis  Ctanr,"  Act  V.  So.  5.    Brutus' body.    (End  of 

pUy):- 

"Oct.  WUhiu  Mf  Uni  ku  bonet  to-night  tkall  lie, 
Mui  lik*  a  scUier,  ard*r'd  honourablp." 

"Antonj  and  CLoopain,"  Act  IV.  So.  9.     Death  of 
fiiobtttnis :— > 

**  I  Sold,  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him/  Hark,  the  drums 
Bemmeljr  wake  the  tleepen.    Let  tu  hear  him 
T«  Ae  eemrt  o/  puard;  he  ia  of  mote  :  our  hour 
If  foDy  oat. 

S  SM.  Come  on  then. 

He  m^  Rcoret  yet  \fixe%%t  tsilh  bodp." 


"Antony  and  aeopatra,"  Act  IV.  So.  12.    The  dying 
Antony : — 

'^  Take  me  up, 
I  have  led  you  oft;  carry  me  now,  frood  Mends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all.        [Exeunt  with  Antovt." 

These  instances  from  Shakespeare  alone,  and  they  could 
easily  be  multiplied,  will  suffice  to  bring  into  view  one  of 
the  inconveniences  to  which  the  elder  dramatists  were 
subject  through  the  paucity  of  actors  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  exhibiting  the  mode  in  which  they  endeavoured 
to  obviate  the  difficulty,  may  aflford  a  key  to  many  pas- 
sages and  incidents  that  before  appeared  anomalous. 


ACT  IV. 


•  •• 


(1)  ScwSfR  V. — Thetfsaif,  tke  tnel  vat  a  baker' t  daughter.] 
This  alludes  to  a  tradition  still  current  in  some  parts  of 
Englaiid :  "  Our  Saviour  went  into  a  baker's  shop  where 
th^  were  baking,  and  asked  for  some  bread  to  eat.  The 
mistress  of  the  riiop  immediately  put  a  piece  of  dough 
ioto  the  oven  to  bake  for  him ;  but  was  reprimanded  by 
her  daughter,  who,  insisting  that  the  pieoe  of  dough  was 
too  laige,  reduced  it  to  a  very  small  size.  The  dough, 
however,  immediately  afterwanls  be^^an  to  swell,  and  pre- 
soitly  became  of  a  meet  enormous  sue.  Whereupon  the 
htkei^s  daughter  cried  out, '  Heugh,  heugh,  heugh,'  which 
owl-Ske  noise  probably  induced  our  Saviour,  for  her 
^ridLBdneaSy  to  transform  her  into  that  bird." 

(2)  ScKNS  V. — There'*  rotemaryf  that  *tfor  remembrance  ; 
' '  and  there  is  jaantiee,  thai  *tfor  tJumahU.  *****  There '« 

fehndfor  you,  and  columbtnes : — there  s  rue  for  you  ; — &c. 
kc]  There  is  method  in  poor  Ophelia's  distribution.  She 
pRsents  to  each  the  herb  popularly  appropriate  to  his  ac^e 
or  dispositioii.  To  Laertes,  whom  in  her  distraction  she 
probably  confounds  with  her  lover,  she  gives  **  rosemary  " 
ts  an  emblem  (sf  his  fidthful  remembrance : — 

**  Rocemarie  is  for  remembrance 
Betweene  us  dale  and  night. 
Wishing  that  I  might  alwaies  have 
You  present  in  my  sight." 

J  Handefull  of  Fleeuant  Delilet,  &e.  1584. 

And  "  panBies,"  to  denote  love's  "  thoughts  *'  or  troubles : — 

**  Ipray  what  flowers  are  these  ? 
The  panzie  this ; 
O,  thafs  for  lovers'  thoughts." 

All  FooU,  Act  II.  8c.  1. 

For  the  King  she  has  "  fennel, "  signifying  fAxUertf  and 
IvH;  and  "  columbines,*'  which  marked  ingratitude; 
while  for  the  Queen  and  for  herself  she  reserves  the 
berb  of  sorrow,  "  rue,"  which  she  reminds  her  Majesty 
Bar  be  worn  by  her  "  with  a  difference,"  t.e.  not  as  an 
enbiem  of  grief  alone,  but  to  indicate  contrition  ; — "  some 
of  them  smil'd  and  said.  Rue  was  caDed  Herhe^race,  which 
though  they  scomed  in  thmr  youth,  they  might  wear  in 
their  age,  and  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  say  Miserere" 
— GBSDnfs  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier, 


(3)  Scene  Vl.—JSnter  Horatio  cmd  a  Servant.]  In  the 
quarto,  1603,  at  this  period  of  the  action  there  is  a  scene 
between  the  Queen  and  Horatio,  not  a  vestige  of  which  is 
retained  in  the  after  copies.  Like  every  other  part  of 
that  curious  eMlition,  it  is  grievously  deformed  by  rnisprints 
and  mal-arrangement  of  the  verse  ;  but,  as  exhibiting  the 
poet's  earliest  conception  of  the  Queen's  character,  is 
much  too  precious  to  be  lost. 

"  Enter  Hoaxrio  and  the  QuEawB. 

Hot.  Madame,  your  sonne  is  safe  arriv'de  in  Denmarke, 
This  letter  I  even  now  recelv'd  of  him, 
Whereas  he  writes  how  he  escap't  the  danger, 
And  subtle  treason  that  the  king  had  plotted, 
Being  crossed  by  the  contention  of  the  windes, 
He  found  the  Packet  sent  to  the  king  of  England^ 
Wherein  he  saw  himselfe  betray'd  to  death. 
As  at  his  next  conversion  with  your  grace,. 
He  will  relate  the  circumstance  at  AilI. 

Queene.  Then  I  perceive  there's  treason  in  kiB;k>okes 
That  seem'd  to  sugar  o're  his  villanie : 
Bnt  I  wIU  soothe  and  please  him  for  a  time. 
For  murderous  mindes  are  alwayes  jealous, 
But  know  not  you  Horatio  where  he  is  t 

Hot.  Yes,  Madame,  and  he  hath  appoynted  me 
To  meete  him  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cittie 
To  morrow  morning. 

Queene.  O  faile  not,  good  Horatio,  and  withall,  commend  me 
A  mothers  care  to  him,  bid  him  a  while 
Be  wary  of  his  presence,  lest  that  he 
Faile  in  that  he  goes  about. 

Hor.  Madam,  never  make  doubt  of  that : 
I  thinke  by  this  the  news  be  come  to  court : 
He  is  arriv'de,  observe  the  king,  and  you  shall 
Quickely  finde,  Hamlet  being  here. 
Things  fell  not  to  his  minde. 

Queene.  But  what  became  of  Gildrretone  and  Rouencraft  f 

Hor.  He  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  England, 
And  in  the  Packet  there  writ  down  that  doome 
To  be  perform'd  on  them  poyuted  for  him  : 
And  by  great  chance  he  had  his  father's  Seale, 
So  all  was  done  without  discoverie. 

Queene.  Thankes  be  to  heaven  for  blessing  of  the  prince, 
Horatio  once  againe  I  take  my  leave, 
With  thousand  mothers  blessings  to  my  sonne. 

Horat.  Madam  adue." 
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ILLTJSTRATIYB  COMMENTS. 


ACT  V. 


(1)   Scene  I. — Arpal,  he  that  u  not  guilty  qf  hit 
death  thoHens  not  his  ovn  life.^    Sir  Jooii  Uawkdiia 


hit  own 
sug- 
gested that  Shakespeare  here  designed  a  ridicule  on  the 
legal  and  logical  subtleties  enunciated  in  the  case  of  Dame 
Hale,  as  reported  in  Plowden's  Commentaries.  The  case 
was  this :  her  husband,  Sir  James  Hale,  committed  suicide 
by  drowning  himself  in  a  river,  and  the  point  argued  was 
whether  by  this  act  a  lease  which  he  died  possessed  of 
did  not  accrue  to  the  Crown.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  clown's,  "  If  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it  ai^ues  an 
act;  and  an  act  hath  three  branches;"  reads  amazingly 
like  a  satire  on  the  following : — Serjeant  Walsh  said  that 
— '"The  act  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  is  the 
imagination,  which  is  a  reflection  or  meditation  of  the 
mind,  whether  or  no  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  destroy 
himself,  and  what  way  it  can  be  done.  The  second  is  the 
resolution,  which  is  the  determination  of  the  mind  to 
defttroy  himself,  and  to  do  it  in  this  or  that  particular 
way.  The  third  is  the  perfection,  which  is  the  execution 
of  what  the  mind  has  resolved  to  do.  And  this  perfec- 
tion consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
The  beginning  is  ^e  doing  of  the  act  which  oausea  the 
death,  and  the  end  is  the  death,  which  is  only  a  sequel  to 
the  act."    &c.  &o. 

Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  better  parallel  for, — "  Here 
lies  the  water ;  good  :  here  stands  the  man  ;  good  :  if 
tiie  man  go  to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he 
nill  he,  he  goes, — mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water  come 
to  him  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself : "  &c. — ^than 
what  follows,  in  the  ailment  of  the  judges,  vie.  Wes- 
ton, Anthony  Brown,  and  Lord  I)yer,  "  Su*  James  Hale 
was  dead,  and  how  came  he  to  his  death  ?  It  may  be 
answered  By  drowning.  And  who  drowned  him  ?  Sir 
James  Hale.  And  when  did  he  drown  him  ?  In  his  life- 
time. So  that  Sir  James  Hale  being  alive,  caused  Sir 
James  Hale  to  die ;  and  the  act  of  the  living  man  was  the 
death  of  the  dead  man.  And  then  for  this  offence  it  is 
reasonable  to  punish  the  living  man  who  committed  the 
offence,  and  not  the  dead  man.     &c. 


(2)  Scene  I. — In  yoiUh,  when  I  did  love,  did  love,  <i^.] 
The  three  stanzas  sung  by  the  grave-digger  are  a  barbarous 
version  of  a  sonnet  said  to  have  been  written  by  Lord 
Vauz,  one  copy  of  which,  with  music,  has  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Rimbault,  in  MS.  Sloane,  No.  4900  :  another,  un- 
accompanied by  music,  is  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  1703. 
The  whole  poem,  too,  may  be  seen  in  Tottel's  Miscellany, 
1557,  and  nas  been  reprinted  in  Percy's  Reliques,  Vol.  I. 
p.  190,  Edition  1812,  and  in  Bell's  Edition,  1854,  where 
the  words  are  thus  given ; — 

"  TkB   AOXD  LoVSR   RxHOUMCCTH   LOVJB. 

"  I  loathe  that  I  did  love, 

In  youth  that  I  thought  Rweet, 
As  time  require!  for  my  behove, 
Methinki  they  are  not  meet. 

"  My  luitt  they  do  me  leave, 
My  fancies  all  are  fled, 
And  track  of  time  begin •  to  weave 
Qrey  hairs  upon  my  head. 

"  For  Age  with  stealing  steps 

Hath  clawed  me  with  his  crutchi 
And  lusty  Life  away  she  leaps 
As  there  had  been  none  such. 


II 


My  Muse  doth  not  delight 

Me  as  she  did  before ; 
My  hand  and  pen  are  not  in  plight. 

As  they  have  been  of  yore. 


"  For  Reason  me  denies 
This  youthly  idle  rhyme: 
And  day  by  day  to  me  sh?  crie^, 
*  Leave  off  these  toys  in  time.' 

"  The  wrinkles  in  my  brow, 
The  furrows  in  my  face 
Say,  limping  Age  will  lodge  him  now 
Where  Youth  must  give  him  place. 

"  The  harbinger  of  Death 
To  me  I  see  him  ride, 
The  cough,  the  cold,  the  gasping  breath 
Doth  bid  me  to  provide 

"  A  pickaxe  and  a  spade, 

And  eke  a  shrouding  sheet, 
A  house  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  most  meet. 

"  Methinks  I  hear  the  clerk, 
That  knolls  the  careful  knell. 
And  bids  me  leave  my  woeful  work. 
Ere  Nature  me  compel. 

•*  My  keepers  knit  the  knot 

That  Youth  did  laugh  to  scorn, 
Of  me  that  clean  shall  be  forgot, 
As  I  had  not  been  born. 

"  Thus  must  I  Youth  give  up, 
Whose  badge  I  long  did  wear ; 
To  them  I  yield  the  wanton  cup. 
That  better  may  it  bear. 

'*  Lo,  here  the  bared  skull. 

By  whose  bald  sign  I  know, 
That  stooping  Age  away  shall  pull 
Which  youthfbl  years  did  sow. 

"  For  Beauty  with  her  band 

These  crooked  cares  hath  wrongfat. 
And  shipped  me  into  the  land 
From  whence  I  first  was  brought. 

'*  And  ye  that  bide  behind, 
Have  ye  none  other  trust. 
As  ye  of  clay  were  cast  by  kind. 
So  shall  ye  waste  to  dust.'* 


(8)  Scene  I. — And  mutt  the  inkerUor  hiwue^  katee  «• 
more^  ha  f]  We  have  something  very  like  these  reflectioM 
in  Thomas  Randolph's  comedy  of  "The  JmJous  Lovers," 

Elayed  before  Charles  the  Second  at  Cambridge,  and  pob- 
shed  at  Oxford,  1668  :~ 

"  Sexton.  {Shewing  a  skull.}  This  was  a  poetical  noddle.  O 
the  sweet  lines,  choice  language,  eloquent  figures,  besides  the 
Jests,  half  Jests,  quarter  Jests,  and  quibbles  that  have  come  out  of 
these  chaps  that  yawn  so  I  He  has  not  so  much  as  a  new-coined 
complement  to  procure  him  a  supper.  The  be»t  friend  he  haa  taaj 
walk  by  him  now,  and  yet  have  ne'er  a  Jeer  put  upon  him.  His 
mfstris  had  a  little  dog,  deceased  the  other  day,  and  all  the  wtt  In 
his  noddle  could  not  pump  out  an  elegie  to  bewail  it.  He  baa 
been  my  tenant  this  seven  years,  and  in  all  that  while  I  aercr 
heard  him  rail  against  the  times,  or  complain  of  the  ncg^lert  of 
learning.  Melpomene  and  the  rest  of  the  Muse*  have  a  feood  tai« 
on't  that  he's  dead ;  for  while  he  lived,  he  ne'er  left  calling  upeo 
'em.  He  was  burird  (as  most  of  the  tribe)  at  the  charge  of  the 
parish :  and  is  happier  dead  than  alive ;  for  he  has  now  as  mveh 
money  as  the  best  In  the  company, — and  yet  has  left  off  tha 
poetical  way  of  begging,  called  borrowing." — Act  IV.  Sc  S« 

Again,  in  the  next  scene : — 

** Sexton.  Look  here;  this  is  a  lawyer's  sknll.  There 
tongue  in  't  once,  a  damnable  eloquent  tongue,  that  would 
have  perswaded  any  man  to  the  gallows.  This  was  a  tnTtaleat 
busie  fellow,  till  Death  gave  him  his  QMieiu*e$t:  and  yet  I  Temurcd 
to  rob  him  of  his  gown,  and  the  rest  of  his  habillxnenta.  to  the 
very  buckram  bag,  not  leaving  him  so  much  as  a  poor  halfheay 
to  pay  for  his  wafUge,  and  yet  the  good  man  nere  repin'd  at  it.— 
Now  a  man  may  clap  you  o'th'.  eoxcomb  with  his  apside,  ant 
never  stand  in  fear  of  an  action  of  battery." 
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"Thb  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Hamlet  have  long  exercised  the 
ooDJectanJ  ingenuity  of  critics ;  and^  as  we  are  always  loth  to  suppose  that  the  cause  of  defective 
appreh^ision  is  in  ourselves,  the  mystery  has  been  too  commonly  explained  by  the  very  easy  process  of 
aeiting  it  down  as  in  &ct  inexplicable,  and  by  resolving  the  phenomenon  into  a  misgrowtb,  or  lusus,  of 
the  capricious  and  irregular  genius  of  Shakspeare.    The  shallow  and  stupid  arrogance  of  these  vulgar 
and  indolent  decisions,  I  would  fain  do  my  best  to  expose.     I  believe  the  character  of  Hamlet  may  be 
traced  to  Shakspeare's  deep  and  accurate  science  in  mental  philosophy.    Indeed,  that  this  character 
must  have  some  connexion  with  the  common  fundamental  laws  of  our  nature,  may  be  assumed  from 
the  fitct^  that  Hamlet  has  been  the  darling  of  every  country  in  which  the  literature  of  England  haa 
been  fostered.     In  order  to  understand  him,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  reflect  on  the  constitution  of 
oar  own  mincU.    Man  is  distinguished  from  the  brute  animals  in  proportion  as  thought  prevails  over 
tense ;  but  in  the  healthy  processes  of  the  mind,  a  balance  is  constantly  maintained  between  the 
impressions  from  outward  objects  and  the  inward  operations  of  the  intellect ; — for  if  there  be  an 
overbalance  in  the  contemplative  faculty,  man  thereby  becomes  the  creature  of  mere  meditation,  and 
loses  his  natural  power  of  action.     Now,  one  of  Shakspeare's  modes  of  creating  characters  is,  to 
ooDoeive  any  one  intellectual  or  moral  Daculty  in  morbid  excess,  and  then  to  place  himself,  Shakspeare, 
thus  mutilated  or  diseased,  under  given  circumstances.    In  Hamlet,  he  seems  to  have  wished  to 
exemplify  the  moral  necessity  of  a  due  balance  between  our  attention  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  and 
onr  meditation  on  the  workings  of  our  minds, — an  equilibrium  between  the  real  and  the  imaginary 
worlds.    In  Hamlet,  this  balance  is  disturbed  ;  his  thoughts  and  the  images  of  his  fancy  are  far  more 
▼ivid  than  his  actual  perceptions ;  and  his  very  perceptions,  instantly  passing  through  the  medium  of 
his  oontemplatioDS,  acquire,  as  they  pass,  a  form  and  a  colour  not  naturally  their  own.    Hence  we  see  a 
great,  an  almost  enormous,  intellectual  activity,  and  a  proportionate  aversion  to  real  action  consequent 
QpoQ  it,  with   all  its  symptoms  and  accompanying  qualities.    This  character  Shakspeare  places  in 
circimistances  under  which  it  is  obliged  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.     Hamlet  is  brave  and 
careless  of  death ;  but  he  vacillates  from  sensibility,  and  procrastinates  from  thought,  and  loses  the 
power  of  action  in  the  energy  of  resolve.    Thus  it  is  that  this  tragedy  presents  a  direct  contrast  to 
that  of  'Macbeth;'   the  one  proceeds  with  the  utmost  slowness,  the  other  with  a  crowded  and 
breathl^s  rapidity. 

''The  effect  of  this  overbalance  of  the  imaginative  power  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  everlasting 
broodings  and  superfluous  activities  of  Hamlet's  mind,  which,  unseated  from  its  healthy  relation,  is 
ftmstantly  occupied  with  the  world  within,  and  abstracted  from  the  world  without, — giving  substance  to 
■hadows,  and  throwing  a  mist  over  all  common-place  actualities.  It  is  the  nature  of  thought  to  be 
iadefiaite ; — definiteness  belongs  to  external  imagery  alone.  Hence  it  is  that  the  sense  of  sublimity 
•rises,  not  fromi  the  sight  of  an  outward  object,  but  from  the  beholder's  reflection  upon  it ;— not  from 
the  sensuous  impression,  but  from  the  imaginative  reflex.  Few  have  seen  a  celebrated  waterfall 
without  feeling  something  akin  to  disappointment ;  it  is  only  subsequently  that  the  image  comes  back 
foil  into  the  mind,  and  brings  with  it  a  train  of  grand  or  beautiful  associations.  Hamlet  feels  this  ; 
his  senses  are  in  a  state  of  trance,  and  he  looks  upon  external  things  as  hieroglyphics.    His  soliloquy, — 

'  O  !  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt/  &c.— 

firings  from  that  craving  after  the  indefinite — for  that  which  is  not — which  most  easily  besets  men  of 
fBoios ;  and  the  self-delusion  common  to  this  temper  of  mind  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  character 
irtiich  Hamlet  gives  of  himself,— 
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* It  cannot  be 

But  I  am  pigeon-liveredf  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter.' 

He  mistakes  the  seeing  his  chains  for  the  breaking  them ;  delays  action  till  action  is  of  no  use ;  and 
dies  the  victim  of  mere  circumstance  and  accident." — Coleridgb. 

" '  Hamlet '  is  singular  in  its  kind ;  a  tragedy  of  thought,  inspired  hj  continual  and  neveivsatisfied 
meditation  on  human  destiny  and  the  dark  perplexity  of  the  events  of  this  world,  and  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  very  same  meditation  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  This  enigmatical  work  resembles 
those  irrational  equations  in  which  a  fraction  of  unknown  magnitude  always  remains,  that  will  iu  no 
way  admit  of  solution.  Much  has  been  said,  much  written,  on  this  piece,  and  yet  no  thinking  head, 
who  anew  expresses  himself  on  it,  will  (in  his  view  of  the  connexion  and  the  signification  of  all  the 
parts)  entirely  coincide  with  his  predecessors.  What  naturally  most  astonishes  us  is,  the  fact  that  with 
such  hidden  purposes — with  a  foundation  laid  in  such  imfathomable  depth,  the  whole  should,  at  a  first 
view,  exhibit  an  extremely  popular  appearance.  The  dread  appearance  of  the  Ghost  takes  possession 
of  the  mind  and  the  imagination  almost  at  the  very  commencement ;  then  the  play  within  the  play,  in 
which,  as  in  a  glass,  we  see  reflected  the  crime,  whose  fruitlessly  attempted  punishment  constitutes  the 
subject-matter  of  tiie  piece  ;  the  alarm  with  which  it  fills  the  King ;  Hamlet's  pretended,  and  Ophelia's 
real  madness ;  her  death  and  burial ;  the  meeting  of  Hamlet  and  Laertes  at  her  grave ;  their  combat^ 
and  the  grand  determination  ;  lastly,  the  appearance  of  the  young  hero  Fortinbras,  who;,  with  warlike 
pomp,  pays  the  last  honours  to  an  extinct  family  of  kings ;  the  interspersion  of  comic  characteiiBtic 
scenes  with  Polonius,  the  oourtiers,  and  the  gravediggers,  which  have  all  of  them  their  significatioD, — 
all  this  fills  the  stage  with  an  animated  and  varied  movement.  The  only  circumstance  from  which  tins 
piece  might  be  judged  to  be  less  theatrical  than  other  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  is,  that  in  the  last  scenes 
the  main  action  either  stands  still  or  appears  to  retrograde.  This,  however,  was  inevitable,  and  lay  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  whole  is  intended  to  show  that  a  calculating  oonsideraiion,  which 
exhausts  all  the  relations  and  possible  consequences  of  a  deed,  must  cripple  the  power  of  acting ;  as 
Hamlet  himself  expresses  it,-— 

'  And  thns  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o*er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  | 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awiy, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.' 

With  respect  to  Hamlet's  character :  I  cannot,  as  I  understand  the  poet's  views,  pronounce  altogether 
so  favourable  a  sentence  upon  it  as  Qoethe  does.  He  is,  it  is  true,  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  a  prinoa 
of  royal  manners,  endowed  with  the  finest  sense  of  propriety,  susceptible  of  noble  ambition,  and  open 
iu  the  highest  degree  to  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  that  excellence  in  others  of  which  he  himself  is 
deficient.  He  acts  the  part  of  madness  with  unrivalled  power,  convincing  the  persons  who  are  sent  to 
examine  into  his  supposed  loss  of  reason,  merely  by  telling  them  unwelcome  truths,  and  rallying  them 
with  the  most  caustic  wit.  But  in  the  resolutions  which  he  so  often  embraces  and  always  leaves 
unexecuted,  his  weakness  is  too  apparent :  he  does  himself  only  justice  when  he  implies  that  there  is 
no  greater  dissimilarity  than  between  himself  and  Hercules.  He  is  not  solely  impelled  by  neoeeaity  to 
artifice  and  dissimulation,  he  has  a  natural  inclination  for  crooked  ways ;  he  is  a  hypocrite  towards 
himself ;  his  far-fetched  scruples  are  often  mere  pretexts  to  cover  his  want  of  determination :  thoughts, 
as  he  says  on  a  different  occasion,  which  have 

'  ^—  but  one  part  wisdom 
And  ever  three  parts  coward.' 

He  has  been  chiefly  condemned  both  for  his  harshness  in  repulsing  the  love  of  Ophelia^  which  he 

himself  had  cherished,  and  for  his  insensibility  at  her  death.    But  he  is  too  much  overwhelmed  with 

his  own  sorrow  to  have  any  compassion  to  spare  for  others ;  besides,  his  outward  indifference  gives  us 

by  no  means  the  measure  of  his  internal  perturbation.    On  the  other  hand,  we  evidently  perceive  in 

him  a  malicious  joy,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his  enemies,  more  through  necessity  and 

accident,  which  alone  are  able  to  impel  him  to  quick  and  decisive  measures,  than  by  the  merit  of  hia 

own  courage,  as  he  himself  confesses  after  the  murder  of  Polonius,  and  with  respect  to  Roeencrants 

and  Quildenstem.    Hamlet  has  no  firm  belief  either  in  himself  or  in  anything  else :  from  expressiona 
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of  religious  confictonoe  he  passes  over  to  sceptical  doubts ;  he  believes  in  the  Ghost  of  his  father  as 
long  as  he  sees  it,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  disappeared,  it  appears  to  him  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
deception.*  He  has  even  gone  so  feur  as  to  say, '  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so ;'  with  him  the  poet  loses  himself  here  in  labyrinths  of  thought,  in  which  neither  end  nor 
beginning  is  discoverable.  The  stars  themselves,  from  the  course  of  events,  afford  no  answer  to  the 
question  so  ui^ntly  proposed  to  them.  A  voice  from  another  world,  commissioned,  it  would  appear, 
by  heaven,  demands  vengeance  for  a  monstrous  enormity,  and  the  demand  remains  without  effect ;  the 
criminals  are  at  last  punished,  but,  as  it  were,  by  an  accidental  blow,  and  not  in  the  solemn  way 
requisite  to  convey  to  the  world  a  warning  example  of  justice  ;  irresolute  foresight,  cunning  treacher}% 
and  impetuous  rage,  hurry  on  to  a  common  destruction ;  the  less  guilty  and  the  innocent  are  equally 
involved  in  the  general  ruin.  The  destiny  of  humanity  is  there  exhibited  as  a  gigantfc  Sphinx,  whieh 
threatens  to  precipitate  into  the  abyss  of  scepticism  all  who  are  unable  to  solve  her  dreadful  enigmas. 

"  As  one  example  of  the  many  niceties  of  Shakspeare  which  have  never  been  understood,  I  may 
allude  to  the  style  in  which  the  player's  speech  about  Hecuba  is  conceived.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy  among  the  commentators,  whether  this  was  borrowed  by  Shakspeare  from  himself  or 
from  another,  and  whether,  in  the  praise  of  the  piece  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  part,  he  was 
speaking  seriously,  or  merely  meant  to  ridicule  the  tragical  bombast  of  his  contemporaries.  It  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  this  speech  must  not  be  judged  of  by  itself,  but  in  connexion  with 
the  place  where  it  is  introduced.  To  distinguish  it  in  the  play  itself  as  dramatic  poetry,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  rise  above  the  dignified  poetry  of  the  former  in  the  same  proportion  that 
generally  theatrical  elevation  soars  above  simple  nature.  Hence  Shakspeare  has  composed  the  play  in 
'  Hamlet '  altogether  in  sententious  rhymes  full  of  antitheses.  But  this  solemn  and  measured  tone  did 
not  suit  a  speech  in  which  violent  emotion  ought  to  prevail,  and  the  poet  had  no  other  expedient  than 
the  one  of  which  he  made  choice— overcharging  the  pathos.  The  language  ol  the  speech  in  question  is 
certainly  fedsely  emphatical;  but  yet  this  fault  is  so  mixed  up  with  true  grandeur,  that  a  player 
practiscMl  in  artificially  calling  forth  in  himself  the  emotion  he  is  imitating,  may  certainly  be  carried 
away  by  it  Besides,  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that  Shakspeare  knew  so  little  of  his  art,  as  not  to  bo 
aware  that  a  tragedy  in  which  .£neas  had  to  make  a  lengthy  epic  relation  of  a  transaction  that 
happened  so  long  before  as  the  destruction  of  Troy,  could  neither  be  dramatical  nor  theatrical."-— 


**  Conceive  a  prince,  such  as  is  here  painted,  and  that  his  ^Either  suddenly  dies.  Ambition  and  the 
love  of  rule  are  not  the  passions  that  inspire  him.  As  a  king's  son  he  would  have  been  contented ;  but 
now  he  is  first  constrained  to  consider  the  difference  which  separates  a  sovereign  from  a  subject.  The 
crown  was  not  hereditary ;  yet  a  longer  possession  of  it  by  his  father  would  have  strengthened  the 
pretensions  of  an  only  son,  and  secured  his  hopes  of  the  succession.  In  place  of  this,  he  now  beholds 
himself  excluded  by  his  imde,  in  spite  of  specious  promises,  most  probably  for  ever.  He  is* now  poor 
in  goods  and  fstvour,  and  a  stranger  in  the  scene  which  from  youth  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  inherit- 
ance. His  temper  here  assumes  its  first  mournful  tinge.  He  feels  that  now  he  is  not  more— that  he  is 
lean  than  a  private  nobleman ;  he  offers  himself  as  the  servant  of  every  one ;  he  is  not  courteous  and 
condescending,  he  is  needy  and  d^raded. 

^  His  past  condition  he  remembers  as  a  vanished  dream.  It  is  in  vain  that  his  uncle  strives  to  cheer 
fiirn^ — to  present  his  situation  in  another  point  of  view.    The  feeling  of  his  nothingness  will  not  leave 

him. 

^  The  second  stroke  that  came  upon  him  wounded  deeper,  bowed  still  more.  It  was  the  marriage 
of  his  mother.  The  fisdthful  tender  son  had  yet  a  mother,  when  his  father  passed  away.  He  hoped,  in 
the  company  of  his  surviving  noble-minded  parent,  to  reverence  the  heroic  form  of  the  departed ;  but 
his  mother  too  he  loses,  and  it  is  something  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  of  her.  The  trustful 
image,  which  a  good  child  loves  to  form  of  its  parents,  is  gone.  With  the  dead  there  is  no  help ;  on  the 
living  no  hold.    She  also  is  a  woman,  and  her  name  is  Frailty,  like  that  of  all  her  sex. 

^  Now  first  does  he  feel  himself  completely  bent  and  orphaned ;  and  no  happiness  of  life  can  repay 
what  he  has  lost.    Not  reflective  or  sorrowful  by  nature,  reflection  and  sorrow  have  become  for  him  a 


•  *'  It  has  been  cenraied  as  a  contradiction,  that  Hamlet  in  the 
Mliloqny  on  Mlf-mnrder  should  say,— 

'  The  andiscoTer*d  eonntry,  from  whose  hottrn 
No  txaveUcr  letuxns— ' 


for  was  not  the  Ghost  a  returned  traveller?  Shakspeare,  how- 
ever, purposely  wished  to  show,  that  Hamlet  could  not  fix  him- 
self in  any  conviction  of  any  kind  whatever." 
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heaTj  obligation.  It  is  thus  that  we  see  him  first  enter  on  the  scene.  Figure  to  yourselyes  this  youth, 
this  son  of  princes ;  conceive  him  vividly,  bring  his  state  before  your  eyes,  and  then  observe  him 
when  he  leariis  that  his  father's  spirit  walks ;  stand  by  him  in  the  terrors  of  the  nighty  when  the 
venerable  ghost  itself  appears  before  him.  A  horrid  shudder  passes  ovei:  him ;  he  speaks  to  the 
mysterious  form  ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him  ;  he  follows  it  and  hears.  The  fearful  accusation  of  his  unde 
rings  in  his  ears  ;  the  summons  to  revenge,  and  the  piercing,  oft-repeated  prayer,  '  Bemember  me !' 

**  And  when  the  ghost  has  vanished,  who  is  it  that  stands  before  us  7  A  young  hero  panting  for 
vengeance  ?  A  prince  by  birth,  rejoicing  to  be  called  to  punish  the  usurper  of  his  crown  ?  No ! 
trouble  and  astonishifient  take  hold  of  the  solitary  young  man :  he  grows  bitter  against  smiling  viUiiins, 
swears  that  he  will  not  fo]*get  the  spirit,  and  concludes  with  the  significant  ejaculation, — 

'  The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right  I ' 

In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  the  key  to  Hamlef  s  whole  procedure.  To  me  it  is  clear  that 
Shakspeare  meant,  in  the  present  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit 
for  the  performance  of  it.  In  this  view  the  whole  piece  seems  to  me  to  be  composed.  There  is  an 
oak-tree  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which  should  have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bosom ; — ^the 
roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered. 

"A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero, 
sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not  cast  away.  All  duties  are  holy  for  him  ; 
the  present  is  too  hard.  Impossibilities  have  been  required  of  him ; — ^not  in  themselves  impossibilities, 
but  such  for  him.  He  winds,  and  turns,  and  torments  himself ;  he  advances  and  recoils ;  is  ever  put  in 
mind,  ever  puts  himself  in  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  his  purpose  from  his  thoughts ;  yet  still 
without  recovering  his  peace  of  mind." — ^Goethe. 

"  This  is  that  Hamlet  the  Dane  whom  we  read  of  in  our  youth,  and  whom  we  seem  almost  to 
remember  in  our  after  years  ; — ^he  who  made  that  famous  soliloquy  on  life,  who  gave  the  advice  to  the 
players,  who  thought  '  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  a  sterile  promontory,  and  this  brave  o'erhanging 
firmament,  the  air — ^this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of 
"vapours ;'  whom  'man  delighted  not,  nor  woman  neither ;'  he  who  talked  with  the  gravediggers,  and 
moralised  on  Yorick's  skull ;  the  schoolfellow  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  at  Wittenberg ;  the 
fiiend  of  Horatio ;  the  lover  of  Ophelia ;  he  that  was  mad  and  sent  to  England ;  the  slow  avenger  of 
his  father's  death ;  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Horwendillus  five  hundred  years  before  we  were  bom,  but 
all  whose  thoughts  ^e  seem  to  know  as  well  as  we  do  our  own,  because  we  have  read  them  in  Shake- 
speare. 

"  Hamlet  is  a  name  ;  his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the  idle  coinage  of  the  poet*s  brain.    What,  then, 

are  they  not  real  ?    They  are  as  real  as  our  own  thoughts  ;  their  reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind.    It  is 

we  who  are  Hamlet.    This  play  has  a  prophetic  truth,  which  is  above  that  of  history.    Whoever  has 

become  thoughtful  and  melancholy  through  his  own  mishaps  or  those  of  others ;  whoever  has  borne 

about  with  him  the  clouded  brow  of  reflection,  and  thought  himself  '  too  much  i'  the  sun  ;*  whoever 

has  seen  the  golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  envious  mists  rising  in  his  own  breast,  and  could  find  in 

the  world  before  him  only  a  dull  blank  with  nothing  left  remarkable  in  it ;  whoever  has  known  '  the 

pangs  of  despised  love,  the  insolence  of  office,  or  the  spurns  which  patient  merit  of  the  imworthy 

takes  ;'  he  who  has  felt  his  mind  sink  within  him,  and  sadness  cling  to  his  heart  like  a  malady,  who  has 

had  his  hopes  blighted  and  his  youth  staggered  by  the  apparitions  of  strange  things  ;  who  cannot  be 

well  at  easo  while  he  sees  evil  hovering  near  him  like  a  spectre  ;  whose  powers  of  action  have  been 

eaten  up  by  thought, — he  to  whom  the  universe  seems  infinite,  and  himself  nothing ;  whose  bitterness 

of  soul  makes  him  careless  of  consequences,  and  who  goes  to  a  play  as  his  best  resource  to  shove  off, 

to  a  second  remove,  the  evils  of  life,  by  a  mock-representation  of  them — ^this  is  the  true  Hamlet.'* — 

Hazuit. 
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JULIUS    CIISAR. 


This  tragedy,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  was  first  published  in  the  folio  collection  of 
1623,  where  it  is  printed  with,  for  that  volume,  a  remarkable  exemption  from  typographical 
iDaocuracies.  The  date  of  its  production  is  less  certain.  Malone,  in  his  "  Attempt  to  ascertain 
the  order  in  which  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  were  written,"  concludes  that  it  could  not  have 
been  composed  before  1607;  but,  as  his  argument  mainly  rests  upon  the  fact  that  a  tragedy  with 
the  same  title  by  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sterline,  was  printed  in  London  that 
year,*  from  which  he  conjectured  Shakespeare  had  derived  one  or  two  ideas,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  Upon  si^er  grounds,  we  think,  Mr.  Collier  believes  that  Shakespeare's  '*  Julius 
Cesar''  was  mitten  and  acted  before  1603.  In  Act  Y.  Sc.  5,  it  will  be  remembered,  Antony 
pays  a  beautifiil  tribute  to  the  character  of  Brutus, — 

"  His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  tke  elements 
So  mufd  in  htm,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  Thu  vcls  a  man  /  ** 

Referring  to  this  passage,  Mr.  Collier  observes,  "  In  Drayton's  *  Barons'  Wars,'  Book  in. 
edit.  8vo.  1603,  p.  61,  we  meet  with  the  subsequent  stanza.  The  author  is  speaking  of 
Mortimer : — 

"  'Such  one  he  was,  of  him  we  boldly  say, 
In  whose  rich  souJ  all  soirereign  powers  did  suit, 
In  whom  in  peace  th*  element*  alt  lay 
So  mi£dy  as  none  could  sovereignty  impute ; 
As  all  did  govern,  yet  all  did  obey : 
His  lively  temper  was  so  absolute, 
That't  seem'd,  when  heaven  his  model  first  began, 
In  him  it  show'd  ^e}/ec<io9(  of  a  man* 

Italic  type  is  hardly  necessary  to  establish  that  one  poet  must  have  avuled  himself,  not  only  of 
the  thought,  but  of  the  very  words  of  the  other.  The  question  is,  was  Shakespeare  indebted  to 
Drayton,  or  Drayton  to  Shakespeare  ?  We  shall  not  enter  into  general  probabilities,  founded 
upon  the  original  and  exhausUess  stores  of  the  mind  of  our  great  dramatist,  but  advert  to  a  few 
dates,  which,  we  think,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  Drayton,  having  heard  '  Julius  Ciesar '  at  a 
theatre,  or  seen  it  in  manuscript,  before  1603,  applied  to  his  own  purpose,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
what,  in  fact,  belonged  to  another  poet. 

''  Drayton's  *  Barns'  Wars '  first  appeared  in  1596,  4to.,  under  the  title  of  '  Mortimeriados.' 
Malone  had  a  copy  without  date,  and  he  and  Steevens  erroneously  imagined  that  the  poem  had 
been  originally  printed  in  1598.  In  the  4to.  of  1596,  and  in  the  undated  edition,  it  is  not 
divided  into  books,  and  is  in  seven-line  stanzas ;  and  what  is  there  said  of  Mortimer  bears  no 
likenesB  whatever  to  Shakespeare's  expressions  in  '  Julius  Csesar.'  Drayton  afterwards  changed 
the  title  from  *  Mortimeriados '  to  '  The  Barons'  Wars,'  and  remodelled  the  whole  historical 
poem,  altering  the  stanza  from  the  English  ballad  form  to  the  Italian  ottava  7'ima.  This  course 
he  took  before  1603,  when  it  came  out  in  octavo,  with  the  stanza  first  quoted,  which  contains  so 
marked  a  similarity  to  the  lines  from  '  Julius  Csesar.'  We  apprehend  ^at  he  did  so,  because  he 
had  heard  or  seen  Shakespeare's  tragedy  before  1603;  and  we  think  that  strong  presumptive 


sen  onaKospeares  trageay  oeiore  louo;  ana  we  tnmK  tnat  scro 

*  It  was  published  in  Scotland,  of  which  Malone  was  not  aware,  three  yean  before. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

proof  that  he  was  the  borrower  and  not  Shakespeare,  is  deriyed  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
subsequent  impressions  of  the  '  Barons'  Wars/  in  1605,  1607,  1608,  1610,  and  1613,  the 
stanza  remained  precisely  as  in  the  edition  of  1603 :  but  in  1619,  after  Shakespeare's  death  and 
before  '  Julius  Ceesar '  was  printed,  Drayton  made  even  a  nearer  approach  to  the  words  of  his 
original,  thus : — 

'"He  was  a  man,  then  boldly  dare  to  say, 
In  whose  rich  soul  the  virtues  well  did  suit ; 
In  whom  so  mij^d  the  elements  did  lay. 
That  none  to  one  could  sovereignty  impute ; 
As  all  did  govern,  so  did  all  obey  : 
He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute, 
As  that  it  seem'd,  when  Nature  him  began, 
She  meant  to  show  ail  thai  migfd  he  in  num. 


f  »f 


We  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Collier  has  made  out  a  very  strong  case, — all  but 
proved,  indeed,  that  in  this  instance  Drayton  was  the  borrower,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  is  of  an  earlier  date  by  some  years  than  Malone  and  others  had  supposed. 

The  material  incidents  of  this  tragedy  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  North's  translation 
of  Plutarch ;  but  as  there  was  a  Latin  play  upon  the  subject  of  Caesar — "  Epilogus  Csesaris 
Interfecti,"  &c. — written  by  Dr.  Kichard  Eedes,  which  was  played  at  Chrbt's  Church  Coll., 
Oxford,  in  1582,  and  an  old  anonymous  play  in  English,  of  Uie  Eame  age,  it  is  possible  that 
Shakespeare  may  have  incurred  some  obligations  to  one  or  both  of  these. 


|twjfftis  ifprMttttelr. 


Triumvirs^  after  the  death 
of  Julius  Caesar. 


Julius  C^sar. 

octavius  c^sab, 

Marcus  Antonius, 

M.  ^Ehil.  Lepidus,  , 

OiosBO,  PuBLius,  PopTLius  Lbna  ;  Senators. 

Marcus  Brutus,       ^ 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

CUTNA, 

TREB05IU8, 

LlOARIUB, 

Deciub  Brutus, 
Mbtellub  Cimber, 


CoTupircUors    against 
Julius  Cesar. 


Flavius  and  Marullus,  Tribunes. 
Artehidorus,  a  Sophist  of  Cnidos. 
CiKXA,  a  Poet,    Another  Poet 
A  Soothsayer. 

LUOILIUS,   TiTINIUS,  MSSSALA,  ToUNO  CaTO, 

and  YoLUMNius ;  Friends  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

Varro,  Clitus,  Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius, 
Dardanius  ;  Servants  to  Brutus. 

PiNDARUS,  Servant  to  Cassius. 


Calpburnia,  Wife  to  Julius  Caesar. 
Portia,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  CUiaenSf  Guards,  Attendants,  die, 

SCENE,— DwWn^  a  great  part  of  the  Play  at  Rome  ;  afterwards  at  Sardis  ;  and  near  Fhilifpl 
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SCENE  I.— Borne.     A  Street. 


I  rabbU  of 


Flat.  Hence  I  home,  jon  idle  creatures,  get 
you  home ; 
l»  this  a  holiday  ?     "What  I  kuoir  jou  not. 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your    prufeesion? — Speak,   what    trade    art 

1  CiT.  "Why,  HT,  a  carpenter. 

Hab.  Where    is  thy   leather  apron   and  thy 
rule? 
What  doflt  thou  with  thy  begt  apparel  on  ? — 
i'ou,  air,  what  trade  are  you  ? 

cction  0nt  DVdB  irj  ThtQbalA,  the  old 


m^lii 


diimlT.]  StrliiiUf,  wWumI  amMfiiifr' 


2  CiT.  Truly,  air,  in  respect  of  a  fine  woricman, 
I  am  bnt,  as  you  would  eaj,  a  cobbler. 

Mas.  But  what  trade  art  thou?  Answer  me 
directly." 

2  CiT.  A  trade,  air,  that  I  hope  I  may  nw 
with  a  safe  conscience ;  which  ia,  indeed,  sir,  a 
mender  of  bad  aoles. 

Mas.  What  trade,  thou  knave  ?  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade  ?  * 

2  Crr.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out 
with  me :  yet  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend 
you. 

Mas.  "What  meanest  thou  by  that?  Mend 
me,  thou  saucy  fellow  ? 

2  Crr.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 


ACT  I.] 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[SC£NI  II. 


Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  CiT.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is  with 
the  awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters, 
nor  women's  matters,  but  with  awl/  I  am,  indeed, 
sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes;  when  they  are  in 
great  danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men 
as  ever  trod  upon  neat's-leather  have  gone  upon 
my  handiwork. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to- 
day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  CiT.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday,  to  see  Csesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 

Mab.   Wherefore    rejoice  ?      What    conquest 
brings  he  home  ?** 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Bome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 

things ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Bome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Bome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  jour  sounds, 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Bo  gone ! 

Bun  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees^ 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.  Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,  for  this 
fault. 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort ; 
Draw  them  to  Tiber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. — 

[BxeurU  Citizens. 
See,  wb^r  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 


»  I  meddle  yriih  no  tradesman's  matters,  &c.]  Farmer  conjec- 
tured that  the  true  reading  is,  "  I  meddle  with  no  trade,  man's 
matters,"  ftc;  and,  substituting  tradet  for  trade,  we  incline  to 
his  opinion. 

»>  wherefore  rejoice  t  &c.]  "  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c.  44  ( A.  u.  c.  709),  when  Caesar,  having  returned  from  Spain  in 
the  preceding  October,  after  defeating  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  the 
Battle  of  Munda  (fought  17  March,  b.  c.  45),  had  been  appointed 
Consul  for  the  nexr  ten  years,  and  Dictator  for  li''e.  The  festival 
of  the  Lupercalia,  at  which  be  was  offered  and  declined  the  crown, 
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Gro  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 

This  way  will  I :  disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.* 

Mab.  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flay.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.     1 11  about. 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thicL 
These    growing  featiiera  pluck'd  from    Cssar's 

wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
"VMio  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.      [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II,— TTie  same.    A  public  Place. 

Enter,  in  procession,  tdth  music,  Cjesab  ;  Ak- 
TONY,/or  the  course  ;  Calphubnia,  Pobtu, 
Decius,  Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Casca,  a  great  crowd  following ;  amxmg 
them  a  Soothsayer. 

C^s.  Calphumia, — 

Casca.  Peace,  ho !  Csesar  speaks. 

\MtLsic  ceases. 

Cjbs.  Calphumia, — 

Cal.  Here,  my  lord. 

C^s.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way. 
When  he  doth  run  his  course.(l) — ^Antoniua, — 

Ant.  Csesar,  my  lord. 

CiES.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius^ 
To  touch  Calphumia ;  for  our  elders  saj. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase. 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

Wlicn  Csesar  says,  Do  this,  it  is  perform'd. 

CiES.  Set  on ;  and  leave  no  ceremonj  out. 

Sooth.  Csesar! 

Cjes.  Ha!    Who  calls? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still: — peace  yet 
again  !  ^  [Music  ceases. 

Cxs.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  caHs  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music. 
Cry,  CoMar.     Speak ;  Csesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 

SooTH.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

CiEs.  What  man  is  that  ? 


was  celebrated  isth  February,  b.c.  44,  and  he  was  asi 

15th  March  following,  being  then   in   his  fifty-aizth  year.**— 

Ckaik's  English  of  Shakespmre,  p.  71. 

c  —  with  ceremonies.]    See  note  («),  p.  2S,  Vol.  11. 

d  Bid  every  noise  be  still :— peace  yet  a|^  1]  If  tliU  did  not 
originally  form  a  continuation  of  CiBsar's  prevloua  apeecli,  tha 
regulation  we  presume  to  have  been : — 

"  Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still :— peace  yet  I 
Cma.  Agftin ! 

Who  is  it,"  &c. 


ACT  L] 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[SGE5B  11. 


B&u.  A  Bootbsajer,  bids  jou  beware  tbe  idee 
of  March. 

Ojk.  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cas.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng :  look  upon 
Csesar. 

CiBB,  What  saj'st  thou  to  me  now?  speak  once 
again. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  Ides*  of  March. 

CiBS.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him ; — ^paas. 
[Seniiet,     Exeunt  all  but  Bbutus  and  Carsius. 

Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bar.  Not  I. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I  '11  leave  you. 

Cab.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bbit.  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceiv'd :  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  torn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely^  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am, 
Of  latey  with  passions  of  some  difference. 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself, 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours ; 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one) 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cas.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion; 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thooghts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tdl  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bbu.  No,  Cassius :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
Bat  by  reflection  by®  some  other  things. 

Cas.  'TIS  just: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Tour  hidden  wordiiness  into  your  eye. 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard, 
Wh««  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Home, 
(Elxoept  immortal  Csesar)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  undemeatii  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bbu.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 


*  The  Ides  of  March.}    Tbe  Ides  (Idiu)  fell  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Iby,  Jolj,  and  Octobei,  and  on  the  ISth  of  the  remaining 


h  Merely— 1  pHrelv,  toUlfft  entirelf. 

c  Bmi  6jr  t^jUelion  vj  totme  other  thlngi.}  Here,  not  Improbably, 
tte  poet  wrote, — 

** "  o/  tome  other  thinga," 


That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 

For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ?  v 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to 
hear: 
And,  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,*  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  shout. 

Bbu.  What  means  this  shouting  ?     I  do  fear 
the  people 
Choose  Csesar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bbu.  I  would  not,  Cassius;  yet  I  love  him 
well. — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Csssar ;  so  were  you : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he ; 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Csasar  said  to  me,  Dar*st  thou,  OassitUy  now, 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  svrim  to  yonder  point  ? — Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy: 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed. 


or,— 

"  "--from  iome  other  thinga," 
the  second  "by"  in  the  old  text  being  an  accidental  repetition  of 
the  compositor. 

d  Were  I  a  common  laugher,—]  Rowe*s  correction ;  the  old 
copy  having,  "  Laughter."  As  Mr.  Cralk  remarks,  neither  word 
seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory. 
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JULIUS  CiBSAR. 


[8CXVB  ri. 


Cesar  cried,  Help  me,  Castius,  or  I  sink. 

1,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troj  upon  his  shoulder 

The  old  Anchises  hear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 

Did  I  the  tired  CsBsar :  and  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 

If  Ca^ar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

Ajid,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  't  is  true,  this  god  did  shake: 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 

Did  lose  his  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Homans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  1  it  cried.  Give  me  sows  drink,  Titinius, 

Afi  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.      [Flourish,  and  shotU. 

Bbu.  Another  general  shout  I 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Ceesar. 
Cab.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 

world 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,   and   Ccesar :    what  should   be  in  that 

Ccesarf 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  'em, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Ccesar, 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  does  this  our  Csesar  feed. 
That   he  is  grown  so   great?     Age,   thou   art 

sham'd  I 
Home,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When   could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of 

Bome, 


*  —  teide  iralks — ]  Modem  editors  nearly  all  adopt  the  emen- 
dation, wide  walls,  proposed  by  Rowe,  but  the  original,  "wide 
walkti"  i.e.  "  spacious  bounds,"  ought  not  to  be  dii«placed. 

"  In  the  time  of  civill  warres  the  souldiers  of  the  Castell  and 
chanons  of  Old  Sarum  fell  at  ods,  insomuch  that  after  other 
tallies  they  fell  at  last  to  sad  blowes.  It  happened  therefore  in  a 
rogation  weeke  that  the  clergie  going  in  solemne  procession  a 
contro^ersie  fell  betweene  them  about  certeine  walket  and  limiU 
which  the  one  side  claimed  and  the  other  denied.  Such  also  was 
the  hot  entertainment  on  eoh  part,  that  at  the  last  the  Castellanes 
espieng  their  tbne,  gate  betweene  the  cleargie  and  the  towne,  and 
•o  ootled  them  at  they  returned  homeward,  that  they  feared  anie 
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That  her  wide  walks  *  enoompass'd  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Bome  indeed,  and  room  enough 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O,  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Bome, 
As  easily  as  a  king  ! 

Bbu.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am   nothing 
jealous; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim ; 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shaU  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  further  moVd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  thia ; 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Bome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cab.  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus.  [taming. 

Bbu.  The  games  are  done,  and  Ceesar  is  re- 

Cas.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the 
sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  has  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Re-enter  Qm&ab,  and  his  Train. 

Bbu.  I  will  do  so : — ^but,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Csesar'a  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train  : 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cas.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

C^s.  Antonius, — 

Ant.  Csesar. 

CiBS.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  Cat; 
Sleek- headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights : 
Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangot^us.*^ 

Ant.  Fear  him  not,  CsBsar,  he's  not  dangerous; 
He  is  a  noble  Boman,  and  well  given. 


more  to  gang  about  their  bounda  for  a  yeare. — ^Ho£Zvia«i»*s  !>•> 
Mcription  ofJBritainet  p.  67. 

^  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  (kt ;  '*  Sio.}  So  in  Kordi'a 
translation  of  PluUrch's  Life  of  Julius  Cesar:— *' Cesar  also  had 
Cassius  in  great  Jealousie,  and  suspected  him  much :  whereupon 
he  said  on  a  time  to  his  IViends,  what  wil  Cassius  do,  thtnke  y  I 
I  like  not  his  pale  lookes.  Another  time  when  Csmm  Meads 
complained  unto  him  of  Antonius  and  DolabeUa,  that  they  p«^ 
tended  some  mischiefe  towards  him,  he  answered  them  agaioa,  A» 
for  those  Ikt  men  and  smooth  combed  heads,  quoth  he,  I  never 
reckon  of  them ;  but  these  pale  visaged  and  euion  kaae  people,  I 
feare  them  most,  meaning  Brutus  and  Caaaiut.'* 


CxB.  Would  Ii«  were  fatter! — but  I  tear  him  not: 
Yet  if  mjr  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  DOl  know  the  man  1  should  aroid 
So  BOon  M  that  spare  Caauus.     He  readB  much ; 
He  ia  a  great  obeerrer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  tbroogh  the  deeds  of  men:    he  loves  no 

A»  tbon  dost,  Antony ;  he  heats  no  muaic : 
SeMoin  he  amilea ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
A»  if  be  mock'd  himself,  and  acom'd  his  spirit 
Tku  eonld  be  moT'd  to  smile  at  any-thing. 
Socb  men  as  be  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whik«  they  behold  a  greater  than  tfaemselTes ; 
And  tberefoi«  are  the;  vei;  dangerous, 
I  nUfaer  tell  tbee  what  is  to  be  lear'd 
Than  what  I  fear, — for  always  I  am  Giesar. 
Oome  on  my  right  band,  for  this  ear  is  deaf, 
And  tell  me  truly  what  tbou  think'st  of  him. 

{SxeutU    CssAR  attd   his   Train.     Casca 
gta]i$  hekind. 
CiscA.  You  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak  j  would  you 

speak  with  me  'I 
Bsu.  Ay,  Cases;  tell  us  what  bath  chanc'd  to- 
day. 
That  Ctoar  looks  so  sad? 
Casca.  Whj,youwere  withhim.wereyounot? 
Bbi7.  I  should  not,  then,  ask  Casca  what  had 

chanc'd. 
Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him  ; 
stid  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back 
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of  his  hand,  thus;  and  then  the  people  UA\  a 
shouting. 

Bbc.  Wbat  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cab.  They  shouted  thrice:  wliat  was  the  last 
cry  for? 

Cabca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bnc.  Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice  ? 

Cabca.  Ay,  marry,  waa't,  and  he  put  it  by 
thrice,  erery  time  gender  than  other ;  and  at  every 
putting^by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas.  UTio  offered  him  the  crown? 

Cabca.  Why,  Antony. 

Bbc.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  banged  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery  ;  I  did  not  mark 
it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown  ; — ^yet 
'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coro- 
nets ; — and,  as  I  told  you,  be  pat  it  by  once ;  but 
for  all  that,  to  my  thinking,  be  would  fain  hare 
had  it.  Then  be  offered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he 
put  it  by  again ;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very 
loth  to  lay  his  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered 
it  the  third  time ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  by :  and 
still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  sbouted,"  and 
clapped  their  chapped  bands,  and  threw  up  their 


ACT  I.] 


JULIUS  C^SAR, 


[SCEHE   III. 


sweaty  nightcaps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stink- 
ing brea&  because  Ctesar  refused  the  crown,  that 
it  had  almost  choked  Csesar  ;(2)  for  he  swooned, 
and  fell  down  at  it :  and  for  mine  own  part,  I 
durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and 
receiving  the  had  air. 

Cab.  But,  soft,  I  pray  you:  what,  did  Csesar 
swoon? 

Casca.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
Soamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bau.  ^Tis  very  like, — he  hath  the  falling  sick- 
ness. 

Cab.  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling  sickness. 

Cabca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but, 
I  am  sure,  Cffisar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he 
pleased  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the 
players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bbu.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceived  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the 
crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered 
them  his  throat  to  cut ! — ^An  I  had  been  a  man  of 
any  occupation,'  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at 
a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell  among  the 
rogues : — and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  him- 
self again,  he  said.  If  ke  had  done  or  said  any-thing 
amiss,  he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his 
infirmity.  Three  or  feur  wenches,  where  I  stood, 
cried  Alas,  good  soul  I — and  forgave  him  with  all 
their  hearts :  but  therels  no  heed  to  be  taken  of 
them ;  if  Caesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers  they 
would  have  done  do  less. 

Bbu.  And  after  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  ? 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cab.  Did  Cicero  say  anything  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cas.  To  what  effect  ?  * 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that  I'll  ne'er  look 
you  i'the  face  again:  but  those  that  understood 
him  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads ; 
but,  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I 
could  tell  you  more  news  too :  MaruUus  and  Fla- 
vius,  for  pulling  scarfe  off  Caesar's  images,  are  put 
to  silence.  Fare  y«u  well.  There  was  more 
foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sap  "with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Cabca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cab.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 


*  An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupation, — ]  If  I  had  been  one 
of  the  mechanics. 

^  C^Mr  doth  bear  me  hard :]  The  commentators  appear  to  hare 
overlooked  the  exact  force  of  this.  It  is  an  expression  borrowed, 
we  believe,  ttom  horsemanship,  equivalent,  literally,  to,  keep*  a 
tipht  reiH  upon  me,  and,  metaphoricaUy,  to,  t/oee  not  tnut  m«,  or 
feare,  or  doubUme:  so  Antony,  in  Act  III.  Be.  1,  says,— 
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Cab.  Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Cabca.  Do  so  :  farewell  both.  [^xi/. 

Bbu.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cab.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Wliich  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bbu.  And  so  it  is.     For  this  time  I  will  leave 
you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you ;  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cab.  I  will  do  so : — till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

\_ExU  Bbutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble  ;  yet,  I  see 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  dispos'd  :  therefore  it  is  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes ; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  *^  but  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.     I  will  this  night. 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Bome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscurely 
Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 
And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[Exit 


SCENE  Ul.—The  game.    A  Street. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter,  from  opposite 
sides,  Cabca,  with  his  sword  drawn,  and 
Cicbbo. 

Cic.  Good  even,  Cadca:   brought  you  Ciesar 
home? 
Why  are  yon  breathless?  and  why  stare  you  so? 

Cabca.  Are  not  you  movM,  when  all  the  sway 
of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?    O,  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds  : 


it 


-  if  you  bear  me  hard,*' 
(t.c.  if  you  fear  to  trust  me) 
"  Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  tmoke. 
Fulfil  your  pleasure." 

Compare  also.  Act  I.  Sc.  2, — 

'<  Tou  bear  too  etubhorn  and  too  itrangt «  kamd 
Over  your  fiiend  that  loves  you." 


But  nerer  till  to-aigbt,  neyer  till  now. 
Bid  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  ft  ciril  strife  in  hearen  ; 
Or  else  tbe  world,  too  eaucj  with  the  gods, 
Ineenaes  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  Mw  you  wiythiDg  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  a  common  slave  (you  know  him  weU  by 
sight) 
Held  np  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
Idke  twenty  tArches  joio'd ;   and  yet  hia  band, 
Kot  seouble  of  fire,  remein'd  unecorch'd.* 
Besides,  (I  hare  not  since  put  up  my  sword) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd*  apon  me,  and  went  surly  hy 
Without  annojring  me  ;  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  ft  heap  &  hundred  ghastly  women, 
TrftDsforiDed  with  their  fear ;  who  swore  they  uw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Bren  ftt  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 
Hooting  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say 
TAae  art  their  reatont, — they  are  natural; 


For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  tbe  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

CiG.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange  disposed  time  : 
But  men  may  construe  things  after  tbeir  fiisbion. 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Ciesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Casca.  He  dolh  ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night,  then,  Casca :  this  disturbed 
sky 
Is  notito  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Ocero.  {^ExU  Cickro. 

Enter  CAssiirs, 

Cab.  Who's  there? 

Cabca.  a  Boman. 

Cas.  Casca,  by  jour  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  nigbt 

is  this !  " 
Cab.  a  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 
Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so? 


at  ihv  uticle  beliur  □( 
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[scene  in. 


Cas.  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone :  * 
And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  T  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 
the  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us.  [life 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca ;  and  those  sparks  of 
That  shoidd  be  in  a  Koman  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not.    You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ;  ^ 
Wliy  old  men  fools,*'  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties. 
To  monstrous**  quality ; — why,  you  shall  find, 
That  heaven  hath  infusM  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I,  Casca.  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night. 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol, — 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me, 
Tn  pei'sonal  action ;  yet  prodigious*  grown. 
And  feaiful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  'T  is  Caesar  that  you  mean ;  is  it  not, 
Cassius  ? 

Cas.  Let  it  bo  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  goveni'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ; 
Our  yoke  and  suftsrance  show  us  womanish. 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king ; 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 


»  —  the  thunder-stone :]  "  The  thunder-stone  is  the  imaginary 
produce  of  the  thunder,  which  the  ancients  called  Bronlia,  men- 
tiontrd  by  Pliny  (N.  II.  xxxvii.  10)  as  a  species  of  gem,  and  as 
that  \thich,  falling  with  the  lightning,  does  the  mischief." — 
Cratk. 

>>  Why  birds  and  beasts,  ftom  quality  and  kind ;]  That  is,  why 
they  reverse  their  habits  and  nature. 

C'Why  old  men  fools,  and  children  calculate;]  The  old  copy 
points  thus, — 

"  Why  old  men,  foolp,  and  children  calculate ;  " 
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Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 

But  hfe,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 

If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides. 

That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 

I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  [Thunder  stUL 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  bis  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cas.  And  why  should  Ceesar  be  a  tyrant,  then  ? 
Poor  man  !     I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Bomans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Eomans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  what  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Csesar ! — but,  O,  grief ! 
Where  hast  thou  led  nie  ?     I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman ;  then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made :  but  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca  ;  and  t4>  such  a  roan 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand: 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Bomans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  nic 
In  Pompey's  porch  :  for  now,  this  fearful  night. 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets  ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour's  like'  the  work  we  have  iu  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  [haste. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 

Cas.  'Tis  Cinna, — I  do  know  him  by  his  gait; 
lie  is  a  friend. 

JSnter  Cinna. 

Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 
CiN.  To  find  out  you.     Who's  that?    Metellna 
Cimber  ? 


but  the  punctuation  we  adopt,  which  was  long  ago  auggested  by 
Blackstone,  clearly  gives  th€  sense  and  antithesia  intended,  i.  c. 
why  we  have  all  these  fires.  Sec.  why  old  men,  in  spite  of  their  ex- 
perience, have  turned  fools,  and  children  prophesy. 

d  — monstrous—]  unnaturaft  omimfugljf  prophetic, 

e  —  prodigious  — ]  Porteniou*,  ominotu. 

f  In  favour's  like—]  This  is  Johnson's  reading.  The  folio  has, 
"  Is  Favors,  like,"  8tc.  Capell  proposed,  **  Is  favoured  like;* 
Rowe,  "  Is  feverouM  like,"  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  would  aubsdtuU 
"///<iroKr*like,"&c. 


1 


JULIUS  C^8AB. 


[SCSME  I 


C.1B.  No,  it  ii  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  onr  attempts.     Am  I  not  staj'd  for,  Cinna  ? 

CiN.  1  &m  glad  ou't.     '^'bat  a  fearful  night  is 
thia! 
Tba«*a  two  or  three  of  OS  have  Been  strange  Bighta. 

Cab.  Am  I  not  staj'd  for?  tell  me. 

Cm.  Yes,  you  are. 

O,  CasBiuB,  if  you  conid 
But  win  tbe  noble  BnituB  to  our  party — * 

Cxs.  Be  you  content,  good  Cinna ;    take  this 
paper. 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  pnetor'a  chair, 
Wbwe  Brutus  may  but  find  it ; '  and  throw  this 
In  at  hin  window;  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 
B«pair  to  Fompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  DeciuB  Brutus  and  Trebonius  there  ? 

CiN.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber;  and  he's  gone 


I  To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  ns  you  bade  mc. 

Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Ponipcy's  theatre. 

\_Exit  CiNNA. 
Come,  Cawa,  you  and  I  will  3-el,  ere  dav, 
See  Brutus  at  his  house  :  three  parts  of  him 
la  ours  already  ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  nent  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  .0,  he  site  high  in  all  the  pcoplo'R  hearts : 
And  that  wliich  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  counlenancc,  like  richest  alchemy, 
\\'ill  change  ta  vii-tue  and  to  worth  in  ess. (3) 

Cas.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need 
of  htm. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Ijet  us  go. 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ore  day. 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  hint.  lEjceunt. 


ipeeeh  ruDi.  orntherbobblet. 


TtK  noble  Bnitui  lo 


which  li  iwl  much  brtta.    W*  idapl  Ih 
propontd  by  Mr.  Crilk.  Ihough  tvtn  t}i 

"^"w-henBilli'imBjVut'inil  11:1  W« 
DDJ./Bculu-majr  audit," 


II  hunUv  •■•lify 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.—T/te  tame.     Brutus'*  Orchard. 


Eitier  Brdtts. 

Bru.  "What,  Luciua  !  ho  I— 
1  cannot,  bj  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
Giye  gueas  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  saj  ! — 


I  would  it  were  mj  fault  to  sleep  ao  aoundlj. — 
IMien,  Lucius, when?' awake,  I  saj!  wb«t,LDeiuii! 


ACT   IT.] 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[SCE2VE   T. 


Enter  Lucms. 


Luc.  Gall'd  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Luc.  I  wDl,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death :  and,  for  my 
part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
Bat  for  the  general, — ^he  would  be  crown'd :  * 
flow  that  might  change  his  nature,  there 's  the 

question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder ; 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — 

that; — 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger^  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Eemorse  from  power:    and,  to  speak  truth  of 

C«sar, 
I  haye  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.     But 't  is  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 
Bat  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
l^j  which  he  did  ascend :  so  Csesar  may  ; 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent.^    And,  since  the 

quarrel 

Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus ; — ^that  what  he  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities  : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Wldch,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,^  grow  mis- 
chievous ; 
And  kiU  him  in  the  shell. 


Re-enier  Lucius. 

Luc.  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 

[Giving  a  letter. 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up ;  and,  I  am  sure. 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 


*  I  know  no  personal  eaute  to  spurn  st  him, 

Bat  for  the  general, — ^he  would  be  crown'd ;] 

This  may  either  mean, — ^I  know  no  personal  cause  of  enmity  against 
Mm;  only  the  genetal,  Le.  the  public  good;  or,— I  know  no  per- 
sonal eaase,  fre.  only  the  genera]  one,  that  he  would  be  crowned. 

^  —  he  «s«f  do  danger  trMA.]  He  may  do  dawutge,  or  muehief 
with. 

«  —  prerent.]  We  hare  before  explained  that  to  prevent  {pra- 
9emire)  in  Shakespeare's  day  was  always  employed  in  the  sense 
ef  to  oMStf  h^ore,  or  amHcipaUi  whether  the  purpose  of  preven- 
tUm  were  to  hinder  or  to  aid. 

'  —  ae  bis  kind, — ]    According  to  hit  nature;   or,  tiJre  his 


Bhu.  G^et  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides*  of  March  ? 

Luc.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bbu.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

Luc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bbu.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  letter  and  reads. 
"  Brutus,  thou  deepest ;  awake  I  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Rome,  Sc.     Speak,  strike,  redress  /" — 
Brutus,  thou  steepest ;  awake  !  — 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
Shall  Rome,  4cc.     Thus,  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
Shall  Borne  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?    What 

Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Eome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  calPd  a  king. 
Speak,  strike,  redress  I — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?     O,  Rome  !  I  make  thee 

promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  !  (1) 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen'  days. 

[Knocking  without. 

Bbu.  'Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate;  somebody 
knoqks. —  [Eodt  Lucius. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Csesar 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man,' 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  .nature  of  an  insi^Tection. 


Rerjmter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  'tis  your  brother**  Cassius  at  the  door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bbu.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more*  with  him. 


e  -T  a*  idea  of  Match  t]  In  the  folio,  "  the  firei  of  March : " 
corrected  by  Theobald. 

f  —  fourteen  days.]  So  Theobald.  In  the  folio,  "//tome  dayes." 

9  —  and  the  state  of  nian,->]  The  original  has,—"  of  a  man ; " 
Mr.  Craik  advocates  the  retention  of  the  article;  Mr.  Dyce  omits 
it,  as  having  "evidently  crept  in  by  the  mistake  of  the  transcriber 
or  compositor." 

b  —  your  brother  Cauine~-'\  Cassius  married  Junia,  the  sister 
of  Brutus. 

i  —  there  are  more  vt/i  him."]  Mr.  Craik,  here  and  in  other 
passages  where  it  occurs,  retains  the  old  form,  mo;  at  one  time 
-we  were  inclined  to  do  so  likewise,  but,  upon  consideration, 
thought  it  better  to  abide  by  this  orthography  only  when  it  was 
demanded  by  the  verse. 
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Do  you  know  tliem  ? 
their  hats  are  pluck'd   about 


Bnu. 

Luc.  So,  BJ 

And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  clo&ka, 
lliat  by  no  meaas  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bar.  Let  'em  ent«r. — 

[Exit  LucrcB. 
They  are  the  faction.     O,  Conspiracy  I 
Sliam'st  thou  to  ahow  thy  dangerous  brow  hy 

When  evils  are  meet  free  ?     O,  then,  by  day 

Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 

To   mask   thy  monstrous   visage?     Seek  none, 

Couspiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  amiJca  and  affability: 
For  if  thou  path,*  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Kot  Erehns  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 


esimpl*.  n( 


M  pilh.— 1   "Puh" 


■nl  the 


Cab.  I  think  we  ore  too  bold  upon  yonr  rest: 
Goiid-morrow,  Brutus  ;  do  we  trouble  you? 

Bku.  I  hare  been  up  this  hour;    awake   all 
night. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cab.  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;    and  no  man 

But  honours  you ;  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Boman  bears  of  you. 
This  iB  Trebonius. 

Brd.  He  Ib  welcome  hither. 

Oas.  This,  Dccius  Brutus. 

Brd.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.  This,    Casca ;    this,    Cinna ;    and    this, 
Metellus  Cimber. 

jiDialbllllf  thM  Jul.  t*  CaltrUtt  tufinMd,  wu  tlx  ■■aai^ 


ACT  11.] 


JULIUS  CJESAR. 


[SCSNE  I. 


Bbu.  They  are  dl  welcome. — 
Wbai  wateh^l  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  yom*  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cajl  Shall  I  entreat  a  woitl  ? 

[Brutus  and  Cassius  retire. 

Dbc,  Here  lies  the  east:    doth  not  the  day 
break  here? 

Casca.  No. 

CiN.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yon  grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  Yoa  shall  confess  that  you  are  both 
deceiT*d. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youth^l  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the 

north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  [^AdvancingJ]    Q'vre  me  your  hands  all 
OTcr,  one  by  one. 

Cab.  [Advcmcinff,']    And  let  us  swear  our  re- 
solution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath :  if  not  the  face'  of  men. 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, — 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ;  ^ 
So  lei  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on. 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these, 
Ajb  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  countrymen, 
Wbat  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  prick  uB  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond 
Than  secret'  Bomans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd. 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  &11  for  it  ? 
Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous, 
Okl  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs  ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
The  enrea  ^  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 
Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
Bid  need  an  oath ;  when  every  drop  of  blood 
That  ererj  Bonum  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 
Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 
If  he  dio  break  the  smallest  particle 
Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 


•  —  ike  face  of  men,— }  If  "face"  be  right,  though  it  reads 
^nMonakf,  we  are  perhape  to  understand  the  general  gloom 
ehaerraMe  ob  men's  countenances:  Warburton  proposed  fate, 
Mmtm  fiUik,  and  ICalone  faith*. 

k  —  Aw  idle  ftcrf;]  Hia  bed  of  indolence ;  see  note  (>),  p.  8S  of 
pnseat  rolume. 

•  ^ accrat iSowaiw, — '\  "Secret"  is  here  employed  with  strict 
Hwrifal  Bceunej  for  teparattdj  aei  apart ;  and  hence,  dedicated^  or 
iWslrftoa  paxticniar  purpose.  80  Milton,  **  Paradise  Lost,"  B.  I. 


Cab.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

CiN.  No,  by  no  means. 

MsT.  O,  let  us  have  him  ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds  : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Our  youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear. 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bbu.  O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with 
him;* 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cab.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only 
CfiBsar? 

Ca8.  Dccius,  well  urg'd : — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Ciesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver ;  and,  you  know,  his  means. 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  aU  :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs, — 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy'  afterwards ; 
For  Antony  b  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let 's  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  Vood  : 
O,  that  we,  then,  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !     But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !     And,  gentle  friends. 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  'em.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Wliich  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers.' 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cas.  Yet  I  fear  him  : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, — 


" On  the  Mtcrei  top 

Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai.*' 

d  The  even  etr/««— ]  The  iu*U  or  eguHabUt  qualiiff. 

•  —  let  as  not  break  with  him ;]  Let  us  not  open  the  matter  to 
him. 

f  —  enyy^  Env^  in  this  place,  as  usual,  means  haired  or 
malioe, 

ff  We  ehall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderen.}  Query? — "We 
shall  be  pvrgere  caird^**  be. 
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[SCEITB  I. 


Bru.  Alas^  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him : 
If  he  love  Ctesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself, — ^take  thought,*^  and  die  for  Ceasar : 
And  that  were  much  he  should  ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Tbeb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  ^  let  him  not 
die; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes. 

Bbu.  Peace  !  count  the  clock. 

Cab.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Trbb.  'T  is  time  to  part. 

Cas.  But  it  is  doubtful  jet, 

Whether  Csesar  will  come  forth  to-daj,  or  no ; 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies  ;  ^ 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  ^  prodigies, 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dbc.  Never  fear  that :  lif  he  be  so  resolv'd 
I  can  o'ersway  him  :  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,* 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers  : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says  he  does, — ^being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent, 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cas.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch 
him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour:  is  that  the  utter- 
most? 

Cm.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Mbt.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard,^ 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey ; 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  along  by'  him : 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I  '11  ^hion  him. 

Cas.  The  morning  comes  upon  's :  we  '11  leave 
you,  Brutus : — 
And,   friends,   disperse  yourselves:    but  all   re- 
member 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true 
Romans. 

Bru.  Gbod  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily ; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 


*  ~  take  thought,—]  Abandon  bimtelf  to  grief. 

i>  —  no  fear  in  him ;}  That  Is,  no  cause  of  fear  in  him. 
e  —  ceremonies ;]  See  note  (c),  p.  2S,  YoL  II. 
d  —  apparent — ]  Maniftit^  etMeni. 

•  That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 

And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,—] 

For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  unicorns  are  related  to 
have  been  captured,  see  note  (4),  p.  507,  Vol.  II.  Bears,  Steevens 
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With  untir'd  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exernit  all  except  Brutus. 
Boy  !  Lucius  ! — Fast  asleep  ?     It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies. 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  ; 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 


Mnter  Portia. 

For.  Brutus,  my  lord  ! 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?  wherefore  rise 
you  now? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  rooming. 

For,  Nor  for  yours  neither.   You  Ve  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about. 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across  : 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks  : 
I  urg'd  you  further;    then  you  scratched  your 

head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot :     • 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafbure  of  your  band. 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  so  I  did ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Wliich  seem'd  too  much  enkindled ;  and  withal 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition,^ 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

For.   Brutus  is  wise,   and  were  he  not  in 
health. 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do : — good  Fortia,  go  to  bed. 

For.  Is  Bnitus  sick, — and  is  it  physical  ^ 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?     What,  is  Bnitus  sick, — 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?    No,  my  Brutus ; 


says,  were  surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  they  would 
gaze  on,  affording  their  pursuers  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
surer  aim ;  and  elephants  were  seduced  into  pitfalls,  l^tly 
covered  with  hurdles  and  turf.  See  Pliny's  tfaiural  HMorf, 
Book  VIII. 

f  —  doth  bear  Cesar  hard,—]  See  note  (b),  p.  4 is. 

tt  —  go  along  by  him ;]  Bjf  ki*  homse,  Malone  says. 

h  —  condition, — 1    Temper »  dUpontinn, 

i  ^UU  physical—]     Is  It  medicinal. 


Yoa  }utTe  some  fuck  offence  witliin  jour  rainA, 
Whki,  by  the  ri^ht  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ongfat  to  kno<r  of:  and,  upon  mj  kneea, 
I  Aarm'  jou,  bj  tay  once-coramended  beauty, 
By  tS  yoDT  TOWS  of  love,  and  that  great  row 
Wfaicb  did  incorporate  &nd  make  us  one, 
ITiat  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy;  and  what  men  to-night 


Hare  had  resort  to  you, — for  here  hare  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  lude  their  &ces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bbd,  Eaeel  not,  gentle  Portin. 

PoR.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle. 

Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secreU 
That  appertain  lo  you  ?     Am  I  yourself 
"   t,  aa  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation, — 
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[scene  n. 


To  keep  '  with  you  at  meals^  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?     Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?     If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife : 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Fob.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Bnitus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but  withal, 
A  woman,  well -reputed  Gato*s  daughter.  ^ 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  'em  : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  can  1  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ?(2) , 

Bru.  O,  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  ! — 

{Knocking  mthoiU, 
Hark,  hark  !  one  knocks  :  Portia,  go  in  a  while  ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secret*  of  my  heart : 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  it  thee. 
All  the  charactery  ^  of  my  sad  brows : — 
Leave  me  with  haste. — ^Lucius,  who 's  that  knocks? 

\_Exit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius,  foUmced  by  Ligarius. 

Luc.  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak  with 
you. 

Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius !  how  ? 

Lio.  Vouchsafe   good   morrow   from  a  feeble 
tongue. 

Bru.  O,  what   a  time    have  you  chose  out, 
brave  Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief !  (3)  Would  you  were  not  sick  I 

LiG.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

LiG.  By  all  the  gods  that  Eomans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness  I     Soul  of  Bome  ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins ! 


■  To  keep  wiih  you^  &c.]    To  live  with,  to  keep  company  with. 

b  hut  withal, 

A  woman,  well-reputed  Cato's  daughter.] 

The  customary  pointing  of  this  latter  line  is  not  satisfactory ;  it 
is  usually  printed, — 

"  A  woman  well-reputed ;  Cato's  daughter." 
But  regarding  what  immediately  precedes  and  follows,  does  she 
not  mean,— 
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Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     Mliat  's  to  do  ? 

Bru.  a  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole.  [make  sick  ? 

LiG.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.     What  it  is,  my 
Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Ltg.  Set  on  your  foot; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fir'd,  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  suffieeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me  then. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  ll.—Tlie   name,     A    Hall   in   Ciesar'* 

Palace, 

Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  Cjbsab. 

C^s.  Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace 
to-night :  * 

Tlirice  hath  Calphumia  in  hor  sleep  cried  out, 
Help,     ho  I     they     murder     Ccesdr  I  —  ^^^lo  *8 
within  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Skrv.  My  lord  ? 

Cjgs.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.  I  will,  my  loi-d.  \ExiL 


Enter  Calphuhnia. 

Cal.  What  mean  you,  Csesar?  think  jou  to 
walk  forth  ? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

C^s.  Ctesar    shaU    forth:     the    things    tliat 
threaten^  me 
Ne*er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall 
The  face  of  Caesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Ctesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fi'ight  me.     There  is  one  within , 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 


II 


A  woman,  well-reputed  Cato's  daughter,"  f 


that  is,  A  woman,  daughter  of  the  much-esteemed  Catof 
is  a  marked  propriety,  then,  in  her  asking, — 

"  Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father'd  and  so  husbanded  f  ** 

^  All  the  charactery  of  mjf  tad  brows ;— ]    All  that  is  written  in 
my  melancholy  aspect. 


Bwounts  most  horrid  aighta  seen  by  the  watch. 

A  lionew  bath  whelped  in  the  streets  ; 

And  gnres  hsTC  jawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their 

Refce  fiery  warriors  fight'  upon  the  clouda, 

In  nuiki  and  lujtiadroaa  and  right  form  of  war, 

flinch  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol ; 

T^  aoim  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  lur, 

Bones  did*  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 

And  ghosts   did   shriek  and  squool   about    the 

0,  CtsMr,  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  r  do  fesr  them  !  (*) 

CjM.  What  can  be  avoided 

"hose  end  is  purpoe'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Cesar  shall  go  forth  ;  for  ^ese  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Ctesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  tliere  are  no  comets 

seen ;  [princes. 

I^  besTens  themselrea  blaze  forth  the  death  of 


raJUrt  •frrit,,  figbt  tptn  I 


Cxa.   Cownnls    die    many    times   bufore  their 
deaths ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.— 


Re-enter  Serraut. 

What  say  the  augurer*? 
Ssav.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth 

Plucking  the  entruls  of  on  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

C.XS.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice; 
Cfeaor  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  be  should  stay  at  home  to-day  fur  fear. 

«ivej  lh*ii(ird"(l|ihl"lo  be  in  error  foi'-nnight;"  "lince  Hi 


ACT  II.] 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[bcere  it. 


No,  Cseaar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well 
That  CsBsar  is  more  dangerous  than  he : 
We  are  '^  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible ; — 
And  CsBsar  shall  go  forth. 

Cajl,  Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We  '11  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cjes.  Mark  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ; 
And^  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 


Enter  Decius. 

Here 's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec.  CiBsar,  all   hail  I  good  morrow,  worthy 
Csesar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate'-house. 

Cjbb.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day : 
Cannot,  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser : 
I  will  not  come  to-day, — tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Say  he  is  sick. 

Cjbb.  Shall  Csesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  grey-beards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Ctesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Ctesar,  let  me  know  some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cjbb.  The  cause  is  in  my  will, — I  will  not 
come; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know, — 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt,  to-night  she  saw  my  statua, 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  an  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Bomans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it : 
And   these    does   she  apply  for  warnings,   and 

portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted ; 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 


»  IFc  are  two  liom,  &c.]  The  old  reading  it,  "  We  heart,**  ftc, 
for  which  Theobald  printed  **  We  were,"  Aec,  and  this  until  re- 
cently has  been  the  ordinary  text;  at  the  present  time,  however, 
Upton's  emendation,  "  Wc  aret**  tee.,  ia  very  justly  preferred. 
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Signifies  that  from  you  great  Home  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphumia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cjbs,  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I  have,   when  you  have  heard  what  I 
can  say: 
And  know  it  now, — ^the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  CsBsar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Beudes,  it  were  a 

mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
Break  up  the  senate  tUl  another  time. 
When  C(Bmr*s  wife  shall  meet  wkh  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
LOf  Cassar  is  afraid  f 
Pardon  me,  Csesar ;  for  my  dear-dear  love 
To  your  proceeding^  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.^ 

CiBs.  How  foolish   do  your  fears  seem  now, 
Calphumia  I 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 


Enter  Publius,  Beutus,  Ligarius,  Mbtkllus, 
Casca,  Tbebonius.  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Csesar. 

C^8.  Welcome,  Publius. — 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ? — 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Csesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
What  is 't  o'clock  ? 

Bru.  Caesar,  't  is  strucken  ^ght 

CiBs.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 


Enter  Antony. 

See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 

Is  notwithstanding  up. — Qood  morrow,  Antonj. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

CiBS.  Bid  them  prepare  within : — 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna  :-^now,  Metellus: — ^what,  TreboDiua ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Trbb.  Caesar,  I  wUl: — [Aside.li  and  so  near 
will  I  be^ 


b  7*0  votir  proceeding— ]    To  jom  advameemumi. 

e  And  reason  to  my  lore  is  liable.]    Mr.  Craik  explains  this 
"  My  reason  where  you  are  concerned  is  subject  to,  and  ii 
borne  by,  my  affection." 


I 

J 


TUt  jour  best  friends  ahall  wiah   I   had   been 
further. 
Cas.  Good    friends,   go   in,   and    taste   some 
wine  with  me ; 
Ajid  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 
Bbu.  [Atide-I  "that  ereij  like  is  not  the  same, 
0,  Cssar, 
The  be«rt  of  Brutus  jeams  to  &iuk  upon  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — 77u  tame.      A   elreet   near  the 

Capitol. 

Enter  Artsmidokus,  reading  a  paper. 

AsT.  Ccetar,  heieare  of  Bruttte;  fake  heed  of 

Caniiu ;  come  mil  near  Ca»ea;  have  an  eye  to 

Cinna  ;  tnut  net  Trfboniut ;  mark  well  AfeUllus 

Cimhtr;  Deeiiu  Brutut  hvet  thee  not ;  thou  ha»t 

wronged  Caiua  Ligariui.     There  it  but  one  mind 

M  all  ihe»e  nun,  and  it  it  beni  againit  Ccetar. 


*  Tkf  Lirar.— i     It  D«d  hurdly  be  repeated  tt 


If  thou  beeit  nOt  immortal,  look  abotU  r/ou : 
teeurity  givet  vmy  to  eontpiraey.^  The  mighty 
godt  defend  thee  I     Thy  lover,'' 

ArtkUidobus. 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Ctesar  pass  along, 

And  OS  a  suitor  will  1  give  him  this. 

Mj  heart  laments  ^at  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  O,  Cie«ar,  thou  majst  live ; 

If  not,  the  Fates  with  traitora  do  contrive.'  [Ej^il, 

SCENE  TV.— The  tame.     Another  part  of  the 
tame  Street,  before  the  Hotue  o/ Brutus. 

Enter  PoStia  attd  Lncius. 

PoB.  1  pr'ythee,  hoj,  run  to  the  senate-hooie; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone: 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 


JULIUa  C^SAR. 


[BC 


Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Fob.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  aud  here 
again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  BhouldBtdo  there. — 
O,  constaucjr,  he  strong  upon  mj  side  ! 
Set    a    Luge    mouDtain   'tween    my   heart    and 

tongue  I 
I  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Lvc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Bun  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Poa.  Yea,  bring  me  woi-d,  boy,  if   thy  lord 
look  well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  lake  good  note 
What  CtBsar  doth,  what  siiltora  press  to  bim. 
Hark,  bor  !  what  noise  is  that? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Poa.  Pr'jthce,  listen  well. 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  tlio  Capitol. 

Luc.   'Sooth,  madam,  I  bear  nothing. 


EaUr  Sootlisaycr. 

Poa.    Come  hither,  fellow :   which   way  boat 

thou  been  ? 
Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 
Poa.  What  ia't  o'clock? 


Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  ladv. 

PoB.  Is  Ciesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol? 
Sooth.  Madam,   not  yet:    I  go  to  take  my 

To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Poa.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Cssar,  haat  thou 

not? 
Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady;  if  it  will  pIcMs 

To  be  so  good  to  Ciesar  at  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

Poa.  Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm  's  intciuled 
towards  him  ? 

Sooth.  Noue  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I 
fear  may  chance. 
Good  niorrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  natrov: 
The  throng  that  follows  Ciesar  at  the  heela. 
Of  senators,  of  prietors,  common  suitors, 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death ; 
I  'II  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Ctesar  as  he  comes  ainng.     [ExU. 

Poa.  I  must  go  in. — Ay  me  1  how  weak  a  tkiag 
The  heart  of  woman  is  !     O  Srutus ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  tliiiie  enterprise ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me : — £i-ut4is  hath  a  suit 
That  Ctcsar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  ^inl. — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  loid; 
Say  I  am  merry:  come  to  me  again, 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  saj  to  thee. 

[ExeURi  sevemlly. 


SCENE  I.— The  lame.     The  Capital ;  tke  Senate  littin^. 


A  trowd  of  people  in  the  Street  leading  to  t/ie 
Capilol  ;  among  iKem  Akteuiiiobuh  and  the 
Soolhujer.  Ftourith.  i'nter  C^bae,  Bau- 
TTs,  Cas8idb,  Cabca,  Decius,  Mbtjillus, 
Tbeboniub,  Cikna,  Antony,  Lbputs, 
PopiLius,  FuBuvB,  and  other*. 

Cx».  The  ides  of  March  arc  come. 
SooTU.  Ay,  Cieaar ;  but  DOt  gone. 
Aat.  Hail,  Cteaar  !  read  thia  schedule. 
Dbc.  Trebanius  doth  desire  you  to  o'ur-read, 
At  jour  bc8i  leisure,  this  his  humhle  suit. 
Abt.  O,  Ctesar,  tead  mine  first;  for  mine's  a 

That  touches  Ctesar  nearer :  road  it,  great  Ctcsar. 


C.91B.  What  ti)uchea  us  ourscif  shall  he   last 

Herv'd/ 
Abt.  Delay  not,  Ctesar;  read  it  instantly. 
Cjbs.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 
PiTB.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cab,  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in    the 

street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 


OxsAS.  enters  Uie  Capitol,  the  rett  following.    All 
the  Senators  rite. 

Pop.  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive, 
Cas.  Wliat  enterprise,  Fopiliua? 

rgrm  Df  ciprFtiiDn ;  U  ipfak  ot  ■  Uiinj  u  imtd.  tn  the  ktih  of 

iith  u  lerrtJ,  and  it  li  la  lUt  leuie,  oelMlicn,  Ibe  leib  it  uicd  In 
itac  prcKDi  cue. 


ACT   III.] 

Pop. 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[bceke  l 


Fare  you  well. 
[Advances  to  C^sab. 

Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 

Ca8.  He  wish'd,  to-day  our  enterprise  might 
thrive. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Ca»ar:    mark 
him. 

Cas.  Casca,  he  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  he  done  ?    If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Cscsar  never  shall  turn  back. 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant.* 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes  ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.  Trebonius  knows  his  time ;  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Trkbgnius.     Cssar 
aTid  the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dkc.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?  Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Ciesar, 

Bru.  He  is  addressed :  ^  press  near  and  second 
him. 

CtN.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 

Casca.  Are  we  all  ready  ?® 

Cms,  What  is  now  amiss 

That  Csesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puis- 
sant Csesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart, —  [Kneeling, 

C^s.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchings*^  and  these  lowly  courtesies 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law*  of  children.     Be  not  fond, 
To  think  that  Ceesar  bears  such  rebel  blood 
That  will  be  thaw*d  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked®  courtesies,  and  base  spaniel-fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished  ; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  8atisfied.(l) 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my 
own. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Csesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Ceesar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 


(•)  OldUxt,  lane, 

•  —  be  constant.]     Be  Jtrm^  eieady,  aelf-pouesied. 
^  —  addresi'd :]    Prepared^  readjf. 

c  Caica.  Are  we  all  read j  ?]  In  the  old  copy  these  words  hegin 
Csesar's  speech;   there  can  be   little  doubt  that  Mr.  Colliers 
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C^s.  What,  Brutus ! 

Ca8.  Pardon,  Ctesar :  Ctesar,  pardon  : 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  PubHus  Cimber. 

CiBS.  I  could  be  well  mov^d,  if  I  were  as  you  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me : 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  nparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So,  in  the  world, — 'tis  fiunish'd  well  with  m«i. 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion :  and  that  I  am  he 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this, — 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  bauish'd, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so* 

CiN.  O,  Cresar — 

Cjbs.  Hence  1  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus? 

Dbc.  Great  Crosar, — 

C^s.  Doth  not  Brutus  hootleeB  kneel  ? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me  I 

[Casca  stabs  Cmsab.  in  the  nedc,  Cjerasl  catches 
hold  of  his  arm;  and  is  then  stabbed  by  several 
oilier  Conspirators,  and  at  last  by  Mabcus 
Bbutus. 

Cjes.  Et  tuy  Brute  K2)— Then  fall,  desar ! 
[Dies,     The  Senators  and  people  retire  in 

eonjnsion. 

Cm.  Liberty !  Freedom !   Tyranny  is  dead ! — 
Hun  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cas.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement ! 

Ban.  People,  and  senators,  be  not  aflPrighted ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Qo  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Cassias  too. 

Beu.  Where 's  Publius  ? 

CiN.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Ceesar's 
Should  chance — 

Bru.    Talk  not  of  standing. — PuhlioSy   good 
cheer; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Puhlins. 

Cas.  And  leave  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people. 
Hushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  miacfaief. 


annotator  was  right  in  assigning  them  to  Casca. 

d  — couch inffs—-]  Haniner  changed  thb  to  cnmehimfn 
eouehiitg  had  of  old  the  same  meaning  as  erouckin§. 

•  Low<cTooked  coitr/'n'ef,— ]  That  is,  iow-erouehed,  or 
bowed  court'sies. 


bat 


ACT  ni.] 


JULIUS  CESAR. 


[scene  I. 


Bru.  Do  so  ; — and  let  no  man  abide'  this  deed, 
Bat  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trbbontcs. 

Caa.  "VMiere  is  Antony  ? 

Trb.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd : 
Men,  wives,  and  children  stare,  cry  out,  and  run 
Aj  it  were  doomsday. 

Bbu.  Fates  !  we  will**  know  your  pleasures : — 
Hist  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time. 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cas."  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Ban.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Ccesar's  friends,  that  hatre  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Komans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Cfiesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords : 
ifen  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place, 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let's  all  cry,  Peace,  Freedomy  and  Liberty  I 

Cas.  Stoop,  then,  and  wash.— How  many  ages 
hence 
ShaD  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over 
Id  states  *  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown  ! 

Bbu.  How  many  times  shdil  Csesar  bleed  in 
sport, 
Hiat  now  on  Pompey's  basis  liesf  along, 
No  worthier  than  the  dust ! 

Cas.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cab.  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brntos  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
Wriii  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Bome. 

Bbu.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  a  Servant. 

A  friend  of  Antony's. 
Sebt.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me 
kneel; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
And,  b^g  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say  :— 
BnUus  is  noble f  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Cinar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say  I  love  Bruttts,  and  I  honour  him  ; 
Say  I  feared  Ccemr,  honoured  him,  and  Md  him. 


(•)  first  folio,  5tai«. 


(t)  Pint  folio. /ye. 


•  —  lr#  leo  man  abide  lhi»  dftd,-^}  Let  no  nuui  pay  the  penalty 
fer.  or  stand  tbe  eonaequencee  of  this  deed- 

^  FmUal  w€  viU  Jaum  gour  pUatwet .'-^"^  We  should  perhaps 
md.  "We  well  know,"  ftc.  Compare,  "King  Lear,"  Act  III. 
Sc  1, — 

•< then  let  faU 

Tour  hoirible  j>lMuvre." 
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If  Brutus  wUl  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  he  resolvd 
How  Caesar  hath  deservd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Ccesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living  ;  hut  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  nohle  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouched. 

Skbv.  I'll  fetch  him  presently.     [Exit. 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 
friend.'* 

Cas.  I  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still ' 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Welcome,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  O,  mighty  Ceesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
AlTO  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — • 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend. 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank :' 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Csesar's  death's  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard,* 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.    Live  a  thousand  yeara, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die ; 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Ccesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O,  Antony !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done  ; 
Our  hearts  you  see  not, — ^they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Home 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part. 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark 
Antony : 


e  Cas.]  The  folio  has  the  prefix  Caik. 
d — io  friend.y    Equivalent  to, /or  friend. 

•  and  my  misgiving  still 

Fall*  shrewdlg  to  tJte  purpose.] 

My  misgiving  always^  or  er«r,  falls,  &c. 

f  —  trAo  else  is  rank:]    Who  else  is  too  high-topped;   of  too 
luxuriant  growth. 

g  -^  if  you  bear  me  hard,—]  Vide  note  (*>),  p.  418. 
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▲or  in.] 


JULIUS  CJ5SAR. 


[8CEHB  L 


Our  arms^  in  Btrength  of  malice^*  and  our  hearts 

Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Gas.  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  anj 
man's 
In  the  dispasing  of  new  dignities. 

Bbt7.  Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear, 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
"Why  I,  that  did  love  Csesar  when  I  struck  him, 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand  : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you ; — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand  ; — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours; — now  yours,  Me- 

tellus ; — 
Yours,  Cinna ; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours ; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 

bonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Ceesar,  O,  His  true : 
If,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
8hall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble  !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 
It  would  become  me  better  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  fnendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius ! — Hei-e  wast  thou  bay'd,  bravo 

hart; 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe.'* — 
O  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O,  world  !  the  heart  of  thee.— 
How  like  a  deer,  strucken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie  ! 

Cas.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Oaius  Cassius : 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this ; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cab.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Caesar  so ; 
But  what  eompdct  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 


*  —  in  ttrength  of  malice,^]  For  "  malice,"  an  unquestionable 
corruption,  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes,  welcome^  a  word,  as 
Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  which  no  way  resembles  it  in  the  duettu 
lUerarum.    Mr.  Singer,  with  far  more  likelihood,  suggests,  amity. 

b  Signed  in  thy  apoilj  and  crinuon'd  in  thy  leihe. — ]  The  allusion 
is  to  the  huntsmen's  custom  of  tricking  themselves  out  with  the 
hide  and  antlers  of  the  slaughtered  deer  and  bathing  their  hands 
in  its  blood.  Some  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  the  word 
"  lethe,'*  which,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Steevens  that 
it  was  employed  of  old  for  death,  has  by  many  been  pronounced  a 
misprint.    Theobald  first  proposed  to  read,— 


If 


'  crimson'd  in  thy  death  "-^ 
and  this  not  improbably  waa  what  the  poet  wrote.    Bloodf  it  is 
4d6 


Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands;  but  was, 
indeed, 
Swayed    from  the    point,  by  looking   down  on 

CsBsar. 
Friends*'  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Csesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle : 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Caesar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-plaoe ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend. 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral.** 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cas.  Brutus,  a  word  with  yon. — 

\_A8ide  to  Brutus.]  You  know  not  what  you  do: 

do  not  consent 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon ; — 

I  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  Ciesar's  death  : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented  Caesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cas.  I  Icnow  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not 

Bri^.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  C«esar*s 
body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Csesar ; 
And  say  you  do 't  by  our  permission  ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant.  Be  it  so ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  tt& 

IBxeutU  aU  except  Antony. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  eartlii 


well  known,  often  signified  death  and  l^e;  we  still  hear.  **ni 
have  his  blood,"  for  I'll  take  his  life,  or  be  the  death  of  him :  and 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  <' Custom  of  the  Country,*' Act  V. 
Sc.  5,  there  is  a  passage,  strikingly  illuatiatire  of  the  ooe  aadec 
consideration,  where  "  life  "  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  blood  :— 

'*  When  thine  own  bloody  sword  cried  out  againet  thee, 
Hatch'd  in  the  life  of  him." 

e  Friends  am  I  teith  you  all, — ]  The  inaccurate  pluzalism  laen^ 
as  Henley  observes,  "  is  still  so  prevalent,  as  that  the  omissioo  of 
the  anomalous  «  would  give  some  uncouthneas  to  the  aound  of  an 
otherwise  familiar  expression." 

A  —in  the  order  cif  hie  funeral.}  That  ia.  In  the  oouxse  of  the 
ceremonial. 


IW  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  tbcee  butchers ! 

Tboa  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 

That  erer  tived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Woe  to  the  hand  that  abed  this  costly  blood  ! 

Orer  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 

Wbicb,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  dieir  ruby  lips, 

To  }Kg  the  Toice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue, — 

A  eutse  ^lall  light  upon  the  limbs*  of  men  ; 

Dmneadc  faiy  and  fierce  civil  strife 

Shall  comber  all  the  parts  of  Italy ; 

Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 

And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 

That  mothers  shall  bat  smile  when  they  behold 

Tlieir  infanta  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war; 

Ail  pity  ch<i'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds: 

And  Ceaar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 

With  Ale  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell. 

Shall  in  theae  conSnea,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 


,'  ret  to  D*  11  (ppeui  Ui  more  pnMtili  clui  Sh 
"  A  cone  aluU  licbl  ap«a  Ike  Icmtt  of  men ; 


Cry  Havoc.''  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war ; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  buiial  1 

Enttr  a  Servant. 

You  serve  Octavius  Ctesar,  do  you  not  ? 

SeIiv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Co^ar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Sbhv,  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming; 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O,  Cicsar  I—  iSteing  l/ie  body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big;    get  thee  apart  and 

Faasion,  I  sec,  is  catching ;  for*  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 


ted  be  thy  gAve/'  Eb 


enUl  fonn  af  ntladle- 

'  Act  II.  Se.  7.  tbe  old 

to  faan  occumd  Id  tbe 
o;  theOiitliu,— 
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ACT  III.] 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[SCEKE  II. 


Sebv,  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of 
Rome. 

Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanc'd  : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Eome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety*  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  awhile  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse* 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[Exeunt  with  CjESab'«  body. 


SCENE  11,—TJie  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  th^^ong  of 

Citizens. 

Citizens.  We  will  be  satisfied !  let  us  be  satis- 
fied ! 

Bbu.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 
And  part  the  numbers, — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him  ; 
And  public  feasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their 

reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  tlie  Citizens. 
Brutus  goes  into  the  Rostnim, 

3  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended ;  silence  ! 
Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for 
my  cause;  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear: 
believe  me  for  mine  honour ;  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe :  censure 
me  in  your  wisdom  ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Cajsar's,  to  him 
I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to  CsBsar  was  no  less 
than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Csesar,  this  is  my  answer, — 
Not  that  I  loved  Coefar  less,  but  that  I   loved 


(*)  Old  t«xt,  corrte. 

*  No  Rome  oftafefff^]  We  have  the  Hame  quibble  on  Rome, 
the  city,  and  room,  an  old  word  for  plare,  in  Act  1.  Sc.  2,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  one  of  the  time.  Prime,  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  p.  122,  1587,  ha^  the  expresiion, 
"  Rome  is  too  narrow  a  Room  for  the  church  of  God.*' 

b  The  question  of  his  death—]  Question  here  means,  the  mo- 
tives  or  reasons  which  led  to  his  death. 
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Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living, 
and  die  all  slaves;  than  that  Csesar  were  dead, 
to  live  all  freemen  ?  As  Csesar  loved  me,  I  weep 
for  him  ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it ;  as 
he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him:  but,  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his 
love  ;  joy  for  his  fortune ;  honour  for  his  valour ; 
and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so 
base  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  bere  so  rude 
that  would  not  be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Wlio  is  here  so  vile 
that  will  not  lore  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply .(S) 

CiTizBNS.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have 
done  no  more  to  Cesar  than  you  shall  do  to 
Brutus.  The  question**  of  his  death  is  enrolled 
in  the  Capitol ;  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein 
he  was  worthy;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for 
which  he  suffered  death.  Here  comes  bis  bodv, 
mourned  by  Mark  Antony :  who,  though  he  had 
no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of 
his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth  ;  as  which 
of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I  depart, — diat,  as 
I  slew  my  best  lover*  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have 
the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please 
my  country  to  need  my  death. 


Ent^  Antony  and  others  with  Cjbsab'^  body. 

Citizens.  Live,  Brutus  I  live,  live  ! 

1  Cit.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  onto  his 

house! 

2  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors ! 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar ! 

4  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now'*  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit.  We  '11   bring  him   to  his  house  with 

shouts  and  clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen, — 

2  Cit.  Peace !  silence !  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories ;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  intrcat  3'ou,  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit, 


c  --  my  bett  lover — ]  As  we  now  say, — My  best  firitmd;  so  in 
"  Coriolanus,"  Act  V.  8c.  2,— 

" I  tell  thee,  feUow, 

Thy  general  Is  my  lover : " 

and  in  a  hundred  other  places  in  these  or  In  eontemporary  books. 

d  Shall  now  be  erown'd  in   Bruius.]  The  old  text  reads.— 

"  Shall  be  crowned  in  Brutus  ;  "  but  some  word,  as  saw.  which 

Pope  supplied,  or  all,  or  well,  must  have  b«en  omitted  evideaily. 


I  CiT.  Stay,  bo  !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Crr.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  choir ; 
We  '11  he«r  him. — Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Airr.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 
[Ascendi. 

4  Crr.  What  does  he  aay  of  Brutus? 

3  CiT.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 
lie  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4  CiT,  T  were   best  he    speak    no    hoi-ra    of 

Brutus  here. 


1  Crr.  This  Cresar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  CiT.  Nay,  that's  certain  : 

We  are  blcBs'd  that  Rome  ie  rid  of  him. 

2  CiT.  Peace !    let  us  hear  what  Antony  can 

Ant.  You  gentle  Eomans, — 

Citizens.  Peace,  ho !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Fi'ieiids,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 


yoi 
I  come  to  bury  CieEar,  not  ti 


e  him. 


ACT  ITI.] 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[scEirs  IL 


The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 

The  good  is  oft  int*jrred  with  their  bones  ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Ciesar.     The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  jou  Ctesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 

And  grievously  hath  Cajsar  answer'd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 

(For  Bnitus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Csesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Kome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept: 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse :   was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke^ 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once, — not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for 

him?— 
O,  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  !-^Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  CiT.  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his 

sayings. 

2  CiT.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Csesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  CiT.  Has  he,  masters  ? 
I  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Crr.  Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?     He  would  not 

tfike  the  crown ; 
Therefore  't  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  CiT.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Crr.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  CiT.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Home  than 

Antony. 

4  CiT.  Kow  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to 

speak. 
Ant.  But  yesterday  the  word  of  C»sar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 
O,  masters  I  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Bnitus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
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To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here 's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, — 
I  found  it  in  his  closet, — ^'t  is  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds. 
And  dip  their  napkins*  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  CiT.  We  '11  hear  the  will !   read   it,  Mark 
Antony. 

Citizens.    The  will,   the  will!   we  will  hear 
Caesar's  will !  [read  it : 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends ;  I  must  not 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs ; 
For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  CiT.  Read  the  will ;  we  '11  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ; — Caesar's  will ! 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient  ?     Will  you  stay  a 
while  ? 
I  have  overshot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it : 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar ;  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CiT.  They  were  ti*aitors !  honourable  men  ! 

Citizens.  The  will  I  the  testament ! 

2  CiT.    They  were    villains,  murderers!   the 
will !  read  the  will !  [will? 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then,  to  read  the 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  ?  and  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Citizens.  Come  down. 

2  CiT.  Descend.  [Ajo'ONt  descends, 

3  CiT.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  CiT.  A  ring ;  stand  round. 

1  CiT.  Stand  from  the  hearse !  stand  from  the 

body! 

2  CiT.  Boom  for  Antony,  most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  &r  off. 
Citizens.  Stand  back  1  room !  bear  back ! 
Ant.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 

now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  ; 
'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 


*  —  napkins—]  Handkercbiefi^    They  aie  stiD  to 
Scotland. 


llrODgb  this  the  well-beloTed  Brutus  Btabb'd ; 

And,  as  he  pluck'd  bts  cursed  steel  away, 

Uatk  how  the  blood  of  Cief>ar  follon'd  it, 

As  nnhiDg  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 

If  Brutus  BO  uDkiudt;  knock'd,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Ctesar's  angel : 

Judge,  0  yon  gods,  how  dearly  Ciesar  lov'd  bim ! 

Hiis  was  the  most  nnkindest  cut  of  all ; 

For  wheo  the  uoble  Ctessr  saw  him  atnb. 

Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  ai-ms. 

Quite  ranquish'd  him:   then   burst  his   mighty 

heart; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  bis  face, 
Etcd  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua,* 
^"hich  all  tite  while  ran  blood,  great  Ccesar  felL 
0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countr3'men  1 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Vbilst  bloody  treason  flourisb'd  over  us. 
0,  now  you  weep ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
Tlie  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracioiis  drops. 
Kiod  Bools,  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  heboid 


Our  Ciesar'fl  vesture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here  I 
Hero  is  himself,  mair'd,  as  you  see,  with  ti'oitore. 

1  CiT.  O,  piteous  spectacle  ! 

2  CiT.  O,  nobie  Cresor ! 

3  CiT.  0,  woful  day  ! 

4  CiT,  O,  traitors,  villains  ! 

1  OiT,  0,  most  bloody  sight ! 

2  CiT.  We  will  he  revenged :  revenge  I  about ! 
— seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay  1 — let    not    a 

Ant,  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Crr.  Peace,  there  I— hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Crr.  We  '11  bear  him,  we  '11  follow  him,  we  '11 
die  with  him  I 

Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  faonourable; — 
What  private  grie&  they  have,  alas  1  I  know  not 
That  made  them    do    it; — they  are  wise    and 

honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  ; 
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I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 

13ut,  as  jrou  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 

That  love  my  friend;  and  that   they  know  full 

well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,*  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech^ 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor-poor  dumb 

mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
CmzENS.  We  '11  mutiny  I 

1  CiT.  We  '11  bum  the  house  of  Brutus  ! 

3  CiT.   Away,  then !    come,   seek    the    con- 
spirators I 
Alnt,  Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me 

speak. 
Citizens.  Peace,  ho !  hear  Antony,  most  noble 

Antony. 
Ant»  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know 
not  what : 
Wherein  hath  Csesar  thus  deserved  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not, — I  must  tell  you  then  : — 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

Citizens.  Most  true ; — the  will ! —  let 's  stay 

and  hear  the  will ! 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will ;  and,  under  Ciesar's  seal, 
To  every  Boman  citizen  he  gives, — 
To  every  several  man, — seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  CiT.  Most  noble  Caesar ! — we  '11  revenge  his 

death. 

3  CiT.  O,  royal  Caesar ! 
Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 
Citizens.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.    Moreover,   he   hath    left    you    all    his 
walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever,— common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Cflesar !  when  comes  such  another  ? 

1  CiT.  Never,  never  ! — Come,  away,  away  ! 
We  '11  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 


»  For  I  have  neither  wit,—]  The  folio  162S  ha*.— "  neyther 
writ"  &c. ;  an  obvious  error,  which  the  second  folio  set  right. 
See  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  Act  V.  Sc.  I,— 

"  Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office?  " 

^  And  thingt  unlucky—]  The  old  text  has,  "unluckily;" 
which  Warburton  corrected  to  unlucky^  the  reading  generally 
adopted.  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  however,  suggests  unlikely^  a 
cliange  Mr.  Craik  approves,  but  which  we  believe  to  be  cer- 
tainly wrong.    To  dream  of  feasting,  as  Sieevens  showed,  was 
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2  CiT.  Go  fetch  fire. 

3  CiT.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  CiT.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything! (4) 

\_Exeuni  Citizens  with  the  body. 
Ant.  Now  let  it  work! — Mischief,  thou  art 
afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt ! — 


Enter  a  Servant. 

How  now,  fellow  ? 
Sebv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  JEtome. 
Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Sebv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Cesar's  bouse. 
Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  meny. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Sebv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassias 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Borne. 
Ant.  Belike  they  had    some    notice    of  the 
people, 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III,— The  same.     A  Street. 

Entei*  CiNNA  the  Poet, 

CiN.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with 
CaDsar, 
And  things  unlucky^  charge  my  fantasy : 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth*  of  doors. 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 


Enter  Citizens. 

1  Crr.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  CiT.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3  CiT.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  CiT.  Are  you  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor  ? 

2  CiT.  Answer  every  man  directly. 
1  CiT.  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4  Crr.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  CiT.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  beat 

CiN.  What  is    my  name?     Whither    am    I 


inauspicious;  and  in  North's  Plutarch  (Life  of  Bnitos)  we 
have  the  restored  word  "unlucky"  used  precisely  as  here:— 
"The  first  and  chiefest,  was  Cssars  long  taiying,  who  came  very 
late  to  the  Senate :  for,  because  the  signes  of  the  sacrifires  ap- 
peared unluckie^  his  wife  Calphumia  kept  him  at  home,*'  kc 

c  I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth,  &c.]  I  have  no  inclination  to 
wander  out,  See. :  so  Shylock,  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'*  Act 
II.  Sc.  5.— 

'<  I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night : 
But  I  wUl  go." 


n-J 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[SCEHB  It  I. 


going  ?  Where  do  I  dwell  ?  An)  I  a  nurried 
am  or  a  bachelor?  Then,  to  answer  every  man 
dinetlj  and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly  ; — wieely,  I 
ny,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

2  CiT.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  are  fooln 
(hat  marry: — ^you'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I 
fear.    Proceed ; — directly, 

Cin.  Diredtff,  I  am  going  to  CRssr'a  funeral. 

1  CiT.  As  a  fiiend  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cm.  As  a  fiiend. 

2  CiT.  That  matter  i»  answered  directly. 
4  Crr.  For  your  dwelling, — briefly. 
Cut.  Brirjly,  I  dweU  by  the  Capitol. 

3  Crr.  Your  name,  sir, — truly. 

•  -ud  Inin  bim  tvinf.]  So  in  "Ai  Vau  LIU  tC  Act  111. 


Cut.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  C'lT.  Tear  htm  to  pieces  I  he  'a  a  conspirator. 
Cin.  I  am  Cinna  Uie  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the 

poet. 
4  Crr.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him 

for  hia  bad  verses  ! 
Cin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conRpirator. 

2  CiT.  It  is  no  matter,  hia  name 'a  Cinna; 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him 
going.' 

3  Crr.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come,  brands, 
ho!  firebrands!  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius';  bum 
ail  [  Some  to  Decius'  bouse,  and  some  to  Caaca's  ; 
some  to  Ligarius'  I  away  !  go  !  \Exev.nU 

"  Do  thl(  upolifntlT,  a*d  (nrH  Mtt  folns-" 


SCENE  I.— R-)me.     A  Boom  m  Antony'*  Bmise. 


Ant.  These  many,  then,  ehall  die ;  their  names 

are  priet'd. 
Oct.  Your  brother  too  muat  die ;  conaent  you, 

Lepidua? 
Lep,  I  do  coQBent, — 

Oct.  Prick  him  donn,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  conditioo  Puhlius  shall  Dot  live, 
\Ylio  ia  your  siatcr'a  sou,"  Mark  Aotouy, 

Ant.  lie  shall  not  live :    look,  with  a  spot  I 

But,  Lepidua,  go  you  to  Cresar's  house; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determine 
Hovr  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lrp.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol. 

[^Exit  Lkpidub. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  b  it  fit, 

■litn-i  ion.  Muk  Anlonr.]  Thia  [>,  hOtartcinj, 


The  three-fold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  aliare  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  lo  die. 
In  our  black  sentence  and  pi-oscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  hare  seen  more  days  than  yoa : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  thia  mao, 
To  ease  ourselves  of  diveiv  alanderoua  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  an  the  ass  bears  gold. 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  buainesa. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  wewiS, 
Then  take  wc  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  hb  eon, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  ia  my  horae,  Octaviua ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  hira  atore  of  provender : 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on, — 
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His  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit. 

And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so ; 

He  must  be  taugbt,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth ; — 

A  bairen-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 

On  abjects,  orts/  and  imitations, 

'Which,  out  of  use  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 

Begin  his  &shion  :  do  not  talk  of  him, 

Bat  as  a  property.     Ajad  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  great  things : — ^Brutus  and  Cassius 

Are  lerying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head : 

Thoefore  let  our  alliance  be  combined, 

Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd 

out;* 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council, 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some  that  smile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear. 
Millions  of  mischiefis.  [Ilxntnt. 


SC£NE  U.—Befai-e  Brutus'  TetU,  in  the  Camp 

near  Sardis. 

Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Luciuus,  Lucius,  and 
Soldiers:  TmNius  and  Pinbabub  meeting 
them. 

Bbu.  Stand,  ho ! 

LrciL.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 
.    Bbu.  What  now,  Lucilius  !  is  Cassius  near  ? 

LuciL.  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Findarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

Bbu,  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master  Pin- 
dams, 
Li  hb  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers, 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shidl  be  satisfied. 

Pdt.  I  do  not  doubt 

Bot  that  my  noble  master  will  appear. 
Such  as  he  is,  fiill  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bbu.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius ; 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

LuciL.  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough ; 
Bat  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 


>  On  ablects.  orts,  frc.]  The  old  text  Is,  "  —  Objecto,  Arts," 
ftCf  but  the  initials  a  and  o  appear  to  have  been  transposed  by 
the  compositor.  Abjeett  are  things  thrown  away  as  worthless ; 
and  orti  are  scraps.  There  can  be  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  read, 
vtth  Theobald  and  others,— 

'<  On  alffed  orti,"  fto. 

^  Onr  he$t  friemdt  wutdet  and  our  best  means  stretch'd  out ;] 
Thb  is  the  lectioo  of  the  second  folio ;  the  first  printing,  lamely 
enongh,— 

**  Onr  best  friends  made,  oar  means  stretch'd ; " 

We  might  read,  with  possibly  a  nearer  approach  to  what  the  poet 

"  Onz  best  friends  made,  our  choict$t  means  stretch'd  out," 


Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  usM  of  old. 

Bbu.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling :  ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades, 
Sink  in  the  trial.    Comes  his  army  on  ? 

LuciL.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be 
quartered, 
The  greater  part :  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  wUhoiU. 

Bbu.  Hark !  he  is  arriy^d : — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 


Enter  Cassius  arid  Soldiers. 

Cab.  Stand,  ho  I 

Bbu.  Stand,  ho  I   Speak  the  word  along. 

'Without.']  Stand. 

Without!]  Stand. 

Without]  Stand. 

mi 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me 
wrong. 

Bbu.  Judge  me,  you  gods!    wrong  I  mine 
enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  ¥rrong  a  brother  ? 

Cas.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs; 
Axkd  when  you  do  them — 

Bbu.  Cassius,  be  content ;  '^ 

Speak  your  griefe*  softly, — ^I  do  know  you  well  :— 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle :  bid  them  move  away ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs, 
And  I  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bbu.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door."  [Exeunt, 


e  ~  be  content ;]  Be  continent ;  be  self-restrained, 
d  —  griefs — 3  Grievances.    So  in  Act  I.  Sc.  S,— 

"  Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  gri^f$,'* 

•  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like ;  &c.]  Mr.  Craik  reads,  with  a  mani- 
fest improvement  of  the  old  text,— 

'*  Luciust  do  yon  the  like  *  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Luciliut  and  Titinius,  guard  the  door." 

By  this  change,  the  prosody  of  the  first  line  is  restored,  and  we 
have  no  longer  the  anomaly  of  an  officer  of  rank  and  a  serving- 
boy  associated  together  to  watch  the  door. 
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SCENE  III,— Within  the  Tent  0/ Brutus. 
Enter  Bbutus  and  Cassius. 

Cab.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in 
this, — 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pe]la,(l) 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bbu.  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a 
case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bbu.  Let  •  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you,  yourself, 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  I 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last  I 

Bbu.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  cor- 
ruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement  1 

Bbu.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re- 
member ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?     What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Bioman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay*  not  me, — 

111  not  endure  it:  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bbu.  Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Cassius. 

Cab.  I  am. 

Bbu.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bbu.  Away,  slight  man  I 

Cas.  Is't  possible? 


(*)  Old  text,  baiUt  corrected  by  Theobald. 

'  Let  me  tell  you,  Casaiug,  frc]  Tbli  defectiye  line  has  been 
amended,  and  rightly  perhapa,  to,— 

"  Yei  let  me  tell  yon,  Caaaius,"  &c. 

^  >-  0/  noble  men.]    "  Of  abler  men,"  ia  the  reading  of  Mr. 
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Bbu.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak ! 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.  O,  ye  gods !  ye  gods  !    must  I  endure  all 
this? 

Bbu.  All  this  !  ay,  more :  fret  till  your  proud 
heart  break ; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?   must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?   By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you  !  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

Bbu.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble ^  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me;  every  way  you  wrong 
me,  Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bbu.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Csesar  liv'd  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov'd  me. 

Bbu.  Peace,  peace !    you  durst  not  so  haie 
tempted  him. 

Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 

Bbu.  No. 

Cas.  What,  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bbu.  For  your  life  you  dnnt  noL 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  lo?e ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bbu.  You  have  done  that  you^should  be  sony 
for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me;— 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wfiiig 
From  the  hurd  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection  ! — I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me:  was  that  done  like  Cassias? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  oovetoiis. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 


CoUier'a  annotator,  and  looking  to  what  Caaaiua  had  pRvknily 
aaid,— 

"  I  am  a  aoldier,  I. 
Older  in  praetioe,  dkler  than  youracl^*  Irc^^ 

it  la  a  very  plauaible  emendation. 


Be  mdj,  gods,  with  all  jour  thundeibolta, 
Saah  httn  to  i»ec«B  I 

Cab.  I  denied  jou  not. 

Ban.  Too  did. 

C*».  I  did  not; — he  was  but  &  fool 

That  IffODgfat  tny  answer  back. — Brutiu  bath  riy'd 

my  heart; 
A  tiieoi  should  bear  his  friend's  iufirmitieB, 
But  BmtoB  makes  miue  greater  than  they  are. 

Bbc.  I  do  not,  till  jou  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  Toa  love  me  noL 

Bair.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  a  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faulta. 

Bsr.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
As  huge  aa  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Conae,  Antony,  and  young  Octanus,  come, 
Rerenge  yourselvee  alone  on  CaBsiuH, 
For  CasMUB  is  a-weary  of  the  world  I 
Haled  by  one  he  loves  ;  bra/d  by  his  brother ; 
Cbedi'd  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  obserr'd, 


■  — riasnratdtvjlit  a  lamb,—]  "Li 
ken  iIm  pHi'i  wmi,  ud  Pope,  oho  ■iv 
■••.■  but  hnqutRi  >  hiippiD  conjKtun 

ill-temper'd,  fte-J  Bt  ni-tnnpend  ii 


iDfltneUi  printed 
Ihittsjuilifjui 


Muu  tadlj  qoaOillML    ' 


Set  in  a  note-book,  leani'd,  and  conn'd  by  lole, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  I — There  is  my  dagger. 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'*  mine,  richer  than  gold: 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth  ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Csear  ;  for,  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lor'dst  him 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius, 

Bbu.  Sheathe  your  daggerj 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
0,  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  iamb,' — 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire ; 
mio,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  stroi^t  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood,  ill-temper'd,^  vcxeth  him  ? 


(•)  Old  mt,  Piufi 


I,  phlfm.  indmclM 


ACT   IV.] 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[SCERE  IIL 


Bbu.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-temper'd 

too. 
Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  jour 

hand. 
Ban.  And  mj  heart  too. 
Cas.  O,  Bmtus ! — 

Bbu.  What's  the  matter? 

Cas.  Have  not  you  love  enough  to  hear  with 
me, 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave 

me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bhu.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  from  henceforth, 
WTien  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  'U  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

\_N'ois€  vfitluyut. 
Poet.  [Without.']  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the 
generals ; 
There  is  some  grudge   between  'cm,   't  is  not 

meet 
They  be  alone. 

Lfcil.  [WitJwut.']  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 
PoKT.  [  WitJwui,'\  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay 
me. 


Enter  Poet,  followed  by  Luceliub  and  Titinius. 


Cas.  How  now  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Poet.  For  shame,  you  generals  I  what  do  you 
mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be ; 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  'm  sure,  than  ye. 
Cas.  Ha,  ha !    how  vilely    doth    this    cynic 

rhyme  I 
Bbu.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah ;    saucy  fellow, 

hence! 
Cas.  Bear  with  him,  Brutus :  'tis  his  foahion. 
Bbu.  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows 
his  time : 
What  should  the  wars  do   with  these  jigging 

fools  ?— 
Companion,  hence !  (2) 

Cas.  Away,  away,  be  gone! 

[Exit  Poet. 
Bbu.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cas.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala 
with  you, 
Immediately  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Luciuus  and  Titinius. 
Bbu.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas.  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so 

angry. 
Bbu.  O,  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 
iAB 


Bbu.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better: — ^Poiliais 
dead. 

Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bbu.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  How  'scaped  I  killiug  when  I  cross*d  yoo 
so?— 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bbu.  Impatient  of  my  absence, 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong; — ^for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came : — with  this  she  fell  distract^ 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire. 

Cas.  And  died  so  ? 

Bbu.  Even  so. 

Cas.  O,  ye  immortal  gods ! 


Enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapers. 

Bbu.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine. — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.      [DrviJa. 
Cas.    My    heart    is    thirsty    for    that   noble 
pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [Drinh, 
Bbu.  Come  in,  Titinius  ! — 


Re-enter  Titinius  toith  Messala. 

Welcome,  good  Messala — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bbu.  No  more,  I  pray  you.— 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippl 

Mes.  Myself   have  letters    of   the    self-same 
tenor. 

Bbu.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription  and  biUs  of  out- 
lawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  LepiduSy 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bbu.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one  I 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bbu.  No,  Messala. 


ACT  IV.] 


JULIUS  CiESAR. 


[scene  III. 


Titlss.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mss.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bur.  Why  ask  you?    hear  you  aught  of  her 
in  yours  ? 

Me&  No,  my  lord. 

Bar.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Me&  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bbu.  \Miy,  farewell,  Portia. — We  must  die, 
Messala : 
Widi  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Me8.  Even  so  great  men  great   losses  should 
endure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you, 
Bat  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Brv.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.     What  do  you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cas.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bar.  Your  i*eason  ? 

Cas.  This  it  is  :— 

T  is  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  bis  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bav.  Good  reasons  most,  of  force,  give  place 
to  better. 
The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forc'd  affection  ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution  : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them. 
By  diem  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up. 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-added,*  and  encouragM  ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cas.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bar.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note 
beside, 
Hiat  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Onr  l^ons  are  brim-full,  our  cause  is  ripe  : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affaii-s  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
la  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cas.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on ; 

We'll  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk. 


»  —  nevadded.-.]  Mr.  Dyce  and  Mr.  Singer  read  "  ncM-ffWrrf;" 
Jir.CoUwr'*  annoutor,  *' ntw-kearted ; "  but  we  cannot  see  that 
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And  nature  must  obey  necessity  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cas.  No  more.     Good  night ; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.  IJSxit  Lucius.]  Fare- 
well, good  Messala : — 
Good  night,  Titinius  : — noble,  noble  Cassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cas.  O,  my  dear  brother ! 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls  ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cas.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Good  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.,  Mes.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru.  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Ejceiint  Cas.,  Tit.,  and  Mes. 

lie-enter  Lucius,  with  the  gown. 

Give  me  the  gown.     ^Vhere  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak 'st  drowsily? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;   thou   art  o'er- 

watch'd.^ 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  ; 
I  *11  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Vab.  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent  and  sleep  ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Vab.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch 
yoiu:  pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so :  lie  down,  good  sire ; 
It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. — 
Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

[Var.  and  Clau.  lie  down, 

Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it 
me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for- 
getful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awliile. 
And  touch  thy  instioiment  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an 't  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  my  boy; 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc.  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 


change  of  any  kind  is  indUpensable. 
*»  — o'er-waich'd.)  Kept  over-much  from  sleep. 


O  O 


.r.  I   Mmuld   not   urge  thy  duty  past   thj 

might  ; 
w  young  blocxls  look  for  a  time  of  rest, 
ic.  I  have  slept,  mj  lord,  already. 
■.V,  It  WBB  TvoU  done ;  and  thou  sholt  sleep 

ogRin  ; 
'  not  hold  thee  long :  if  I  do  live, 
be  good  to  thee.  [^ifutui,  and  a  Song. 

\t  a  sleepy  tune  : — 0,  murderous  slumber ! 
it  thoQ  thy  lenden  mace  upon  my  boy, 


That  plays   thee  music  ?— Gentle  knave,  gooi 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  iDStramnt; 
I'll  take   it   &om   thee  :    and,   good  boy,  goM 

Ijet  me  see,  let  me  see  ; — is  not  the  leaf  tnm'^ 

Wiere  I  left  teadmg  ?    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[Sid  dM'- 


JULICS  C^SAB. 


£nler  the  Ghoet  o/'Gabab. 


How  Ul  this  taper  bums  1— Ha  1  who  comee  here? 
I  think  it  is  the  weahnees  of  mine  eyeg 
That  shqtes  this  monBtroHS  apparition. 
It  comes  Dpon  me ! — Art  thou  anjtliing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  Bome  angel,  or  some  devil, 
Tbu  mak'st  mj  blood  cold,  and  mj  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

Gbost.  Thj  evil  spirit,  Bratus. 

Bbu.  Why  com'at  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  ehalt  see  me  at  Phi- 
lippi. 

Bsr.  Well ;   then  I  Hhall  see  thee  agam?  (3) 

Ghost,  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

Bau.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then. — 

[Ghost  vanuhet.    ■ 
Now  I  hare  taken  heart  thou  vaniBhest : 
TD  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 
Boj!  Lucins! — Varro!  Claudius! — Sirs,  awake! — 
Claudius!  ' 

Luc.  The  BirtDgs,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bbu.  He  thinks  he  still  jaat  his  instrument — 
Lndiu,  awake  \ 


Luc.  My  lord  ? 

Bru.  I>jdst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so 

criedst  out  ? 
Lrc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 
Bbu.  Yes,  that  thou  didst ;  didst  thou  see  any~ 

thing? 
Lcc.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Bau.  Sleep  agwn,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius ! 
Fellow  thou !  awake ! 
Vab.  My  lord  ? 
Clad.  My  lord  ? 
Bbu.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  yout 

Vab.,  Clac.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bkit,  Ay;  saw  you  anything  ? 

Vab.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clap.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bbu.   Go  and  commend  me  to  my  brother 
Cossius ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Vab.,  Clau.         It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 


'^h-^ 


SCENE  \.—Thf  P/aini  o/Pbillppi. 


£nter  Octaviub,  Amtont,  and  their  Army, 

Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  w-e  angwereJ : 
Yon  said  llie  enemy  would  not  coine  donn. 
But  keep  the  hilla  aud  upper  regioni  ; 
It  proves  not  so ;  iheir  battles  are  at  hand  ; 
They  mean  to  warn"  us  at  Philippi  here. 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  thcii*  bosoms,  and  I  know 
^"hereforc  they  do  it :  they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places  ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery ,*  thinking,  by  this  face,' 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  uourage ; 
But 't  is  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mrss.  Preimre  you,  generals  : 

The  enemy  eomes  on  in  gallant  shun ; 
Tlieii'  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 


Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  band  I ;  keep  thon  the  left. 
Ant.  MTiy  do  you  cross  me  in  tbis  exigent? 
Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so. 

[Marrh. 

Drum.      Knier    Bmrns,    Cabbics,  and  thnr 
Army  ;  Luciuvs,  Titinivb,  Mbssala,  and 

ofhert. 

Bittr.  They  stand,  and  would  liave  parley. 
Cab.  Stand  fast,  Titiniua:  we  must  out  aud  talk. 
Oct.   Mark  Antony,   shall  we   ^ve  sign  of 

battle  7 
Ant.    No,   desar,   we  will  answer  on  their 

charge. 
Make  forth ;  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  ugnal. 
Bru.  Words  before  blows : — is  it  so,  conntrj- 

meii? 


-  bj  thti  rue,— ]  Br  111 


t  onlhiirr  nunlDf .  full  of  hu. 
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ACT  v.] 


JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[scErrs  I 


Oct.  Not  tbat  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bbu.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 
Octayius. 

AxT.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  ^ve 
good  words: 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Oiesar's  heart. 
Crying,  Long  live  !  hail  Caspar  I 

Cas.  Antony, 

Hie  posture  of  your  blows  are  *  yet  unknown ; 
Bot  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Akt.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bbu.  O,  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
For  yon  hare  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

ksT,  Villains,  you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
daggers 
Hacked  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Coesar ; 
Ton  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like 

hounds, 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Csssar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
Struck  Cffisar  on  the  neck.     O,  you  flatterers ! 

Cas.  Flatterers/ — Now   Brutus,  thank   your- 
self: 
His  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day. 
If  Caasitts  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make 
us  sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look, — ^I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? — 
Xerer,  till  Cfesar's  three-and-thirty  wounds 
Be  well  aveng'd ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Cffisar,    thou   canst  not  die  by  traitors' 
hands, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope  ; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bar.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Yoong  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honour- 
able. 

Cas.  a  peevish^  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller  ! 

Airr.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Ajatony  ;  away ! — 


'  The  pottnre  of  pour  hlotct  are  yet  unknown  ;'\  The  commen- 
t>tm  have  all  lomething  to  say  on  the  grammatical  irregularity 
ia  thii  Hne,  but  are  mut«  upon  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the 
exceptional  nae  of  "poatnre."  Elsewhere  Shakespeare  always 
enptoyi  the  word  In  its  ordinary  sense  of  atUludet  poi (<tof>,  &c. ; 
^t  here,  if  not  a  misprint,  it  must  be  taken  to  mean  quaiUjf  or 
f^mpontion. 

^  A  peerish  $eh«olbop, — ]  Although  there  are  one  or  two  pas- 
■sges  m  these  plays  where  *'  peevirh  *'  implies  foolith,  childish, 
^c.,  Uie  editors  are  certainly  not  Justified  m  attributing  this  8ig- 
Bification  to  the  word  in  every  instance  where  it  occurs.  In  nine 
csKs  oat  of  ten,  indeed,  the  poet  uses  it,  as  here,  in  the  sense 
^  ^tadatrong,  stubborn^  wilful^  the  meaning  which  it  usually 
csnfcd  hi  his  time.    For  exsmple,— 


Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth ! 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Cas.  WTiy  now,  blow,  wind ;  swell,  billow  ;  and 
swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bbu.  Ho,  Lucilius  !  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

LrciL.  My  lord  ? 

[Brutus  and  Lucnjus  converse  apart. 

Cas.  Messala, — 

Mbs.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala^ 

This  is  my  birthday ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion  :  now  I  change  my  mind. 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former '  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands, 
^Tio  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us  : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone ;  (1) 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
AlS  we  were  sickly  prey ;  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mks.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bbu.  Even  so,  Lucilius.  [Advancing. 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly,  that  we  may. 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  ! 
But,  since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you,  then,  determined  to  do  ? 

Bbu.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how. 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 


"  a  peevUh,  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is." 

Romeo  and  Juliet^  Act  IV.  8c.  2. 

"  And  when  she's  fro  ward,  peevieh^  suUen,  sour,"  &c. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  Act  V.  Sc.  2. 

•'  Being  ^rrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peeviih  town,"  &c. 

King  John,  Act  II.  Sc.  2. 

c  —  oil  our  former  ensign—]  "  Former"  meant  foremost  or  fore. 
In  proof  of  this,  Ritson  quotes  the  following  from  Adiyngtou's 
translation  of  Apuleius,  1596 :— "  first  hee  instructed  me  to  sit  at 
the  table  upon  my  taile,  and  hove  I  should  leape  and  daunce, 
holding  up  my  former  feete.  * 
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JULIUS  C^SAR. 


[SCKKE  LIT. 


For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time*  of  life  : — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers, 
That  govern  us  below. 

Gas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bbu.  No,  Cassius,  no:  think  not,  thou  noble 
Boman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Borne  ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  begun ;  (2) 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why,  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cas.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed  ; 
If  not,  't  is  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bbu.  Why  then,   lead   on. — O,   that  a  man 
might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  ! 
But  it  sufficeth  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  b  known. — Come,  ho  !  away  ! 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  11,— Tlie  same.     The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum.     Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 

Bbu.  Bide,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these 
bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side!  [^Lovd  alarum. 
Let  them  set  on  at  once :  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Bide,  ride,  Messala  I  let  them  all  come  down. 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  lll.^The  same.     Anotlier  PaH  of  the 

Field, 

Alarum,     Enter  Cassius  and  Titinius. 

Cas.  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  tum'd  enemy : 


*  to  preyent 

rA«tiin«o//{/0;— ] 

That  it,  to  anticliwte  the  natural  period  of  existence.    The  ex- 

Jression,  tinte  of  life,  for  duration  of  life,  occurs  again  in  "Henry 
V."  Part  n.  Act  V.  Sc.  2,— 

"  O,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short; " 

a  fftct  Mr.  Cndk  must  have  forgotten  when  he  adopted  the  specious 
modernization,  "  term  of  life,"  from  Capell. 

i>  Thu  ensign  here  of  mine  »(u  turninff  back;]  **  Here  the  term 
entiffH  may  almost  be  said  to  be  used  with  the  double  meaning  of 
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This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ;  ^ 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 
Tit.  O,  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too 
early: 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Wliilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  inclos'd. 

Enter  Pindabus. 

Pm.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  off! 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord ! 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off  I 

Cas.  This   hill  is  far  enough.     Look,  look, 
Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  lum, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again  ;  that  I  may  rest  assured 
Whether  yond  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thougbt 

[ExU, 

Cas.  Gt),  Pindarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill ; 
My  sight  was  ever  thick  ;  re^rd  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[^Exit  PiNDABUS. 

This  day  I  breathed  first :  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ;  * 
My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news? 

Fin.  [Above.']  O  my  lord  ! 

Cas.  What  news  ? 

Pin.  [Above."]  Titinius  is  inclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ; — 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — Now  they  are  almost  on  him ; — 
Now,  Titinius ! — Now  some  'light : — O,  he  'lij^to 

too: — 
He 's  ta'en ; — and  hark  !  they  shout  for  joy. 

[Shovt. 
Cas.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face  ! 

Enter  Pinbabus. 

Come  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 


both  the  standard  and  the  stahdaid-bearer.**— CKaiK. 

e         This  day  I  breathed  first:  time  is  come  nmnd, 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ;] 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  persons  eren  now,  perhapt,  whs 
indulge  the  Tisionary  notion  that  their  life  will  termtnate  M  tkc 
same  day  of  the  week  or  month  or  at  the  same  place  that  it  besaft- 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  this  superstition, 
for  he  has  twice  or  thrice  adverted  to  it.  Curiously  eoongh,  too. 
he  might  have  said  of  his  own  existence,  *'  The  wheel  is  come  taXt 
circle,"  for  he  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  In  wkk& 
I  be  was  born,  and  at  the  same  place. 


AnJ  llten  I  swore  thc«,  saving  of  tby  life,  i  Guide  thou  the  sword. — Cfesor,  tlioii  art  rercn^il. 
That  wliAtsoever  I  did  bid  tliee  do  Even  with  the  sword  tliat  liill'd  thec.(^j  [Dies. 

Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.     C«me  now,  keep  thine  i       Fin.  So,  I  am  free ;  jet  would  not  bo  liave 

oath  I  bccD, 

Now  be  a  &eeman ;  and,  with  this  good  aword,  Durst  I  hare  done  mj  will.     O,  Casaiua  I 

That  ran   through   C»3ar*B   bowels,  search   this  '  Far  from  this  country  Piodariia  ehnll  run, 

bosom.  I  Where  never  Roman  ahall  take  note  of  liini. 
Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts ;  [Exit. 

And,  when  ray  fiice  is  cover'd,  as  't  is  now,  I 


ACT  v.] 


JULIUS  CiBSAR. 


[aOEHB  IT. 


Re-enter  Tittnius,  vjUh  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,*  Titinius  ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius*  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Caasius. 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  Findarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living. — O,  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  Ko,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O,  setting  sun  ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set,— 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !   Our  day  is  gone  ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are 

done  1 
Mistrust  of  my  success''  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mrs.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this 
deed. 
O,  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child  ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O,  Error,  soon  conceiv'd, 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  Findarus !  where  art  thou,  Fin- 
darus? 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed, 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Findarus  the  while. 

[^ExU  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  ? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Fut  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?     Didst  thou  not  hear 

their  shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstru'd  everything ! 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
W^ill  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caiils  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods : — this  is  a  Boman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

[^Dies, 


*  It  is  but  change, — ]  It  is  no  more  than  an  exchange  or  alter- 
nation of  mishap 

b  Mitirusi  of  my  success — ]  By  "success,"  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  was  commonly  understood  Unte,  consequence,  rentU,  ftc. ;  it 
might,  therefore,  be  good  (as  Messala  in  the  next  line  says,  "  Mis- 
trust of  pood  success  ")  or  ill,  according  to  circumstances.    The 
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Alarum.  Be-enter  Messala,  vntJi  Brutus, 
Young  Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and 
LuciLius. 

Bru.  Wliere,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body 
lie? 

Mrs.  Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O,  Julius  Ceesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet ! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  \Low  alarums. 

Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  wh^r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius  ! 

Bru.  Are   yet   two  Bomans    living   such   as 
these  ? — 
The*'  last  of  all  the  Eomans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  * 

tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassbsf  send  his  body ; 
His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  oiu*  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — ^Lucilius,  come ; 
And  come,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Labeo,  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on : — 
'T  is  three  o'clock ;  and,  Bomans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  seoond  fight.     [ExennL 


SCENE  lY .—Another*  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.  Entei*,  fighting,  Soldiers  of  both 
AnTnies ;  then  Brutus,  Young  Cato, 
LuciLius,  and  others. 

Bru.  Yet,  countrymen,  O,  yet  hold  up  your 

heads ! 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?     Who  will  go 
with  me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[Charges  the  enemtf. 

Bru.  And  I  am  Bnitus,  Marcus  Brutus,  1 ! 

Brutus,    my    country's    friend;    know    me    for 

Brutus ! 

[Exit,  charging  tJie  enemy.     Young  Cato 

is  overpowered,  and  falls. 


(*)  First  folio,  no. 


(t)  Old  text,  Thmmut. 


meaning  of  Titinius  is,  Mistmst  of  my  fortune,  or  what  befUl  me, 
has  done  this  deed. 

c  'llie  latt  of  all  tht  RonuaUt  ftc.]  Rowe,  who  has  h&en  followed 
hy  many  editors,  reads,  *'  Tkon  last,"  &c. 


ACT  r.] 


JULIUS  C^SAiU 


[scene  v. 


LrciL.  O,  young  and  noble   Cato,  art  thou 
down? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius  ; 
And  mayst  be  honoured,  being  Cato's  son. 
1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest ! 
Luciii.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight ; 

[Qfering  money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner  ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho !     Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is 

ta'en. 
1  Sold.  I  '11  tell  the  news. — ^Here  comes  the 
general : — 

Enter  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord ! 

Ant.  Whei*e  is  he  ? 

Lucil.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough  : 
I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
The  gods  defend  him  ^m  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead, 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure 
you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth :  keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.(4)   Qto  on. 
And  see  wher  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead ; 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent 
How  everything  is  chanc'd.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  Y.— Another  PaH  of  tlie  Field. 

Enter  Brutus,  Dabdanius,   Clttus,   Strato, 

and  VoLUMNius. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on 

this  rock. 
Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torchlight ;   but,  my 

lord, 
He  came  not  back ;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 
Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus:   slaying  is  the 

word ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[Whispering  him, 
Cli.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  all  the 

world. 
Bru.  Peace,  then,  no  words. 
Clt.  I  '11  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius. — \  Whispers  him. 
Bar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Cll  O,  Dardanius  ! 
Dab.  O,  Clitus ! 


Cll  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to 

thee? 
Dab.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.    Look,  he  meditates. 
Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 
Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Volumnius;   list  a 

word. 
Vol.  AMiat  says  my  lord  ? 
Bru.  ^V'hy,  this,  Volumnius : 

The  ghost  of  Csesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night, — at  Sardis  once. 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 

\Lovd  alarums. 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to   school  to- 
gether ; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pr'ythee, 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 
Vol.  That's  not   an   office  for   a  friend,  my 
lord.  [Alai'um  still, 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord!  there  is  no  tarrying 

here. 
Bru.  Farewell  to  you ; — and  you  ; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history  : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would 

rest. 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum,     Cry  vnthin,  Fly,  fly,  fly  ! 
Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bru.  Hence ;  I  will  follow. 

[Exeunt    Clitus,    Dardanius,    and 
Volumnius. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato  ? 
Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first:  fare  you  well. 

my  lord. 
Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Caesar,  now  be 
still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[Runs  on  his  sword^  and  dies,i^ 
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Alarum.     Retreat.     Enter  Octathts,  Antony, 
Mbssala,  Lucii.1178,  and  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that? 

Mks.  My  master's  man. — StraCo,  where  is  thy 

master? 
Stba.  Free  from  the  bondage  jou  are  in,  Sles- 

Tlie  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  hira  ; 

For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 

And  DO  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

LuciL.  So  BrutuB  should  be  found. — I  thank 
thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Luciliua'  saying  true. 

Oct.  All  that  aerv'd  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 
them, — 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  Jlcssala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct,  Do  so,  good  Messala. 


JULIUS  CaiSAB.  (scEsi  t. 

Mes.  How  dieti  my  master.  Strato? 

SxltA.   I  held  (lie  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it 
Mf.8.  Octavlus,  then  take  him  lo  follow  tliw, 
That  did  the  latest  sen-ice  to  my  masler- 

Amt.  This   was  the  noblest  Roman   of  tleu 

All  the  conspii-ators,  save  only  he, 

Di<]  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Ciesar; 

He  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 

And  common  good  (o  all,  made  one  of  them. 

His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 

So  mii'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  aland  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  Thu  wm  a  man  I 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  Mm, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  buria]. 
Within  my  tent  hia  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably, — 
So,  call  the  field  to  wnt :  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  hnppy  day.     [Exmnl. 


ILLUSTIRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  scEXK  n.— 

Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius*  way, 
When  M  doth  run  kU  course.] 

IIm  paasages  from  North's  "  Plutarch,"  which  we  have 
dionn  to  illustrate  the  action  of  this  tragedy,  are  ex- 
tracted <^iefly  from  the  lives  of  Julius  Csasar  and  Brutus ; 
and  while  attesting  the  almost  literal  fidelity  with  which 
Sttkeqpeare,  in  the  prraent  case,  adhered  to  his  authority, 
irill  show  the  unerring  skill  and  judgment  by  which  he 
ma  guided  in  his  selection  of  incidents  for  representation. 
"  At  that  time  the  feast  Lupercalia  was  celebrated,  the 
which  in  old  time,  men  say  was  the  feast  of  shepheards  or 
heardmeD,  k  is  much  like  unto  the  feast  of  the  Ltcaianb 
in  Abcadia.  But  howsoever  it  is,  that  day  there  are 
diven  noble  mens  sons,  yong  men,  (and  some  of  them 
Magistrates  themselves  that  govern  then)  which  run 
naked  through  the  city,  striking  in  sport  them  they  meet 
in  their  way,  with  leather  l^ongs,  naire  and  all  on,  to 
make  them  give  place.  And  many  noble  women  and 
gentlewomen  also,  go  of  purpose  to  stand  in  their  way, 
and  do  put  forth  their  hands  to  be  stricken,  as  scholers 
hold  them  oat  to  th«r  schoolemaster,  to  be  stricken  with 
the  ftmila :  perswading  themselves  that  being  with  child, 
they  aball  have  good  delivery ;  and  so  being  barren,  that 
it  wil  make  them  to  conceive  with  child." 

(2)  ScsKS  IL — The  rdbllenunt  ehouiedf  and  clapped  their 
thapped  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  nightcaps,  and 
vaand  mdk  a  deal  of  stinking  breath  because  Ccesar  refused 
the  erowny  that  it  had  almost  choked  Ccesar.]  "  Ccesar  sate 
to  behdd  that  sport  upon  the  pulpit  for  Orations,  in  a 
chaiie  of  gold,  apparelled  in  triumphant  manner.  A  it- 
tumius  who  was  Consull  at  that  time,  was  one  of  them  that 
nnne  this  holy  course.  So  when  he  came  into  the  market 
place,  the  people  made  a  lane  for  him  to  runne  at  liberty, 
and  he  came  to  Ccesar,  and  presented  him  a  Diademe 
wreathed  about  with  laurell.  Whereupon  there  rose  a 
eertaioe  crie  of  reioycing,  not  very  greftt,  done  onely  by 
s  few,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But  when  Ccesar  re- 
fond  the  IHademe,  then  all  the  people  together  made  an 


outcrie  of  ioy.  Then  Anionius  offering  it  him  againe, 
there  was  a  second  shout  of  ioy,  but  yet  of  a  few.  But 
when  Casar  refused  it  againe  the  second  time,  then  all  the 
whole  people  shouted.  Ccesar  having  made  this  proofe, 
found  that  the  people  did  not  like  of  it  and  thereupon 
rose  out  of  his  chaire,  and  commanded  the  crowne  to  be 
caried  unto  lupiter  in  the  Capitoll.  After  that,  there 
were  set  up  images  of  Ccesar  in  the  city,  with  Diademes 
upon  their  heads,  like  kings." 

(3)  Scene  III.— 

His  countenance,  like  richest  alchemy, 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness.] 

"  Now  when  Cassius  felt  his  friends,  and  did  stirre  them 
up  against  Ccesar :  they  all  agreed,  and  promised  to  take 
part  with  him,  so  Brutus  were  the  chiefe  of  their  con- 
spiracie.  For  they  told  him,  that  so  high  an  enterprise 
and  attempt  as  that,  did  not  so  much  require  men  of 
manhood  and  courage  to  draw  their  swords,  as  it  stood 
them  upon  to  have  a  man  of  such  estimation  as  Brutus,  to 
make  every  man  boldly  thinke,  that  by  his  onely  presence 
the  fact  were  holy  and  iust,  If  he  tooke  not  this  course, 
then  that  they  should  go  to  it  witii  fainter  hearts ;  and 
when  they  had  done  it,  they  should  be  more  fearefull, 
becatise  every  man  woidd  tlunke  that  Brutus  would  not 
have  refused  to  have  made  one  with  them,  if  the  cause 
had  been  good  and  honest.  Therefore  Cassius  considering 
this  matter  with  himselfe,  did  first  of  all  speake  to  Brutus, 
since  they  grew  strange  together  for  the  suite  they  had 
for  the  rrffitorship.  So  when  he  was  reconciled  to  him 
againe,  and  that  they  had  embraced  one  another,  Cassius 
asked  him  if  he  were  determined  to  be  in  the  Senate 
house  the  first  day  of  the  moneth  of  March,  because  he 
heard  say  that  Ccesars  friendes  should  move  the  councell 
that  day,  that  Ccesar  should  be  called  king  by  the  Senate. 
Brutus  answered  him,  he  wold  not  be  there.  But  if  we 
be  sent  for  (said  Cassius)  how  then  ?  For  my  selfe  then 
(said  Brutus, )  I  meane  not  to  hold  my  peace,  but  to  with- 
stand it,  and  rather  die  then  lose  my  uberty." 


ACT  II. 


(1)  SCEXE  I.— 

If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  reeeivesi 
thy  full  petition  cU  the  hand  of  Brutus  f\ 

"But  for  Brutus,  his  friends  and  oountrimen,  both  by 
^aeren  pnxmrementB,  and  sundrie  rumours  of  the  citie, 
and  by  many  bUa  also,  did  openly  call  and  procure  him  to 
^  that  he  did.  For  under  the  inmge  of  his  ancestor 
/wttty  Brutus,  (that  drave  the  kings  out  of  ROME)  they 
vnte :  0,  that  it  pleased  the  gods  thou  wert  now  alive, 
Brubu  !  and  againe,  That  thou  wert  here  among  us  now ! 


His  tribunal!  or  chaire,  where  he  gave  audience  during 
the  time  he  was  Prsetor,  was  full  of  such  bils :  Brutus 
thou  art  asleepe,  and  art  not  Brutus  indeed." 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

can  I  bear  that  with  patience. 

And  not  my  husband! s  secrets  t] 

"  His  wife  Portia  was  the  daughter  of  Cato,  whom  BrU' 
ttis  maried  being  his  cousin,  not  a  maiden,  but  a  young 
widow  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  Bibulus,  by 
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whom  she  had  also  a  youn^  sonne  called  BibuiuSf  who 
afterwards  wrote  a  booke  of  Uie  acts  and  gestes  of  Brutus, 
extant  at  this  present  day.  This  young  ladie  being  excel- 
lently well  seene  in  Philosophy,  loving  her  husband  well, 
and  being  of  a  noble  courage,  as  she  was  also  wise :  because 
she  would  not  aske  her  husbiuid  what  he  ayled  before  she 
had  made  some  proofe  by  her  selfe :  she  tooke  a  little 
razour,  such  as  &u*ber8  occupie  to  pare  mens  nailes,  and 
causing  her  maydes  and  women  to  go  out  of  her  chamber 
gave  her  selfe  a  great  gash  withall  in  her  thigh,  that  she 
was  straight  all  of  a  goare  bloud  :  and  incontinently  after, 
a  vehement  feaver  tooke  her,  by  reason  of  the  paine  of  her 
wound.  Then  perceiving  her  husbemd  was  marvellously 
out  of  quiet,  and  that  he  could  take  no  rest,  even  in  her 
greatest  paine  of  all,  she  spake  in  this  sort  unto  him  :  I 
being,  6  BnUus,  (said  she)  the  daughter  of  Co/o,  was  mar- 
ried unto  thee ;  not  to  be  thy  bed- fellow  and  companion  in 
bedde  and  at  boord  onely,  like  a  harlot,  but  to  be  partaker 
also  with  thee  of  thy  good  and  evill  fortune.  Now  for  thy 
selfe,  I  can  find  no  cause  of  fault  in  thee  touching  our 
match :  but  for  my  part,  how  may  I  shew  my  du^  towards 
thee,  and  how  mucn  I  would  do  for  thy  sake,  if  I  cannot 
constantly  beare  a  secret  mischance  or  griefs  with  thee, 
which  requireth  secrecie  and  fidelitie  ?  I  confesse,  that  a 
womans  wit  commonly  is  too  weake  to  keepe  a  secret 
safely  :  but  yet  {Brutm)  good  education,  and  the  company 
of  vertuous  men,  have  some  power  to  reforme  the  defect 
of  nature.  And  for  my  selfe,  I  have  this  benefite  moreover, 
that  I  am  the  daughter  of  CalOf  and  wife  of  BnUujt,  This 
notwithstanding,  1  did  not  trust  to  any  of  these  things 
before,  until  that  now  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  no 
paine  or  griefe  whatsoever  can  overcome  me.  With  those 
words  shee  shewed  him  her  wound  on  her  thigh,  and  told 
him  what  she  had  done  to  prove  her  selfe.  Brutus  was 
amased  to  heare  what  she  sayd  unto  him,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  he  besought  the  goddes  to  give  nim 
the  grace  he  might  bring  his  enterprise  to  so  go^  passe, 
that  he  might  be  found  a  husband,  worthy  of  so  noble  a 
wife  as  Porcia :  so  he-  then  did  comfort  her  the  best  he 
could." 

(3)  SCIBNE  L— 

0,  vfltai  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Caiutf 
To  vear  a  kerchief  l\ 

"  Now  amongest  Pompevs  frends  there  was  one  called 
Caivs  Ligarius,  who  had  bene  accused  unto  Caesar  for 
taking  pfui;e  with  Pcmmy^  and  Ccesar  discharged  him.  But 
Ligariu4  thanked  not  Cctsar  so  muche  for  his  discharge,  as 
he  was  offended  with  him  for  that  he  was  brought  in  danger 
by  liis  tyrannicall  power;  and  therefore  in  bis  heart  he  was 
always  his  mortal  enemy,  and  was  besides  very  familiar 
with  Brutus,  who  went  to  see  him,  bein^  sicke  in  his  bed, 
and  said  unto  him,  0  Ligarius,  in  what  a  time  art  thou  sicke ! 
Ligarius,  rising  up  in  his  bed,  and  taking  him  by  the  right 
hande,  said  \mto  nim,  Bruius  (said  he),  if  thou  hast  any 
great  enterprise  in  hande  worthy  of  thyself,  I  am  whole. 


(4)  SCENB  II.— 

these  things  are  beyond  ail  vse, 

And  I  do  fear  thenif] 

"  Then  goinp^  to  bed  the  same  ni^ht,  as  his  manner  was. 
and  lying  with  his  wife  CcUpumta,  all  the  windows  and 
doores  of  hSs  chamber  fiying  open,  the  noise  awoke  h^™, 
and  made  him  afraid  when  he  saw  such  light ;  but  more, 
when  he  heard  his  wife  Calpumia,  being  fiist  aaleepe,  we^ 
and  sigh,   and   put   fortn  many  grumbling  lamentawle 
speeches,  for  she  dreamed  that  Vcesar  was  slaine,  and  that 
she  had  him  in  her  armes.     Others  also  do  denie  t^^t  she 
bad  any  such  dreame,  as,  amongst  other,  Titut  L4timt 
writeth  that  it  was  in  this  sort : — Hie  Senate  having  set 
upon  the  top  of  Ccesars  house,  for  an  ornament  and  setting 
forth  of  the  same,  a  oertaine  pinnacle,  Calpumia  dre«med 
that  she  saw  it  broken  downe,  and  that  she  thoneht  die 
lamented  and  wept  for  it ;  insomuch  that,  Ccemr  nang  in 
the  morning,  she  prayed  him,  if  it  were  possible,  not  to  go 
out  of  the  doores  that  day,  but  to  adjome  the  sessioD  of 
the  Senate  until  another  day ;  And  if  that  he  made  mo 
reckoning  of  her  dreame,  yet  that  he  would  search  farther 
of  the  Soothsaiers  by  their  sacrifices  to  know  what  should 
happen  him  that  day.   lliereby  it  seemed  that  detar  like- 
wise did  feare  or  suspect  somewhat,  because  his  wife  CW- 
purnia  until  that  time  was  never  given  to  any  fear  sad 
superstition ;  and  that  when  he  saw  her  so  troubled  in 
mind  with  this  dreame  she  had,  but  much  more  after- 
wards when  the  soothsaiera  having  sacrificed  many  hearts 
one  after  another,  told  him  that  none  did  like  them  :  then 
he  determined  to  send  Antonius  to  adjome  the  searion  of 
the  Senate.    But  in  the  meane  time  came  Dteius  Brutus, 
sumamed  AUnnus,  in  whom  Ccnar  put  such  ooofidenee 
that  in  his  last  will  and  testament  he  had  appointed  fain 
to  be  his  next  heire,  and  yet  was  of  the  conspinde  with 
Cassius  and  Bruius :  he,  rearing  that,  if  Caaar  did  a^jora 
the  session  that  day,  tiie  conspirade  would  be  betxayed, 
laughed  at  the  Soothmyers,  and  reproved  Ccetar,  aajiag 
that  he  gave  the  Senate  occasioft  to  mislike  with  him,  SM 
that  they  might  think  he  mocked  them,  considering  that 
by  his  commandement  they  were  assembled,  and  that  they 
were  ready  willinjp^ly  to  gmnt  him  all  things,  and  to  pro- 
claim him  king  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  &tpire  of  Rome 
out  of  Italy,  and  that  he  should  wear  his  diademe  in  all 
other  places,  both  by  sea  and  land.    And,  furthennore, 
that  if  any  man  should  tel  them  from  him  they  shoold 
depart  for  that  present  time,  and  return  agtdn  when  Cat- 
pumia  should  have  better  dreames,  what  would  his  enemies 
and  illwillers  say,  and  how  could  they  like  of  his  friends 
words  ?  And  who  could  persuade  them  oti^erwise,  but  that 
they  would  think  his  dominion  a  slavery  unto  them,  and 
tyrannical  in  himself?    And  yet,  if  it  be  so,  said  he,  that 
you  utterly  mislike  of  this  <u,y,  it  is  better  that  m  so 
yourself  in  person,  and,  saluting  the  Senate,  to  dimuBi 
them  til  another  time.    Therewithal  he  took  Cosor  by 
the  hand,  and  brought  him  out  of  his  house." 


ACT  III. 


(1)  Scene  I. — 

Know,  Cctsar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  Kitfu)ui  cause 
Will  he  be  satis/ed.] 

In  his  **  Discoveries,"  speaking  of  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jon- 
son  remarks,  **  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things,  could 
not  escape  laughter :  as  when  he  said  in  the  person  of 
Csesar,  one  speaking  to  him,  *  Csesar,  thou  dost  me  wrong,' 
he  replied,  *  Csesar  did  never  wrong  but  with  Just  cause. 
In  The  Induction  to  "The  Staple  of  News,''^he  has  ridi- 
culed the  expression — "Cry  you  mercy,  you  never  did 
wrong  but  vitA  just  cause"    It  is  uncluuritable  to  believe 
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with  Stcevens  that  Jonson  wilfidly  misquoted  the  painge : 
the  very  fact,  indeed,  of  his  giving  it  in  this  form  after  its 
appearance  in  a  different  one  in  the  printed  copy  of  the 
poet's  plays,  strengthens  the  probability  that  he  quotes  it 
as  in  the  fervour  of  composition  it  originally  slipped  fimn 
Shakespeare's  pen,  and  tnat  he  was  not  aware  oi  any  sob- 
sequent  modification  of  the  words. 

(2)  Scene  I.—Et  tu,  BruU  f]  The  original  authority  for 
this  exclamation  was  probably  Suetonius,  I.  82,  who  asts 
that  some  have  written,  that  when  Marcus  Brutus  ran  npoo 
Caesar,  the  latter  cried  out  Kai  ^,  r^ci«»  .*  And  tkou  t09,  ny 


ILLUSTEATIYK  COMMENTS. 


son  t  But  the  particular  expression  of  the  text  may  have 
been  fooiul  in  the  old  Latin  play  by  Dr.  Eedes ;  or  have 
been  taken  from  "Tba  True  Tiagedie  of  Richard  Duke  of 
Torke,"  &c.  which  forma  the  basis  of  P^u-t  III.  of  King 
Henry  VI. ;  where  we  haye  the  followiiu^  line : — "£t  tu, 
Bnte  7  Wilt  ihon  stab  Gsesar  too  ? "  It  do^s  not  occur 
either  in  the  description  of  C»sar*8  death,  which  Pluturch 
gives  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Brutus ;  or  in  the  following 
teoount,  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  more  closely 
followed,  from  the  life  of  Julius  CcBsar : — 

"And  one  Artemidorus  also  bom  in  the  lie  of  Gnidob, 
a  doctor  of  Rhetorick  in  the  Greeke  tongue,  who  by  means 
1^  his  prrfession  was  very  familiar  with  oertaine  of  Brutvs 
coofederates ;  and  therfore  knew  the  most  port  of  al  their 
pnctises  against  dxaavy  came  and  brought  him  a  litle  bill 
written  with  his  owne  hand,  of  all  that  he  meant  to  tel 
him.  He  marking  how  Casar  received  all  the  supplica* 
tioDs  that  were  offered  him,  &  that  he  gave  them  straight 
to  his  men  that  were  about  him,  pressed  nearer  to  him, 
and  said :  Ceesar,  reade  this  memoriall  to  your  selfe,  and 
that  quickly,  for  they  be  matters  of  great  weight,  and 
touch  you  nearely.  Ccuar  took  it  of  him,  but  could  never 
reade  it,  thoi^h  he  many  times  attempted  it,  for  the 
iramber  of  people  that  did  salute  him  :  but  holding  it  still 
in  Us  hand,  keeping  it  to  himselfe,  went  on  witmdl  into 
the  Senate  house.  Howbeit  other  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  some  man  else  ihsX  gave  him  that  memorial,  &  not 
AfiemidorWf  who  did  what  he  could  all  the  way  as  he  went 
to  give  it  Cuatar,  but  he  was  alwayes  repulsed  by  the 
people.  For  these  things,  ther  may  seeme  to  come  by 
chance ;  but  the  place  where  tne  murther  was  preparea, 
k  where  the  Senate  were  assembled,  and  where  also  there 
■tood  up  an  image  of  Pompev  dedicated  by  himselfe 
amoDgrt  other  ornaments  which  ne  gave  unto  the  Theater, 
an  then  were  mazufest  proofes,  that  it  was  the  ordinance 
of  some  god,  that  made  this  treason  to  be  executed,  spe- 
oafly  in  that  very  place.  It  is  also  reported,  that  Cauiut 
(tbcQsh  otherwise  ne  did  favour  the  doctrine  of  Epicnrnt) 
beholding  the  image  of  Pwnpey^  before  they  entred  into 
the  action  of  their  traitorous  enterprise,  he  did  softly  call 
opoo  it,  to  aide  him  :  but  the  instant  dan^r  of  the  pre< 
sent  time,  taking  away  his  former  reason,  did  sodainly  put 
him  into  a  furious  passion,  and  made  him  like  a  man  halfe 
beades  himselfe.  Now  A  ftlovtm  that  was  a  faithfuU  friend 
to  CosMT,  and  a  valiant  man  besides  of  his  hands,  him 
Ikeiia  Brutus  AUnntu  entertained  out  of  the  Senate 
iKMoe,  hauing  b^unne  a  long  tale  of  set  purpose.  So 
Craar  comming  into  the  house,  all  the  Senate  stood  up  on 
then'  feete  to  do  him  honour.  Then  part  of  BrutM  com- 
panie  and  confederates  stood  round  aoout  C<B»ar9  chaire, 
and  part  of  them  also  came  towards  him,  as  though  they 
made  suite  with  MeUllus  Cimber,  to  call  home  his  orother 
agsias  from  banishment :  and  thus  prosecuting  still  their 
■oita,  they  followed  Caaar  till  he  was  set  in  his  chaire. 
Who  denying  their  petitions,  and  being  offended  with  them 
one  after  another,  because  the  more  they  were  denied,  the 
BMm  they  jpressed  upon  him,  and  were  the  eamester  with 
him,  MeUuut  at  length,  taking  his  gowne  with  both  his 
bands,  pulled  it  over  nis  necke,  which  was  the  signe  given 
theeonrederates  to  set  upon  him.  Then  Cojca  behind  hira, 
stiake  him  in  the  necke  with  his  sword ;  howbeit  the 
vond  was  not  gjeat  nor  mortall,  because  it  seemed,  the 
feare  of  snch  a  divellish  attempt  did  amaze  him,  k  take 
1^  strength  from  him,  that  he  killed  him  not  at  the 
fint  blow.  But  Ccuar  turning  straight  unto  him,  caught 
hold  of  lus  sword,  and  held  it  hard,  &  Uiev  both  cried  out, 
^^CMT  in  latin :  O  vile  traitor  Casca,  what  doest  thou  ? 
And  Cuea  in  Greek  to  his  brother :  Brother,  help  me,  At 
v«  beginning  of  this  stir,  they  that  were  present,  not 
l^^owing  of  Sie  conspiracie,  were  so  amazed  with  the  hor- 
rible sight  they  saw,  they  had  no  power  to  flie,  neither  to 
belp  him,  nor  so  much  as  once  to  make  an  outcrie.  They 
pn  y  *  other  side  that  had  conspired  his  death,  compassed  him 
in  on  every  side  with  their  swords  drawn  in  their  hands, 
that  L'm$ar  turned  him  no  where,  but  he  was  stricken  at 
by  "ome,  and  stil  had  naked  swords  in  his  face,  &  was 
hackled  &  mangled  among  them,  as  a  wild  beast  taken  of 
bontera.  For  it  was  agreed  among  them,  that  every  man 
sbould  give  him  a  wound,  because  al  their  parts  shold  be 


in  this  murther :  and  then  BnUus  himself  gave  him  one 
wound  about  his  privities.  Men  report  also,  that  Cauar 
did  stil  defend  himself  against  y*  rest,  running  every  way 
with  his  body :  but  when  he  saw  Brt^ui  with  his  sword 
drawne  in  ms  hand,  then  he  pulled  his  gowne  over  his 
head,  and  made  no  more  resistance,  &  was  driven  either 
casually  or  purposedly,  by  the  counsel  of  the  conspirators, 
against  the  base,  whereupon  Pompeii  ^"^^'^^  stood  which 
ran  all  of  a  goare  bloud  till  he  was  slaine.  Thus  it  seemed 
that  the  image  tooke  iust  revenge  of  Pompeys  enemie, 
being  throwne  down  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  &  yeelding 
up  tibe  ghost  there,  for  the  number  of  wounds  he  had  upon 
him.  For  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  three  &  twentie 
wounds  upon  his  bodie  :  and  divers  of  the  conspirators  did 
hurt  themselves,  striking  one  body  with  so  many  blowes. 
AVhen  Ccesar  was  slaine,  the  Senate  (though  Brutus  stood 
in  the  middest  amongst  them,  as  though  he  would  have 
said  something  touching  this  fact)  presently  ranne  out  of 
the  house,  and  flying,  filled  all  the  dtie  with  marvellous 
feare  and  tumult.  Insomuch  as  some  did  shut  too  the 
doores,  others  forsooke  their  shops  and  ware-houses,  and 
others  ranne  to  the  place  to  see  wnat  the  matt^er  was :  and 
others  also  that  had  seene  it,  ran  home  to  their  houses 
againe." 

(3)  ScEKK  II. — I  pause  for  a  reoly.']  Steevena  observes 
that  "  the  speech  of  Brutus  may  oe  regarded  rather  as  an 
imitation  of  the  false  eloquence  then  [Shakespeare's  day] 
in  vogue,  than  as  a  specimen  of  a  laconick  brevity."  Surely 
not.  Shakespeare  here  adopts  the  very  style  which  the 
historian  tells  us  Brutus  affected : — "  He  was  properly 
l«ut)ed  in  the  Latin  tong,  and  was  able  to  make  Jong  dis- 
course in  it :  beside  that  he  could  also  pleade  very  well  in 
Latine.  But  for  the  Greek  tong,  they  do  note  in  some  of 
his  Epistles,  that  he  counterfeit^  that  briefe  compendious 
maner  of  speech  of  the  Lacedemonians.  As  when  the 
war  was  b^^n,  he  wrot  unto  the  Pergaheniams  in  tiiis 
sort :  I  imderstand  you  have  given  Dolahella  money :  if 
you  have  done  it  willingly,  you  confesse  you  have  offended 
me  ;  if  against  your  wils,  shew  it  then  by  giving  me 
willingly.  Another  time  againe  unto  the  S  ami  an  8  :  Your 
counoels  be  long,  your  doings  be  slow,  consider  the  end. 
And  in  another  Epistle  he  wrote  unto  the  Patareians  : 
The  Xanthians,  despising  my  goodwil,  have  made  their 
country  a  grave  of  despaire,  and  the  Patarrians  that  put 
themselves  into  my  protection,  have  lost  no  iot  of  their 
liberty :  and  therefore  whilest  you  have  liberty,  either 
chuse  the  judgement  of  the  PatarelAts,  or  the  fortune  of 
the  Xanthians.  These  were  Bruins  maner  of  letters,  which 
were  honored  for  their  briefnesse." 

(4)  Scene  II. — Pluck  down  forms,  vindows,  anuihingfX 
Then  A  ntonius  thinking  good  his  testament  shoula  be  read 
openly,  and  also  that  his  bodie  should  be  honourably  buried, 
and  not  in  hugger  mugger,  lest  the  people  might  thereby 
take  occasion  to  be  worse  offended  if  thev  did  otherwise  : 
Cassius  stoutly  spake  against  it.  But  brutus  went  with 
the  motion,  and  agreed  unto  it :  wherein  it  seemeth  he 
committed  a  second  fault.  For  the  first  fault  he  did,  was 
when  he  would  not  consent  to  his  fellow  conspirators,  that 
Aiitonius  should  be  slaine:  and  therefore  he  was  iustly 
accused,  that  t^erby  he  had  saved  and  strengthened  a 
strong  and  grievous  enemie  of  their  conspiracy.  The 
second  fault  was,  when  he  agreed  that  Ccesars  funerals 
should  be  as  ^  ntonius  would  have  them,  the  which  indeed 
marred  all.  For  first  of  all,  when  Casars  testament  was 
openly  read  among  them,  wherbv  it  appeared  that  he 
be<^ueathed  unto  every  citizen  of  liOMB,  /5  Drachmaes  a 
man ;  and  that  he  left  Ms  gardens  and  arbors  unto  the 
people,  which  he  had  on  this  side  of  the  river  Tyber,  in 
the  place  where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune  is  built :  tho 
people  then  loved  him,  and  were  marvellous  sorie  for  him. 
Afterwards,  when  Ccesars  bodie  was  brought  into  the 
market  place,  A  ntonius  making  his  funeraJl  oration  in 
praise  of  the  deed,  according  to  the  ancient  custome  of 
Rome,  and  perceiving  that  his  words  moved  the  common 
people  to  compassion,  he  framed  his  e]o<iuence  to  mako 
their  hearts  yeame  the  more ;  and  taking  Casars  gowne  all 
bloodie  in  his  hand,  he  layd  it  open  to  the  sight  of  them 
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all,  shewing  what  a  number  of  cuts  and  holes  it  had  upon 
it  ^erewith&ll  the  people  fell  presently  into  such  a  rage 
and  mutinie,  that  there  was  no  more  order  kept  amongst 
ihe  common  people.  For  some  of  them  cried  out,  Kill  the 
muriherers :  others  plucked  up  formes,  tablra,  and  stalles 
about  the  market  place,  as  they  had  done  before  at  the 
funerals  of  Clodim^  and  having  laid  them  all  on  a  heap 
together,  they  set  them  on  fire^  and  thereupon  did  put  the 


bodie  of  Ccuar,  and  burnt  it  in  the  mids  of  the  most  holy 
places.  And  furthermore,  when  the  fire  was  throoghlj 
Kindled,  some  here,  some  there,  tooke  burning  firebrandf, 
and  ranne  with  them  to  the  murtherers  houses  that  killed 
him,  to  set  them  on  fire.  Howbeit,  the  oonspiiaton  fore- 
seeing the  danger  before  had  wisely  provided  for  them- 
selves, and  fledae." 


ACT  IV. 


'  (1)  ScEKE  III. — You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius 
Peila.]  The  next  day  after,  Brutus,  upon  complaint  of  the 
Sardiams,  did  oondemne  and  note  Lucius  Pella  for  a 
defamed  person,  that  had  beene  a  Pnetor  of  the  Romaineb, 
and  whom  Bruttis  had  given  charge  unto :  for  that  he  was 
accused  and  convicted  of  robbery,  and  pilferie  in  his  ofiice. 
This  iudgement  much  mishked  Cassius,  because  he  him- 
selfe  had  secretly  (not  many  dales  before)  warned  two  of 
his  friends,  attainted  fmd  convicted  of  the  like  ofiences, 
and  openly  had  cleared  them  :  but  yet  he  did  not  therefore 
leave  to  employ  them  in  any  manner  of  service  as  he  did 
before.  And  therefore  he  greatly  reproved  Brutus,  for 
that  he  would  shew  himselfe  so  straight  and  severe,  in 
such  a  time  as  was  mooter  to  beare  a  httle,  then  to  take 
things  at  the  worst.  Brutus  in  oontrarie  manner  answered, 
that  he  should  remember  the  Ides  of  march,  at  which  time 
they  slue  luUu*  Casar,  who  neither  pilled  nor  polled  the 
country,  but  onely  was  a  fiivourer  and  suborner  of  all  them 
that  did  rob  and  spoile,  by  his  countenance  and  authoritie. 
And  if  there  were  any  occasion  whereby  they  might 
honestly  set  aside  iustioe  and  equitie,  they  should  have 
had  more  reason  to  have  sufiered  Ccesars  friends  to  have 
robbed  and  done  what  wrong  and  iniurie  thev  had  would, 
then  to  beare  with  their  owne  men.  For  then  said  he, 
they  could  but  have«fiaid  they  had  been  cowards,  but  now 
they  may  accuse  us  of  iniustice,  beside  the  paines  we  take, 
and  the  danger  we  put  our  selves  into." 

(2)  Scene  III. — Companion,  hence/]  "Then  they  began 
to  powre  out  their  complaints  one  to  the  other,  and  erew 
hot  and  loud,  earnestly  accusing  one  another,  ana  at 
length  fell  both  a  weeping.  Their  friends  that  were  with- 
out the  chamber,  hearing  them  loud  within,  and  angry 
betweene  themselves,  they  were  both  amazed  &  afraid  luso, 
lest  it  wold  grow  to  furttier  matter :  but  yet  they  were 
commanded,  that  no  man  should  come  to  them.  Notwith- 
standing one  Marcus  Phajonius,  that  had  been  a  friend 
and  follower  of  Caio  while  he  lived,  fmd  tooke  upon  him  to 
counterfeit  a  Philosopher,  not  with  wisedome  &  discretion, 
but  with  a  oertaine  bedlem  and  franticke  motion :  he 
would  needs  come  into  the  chamber,  though  the  men 
offered  to  keepe  him  out.  But  it  was  no  boote  to  let 
Phaonius,  when  a  mad  moode  or  toy  tooke  him  in  the 
head  :  for  he  was  a  bote  hastie  man,  anpL  sudden  in  all  his 
doings,  and  cared  for  never  a  Senator  of  them  all.  Now, 
though  he  used  this  bold  manner  of  speech  after  the  pro- 


fession of  the  Cvnicke  Phvlosophers  (as  who  would  say, 
Dogs)  yet  his  bofdnesse  dia  no  hurt  many  times,  becaiue 
they  aid  but  laugh  at  him  to  see  him  so  mad.  Dom 
Phaonius  at  that  time,  in  despite  of  the  doore-keepers, 
came  into  the  chamber^  and  with  a  oertaine  scoffing  aad 
mocking  gesture,  which  he  counterfeited  of  purpose,  lie 
rehearsed  the  verses  which  old  Nestor  said  in  Homer: 


My  Lordt,  I  pray  yon  hearken  both  to 

For  I  have  Meene  moe  yeares  tKen  suchU  three. 

Cassius  fell  a  laughing  at  him :  but  Brutus  thrust  him  oat 
of  the  chamber,  and  called  him  dogge,  and  counterfeit 
Cynicke." 

(3)  ScENB  lll.^Well:  then  I  shall  see  thee  a^%t\ 
"  But  as  they  both  prepared  to  passe  over  againe  out  of 
Asia  into  Europe,  there  went  a  rumour  that  there 
appeared  a  wonderfull  signe  unto  him.  Brutus  was  a 
carefull  man,  and  slept  very  little,  both  for  that  his  diet 
was  moderate,  as  also  because  he  was  continually  oocn- 
pied.  He  never  slept  in  the  day  time,  and  in  tlM  ni^t 
no  longer  then  the  time  he  was  driven  to  be  aJone,  tnd 
when  every  body  else  tooke  their  rest.  But  now  wkDesi 
he  was  in  warre,  and  his  head  over  busily  occupied  to 
thinke  of  his  affidres,  and  what  would  happen,  after  he 
had  slumbered  a  Uttle  after  supper,  he  spent  all  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  dispatching  of  nis  weightiest  causes ;  and 
after  he  had  taken  order  for  them,  if  he  had  any  leisore 
left  him,  he  would  read  some  booke  tiU  the  third  watdi  of 
the  night,  at  what  time  the  Captains,  pettie  Gaptalnee 
and  Colonels,  did  use  to  oome  to  him.  So,  being  raadie 
to  goe  into  Europe,  one  night  very  late  (when  idl  the 
campe  tooke  quiet  rest)  as  he  was  in  his  tent  with  a  litle 
light,  thinking  of  weighty  matters,  he  thought  he  heetd 
one  come  in  to  him,  and  casting  his  eye  towards  ihe  doore 
of  his  tenty  that  he  saw  a  wonderfull  strange  and  moo- 
strous  shape  of  a  bodie  oominR  towards  him,  and  said 
never  a  word.  So  Brutus  boldly  asked  what  he  wis,  a 
god  or  a  man,  and  what  cause  brought  him  thither,  llie 
spirit  answered  him,  I  am  thy  evul  spirit,  Brutus;  and 
thou  shalt  see  me  by  the  dtie  of  Philtppes.  Brutus  bang 
no  otherwise  affraid,  replyed  againe  unto  it :  well,  then  i 
shall  see  thee  agayne.  The  spirit  presently  vanished 
away ;  and  Brutus  called  his  men  unto  him,  who  tolde 
him  that  they  heard  no  noise,  nor  sawe  any  thing  at  aU." 
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ACT  V. 


fl)  ScKXlB  I. — This  mjormng  are  they  jUd  away  and 
ifoM,]  **  Wbev  they  raised  their  campe,  there  came  two 
^gles  that  flying  with  a  marvellous  force,  lighted  upon 
tvo  of  the  foremost  ensignes,  and  alwaies  followed  the 
MKiIdieri^  which  gave  them  meate.  and  fed  them,  untill 
they  came  neare  to  the  citie  of  Philippeb  :   and  there 
one  day  onely  before  the  battell,  they  both  flew  away. 
«  *  *  Kotwithstasding,  being  bunily  occupied  about  the 
ooremooiee  of  this  pui^tion,  it  ia  reported  that  there 
chanced  oertaine  unludae  signea  unto  Cattiu*.     For  one 
of  his  Sergeants  that  caried  the  rods  before  him,  brought 
lum  tlM)  garland  of  flowers  turned  backward,  the  which 
he  should  have  wome  on  his  head  in  the  time  of  sacri- 
Scing.    Moreover  it  is  reported  also,  that  another  time 
before,  in  oertaine  sports  k,  triumph  where  they  caried  an 
image  of  Catnta  victorie,  of  cleane  gold,  it  fell  by  chance, 
the  man  stumbling  that  caried  it.    And  yet  further  there 
«M  seene  a  marvellous  number  of  fowles  of  prey,  that 
feed  upon  dead  carcasses :  &;  Bee  hives  also  were  found 
where  Bees  were  gaUiered  t<^ther  in  a  certain  place 
viUiin  the  trenches  of  the  camp :  the  which  place  the 
Soothaiyera  thought  good  to  shut  out  of  the  precinct  of 
the  campe,  for  to  take  away  the  superstitious  feare  and 
mistrust  men  would  have  of  it.    The  which  began  some- 
what to  alter  Catttus  mind  from  Epicurus  opinions,  and 
had  pot  the  souldiers  also  in  a  marvellous  feare.    There- 
upon Catnus  was  of  opinion  not  to  trie  this  warre  at  one 
Mitel],  but  rather  to  delay  time,  and  to  draw  it  out  in 
length,  considering  that  they  were  the  stronger  in  money, 
and  the  weaker  in  men  and  armor.     But  Bruius  in  con- 
tiary  maner,  did   alway  before  and  at  that  time  also, 
deore  nothing  more,  then  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  of 
faatteO,  as  soone  as  might  be  possible :   to  the  end  he 
Du?ht  either  quickly  restore  his  countrey  to  her  fonner 
Uberty,  or  rid   hina  fortiiwith  of  this  miserable  world, 
being'  still  troubled  in  following  and  maintaining  of  such 
great  armies  together.  *  *  *  But  touching  Ceunte^,  JfeMo^a 
reporteth  that  he  supped  bv  himselfe  in  his  tent  with  a 
fcw  of  his  friends,  &  that  all  supper  time  he  looked  very 
ladly,  k  was  ful  of  thouf^ts,  although  it  was  against  his 
oatnre :  and  that  after  supper  he  tooke  him  by  the  hand, 
i  hol'iing  him  fast  (in  token  of  kindnesse,  as  his  maner 
was)  told  him  in  Greek :  Meuala,  I  protest  unto  thee,  k 
make  thee  my  witneeae,  that  I  am  compelled  against  my 
mind  fc  wil  (as  Pon^pey  the  great  was)  to  leopard  the 
liberty  of  our  country  to  the  hazard  of  a  battel.    And 
jet  we  must  be  lively,  &  of  good  courage,  considering  our 
p)od  fortone,  whom  we  should  wrong  too  much  to  mis- 
trost  her,  although  we  follow  evill  counsell.     Meuala 
vriteth,  that  Gasntu  ha^ing  spoken  these  last  words  unto 
him,  he  bad  him  fiirswel,  and  willed  him  to  come  to 
npper  to  him  the  next  night  following,  because  it  was  his 
hirth  day." 

(2)  Scene  I.— 

Bnt  this  same  day 
Mnst  end  that  work  the  ides  of  3farch  bfgvn.'\ 

*'  There  Cassiiu  began  to  speake  first,  and  said  :  The 
sod-i  grant  us  O  Brvtns,  that  this  day  we  may  win  the 
W,  and  ever  after  to  live  all  the  rest  of  our  life  quietly 
one  with  another.  But  sith  the  gods  have  so  ordained  it, 
^  the  greatest  and  c^efest  Siings  amongst  men  are 
Bioit  onoertaine,  and  that  if  the  battell  fall  out  otherwise 
to  day  then  we  wish  or  looke  for,  we  shall  hardly  meet 
*^sune,  what  art  thou  Uien  determined  to  doe,  to  flie,  or 
<Iie?  BnUus  answered  him,  being  yet  but  a  yong  man, 
*nd  not  over  greatly  experienced  in  the  world  :  I  trust  (I 
know  not  how)  a  certain  rule  of  Philosophy,  by  the  vhich 
I  did  greatly  blame  and  reprove  Ciiio  for  killing  himselfe, 
tt  benig  no  lawful]  nor  gooly  act,  touching  the  gods  :  nor 
wnceraing  men,  yaliant ;  not  to  give  place  and  yeeld  to 


divine  providence,  k  not  constantly  and  patiently  to  take 
whatsoever  it  pleaseth  him  to  send  us,  but  to  draw  backe 
and  flie  :  but  being  now  in  the  midst  of  the  danger,  I  am 
of  a  contrary  mind.  For  if  it  be  not  t^e  will  of  God  that 
this  battel  fall  out  fortunate  for  us,  I  will  looke  no  more 
for  hope,  neither  seeke  to  make  any  new  supply  for  war 
againe,  but  will  rid  me  of  this  miserable  worid,  and 
content  me  with  my  fortune.  For,  I  gave  up  my  life  for 
my  countrey  in  the  Ides  of  March,  for  the  v^ch  I  shall 
live  in  another  more  glorious  world." 

(3)  SCBNE  III.— 

CasaTf  tJiou  art  reven^d^ 

JBven  with  the  sword  thai  kilCd  t/iee.^ 

"  First  of  all  he  was  marvellous  angrie  to  see  how  Brutus 
men  ran  to  give  charge  upon  their  enemies,  and  taried  not 
for  the  word  of  the  battell,  nor  commandoment  to  give 
charge  :  and  it  grieved  him  beside,  that  after  he  had  over- 
come them,  his  men  fell  straight  to  spoile,  and  were  not 
carefull  to  compasse  in  the  rest  of  y*  enemies  behind : 
but  with  tarying  too  long  also,  more  then  through  the 
valiantnesse  or  foresight  of  the  Captaines  his  enemies, 
Cassius  found  himselfe  compassed  in  with  the  right  wing 
of  his  enemies  armie.  Wherupon  his  horsmen  brake  im- 
mediatly,  and  fled  for  life  towards  the  sea.  Furthermore 
perceiving  his  footmen  to  give  ground,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  keepe  them  from  flying,  and  tooke  an  ensigne 
from  one  of  the  ensigne-bearers  that  fled,  and  stucke  it 
fast  at  his  feet :  although  with  much  ado  he  could  scant 
keepe  his  owne  guard  together.  So  Cassius  himselfe  was 
at  length  oompellod.to  flie,  with  a  few  about  him,  unto  a 
litle  hill,  from  whence  they  might  easily  see  what  was 
done  in  all  the  plaine :  howbeit  Cassius  himselfe  saw  no- 
thing,  for  his  sight  was  very  bad,  saving  that  he  saw  (and 
yet  with  much  ado)  how  the  enemies  spoiled  his  campe 
before  his  eyes.  He  saw  also  a  great  troupe  of  horsemen, 
whom  Brutus  sent  to  aid  him,  and  thought  that  tiiey  were 
his  enemies  that  followed  him :  but  yet  he  sent  Titinnius, 
one  of  them  that  was  with  him,  to  go  and  know  what  they 
were.  Brutus  horsemen  saw  him  coming  a  farre  off,  whom 
when  they  knew  that  he  was  one  of  Cassitu  chiefest 
friends,  they  shouted  out  for  ioy,  and  they  that  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  him,  lighted  from  their  horses, 
and  went  and  embraced  him.  The  rest  compassed  him  in 
round  about  on  horsback,  with  songs  of  victoir  k  great 
rushing  of  their  hamesse,  so  that  they  made  all  the  field 
ring  againe  for  ioy.  But  this  marred  all.  For  Cassius 
thinking  indeed  that  Titinniiu  was  taken  of  the  enemies, 
he  then  spake  these  words  :  Desiring  too  much  to  live,  I 
have  lived  to  see  one  of  my  best  friends  taken,  for  my 
sake,  before  my  face.  After  that,  he  got  into  a  tent  where 
no  body  was,  and  tooke  PiJidartu  with  him,  one  of  his 
bondmen  whom  he  reserved  ever  for  such  a  pinch,  since 
the  cursed  battell  of  the  Parthianb,  where  Crousus  was 
slame,  though  he  notwithstanding  soaped  from  that  over- 
throw :  but  then  casting  his  cloake  over  his  head,  and 
holding  out  his  bare  neck  unto  Pindaruf,  he  gave  him  his 
head  to  be  stricken  off*.  So  the  head  was  found  severed 
from  the  body :  but  after  that  time  Pindarus  was  never 
seene  more.  Whereupon,  some  tooke  occasion  to  say  that 
he  bad  slaine  his  maister  without  his  commandoment.  By 
k  by  they  knew  the  horsmen  that  came  towards  them,  and 
might  see  Titinnius  crowned  with  a  garland  of  triumph, 
who  came  before  with  great  speed  unto  CoMius.  But  when 
he  perceived  by  the  cries  k  teares  of  his  friends  which 
tormented  themselves,  the  misfortune  that  had  chanced 
to  his  Captaine  Cassius,  by  mistaking,  he  drew  out  his 
sword,  cursing  himself  a  thousand  times  that  he  had  taried 
so  long,  k  so  slue  himself  presently  in  the  field.  Brutus 
I   in  the  meane  time  came  forward  still,  and  understood  also 
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that  CiUfsiag  hud  bin  overthrowne  :  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  his  death,  till  he  came  very  neare  to  his  campe.  So  when 
he  was  come  thither,  after  he  had  lamented  the  death  of 
Coisiusy  calling  him  the  last  of  all  the  Romanes  ;  being 
unpossible  that  HOME  should  ever  breed  againe  so  noble 
and  valiant  a  man  as  he :  he  caused  his  body  to  be  buried, 
and  sent  it  to  the  citie  of  Thabhos,  fearing  lest  his  funerals 
within  his  campe  should  cause  great  disorder." 

(4)  Scene  IV.— 

/  Iiad  ratltev  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.l 

''There  was  the  sonne  of  JUarois  CcUo  slaine,  valiantly 
fighting  among  the  lustie  youth.  For  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  very  wearie  and  over-harried,  yet  would  he  not 
therefore  flie,  but  manfully  fighting  and  laying  about  him, 
telling  aloud  his  name,  and  also  his  fathers  name,  at  length 
he  was  beaten  downe  amongst  many  other  dead  bodies  of 
his  enemies,  which  he  had  slaine  round  about  him.  So 
there  were  slaine  in  the  field,  all  the  chiefest  Gentlemen 
and  Nobilitie  that  were  in  his  armie,  who  valiantly  ranne 
into  any  danger  to  save  Bruins  life  :  amongst  whom  there 
was  one  of  nrvius  friends  called  Lucilius,  who  seeing  a 
troupe  of  barbarous  men,  making  no  reckoning  of  all  men 
else  they  met  in  their  way,  but  going  altogether  right 
against  Brntus,  he  determined  to  stay  them  with  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  being  left  behind,  told  them  that 
he  was  Bruius:  and  because  they  should  beleeve  him,  he 
prayed  them  to  bring  him  to  ^-1  tUoniuSf  for  he  said  he  w^as 
afraid  of  Ocesar,  and  that  he  did  trust  Antonius  better. 
These  barbarous  men  being  very  glad  of  this  good  hap, 
and  thinking  them  selves  happie  men,  they  caried  him  in 
the  night,  and  sent  some  before  unto  Anionius^  to  tel  him 
of  their  coming.  He  was  marvellous  glad  of  it,  and  went 
out  to  meete  them  that  brought  him.  Others  also  under- 
standing that  they  had  brought  Brutus  prisoner,  they 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  campe  to  see  him,  some  pitying 
his  hard  fortune,  and  others  saying,  that  it  was  not  done 
like  himselfe,  so  cowardly  to  be  teken  alive  of  the  bar- 
barous people,  for  feare  of  death.  When  the^r  came 
neare  together,  AfUonius  staid  awbile  bethinking  himselfe 
how  he  should  use  Bruius.  In  the  meane  time  Luc  Hi  us 
was  brought  to  him,  who  with  a  bold  countenance  said : 
Antonius f  I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemie  hath  taken 
or  shall  take  Marcus  Bruius  alive:  and  I  beseech  God 
keepe  him  from  that  fortune :  but  wheresoever  he  be 
found,  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be  found  like  himselfe :  and 
touching  my  selfe,  I  am  come  unto  thee,  having  deceived 
these  men  of  armes  making  them  beleeve  that  I  was 
Bmtusj  and  do  not  refuse  to  suffer  any  torment  thou  wilt 
put  me  to.  Ludlius  words  made  them  all  amazed  that 
heard  him.  Antonius  on  the  other  side,  looking  upon  all 
them  that  had  brought  him,  said  unto  them:  My  friends, 
I  thinke  ye  are  sorie  you  have  failed  of  your  purpose,  and 
that  you  think  this  man  hath  done  you  great  wrong :  but 
I  assure  you,  you  have  taken  a  better  bootie  then  that  you 
followed.  For  in  stead  of  an  enemv,  you  have  brought  me 
a  friend :  and  for  my  part,  if  you  had  brought  me  Brutiis 
alive,  truly  I  can  not  tell  what  I  should  have  done  to  him. 
For  I  had  rather  have  such  men  as  this  my  friends 
then  mine  enemies.  Then  he  embraced  Lucilius,  and  at 
that  time  delivered  him  to  one  of  his  friends  in  custodie  ; 
and  Lucilius  ever  after  served  him  faithfally,  even  to  his 
death." 

(6)  Scene  W.^Runs  on  his  sword,  and  dies.^  **  Now  the 
night  being  farre  spent,  Brutus^  as  he  sat,  bowed  towards 
CtituSy  one  of  his  men,  and  told  him  somewhat  in  his 
eare :  the  other  annswered  him  not,  but  fell  a  weeping. 
Thereupon  he  proved  Dardanus,  and  sayd  somewhat 
also  to  mm  :  at  length  he  came  to  Volumnius  him  selfe, 
and,  speaking  to  him  in  Greeke,  prayed  him,  for  the 
studies  sake  which  brought  them  acquainted  together. 


that  he  would  helpe  him  to  put  his  liande  to  bis  swonl, 
to  thrust  it  in  him  to  kill  him.  Volumnius  doiied  his 
request,  and  so  did  many  others ;  and  amooffest  ths 
rest,  one  of  them  sayd  there  was  no  taiying  lor  them 
there,  but  that  they  must  needes  fly.  Then  Brutus, 
rising  upp,  we  must  nie  in  deede,  said  he,  bat  it  must  be 
with  our  handes,  not  with  our  feete.  Then  taking  cverr 
man  by  the  huid,  he  sayd  these  words  unto  them  vita 
a  cheerefull  countenance.  It  rejoioeth  my  hart  that  not 
one  of  my  friends  hath  failed  me  at  my  neede,  and  I  do 
not  oomplaine  of  my  fortune,  but  only  for  my  countries 
sake :  for,  as  for  me,  I  think  my  selfe  happier  than  tbev 
that  have  over  come,  considering  that  I  have  a  perpetittll 
fame  of  our  oorage  and  manhocde,  the  which  our  eDemies 
the  conquerors  shall  never  attaine  unto  by  force  nor 
money  ;  neither  can  let  their  posteritie  to  say  that  they, 
being  naughtie  and  unjust  men,  have  slaine  good  men,  to 
usiirpe  tyrannical  power  not  pertaining  to  them.  Havinr 
sayd  so,  he  prayed  everie  man  to  shift  for  themselTes,  and 
then  he  went  a  little  aside  with  two  or  three  only,  among 
the  which  Strato  was  one,  with  whom  he  came  first 
acquainted  by  the  study  of  Rethoricke.  He  came  as 
neere  to  him  as  he  ooulde,  and  taking  his  sword  by  the 
hilts  with  both  his  hands,  and  &Iling  down  upoo  the 
point  of  it,  ran  himselfe  through.  Ouiers  say  that  not 
he  but  Strato  (at  his  request)  hdd  the  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  turned  his  head  aside,  and  that  Brutus  {«A1  downe 
upon  it,  and  so  ranne  himself  through  and  dyed  pre- 
senUy.  Messala,  that  ha<f  bene  Brutus  great  frend,  beame 
afterwards  Octavius  Casar's  frend.  So,  shortly  after. 
Ccesar  being  at  good  leisure,  he  brought  iSfnito,  Brutfs 
frende,  unto  him,  and  weeping  sayd — Ccuar,  beholde,  here 
is  he  that  did  the  last  service  to  my  Bruius.  Casur  wel- 
comed him  at  that  time,  and  afteiwards  he  did  him  as 
fiuthfull  service  in  all  his  aflRuis  as  any  Grecian  els  he  had 
about  him,  until  the  battle  of  Actium." 

(6)  Scene  V.—This  was  the  noblest  Roman,  qf  tkem  aU.] 
"  But  Brutus  in  contrary  manner,  for  his  rertue  and  ra- 
liantnesse,  was  well-bdoved  of  the  people  and  his  owiie, 
esteemed  of  noblemen,  and  hated  of  no  man,  not  so  much 
as  of  his  enemies  ;  because  he  was  a  marvellous  lowly  and 
gentle  person,  noble  minded,  and  would  never  be  in  any 
rage,  nor  caried  away  with  pleasure  and  covetouaaene, 
but  had  ever  an  upright  mind  with  him,  and  would  nerw 
yeeld  to  any  wrong  or  iniustioe ;  the  which  was  tbe 
chiefest  cause  of  his  fame,  of  his  rising,  &  of  the  goodwill 
that  every  man  bare  him :  for  they  were  all  penwaded 
that  his  intent  was  good.  For  they  did  not  certainly 
beleeve,  that  if  Pompey  himself  had  overcome  Crmrr,  be 
would  have  resigned  his  authority  to  the  law,  but  rather 
they  wore  of  opinion,  that  he  would  stil  keepe  the  wst- 
raigntie  and  absolute  government  in  his  hands,  taking; 
onehr,  to  please  the  people,  the  title  of  Consul,  or  DicU- 
tor,  or  of  some  other  more  ci\'ill  office.  And  as  for  Cossiiu^ 
a  bote,  cholericke,  and  cniell  man,  that  would  oftentiinca 
lie  caried  away  from  iustioe  for  gaine,  it  was  certainly 
thought  that  he  made  warre,  and  put  himselfe  into  sam* 
drie  dangers,  more  to  have  absolute  power  and  authontie, 
then  to  defend  the  liberty  of  his  countrey.  For,  they  that 
will  also  consider  others,  that  wci-e  elder  ooen  then  ther, 
as  Cinua,  Marinus,  k  (Jarlto,  it  is  out  of  doubt  that  lh» 
end  k  hope  of  their  victorie,  was  to  bo  the  Lords  of  their 
countrey,  and  in  manner  they  did  all  oonfeme,  that  they 
fought  for  the  tyranny,  and  to  be  Lords  of  the  Emiure  of 
Rome.  And  in  contrary  maner,  his  enemies  themselves 
did  never  reprove  Brutus  for  any  such  change  or  deare. 
For,  it  was  said  that  Antonius  snake  it  openly  di^Tiw 
times,  that  he  thought,  that  of  .ill  them  t^t  had  slaine 
Caesar,  there  was  none  but  Brufu^  onely  that  was  mor^l 
to  do  it,  as  thinking  the  act  commendable  of  it  selfe :  bat 
that  all  the  other  conspiratours  did  conspire  his  death  ft^r 
some  private  malice  or  envie,  that  they  otherwise  did 
befu^  unto  him.*' 
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**  Thjb  piece  of  '  Julius  Caesar,'  to  complefce  the  action,  requires  to  be  continued  to  the  fall  of  Brutui? 

sad  Gusius.    CsBsar  is  not  the  hero  of  the  piece,  but  Brutus.    The  amiable  beauty  of  his  oharacter, 

his  tef^Dg  and  patriotic  heroism,  are  portrayed  with  peculiar  care.    Tet  the  poet  has  pointed  out  witii 

great  nicety  the  superiority  of  Cassius  over  Brutus  in  independent  volition  and  discernment  in  judging 

of  human  a€&ira ;  that  the  latter,  from  the  purity  of  his  mind,  an4  his  conscientious  love  of  justice, 

is  unfit  to  be  the  head  of  a  party  in  a  state  entirely  corrupted  ;  and  that  these  very  faults  give  an 

imfortaoate  turn  to  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.    In  the  part  of  CcBsar,  several  ostentatious  speeches 

have  been  censured  as  unsuitable.    But  as  he  never  appears  in  action,  we  have  no  other  measure  of  his 

greatness  than  the  impression  which  he  makes  irpon  the  rest  of  the  characters,  and  his  peculiar 

confidence  in  himself.    In  this,  Csesar  was  by  no  means  deficient,  as  we  learn  from  history  and  his  own 

writings ;  but  he  displayed  it  more  in  the  easy  ridicule  of  his  enemies  than  in  pompous  discourses. 

Tlie  theatrical  effect  of  this  play  is  iqjured  bj  a  partial  falling  off  of  the  last  two  acts,  com}>ared  with 

the  preceding,  in  external  splendour  and  mspidity.    The  first  appearance  of  Csesar  in  festal  robes,  when 

the  music  stops,  and  all  are  silent  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  when  the  few  words  which  he 

utters  are  received  as  oracles,  is  truly  magnificent ;  the  conspiracy  is  a  true  conspiracy,  which,  in  stolen 

interviews  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  prepares  the  blow  which  is  to  be  struck  in  open  day,  and  which  is 

to  diange  the  constitution  of  the  world ; — ^the  confused  thronging  before  the  murder  of  Csosar,  the 

general  agitation  even  of  the  perpetrators  after  the  deed,  are  all  portrayed  with  most  masterly  skill ; 

with  the  funeral  procession  and  the  speech  of  Antony,  the  effect  reaches  its  utmost  height.    CsBsar's 

shade  is  more  powerful  to  avenge  his  fall  than  he  himself  was  to  guard  against  it.    After  the  overthrow 

of  the  external  splendour  and  greatness  of  the  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  world,  the  intrinsic  grandeur 

fi  diaracter  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  all  that  remains  to  fill  the  stage  and  occupy  the  minds  of  the 

spectators :  suitably  to  their  name,  as  the  last  of  the  Romans,  they  stand  there,  in  some  degree  alone  ; 

tnd  the  forming  a  great  and  hazardous  deteimiuation  is  more  powerfully  calculated  to  excite  our 

expectation,  than  the  supporting  the  consequences  of  the  deed  with  heroic  firmness.**^  Sghlegel. 
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MACBETH. 


'^  The  Tragedie  of  Macbeth  "  appears  to  haye  been  first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  The 
date  of  its  composition  is  not  determinable.  Malone,  from  internal  probabilities,  satisfied 
himself  that  it  must  have  been  written  not  later  than  1606 :  his  chief  grounds  for  this 
oonyicdon  being  two  passages  in  the  Porter's  soliloqaj.  Act  II.  Sc.  3 : — **  Here 's  a  farmer 
that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty : "  and,  ''  Here 's  an  equivocator,  that  could 
swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed  treason  enough  for  GK)d's  sake, 
yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven."  In  the  former  passage  he  detects  an  allusion  to  the 
extreme  cheapness  of  com  in  1606,  as  shown  by  the  audit  book  of  Eton  Ck)llege ;  the  latter  he 
maintiuns,  with  great  ingenuity,  to  be  a  pointed  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  equivocation 
avowed  by  Henry  Ghimet,  superior  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  on  his  trial  for  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  in  the  same  year.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  still  stronger  evidence  for  conjecturing  this 
tragedy  was  produced  veiy  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  in  the  apparent  allusion  to  the  union 
of  the  three  kingdoms  under  that  monarch  in  1604,  in  the  words, — 

" Some  I  see 

That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  cany/' 

The  reference  here  can  hardly  be  gainsaid,  and  it  is  certainly  one  not  likely  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  a  period  at  all  remote  from  the  event  which  it  adumbrates.  StiU  this  is  only  surmise. 
The  earliest  tangible  information  regarding  the  chronology  of  '^  Macbeth"  is  that  it  was 
acted  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1610 :  a  fact  derived  from  the  interesting 
MS.  Diary  of  Dr.  Forman  {Milb,  Ashmol,  OxonS),  which  contains  the  following  minute  analysis 
of  the  plot : — 

"  In  Macbeth,  at  the  Globe,  1610,  the  20ih  of  April,  Saturday,  there  was  to  be  obsenred,  first,  how  Macbeth 
and  Banqao,  two  noblemen  of  Scotland,  riding  through  a  wood,  there  stood  before  them  three  women,  Faiiies,  or 
Kjmphs,  and  saluted  Macbeth,  saying  three  times  unto  him.  Hall,  Macbeth,  King  of  Coder,  for  thou  shalt  be 
a  King,  but  shalt  beget  no  Kings,  &a  Then,  said  Banquo,  What !  all  to  Macbeth  and  nothing  to  me  ?  Yes, 
said  the  Nymphs,  Hail  to  thee,  Banquo ;  thou  shalt  beget  Kings,  yet  be  no  King.  And  so  they  departed,  and 
came  to  the  court  of  Scotland,  to  Duncan  King  of  Septs,  and  it  was  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  And 
Duncan  bade  them  both  kindly  welcome,  and  made  Macbeth  forthwith  Prince  of  Northumberland ;  and  sent 
him  home  to  his  own  Castle,  and  appointed  Macbeth  to  provide  for  him,  for  he  would  sup  with  him  the  next 
day  at  night,  and  did  so. 

*'  And  Macbeth  contriyed*  to  kill  Duncan,  and  through  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  did  that  night  murder  the 
King  in  his  own  Castle,  being  his  guest.  And  there  were  many  prodigies  seen  that  night  and  the  day  befors. 
And  when  Macbeth  had  murdered  the  ELing,  the  blood  on  his  hands  could  not  be  washed  off  by  any  means,  nor 
from  his  wife's  hands,  which  handled  the  bloody  daggers  in  hiding  themi  by  which  means  they  became  both 
mucb  amaied  and  affronted. 

•  Plotted. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

"The  miirder  being  known,  Duncan's  two  sons  fled,  the  one  to  England,  [the  other  to]  Wales,  to  sare  them- 
selves :  they,  being  fled,  were  supposed  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  fiither,  which  was  nothing  so. 

"Then  was  Macbeth  crowned  King,  and  then  he,  for  fear  of  Banquo,  his  old  companion,  that  he  should  bsg«t 
kings  but  be  no  king  himself,  he  contrived  *  the  death  of  Banquo,  and  caused  him  to  be  murdered  on  the  way 
that  he  rode.  The  night,  being  at  supper  with  his  noblemen,  whom  he  had  bid  to  a  feast  (to  the  which  alio 
Banquo  should  have  come),  he  began  to  speak  of  noble  Banquo,  and  to  wish  that  he  were  there.  And  as  he  thus 
did,  standing  up  to  drink  a  carouse  to  him,  the  ghost  of  Banquo  came  and  sat  down  in  his  chair  behind  him. 
And  he,  turning  about  to  sit  down  again,  saw  the  ghost  of  ikrnquo,  which  fronted  him,  so  that  he  fell  in  a  great 
passion  of  fear  and  fury,  uttering  many  words  about  Ids  murder,  by  which,  when  they  heard  that  Banquo  was 
murdered,  they  suspected  Macbeth. 

"  Then  Macdufi*  fled  to  England,  to  the  King's  son,  and  so  they  raised  an  army  and  came  to  Scotland,  and 
at  Dunston  Anyse  overthrew  Macbeth.  In  the  mean  time,  while  Macduff  was  in  England,  Macbeth  slew 
Macduff's  wife  and  children,  and  after,  in  the  battle,  Macduff  slew  Macbeth. 

*'  Observe,  also,  how  Macbeth's  queen  did  rise  in  the  night  in  her  sleep  and  walk,  and  talked  and  oonfesaed 
all,  and  the  doctor  noted  her  words." 

The  historical  incidents  of  this  great  tragedy  are  contained  in  the  SooU>runi  Histona  of 
BoethiuS;  first  printed  at  Paris,  in  1526,  and  afterwards  translated  hj  Bellenden  into  the  Scottish 
dialect,  and  puhlished  in  1541.  From  the  latter  it  was  copied  hy  Holinshed,  and  on  that 
Chronicler's  relation  of  the  story  Shakespeare  hased  his  play.  The  opinion  once  prevalent,  that 
some  portion  of  the  poet's  preternatural  machinery  was  borrowed  fiom  Middleton's  "  Witch," 
has  no  longer  supporters.  "  The  Witch "  is  now  generally  thought  to  have  been  written 
about  1613.     (See  the  Illustrative  Comments  cU  the  end  of  the  Play,) 

♦  Plotted. 


|Per20ns  |l(prmnU)i. 


\  8on9  to 


Duncan. 


BtTNOAN,  Kifkg  of  Scothind- 

Maloolm, 

boralbain, 

Macbeth,  Oeneral  of  the  King'«  Army,  after- 
wards  King. 

Banqio,  General  of  the  King* 8  Army. 

Fleancb,  Son  to  Banquo. 

Macduff, 

Lennox, 

Ross, 

Menteith, 

Anous, 

Caithness, 

SiWABD,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  General  of  the 
English  Forcei, 


Scottish  Noblemen, 


Yowng  SiWABD,  Sm  to  the  Earl  o/KorthumberiAXid. 

Son  to  Macduff. 

Setton,  an  Officer  attending  on  the  Kiug. 

An  English  Doctor, 

A  Scotch  Doctor, 

A  Soldier. 

A  Porter. 

An  old  Man. 


Lapt  Macbeth,  aflerwarde  Queen. 

Lady  Macduff. 

Gentlewoman,  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Hecate. 

Three  Witches. 


Lordi^  Gentlem>en,  Qfioere,  Soldiera,  Murderere,  Attendante,  and  Measengere,    The  Ghost  of  Banquo, 

and  other  Apparitions, 

SCENE,— /n  the  end  qf  Act  IV,  in  Enoland  ;  through  the  rest  of  the  Play,  in  Scotland. 
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ACT  L 

I. — An  open  Pkux.     Thunder  and  liglaning. 


Snitr  Ome  Witchee. 

1  Witch.  "When  bIhJI  wfl  three  taeet  Kgun 
In  ibunder,  lightning,  or  in  run  ? 

•  Wtm  an  bDItr-tarir'i  <!»•;— in*  -watt  "bnriT-biiriT," 
•IlUlKd  Ij  Rnir  hHiMB  In  "Tb«  OBdcB  of  Eloqmnct," 
lift,  u  tlcnttr  urrm  •mi  immmUtni  iHm,  omidi  Id  ■  nniita 
~"-       ^     —     ■,  IJitfta,  truiliMd  to  Bfirht  BoUdkii, 


lift,  u  tinttr  If 


2  WrrcH.  When  the  hurlj-bnriy 'a '  done, 
When  the  battle 's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  gun. 
1  Witch.  Where  the  place? 


ralJS 


■  h(m!ilbc1irouiEbtla(DamiablUDiDc 


ACT   I.] 


MACBETR 


[scene  il 


2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath. 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.* 
1  Witch.  I  corae,  Qraymalkin ! 
All,^  Paddock  calls : — anon !  — 

Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 

Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 


SCENE  II. — A   Camp  near  Forres.     Alarum 

wiilwut. 

Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain, 
Lennox,  tvith  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding 
Captain. 

King.  What  bloody  man  is  that?  He  can  report, 
As  secmeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

Mal.  This  is  the  sergeant,* 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity. — Hail,  brave  friend ! 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
As  thou  didst  leave  it. 

Cap.  "Doubtful  it  stood ; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel, — for,  to  that, 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  kernes  and  gallowglasscs  is  supplied ; 
And  Fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel  ^  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore :  but  all 's  too  weak : 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name) 
Disdaining  Fortune,  with  his  brandisbM  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  passage  till  he  fac'd  the  slave  ; 
Which*  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

*  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth.]  Pope,  to  remedy  the  defectiye 
▼ene,  reads,  "  There  /  go  to  meet  Macbeth  ; "  Capell,  "  There  to 
meet  with  great  Macbeth ;  "  and  Steevens, — 


«'  S  Witrh.  There  to  meet  with— 
1  Witch. 
S  Witch. 


Whomt 


Macbeth. 


II 


t>  All.  Paddock  calls :  &c.]  The  folio  prints  these  lines  as  If 
spoken  in  chorus  by  the  three  witches ;  but  the  distribution  com- 
monly adopted  by  modem  editors, — 

"  2  Witeh.  Paddock  calls : — anon. — 

All.  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair, 

UoYer  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air," — 

ia  oeitainly  preferable.  The  dialogue  throughout,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  lines,  "  I  come.  Graymalkin ! "  and  "  Paddock 
calls  :^non  I — "  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  or  chaunted. 

e  This  is  the  sergeant, — ]  Sergeants  were  not  formerly  the  non- 
commissioned officers  now  so  called,  but  a  guard  specialty  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  person  of  the  kuig  ;  and,  as  Minsheu  says, 
"  to  arrest  Tray  tors  or  great  men,  that  doe,  or  are  like  tocontemne 
mesaengen  of  ordinarie  condition,  and  to  attend  the  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England,  sitting  in  Judgement  upon  any  Traytor,  and 
tneh  like.* 

A  And  Fortune^  on  his  damned  quarrel  smiling^  ftc]  The  old 
text  has,  '* —  damned  Quarry t"  &c. ;  but  the  fact  that  quarrel,  a 
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King.  O,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Cap.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ;' 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  aeem'd  to 

come, 
Discomfort  swells.  Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  maik ! 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  ami'd, 
Compell- d  these  skipping  kernes  to  trust  their  beds, 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

King.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Cap.  Yes : 

As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cracks ; ' 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  sWkes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha^ 
I  cannot  tell : — 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

King.  So  well  thy  words  become  diee  as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  smack    of   honour    both. — GK),  get   him 
surgeons.  [Exit  Captain,  attended. 

Who  comes  here  ?  • 

Max..  The  worthy  thane  of  Boss. 

Len.  What  a  tia^  looks  through  his  eyes ! 
So  should  he  look  that  seems**  to  speak  things 
strange. 

Enter  Ross.* 

Boss.  God  save  the  king  I 

King.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Boss.  From  Fife,  great  king; 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fsLU  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers,* 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  triutor 

(•)  Old  text,  Enter  Rosse  and  Anfus. 

most  appropriate  word,  occurs  in  the  corrsapondiog  passage  ef 
Holinshed,  is  almost  certain  proof  that  the  latter  tern  b  Uk 
genuine  reading  :—**  Out  of  the  weateme  Ilea  thnc  came  note 
him  [Makdowald]  a  great  multitude  of  people,  oHforing  tbeamlm 
to  assist  him  in  that  rebellious  quareU."—Historu  o/Seotland. 

e  Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  ftc]  "  Which  "  haa  been  altered,  sad 
perhaps  riglitly,  to  And. 

f  —  direful  thunders  break ;  fro.]  The  word  ftrsat  is  waatiag  la 
the  folio  1623,  and  was  aupplied  by  Pope  oat  of  the  sabesfiMBt 
folios,  which  read,  *' breaking.** 

V  As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracka;  &e.]  J6kum 
interprets  this,  "cannon  charged  with  double  thunders ;"  aad  ob- 
serves truly  that  cracka  was  a  word  of  such  emphasis  imd  digntj, 
that  in  this  play  the  writer  terma  the  general  diaa<rintkB  of  aatne 
the  eraek  of  doom. 

h  —  that  aeems  to  speak  things  strange,^  Johaaoii  fn/asei, 
"  that  teems  to  speak  thinn  strange ; "  and  Mr.  CoUlcx's  aDOOtstor, 
with  characteristic  TapioUty,  "  that  cmim  to  apeak,"  Iw  ;  bat 
compare,  Scene  6,^ 

"  Which  Cate  and  meUphyilcal  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal." 

1  —«UJb  terrible  nttmberB,-~]  Pope's  ttaaspodtian,  " 
terrible,"  is,  prosodleally,  an  improvement. 


Tbe  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conSitrt ; 
Till  ihmt  Belloua's  bridegroom,*  lapp'd  in  proof,** 
Coofhnitcd  him  with  self-comparisons, 
Pwnt,  agunst  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Cnrbing  hie  laTieh  spirit :  and,  to  conclude, 
The  rictoiy  fell  on  na. 

Ente.  Great  happiness ! 

Bo«a.  That  now 
Sveno,  tbe  Norwajs'  king,  craves  composition  ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  be  disbursed,  at  Saint  Col ncs'- inch,' 
Ten  thooBand  doUare  to  our  general  use. 

Knie.  No  more  that  thaJie  of  Cawdor  shall 

Out  boeom  ioteresL — Gb,  pronounce  his  present 

death, 
'And  irith  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 


Ross.  I  'II  see  it  done. 

Kino.  What  be  hath  IobI,  noble  Jfacbcih  hnlh 
won.  [Exfiiiit. 


SCENE  III.— J  Heatfi.     Thunder. 
Enter  tJif  (krm  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Whore  hast  thou  been,  sblcr? 

2  Witch.  Killing  awine. 

3  Wttch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  h 

And  moiinch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd  :- 
Give  me,  quolb  I : 


t  not*  by  GtHTtni  ml  I. 


ACT    I.J 


MACBETH. 


[scBsrs  IlL 


Aroint*  thee^  witch  !  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Iler  husband's  to  Aleppo   gone,  master  o'  the 

Tiger :  ^ 
But  in  a  wieve  I'll  thither  8ail,(l) 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I  '11  do,  I  '11  do,  and  I  '11  do. 

2  Witch.  1  '11  give  thee  a  wind. 
1  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  m jself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 

AJl  the  quaiters  that  they  know 
I'  the  shipman's  card. 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 
Sleep  shall  neidier  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  :  ^ 
Weary  sev'n-uights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine :  (2) 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. — 
.Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  ]»ilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drum  wiUiOvi, 

3  W^itch.  a  drum,  a  drum ! 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird '^  sistere,  hand  in  hand, 
Postei's  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about : 
Thrice  to  thme,  and  thnce  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine : — 
Peace  I — ^the  chaim  's  wound  up. 


Enter  Macbkth  and  Banquo. 

Macs.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 

Ban.  How  far  is 't  call'd  to  Fon-es  ?  *— Wliat 
are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on 't  ?(3) — Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 

(•)  Old  text,  Soru. 

»  Aroint  ihee,  Vfilckl]  It  ii  strange  that  although  the  word 
"aroint,"  supposed  to  si^ini^  avaunit  away  I  begone  J  occurs 
aj^ain  in  Shakespeare,  "King  Lear."  Act  III.  Sc.  4^,— "Aroint 
thee,  witch,  aroint  thee  ! "  no  example  of  its  employment  by  any 
other  writer  has  yet  been  discovered.  From  this  circumstance  it 
has  been  suppo^ed  by  some  commentators  to  be  only  a  misprint 
for  anoint,  a  term  consistent  enough  with  the  vulgar  belief  which 
represents  wiicl)es  sailing  through  the  air  on  their  infernal  mis- 
sions by  the  aid  of  unKuents.  Others  have  ingeniously  suggested 
that  "aroint  thee"  may  be  a  corruption  of  a  rowan-Uree^  i.e.  the 
mountain  anh ;  a  tree,  time  out  of  ramd.  believed  to  be  of  such 
sovereign  efficacy  against  the  npells  of  witchcraft,  that  any  one 
armed  with  a  slip  of  it  may  bid  defiance  to  the  machinations  of  a 
whole  troop  of  evil  spirits.  We  make  no  question,  however,  that 
"  aroint '*  ia  the  genuine  word :  it  tbs  not  likely  to  be  thrice  mis- 
printed. And  beiMes,  there  is  a  North-country  proverb,  **  Ryni 
ft  witeht  quoth  Bessie  Locket  to  her  mother,"  which  seems  to 
nave  been  formed  upon  the  exclamation  in  the  text. 

b  Her  husband's  to  Aleppo jgone,  master  o*  the  Tiger :]  Sir  W. 
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That  man  may  question  ?     You  seem  to  under-* 

stand  me. 
By  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips. — You  sliould  be  womeu, 
And  yet  your  beardd  •  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  ai*c  so. 

Macb.        Sj)eak,  if  you  can  ; — what  are  vo«  ? 

1  Witch.  AJl  hail,    Maebetli !    hail  to  iboe, 
thane  of  Glamis ! 

2  Witch.  All  hail,   Macbeth  !    hail   to  thee, 
thane  of  Cawdor ! 

3  WrrcH.  All   hail,   Maebetli !  that   shalt  !« 
king  hereafter. 

Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  lo 

fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — I'  the  name  of 

truth, 
Are  ye  fantastical,^  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?     My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  predictioc 
Of  noble  having  and  of  royal  hope, 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal : — to  me  you  speak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not, 
Speak,  then,  to  me,  who  neither  beg  uor  fe&r 
Youi*  favours  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch,  ^ot  bo  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings^  thou^  thoa 
be  none : 

So  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me 
more : 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lite^ 
A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say  from  whence 
You  owe  tliis  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 

C.  Trevelyan  has  noted  that  in  Hakluyf s  Vo3ra(^s  then  sec 
several  letters  and  journals  of  a  voyage  made  to  Alepp«  m  the 
ship  Tiger,  of  London,  in  the  yenr  1583. 

e  —  forbid :]  Foretpoken,  bewitched, 

d  rA«  weird s£ff«r«.~]  Wtird  (in  the  old  text  ttrprari\ftvn. 
the  Saxon  wfrdxafaium,  signifies  propkttic.ox  fatal.  HoltMhsa. 
whom  ShMkespeare  follows,  speaking  of  the  miicbcs  who  vti 
Macbeth,  says,  "  —  But  afterwards  the  eominon  opinioa  wai  ths* 
these  women  were  either  the  weird  sisters,  that  is  («■  ye  would 
say)  the  goddesses  of  destinie,  or  else  some  nymphes  or&irias.' 

•  And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  iuterpiet 

That  you  axe  so.] 

Witches,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  were  always  bcardH* 
Su,  in  '*  The  Honest  Man's  Fortune,"  Act  IL  Se.  1,— 

•<  —  and  the  women  that 
Come  to  us,  for  disguises  mmai  wear  baarde ; 
And  that 's,  tliey  aay,  a  toka^  of  a  wUek." 

t  —  fiuitaatical,— ]  FitUnary;  iUuwiom  ^  ikefamfvt. 


With  ench  prophe^c  greeting?  Speak,  I  eliaige 
jou.  [Witches  vanith. 

Bill,  "The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has, 
And  theae  are  of  them :  whither  are  they  vanish'd  ? 

Uacb,  Into  the  air  ;  and  irbat  seem'd  corporal, 

As  breath  int«  the  wind. — Would  they  had 
itaj-dl 

•  —  U*  IBUIK  nH<,— )  Shiknpcan  li  lappoied  to  hiTC  found 
fnfri^  Mmm  :—••  aeatmt 


Ban.  Were  such  things  here  as  wc  < 
about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root,* 
That  takes  the  reaaon  priaoner  ? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  rfiall 

Uacb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too,- 


ACT  I.] 


MACBETH. 


[scsn  in. 


Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune  and  words. — ^WTio  's 
here? 


Enter  Boss  and  Angus. 

Ross.  The  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Mac- 
beth, 
The  news  of  thy  success  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his  :  silenc'd  with  that, 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norwpyan  ranks, 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale  * 
Came*  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  sent 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight, 
Not  pay  thee. 

Ross.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me,  fi-om  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  [Aside.']  What !  can  the  devil  speak  true? 

Macs.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives :  why  do  you 
di*ess  me 
In  borrow'd  robes? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.  Wher  he  was  combin'd 
M'ith  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd,  and  prov'd, 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  \_Asi<h,']  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  I 
The  greatest  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings, 
WTien  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Fromis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home, 

Migi;t  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 


(•)  Old  text,  Can.    Corrected  by  Rowe. 

a  —  o*  thick  at  tale—]  That  U— a*  rapid  as  counting.  Rowemost 
unwamntal.ly  changed  ••  tale  "  to  "  hail ; "  and  thU  altcratjon  haa 
been  adopted  by  many  editors,  for  no  other  reason,  it  would  appear, 
than  that  the  former  simile  was  unusual,  and  the  latter  common- 
place, 
b  —  suggestion—]  Temptation.  .....,_  # 

c  —  m/single  state  of  man,-]  "Single  "  here  bears  the  wnse  of 
ip^fl* ;  my  fcibte  gorernment  (or  body-politie)  of  man.  ^Shakes- 
peare's afflui  nee  of  thought  and  Ungnage  is  so  unbounded  that  be 
rarely  repeats  himself,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  affinity  both  in 
idea  and  expression  between  the  present  passage  and  one  in  Act 
II.  8c.  1,  of  "Julius  CsBfctr,**— 

••  Between  the  acting  "f  a  dreadful  thing 
Ar.ri  the  first  motion,  all  the  Interim  is 
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Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But 't  is  stnoge : 
And  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  l^etray  *8 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  T  pray  you. 

Macb.  [Aside.']  Two  truths  are  tokly 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
[Aside.]  This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill :  cannot  be  good : — if  ill, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion^ 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?     Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings  : 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  ^  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is 
But  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner 's  rapt. 

Macb.  [Aif^ide.]  If  chance  will  have  me  king, 
why,  chance  may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 

Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their 

mould 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  [Aside.]  Come  what  come  may. 

Time  and  the  hour^  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban.  WoHhy  Macbeth,   we   stay   upon  joor 
leisure. 

Macb.  Give  me  your  favour : — 
My  dull  brain  was  wrought  with  things  foigottoi. 
Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains  are  register'd 
Where  every  day  I  turn  the  leaf  to  read  them. — 
Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
Think   upon  what  hath  chanc'd;   and,  at  more 

time, 
The  interim  having  wcigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

[ExennL 


Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  Genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  ttaie  of  man. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom^  suflTera  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.'* 

d  Time  and  the  hour—]  Examples  of  this  phraac  msy 
readily  be  found  in  the  early  writers  of  England.  Mr.  Dye«  hss 
shown  that  it  was  familiar  also  to  those  of  Italy  :~ 

*'  Ferminsi  in  an  momento  •'/  tempo  e  Fort.*' 

MichelftynotOt — 5j«.  xfx. 

"  Aspettar  vuol  ch'  occasion  gli  dia. 
Come  dar  gli  potrebbe,  it  tempo  e  rk«ru.^ 

Dolce,— Priwte  Itnprette  del  Comie  OrUoiOy 

c.  zvU.  p.  144.  cd.  Ua 


I.] 


MACBETH. 


[scene  y. 


SCENfE  IV.— Forres.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


FUmrith,     Enter  Bjng   Duncan,   Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN,  Lennox,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Ib  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  Are*  not 
Those  in  oommiaaion  jet  retum'd  ? 

Mal.  My  liege, 

Thej  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report, 
That  very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons  ; 
Implor'd  your  h^hness'  pardon ;  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.'' 

Kino.  There 's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  abeolute  trust. — 


Elder  Macbbth,  Banquo,  Boss,  and  Angus. 

O,  worthiest  cousin  ! 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heaTj  on  me :  thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiiiest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd  ; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
IGgfat  have  been  mine !  '^  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thj  due  than  more  tiian  all  can  pay. 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
Id  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  reoeiye  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are,  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  and  servants ; 
Whidi  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every- 
thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour. 

King.  Welcome  hither ; 

I  have  began  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so :  let  me  infold  thee. 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

*— Aieiiof— ]  So  the  second  folio ;  that  of  1633  has,  **0r 
■»ti  fte. 

^At  't  were  s  eerelese  trifle.]  "  The  behariour  of  the  ikane  of 

eonespoDds  in  almost  every  circumstance  with  that  of  the 

■ate  EarT  of  Essex,  as  related  by  Stotre,  p.  793.    His 

the  Qoeen's  forgiTeness,  his  confession,  repentance,  and 

I  sboQt  bdiavfng  with  propriety  on  the  scaffold,  are  mi- 

Miy  described  by  that  historian.    Sach  an  allusion  con)d  net 

■«  of  having  the  desired  effect  on  an  audience,  many  of  whom 

^ceys-witnesees  to  the  sererity  of  that  Justice  Which  deprived 

■J«y  of  one  of  its  neatest  ornaments,  and  Southampton,  Shines- 

**«'»  pstroo,  of  his  dearest  friend."— Stkevkns.  ; 

'  — —  Would  thou  hadst  let$  deserved ; 

Thai  SU proportion  both  of  thank*  andpamnent 
Might  kaM  been  uOmI} 


There  if  I  grow, 


Ban. 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

KiN».  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know, 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland  :(4)  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inveniess, 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for 
you: 
1 11  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

King-  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

Macb.  [Aetde.]  The  prince  of  Cumberland  ! 

that  is  a  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand  ;  yet  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see ! 

[Bmt. 
Kino.  True,  worthy  Banquo, — he  is  full  so 
valiant ; 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed, — 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let 's  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.        [Flourish.     Exeunt. 


SCENE  v.— Inverness.     A  Room  in  Macbeth'* 

Cattle. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  ofmccess  ;  * 
and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  repoH,  they 
have  TMyre  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When 
I  horned  in  desire  to  question  them  ftiHh&r^  they 
made  themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished. 
Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came 
missives^  from  the  king,  who  all-hailed  me.  Thane 

For  "mine,"  which  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption, we  would  surest  that  the  poet  wrote  men  i,  i.e.  equiva- 
{«»/,ii«/.andthe  like;  the  sense  then  being, —That  the  proportion 
Doth  of  thanks  and  payment  might  have  been  equal  to  your 

**  —  i»  tt«  rf«ir  of  success;]  In  this  place,  as  in  Scene  3  of  the 
present  Act,— 

"  The  king  hath  happDy  receiv'd,  Macbeth, 
The  news  of  thy  iueee$s  ;  "— 

Shakespeare  employs  aucce$a  in  the  sense  it  bears  at  this  day;  but 
its  ordmary  signification,  when  unaccompanied  by  an  adjective  of 
quality,  was.  as  we  have  before  said,  event,  issue,  &c. 
•  missives—]  Meuengert. 
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of  Cawdor;  by  which  tiile,  htfore,  tiix*e  wird 
tittert  taluted  me,  and  rtferred  me  to  the  cominp 
on  of  ti-me,  with  Hail,  king  that  ahalt  be  !  This 
have  I  thought  good  to  ddieer  thee,  my  dtareit 
partner  of  greataett,  that  thou  mighttt  not  lote 
the  duet  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of  what 
greatness  it  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart, 
and  farewell. 

Olamis  thou  art,  and  C&wdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promia'd : — ^yet  do   I  fear  thj 

nature ; 
It  is  tix)  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  ThounouldBt  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambidon ;  but  without 


The  illness  should  attend  it:  what  thou  wonldst 

highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  hotily ;  wouldst  not  play  Use, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win :    thou  'dst  hare, 

great  Olatnis, 
That  which  cries,  Thiu  thou,  miut  do,  if  Am 

have  it ; 
And  that  which  rather  tliau  dust  few  to  do, 
Tban  wiahest  should  be  undone.    Hie  thee  bitber. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which.fate  and  metaphysical'  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. — 


A«T  I.] 


MACBETH. 


[scene  VI. 


Entej'  an  Attendant. 


What  is  your  tidings  ? 

Attend.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Thou  'rt  mad  to  saj  it  I — 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  were 't  so. 
Would  have  informM  for  prepax'ation. 

Attbnd.  So  please  you^  it  is  true : — our  thane 
is  coming : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  hreath,  had  scai-cely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending, 

He  hrings  great  news.  [^Exit  Attendant. 

OThe  raven  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Lender  my  hattlements.*^     Come^  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  roe  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  hlood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitiugs  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it !     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  mi- 
nisters. 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief !  Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket**  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  Hold,  hold  I— 


Enter  Macbeth. 

Great  Glamis,  worthy  Cawdor ! 
Ghreater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter  ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,^  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant 

Macs.  My  dearest  love^ 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb.  To-morrow, — as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  ! 
Tour  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book  where  men 


•  —the raven himielf  is hoane,  ftc]  '*  The  meiienger,  says  the 
■errant,  had  hardly  breath  to  make  up  his  message ;  to  which  the 
lady  answers  mentally,  that  he  may  well  want  breath,  such  a  mes- 
sage would  add  hoaisenesa  to  the  raven.  That  even  the  bird, 
whose  harsh  voice  b  accustomed  to  predict  calamities,  could  not 
croak  the  entrance  of  Duncan,  but  in  a  note  of  unwonted  harsh- 
ness."— JORNSOir. 

b  Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark*  &c.]  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator  substitutes  blankneee  Tor  the  familiar  "  blanket" 
of  the  text;  and  Mr.  Collier  is  infatuated  enough  to  applaud  this 
miserable  perversion  of  the  poet's  language.  If  "blanket"  is  a 
word  too  coarse  for  the  delicacy  of  these  commentatorii  what  say 


May  read  strange  matters : — ^to  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye, 
Your  hand,  your  4ongue :  look  like  the  innocent 

flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
This  nighf  s  great  business  into  my  dispatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear  ; 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  Yl.—The  iame.     Before  the  Castle, 

ffatUbops.  SeTy&iits  of  Macbeth  attending.  Enter 
Kixa  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Ban- 
quo,  Lbnnox,  Macduff,  Boss,  Angus,  and 
Attendants. 

Kmo.  This  caatle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,*  docs  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,^  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jntty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coign  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  they  mostf  breed  and  haunt,   I  have 

observed, 
The  air  is  delicate.  (5) 

EiNQ.  See,  see !  our  honour'd  hostess  I — 


Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble. 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.  Herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God  eyld  us  for  your  pains. 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double. 
Were  poor  and  single  business  to  contend 
Against  those  honoura  deep  and  broad  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house :  for  those  of  old, 


(*)  Old  text,  Barlet. 


(t)  Old  text,  muet. 


they  to  the  following  from  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  of  Mlddleton's  "Blurt 
Master  Constable"?— 

"  Blest  night,  wrap  Cynthia  in  a  eable  eheet.*' 

e  —  ignorant  preeent,— ]  Even  this  fine  expression  has  under- 
gone mutation ;  some  editors  actually  printing, — 

"  ignorant  preaent  tiMe."  I't 

d  By  his  lov'd  mansionry»— ]  Looking  to  the  context, — *'  his 
pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle,"  fhould  ve  not  read,  love-Man- 
eionrgt 
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[flCESE  VTL 


And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them^ 
We  rest  3'our  hermits.* 

King.  Where  's  the  thane  of  Cawdor  ? 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  well ; 
And  his  great  loye,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us.     Fair  and  noble  Ko^tess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in 

compt,** 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Kino.  Give  me  your  band : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  we  love  him  highly, 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  \_Exeunt, 


SCENE  Yll.— The  same.  A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

HaxUboys  and  totvhes.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the 
stage,  a  Sewer,  and  divers  Servants  vnth 
dishes  and  service.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done  when  't  is  done,  then 
't  were  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  °  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  *  of  time, — 
We  *d  jump  the  life  to  come.     But  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  this  •*  even-handed  Justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He 's  here  in  double  trust : 
Firet,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 

{*)  Old  text,  Schoole,  corrected  by  Theobald. 

ft  —  hermits.]  Beadsmen ;  bound  to  pray  for  your  welfare, 
^  —  in  Gompt,— ]  In  tru%l;  to  be  accounted  for. 


< 

With  hit  surceaee,  success ;  ] 


and  catehf 


The  obscarity  which  critics  lament  in  this  famous  passage  is  due 
to  themselves.  If,  instead  of  taking  "  success  "  in  its  modem 
sense  of  protperitu,  they  had  understood  it  according  to  its  usual 
acceptation  in  Shakespeare's  day,  as  tequel^  what  follows,  &c.,  they 
must  have  perceived  at  once  that  to  **eateh,  with  his  surcease, 
eueeeesi"  is  no  more  than  an  enforcement  of  "  trammel  up  the  con* 
sequence."  The  meaning  obviously  being, — If  the  assassination 
were  an  absolutely  final  act,  and  could  shut  up  all  consecution^ 
"  —  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all'*  even  of  this  life  only,— we 
would  run  the  haxard  of  a  future  state. 

A  —this  even-handed  juetiee—]  Mason  suggested  that  we  might 
more  advantageously  read, — "  Thue  even-handed  justice." 

o  •« 1  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  Intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  Ambition,  which  o'erleapa  itself, 
And  (alls  on  the  other. — ] 
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Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  ^Acuities  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  bis  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-iougu'd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  chenibin,  hors*d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  Intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  Ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other. — • 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd.     Why  have 
you  left  the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not  he  has? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed   no  further  in  this 
business : 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  boaght 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?     From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afcard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?     Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage.' 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do*  more,  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast '  was 't  then, 


(•)  Old  text,  no. 


Malone's  exposition  of  this  troublesome  pasaa{|!e  is  as  follows,— "  I 
apprehend  that  there  is  not  here  one  lung-drawn  met^phM',  bat 
two  distinct  ones ;  I  have  no  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  my  Intcfit: 
I  have  nothing  to  tiimuLite  me  to  the  execution  of  my  purpose  bal 
ambition,  which  is  apt  to  overreach  itself;  this  be  expresses  by 
the  second  image,  of  a  person  meaning  to  vault  into  his  saddle, 
who,  by  taking  too  great  a  leap,  will  fall  on  the  other  side."  This 
does  not  assist  us  much ;  still  less  does  the  fanciful  socgestion  to 
read  for  '*  itself"  its  sell,  i.  e.  its  saddle.  The  only  resolatiso  ef 
the  enigma  which  presents  itself  to  our  mind  is  to  suppose  Inte^ 
and  Ambition  are  represented  in  Macbeth's  disorderea  imagina- 
tion by  two  steeds,  the  one  lacking  all  incentive  to  motion,  tbc 
other  so  impulsive  that  it  overreaches  itself  and  falls  on  its  eon- 
pan  ion. 

f  Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage.]  C«tos  Mialpiaees,  eed  ntrn  mft 


tingere  planta*  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Heywood's  Provefts,  MM^ 
— ''The  cat  would  eate  fishe,  and  would  not  wet  her feete.** 

g  What  beast  wat^t  then,  &c.]  As  Mr.  Collier,  in  defnence  to 
critical  opinion,  has  rejected  firom  his  latest  edition  of  the  poet  the 
preposterous  substitution  boast  for  "  beast  **  in  this  line,  we  ait 
spared  the  necessity  of  citing  »host  of  passagea  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  the  original  reading. 


{ 


i«  I,]  MAC 

Thtt  m&de  jou  break  tliis  cDterpriee  to  me  ? 
Mlien  JOU  durst  do  it,  then  jou  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
Hiey  have  made  themselvea,  and  that  their  fitness 

DOW 

Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  audi,  and  know 

How  tender  't  is  to  love  the  babe  ihst  milka  me  ; 

I  wodd,  while  it  was  amiliiig  in  mj  face, 

Hsve  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  bis  boneleaa  gums, 

And  dash'd  the  biaios  out,  hod  I  eo  swom 

A«  you  hare  dose  to  this. 

Hacb.  If  we  Bfaould  fail  ? 

Laby  M.  We  foil ! 

Bnt  screw  your  courage  to  the  elicking  place,' 
And  we  '11  not  &>il.     '^lieD  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  bis  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him)  his  two  chamberlains 
Vill  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince,^ 
^lat  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brab, 


lETH,  [sCEHS  vti. 

Shall  be  a  fiiroe,  and  the  receipt'  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only:  when  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
Ilia  spongy  officers ,  who  shall  bear  Uie  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ? 

Macs.  Bring  forth  men-children  only  t 

For  tby  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  receiv'd. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers. 
That  they  have  done  't  ? 

Lasy  M.  Who  darea  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macs.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  ihla  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  ^rcat  show  : 
False  &cc  must  hide  what  the  &lae  heart  doth 
know !  [^JSxtunt, 


*  —  M(  Ricking  pbct.- 
"  Wbick  Bower  ool 
Satin  mft 


Til  Garjmi  Oalltrf  tS  Gi 


^nwisg  up  th* 


SCENE  I.— Inverness.     Court  of  Macbeth'*  CatlU. 


Enter  Banquo  and  Fli 


with  a  torch. 


Ban.  How  goee  the  night,  boy  ? 

Flb.  The  moon  is  down  ;  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fle.  ■  I  take  "t,  't  is  later,  sir. 

Ban,  Hold,  fake  mjsWord;— there 'shushandry 
in  heaven. 
Their  caudles  are  all  out. — Take  thee  that  too. — 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, — 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep : — Merciful  [Hnvers, 
Restrain  in  me  the  cui-sed  thoughts  thot  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  !^Give  uic  my  swoi'd, — 
Who  's  there  ? 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  viith  a  torch. 

Macb.  a  friend. 

Ban.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest  ?     The  king 's 
n-hed: 


He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure. 

And  sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  officers :  * 

This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 

By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess  ;  and  abut  up 

In  measureless  content,* 

Macs.  Being  unprcpar'd. 

Our  will  became  the  sei'vant  to  delect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban.  All 's  well.- 

I  dreamt  lost  night  of  the  three  weird  nislere; 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  ti'uth. 

M,tCB.  I  think  not  of  ihem : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serrc, 
We   would  spend  it   iti   Mmc  words  upon  that 

busine^, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  jour  kind'st  leinit. 

Macb.  If  you   shal]  cleave  to  my  ctmmt,— 
when  't  is, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you.'' 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  stilt  keep 


Thli  pMiam.  *'  ippniiend.  hit  (uffrnd  unat  natUiHin  or  m- 
lupllon  lince  II  \ch  the  poet'i  baiiili.    It  uwit  ImmEUaM 


ACT  n. 


MACBETH. 


[scene  I. 


Mj  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  dear^ 
I  shall  be  oounsell'd. 

Macb.  Qood  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban.  ThankBy  sir ;  the  like  to  you ! 

\_Exeunt  Banquo  and  Flbance. 

Macb.  6ro  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 
ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand?     Come,  let  me 

clutch  thee : — 
I  hsTe  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  die  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  he^t-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  ; 
Aad  Budi  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. — 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest : — ^I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  '  gouts  of  blood, 
A^^hich  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing ; 
It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — ^Now  o'er  the  one-half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  cortiun'd  sleep  ;*  Witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  ?dther'd  Murder, 
Aknun'd  hj^  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,*^  towards    his 

design 
Mores  like  a  ghost. — ^Thou  sure     and  firm-set 

earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  theyf  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  hoiror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — ^Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives: 
W^ords  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[-4  bell  is  struck, 
I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell !     {^Exit. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk, 
hath  made  me  bold : 
Wliat  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire. — 

(•}  Old  text,  aowrt.  (t)  Old  text,  v>Meh  they  may. 

*  '-  dodfiieoB — 1  The  wooden  haft  or  handle  of  a  dagger. 

*  The  eartain*d  sleep;  Witchcraft  celebrates,  &c.]  To  perfect 
the  meaeare,  lyATenant  reads,  ** — now  witchcraft  celebrates,'* 
tc;  bat  Steeveiu'  emendation,  "The  curtain'd  sleeper;**  &c.  is 
mrejenerally  adopted.  ' 

<  trhh  Tarquin's  rarishing  strides,—]  It  is  painful  to  reflect, 
thst,  with  the  exception  of  «<  Pericles,"  and  "  All 's  Well  that  £:nds 
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Hark  ! — Peace  I    It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd. 

The  fatal  bellman  which  gives  the  stem'st  good- 
night.— 

He  is  about  it :  The  doors  are  open ; 

And  the  surfeited  grooms  do  mock  their  charge 
with  snores : 

I  have  drugg'd  their  possets. 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 

Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb.  [IFt^m.]  Who's  there? — ^what,  ho  ! 
Lady  M.  Alack  !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd^ 

And  't  is  not  done: — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 

Confounds   us. — Hark  ! — I   laid    their    daggers 
ready; 

He  could  not  miss  'em. — ^Had  he  not  resembled 

My  father  as  he  slept,  I  Had  done 't — My  husband ! 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed. — ^Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.    I   heard  the  owl  scream  and  the 
crickets  cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 
Macb.  Hark ! — 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

{Looking  on  his  hands. 
Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight, 
Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep. 
And  one  cried.  Murder  1  that  they  did  wcdie  each 

other ; 
I  stood  and  heard  them :  but  they  did  say  then 

prayers. 
And  address'd  them  again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 
Macb.  One  cried,  God  bless   us  1  and  Amen, 
the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  its. 
Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.    But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce 
Amen  ? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Am^n 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 


Well,"  this  sublime  drama  is  more  carelessly  printed  in  the  only 
old  edition  of  it  we  possess,  than  any  other  in  the  collection ; 
there  are  probably  not  thirty  consecutive  lines  throughout  which 
have  come  down  to  us  as  the  poet  wrote  them.  In  the  line  above, 
the  folio  reads  «*</e»,  and  this,  which  was  corrected  by  Pope,  it 
may  be  suspected  is  not  the  only  error.  "  Tarquin's  ravishing 
strides,"  reads  very  like  a  transposition  of  "  Ravishing  Tarquin's 
strides." 

Il2 


Li*DY  M.         These  deeds  niuat  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mud. 

Macs.  Mcthovight,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Slefp 

MMbeth  (loei  murder  deep  ! — the  innocent  eleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knito  up  the  raveti'd  Bleave*  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  dajr's  life,  sore  laboui-'s  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  miDdn,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast, — 


Lary  M.  What  do  jou  mM"? 

Macb.  StiU  it  cried,  Sltep  no  mort  /  to  ill  the 

Gtamis  lutth  murder'd  tleep  ;  atui  tker^ortCott^ 
Shall  »leep  no  inore.—MtuMh  sttall  lUepmmon! 
Lady^  M.  TMio  was  it  that  thus  cried?    Mlj, 
worthy  thaue, 
You  do  unbend  jour  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things, — Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  teom  your  band. — 


Wbj  did  jou  Wing  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 
TiH-j  mwt  lie  there  :  go  carry  them  ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  II  go  no  more  : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  agtin  I  dare  not. 

LuiT  M.  InfiiTn  of  purpose  ! 

GJTe  ine  the  doggers :  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  hot  aa  pictures  :  't  is  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed. 


I'll  gild  the  aces  of  the  grooms  witliul ; 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

\_Kxit.     Knocking  without. 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is  't  ivith  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me? 

What  hands  ore  here  ?     Ha  I  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes! 
Will  all  great  Xeptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Glean  Irom  my  hand?    No ;   this  my  hand  will 

radier 


ACT  II.] 

The  multitudinouB  seafi  incamadine, 
Making  the  green — one  red. 


Re-enter  Lady  MtICbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I 

shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     [Knocking  Vfkhoiii,'] 

I  hear  a  knocking 
At  the  south  entry : — ^retire  we  to  our  chamber  : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 
How  easy  is  it  then  !     Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [Knocking  vfWumW] 

Hark  !  more  knocking  : 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers : — ^be  not  lost 
.  So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.  To  know  my  deed,  't  were  best  not  know 

myself.  [Knocking  vnthoiU. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  I  Ay,  would  thou 

couldst  I  [Exeunt. 


MACBETH. 


[SCE5E  IL 


Kilter  Macduff  and  Lennox. 


SCENE  11,—The  same.    A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  a  Porter.     [Knocking  without. 

FoBTEB.  Here 's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old 
turning  the  key.  [Knocking  without. ~\  Knock, 
knock,  knock !  Who's  there,  i'  the  name  of 
Beelzebub? — Here^s  a  farmer,  that  hanged  himself 
on  the  eoc^pectation  of  'plenty. — Come  in,  Time ;  * 
have  napkins  enow  about  you ;  here  you'll  sweat 
for 't  [Knocking  vjithyaJti\  Knock,  knock ! 
Who 's  there,  i'  the  other  devil's  name  ? — Faith^ 
here*s  an  eguivocator,  that  could  swear  in  both 
the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed 
treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not 
equivocate  to  heaven. — 0,  come  in,  Equivocator. 
[Knocking  vfithout.'}  Knock,  knock,  knock ! 
Who 's  there  ? — Faith,  here  *s  an  English  tailor 
come  hither,  for  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose. — 
Come  in.  Tailor  ;  here  you  may  roast  your  goose. 
[Knocking  without.']  Ejiock,  knock  I  \  never  at 
quiet!  What  are  you? — But  this  place  is  too 
cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further :  I 
had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions, 
that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire. 
[Knocking  without.']  Anon^  anon!  I  pray  you, 
remember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 


Macd.  Was  it  80  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to 
bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

PoBT.  Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  Ae 
second  cock :  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker 
of  three  things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especiaDy 
provoke  ? 

FoBT.  Marry,  sir,  nose-pidnting,  sleep,  aod 
urine.  Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes: 
it  provokes  the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the 
performance:  therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said 
to  be  an  equivocator  with  Lechery :  it  m^es  bim, 
and  it  mars  him ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes 
him  off ;  it  persuades  him,  and  disheartens  bim ; 
makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand  to ;  in  con- 
clusion, equivocates  him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giring 
him  the  lie,  leaves  him.  . 

Macd.  I  believe  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last 
night. 

FoBT.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  oo 
me :  but  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think, 
being  too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my 
legs  sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him  ;  here  he  comes. 


Enter  Macbeth. 

Lbn.  Good  morrow,  noble  sir ! 

Macb.  Gh)od  morrow,  both. 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  vet. 

Macd.  He  did  conmiand  me  to  call  timely  on 
.him; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I  '11  bring  yon  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  yon ; 
But  yet 't  is  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I'll  make  so  bold  to  caU, 

For  't  is  my  limited**  service.  [Ei^ 

Lbn.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day? 

Macb.  He  does : — ^he  did  appomt  go- 

Lex.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  where  we  lay, 
Our  chunneys  were  blown  down  ;  and,  as  they  saji 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of 

death; 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 


»  Come  in.  Time ;]  The  editors  concur  in  printing  this,  "  Come 
in  time;"  but  what  meaning  they  attach  to  it  none  has  yet  ex- 
plained.   As  we  have  subsequently,  '*Come  in,  Equivocator," 
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and  <'  Come  in,  Tailor,"  "  Time"  is  probably  Intended  as  a  vhte* 
sical  appellation  for  the  "  fanner  that  hanged  himself* 
b  — limited — ]  Appointed. 


Of  dire  combuetJon  and  confua'd  events, 
New  tutch'd  to  the  woeful  time. 
Tbe  obacnre  Inrd  clomoar'd  the  live-long  night : 
Some  uy,  the  earth  wm  feverouB  and  did  shake. 

Uacb.  'Twu  ft  rough  night. 

Lbh.  Mj  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 


Jie-enUr  Macduff. 

Macb,  O,  horror!  horror!  horror  1 
loDffK  nor  heart  cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee ! 
Macs.,  Lkh.  What 's  the  matter? 
Hacv.  Confusion  now  bath  made  hia  master- 
piece ! 
Host  stKrilegiooB  murder  hath  broke  ope 
Tbe  Lord's  anoiutod  temple,  and  stole  thence 
Tbe  life  o*  the  building! 
Macb.  What  is  't  you  say  ?  (Ae  life  ? 

Lm.  Mean  you  his  majeaty  ? 
Macd.  Approach    the  chamber,  and   destroy 
-   your  sight 
Mlth  a  new  Qorgon  :^-do  not  bid  me  speak ; 
See,  and  then  speak  youraelvee. — 

\^Exewa  Macbbth  and  Lenwox. 
Awake  I  awake  ! — 


King  the  nlarum-bcll — Murder  and  treason ! — 
Banquo  and  Dcnalbain  !  Malcolm  I  awake  ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself! — up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image  ! — Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 
As  from  jour  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites. 
To  countenance  this  honor !     Ring  the  bell. 

[^Alarum-bell  riitfft. 

Enter  Lady  Macbrth, 

Ladt  M.  What's  the  business, 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  speak,  speak  f 

Macd.  O,  geutle  lady, 

'T  is  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. — 

Enter  Banotto. 

O,  Banquo !  Banquo  !  our  royal  master  'a  mur- 
dei-'d  ! 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alae  !  what,  in  our  house  ? 

Bam.  Too  cruel  anywhere. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say  it  is  not  so. 


ACT  II.] 


MACBETH. 


[scEKs  m. 


Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lennox. 


Macs,  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this 
chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant, 
There 's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown  and  grace  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  't : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd, — the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 
Macd.  Your  royal  father 's  murder'd. 
Mal.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seemed,  had 
done 't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood ; 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon   their  pillows:  they  stai*'d,  and  were  dis- 
tracted; 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet,  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 
Macb.  WTio  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate 
and  fiuious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?     No  man  : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outrun  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood  ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore :  who  could  refrain 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage  to  make 's  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho  ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady. 
Mal.  [Aside  to  Don.]  Why  do  we  hold  our 
tongues. 
That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 
Don,  [Afide  to  Mal.]  What  should  be  spoken 
here, 
Where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole. 
May  rush  and  seize  us  ?     Let 's  away  ; 
Our  tears  are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mal.  [Aside  to  Don.]  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 
Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady : — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out, 

•  A  falcon,  touring  in  her  pride  of  place,—]  That  is,  circling 
at  her  highett  point  of  elevation.  So  in  Massinger't  play  of  *'  The 
Guardian/'  Act  I.  Sc.  2,— 


"  Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 


And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailtieB  hid. 

That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 

And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 

To  know  it  further.  Fears  and  scruples  shake  ds  : 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  ;  and  thence 

Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 

Of  treasonous  malice  ! 

Macd.  And  so  do  I ! 

All.  So  all ! 

Macb.  Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 

All.  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Malcolm  (md 
Donalbain. 

Mal.  What  will  you  do?     Let's  not  consort 
with  them : 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.    I  'II  to  Engfaod. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer :  where  we  are, 
There 's   daggers   in  men's  smiles :  the  near  in 

blood, 
The  nearer  bloody. 

ALll.  This  murderous  shaft  that  'a  shot 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse  ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away :  there 's  warrant  in  that  theft 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there 's  no  mercy  left. 


SCENE  lll.—TIie  same.     Without  the  Cattle. 
Enter  Koss  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember 

well: 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  aeen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange  ;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Ross.  Ah,  good  father, 

Thou  seest  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's 

act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  dock,  'tis  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp: 
Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  M.  'T  is  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that 's  done.  On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  touring  in  her  pride  of  place,* 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  killed. 

A  tiercel  gentle,  which  I  call,  niy  mastere. 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  the  moon, 
In  such  a  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say. 
See  me  or  see  me  not ! " 
See  also  note  (l)i  p.  333,  Vol.  I. 
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Bois.    And   Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  moat 
strange  and  certain) 
BeknteouB  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalb,  flung  ont, 
CooUnding  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Mike  war  with  mankind. 
Old  M.  T  is  said  thej  eat  eat^  other.(l) 

Bom.  Thej  did  so, — to  the  amazemeut  of  mine 

Hut  look'd  upon  't. — Here  comes  the  good  Mac- 
duff.— 


£  filer  MACnryp. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now? 

Racd.  Why.  see  you  not? 

Bobs.  Is't  known  who  diil  this  more  than 
bloody  deed  ? 

Mjkcn.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Boss.  Alas,  the  day  I 

Ulut  good  could  Ibey  pretend  ? 

Uacd.  They  were  subom'd  : 

Malcolm  and  Sonalbfun,  the  king's  two  sons, 

TIk  wm^gnlr  will  full  upon  Hubelh,] 


BTH.  [SCEKE   IlL 

Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Boss.  'Qainst  nature  still : 

Thriaiess  ambition,  that  wilt  rarin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means  ! — Then  't  is  most  Uke 
The  BOTercignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth.* 

Macd.    He    is    already  nam'd;   and  gone    to 
Scone  (2) 
To  be  invested. 

Ross.  Where  is  Duncan's  body? 

Macd.  Canied  to  Colme-kill ;  (3) 
The  sacred  storehouse  ot  his  predeceasors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosa.  Will  yon  to  Scone? 

AUcD.  No,  cousin,  I  'II  to  Fife. 

Boss.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well   done 
there, — adieu, — 
licst  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new  I 

Boss.  Farewell,  father. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go>with  you,  and  witli 
those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes  ! 
[Exeunt. 


,  C4lled  Uohia,  IhE  e 


SCENE  I.— Forres.     J:  Room  in  tlu  Palace. 


Bak.  Tbou  haat  it  now, — ^kiiig,  Cawdor,  Gla- 
inU,  all, 
As  tho  weird  womcu  promie'd ;  luid,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for 't :  yet  it  woe  said 
It  should  not  BtaDd  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  tiat  myself  should  be  the  root  ntid  fnllicr 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  tlicm, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope?    But,  hush ;  no  more. 


»  -•ll-lhlnj-J  K«r)Mro». 

ti  Lelyouihlghnsn 

ComnMOd  upon  mc  i] 
Thii  hu  h«n  chuigeillo.  "IflrjoHr  highom,"  Sc,  mil  " 


Smnet  soutided.  EnUr  MACBKTit,  a$  Xing; 
Lahv  Macbkth,  a«  Quern;  Lennox, Rose. 
Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Macs.  Here  'a  our  chief  guest. 

Qubeh.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  ow  great  fcaat, 
And  aU-thmg*  unbecoming. 

£.  Macs.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  sofpet, 

And  1 11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Let*  your  fai^meai 

Command  upon  me ;  lo  the  which  my  diiti<» 

jaai  hlfbmit,"  «e.    D'AtnuoI,  Id  hii  iltentiao  of  Iki  il*i, 

••  Your  MtSttlj  \tjtt  TOUT  CDmmud  on  nw, 
Ts  which  mr  ifitj  1>  to  oIkj." 


ACT  ni.] 


MACBETH. 


[scene  I. 


Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  eTer  knit. 

K.  Macb.  Bide  you  this  afternoon  ? 
Ban.  Aj,  my  good  lord. 

K.Macb.  We  should  hare  else  desir'd  your 
good  advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we  '11  take  to-morrow. 
Is 't  far  yon  ride  ? 

Bai7.  As  &r,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  most  become  a  borrower  of  the  nigbt 
For  a  dark  hour  or  twain. 
K.  Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 
El.  Macb.   We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are 
bestow'd 
In  England  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention, — ^but  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state, 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse !  adieu. 
Till  you  return  at  night.  Groes  Fleance  with  you  ? 
Bak.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  our  time  does  call 

upon  's. 
£.  Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure 
of  foot; 
And  so  do  I  commend  yon  to  their  backs. 
Faiewell.  [jS!ri<  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Tin  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Tin  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with 
you! 

\ExtunJt  Queen,  Lords,  Ladies,  <Src. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you:  attend  those  men  our 
pleasmre? 
Attend.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 

gate. 
E.  Macb.  Bring  them  before  us. — 

\Exii,  Attendant. 
To  be  thus  is  nothing, 
But  to  be  safely  thus.*     Our  feara  in  Banquo 
Sti<^  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature  ^ 
Bdgns  that  which  would  be  fear'd  :  't  is  much  he 

dares; 
And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  dodi  guide  lus  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none  but  he 
^HiQse  being  I  do  fear :  and  under  him 
My  Grenius  is  rebukM  ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.  He  chid  the  sisters, 

*  To  be  thna  u  nothing. 

But  to  be  safely  thus.] 

t^h^^Hmg  Wnoiking,  unlets  to  be  Mfelg  one.  This  is  out  of  donbt 
tte  Wfiiiiiift  of  the  poet ;  but  the  modern  punctuation, — 

"  To  be  thus  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus :— " 

mdan  the  passage  quite  incomprehensible. 


When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him  ;  then,  prophet-like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If 't  be  so, 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fiPd  my  mind  ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murdered : 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace. 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed*  of  Banquo  kings  ! 
Rather  than  so,  come.  Fate,  into  the  list. 
And   champion  me  to  the  utterance  !  ^ — Who  'a 
there  ?— 


Ee-erUer  Attendant,  with  ttoo  Murderers. 

Now  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[^Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 
1  MuB.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 
K.  Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches  ?     Know 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortmie ;  which  you  thought  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference,  pass'd  in  probation  with 

you; 
How  you  were  home  in  hand,^  how  cross'd,  the 

instruments, 
Who  wrought  with  them,  and  all  things  else  that 

might 
To  half  a  soul  and  to  a  notion  craz'd 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo, 

1  MuB.  You  made  it  known  to  us. 

K.  Macb.  I  did  so :  and  went  further,  which 
is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature. 
That  you  can  let  this  go  ?     Are  you  so  gospell'd, 
To  pray  for  this  good  man  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow*d  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mub.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

K.  Macb.    Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for 
men; 
Ab  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels, 
curs. 


(")  Old  text,  Seedee. 

^  —  ro]ra]ty  of  nature—]  A  form  of  expression  correspondent 
to,  and  confirmatory  of,  "sovereignty  of  reason,"  and  "nobility  of 
love." 

e  — to  Me  utterance!]  From  the  French ;  se baitre  A  foutranee, 
to  fight  to  extremity,  to  the  last  gasp. 

<t  —  borne  in  hand, — ]  Encourajfed  by  delusive  promises. 
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Shoiiglis,  water-rogs,  and  demi-wolvcs,  ore  elt'p' 
All  hy  ihe^ame  of  dogs  :  the  vnlu'd  file 
Distingiiidbes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  housekeeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  Iraunteous  nature 
Hath  ill  him  cloa'd ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Fartieular  addition,  from  tlie  bill 


That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file, 
ffot  i'  the  worst  rank  of  muinhood,  mv  it : 
And  I  will  put  thot  busiucM  in  joui-  boaoms 
^\'lio8e  eieciition  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  ttie  hetut  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  MuR.  I  am  one,  mv  liege. 


ACT  III.] 


MACBETH. 


[SCL^E   II. 


Wb(Mn  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  80  incensM,  that  I  am  reckle.s3  what  I  do 
To  spite  the  world. 

1  Mot.  Aud  I  another, 

So  weaiy  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance. 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 't. 

K.  Macb.  Both  of  you  know 

Banqao  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mun.  True,  my  lord. 
K.  Macb.  So  is  he  mine  ;  and  in  such  bloody 

distance, 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  tlirusts 
Against  my  ncar'st  of  life :  and  though  I  could 
AiMth  bore-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not, 
For  certain  friendd  that  ave  both  his  and  mine, 
Mliose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
^lio  I  myself  struck  down  :  t^nd  thence  it  is 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love  ; 
Maaking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  McB.  We  shall,  my  lord, 

Pet^Nin  what  you  command  us. 

1  MuB,  Though  our  lives — 

K  Macb.    Your   spirits  shine  through    you. 
Within  this  hour  at  most, 
I  vin  adrise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves ; 
Aoqaaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on  't ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  polajoe  ;  always  thought 
That  I  require  a  clearness :  *  and  with  him, 
(To  leare  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work) 
Fleaoce  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 
Whose  absence  is  uo  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father*s,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Kesolve  yourselves  apart ; 
I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

Both  Mub.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord. 

K.  Macb.  1 11  call  upon  you  straight ;  abide 
within.  {_Exeunt  Murderers. 

It  is  concluded : — ^Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight. 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night. 

[Exit, 


SCENE  II. — The  same,     AnoHier  Room  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  Qusen  and  a  Servant. 

QntKN.  Is  Ban  quo  gone  fi'om  court  ? 

^ebv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  agam  to-night. 


alwaya  thought 

That  I  rei|uire  a  deanieas  :1 

Aemfarfvtting  that  I  inuat  staad  clear  of  all  suKpicion. 

'••■I  irr,  to  g^t^  fyfif,  piac«,-rl  So  the  second  folio ;  the  first 

tBsab  the  while,  that  we— j  Steevena  conjectured  that  some 


QuEKN.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Skrv.  Madam,  I  will.  [^ExU. 

Queen.  Nought 's  had,  all  'a  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 


Enter  Kino  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  !  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making  ;    • 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?     Things  without  all 

remedy, 
Should  be  without  regard :  what 's  done  is  done. 
K.  Macb.  We  have  scotched*  the  snake,  not 

kiird  it ; 
She  '11  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Kemains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But   let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,,  both  the 

worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  aud  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.     Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,**  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecst^y.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further  ! 

Queen.  Come  on ; 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 
K.  Macb.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pmy, 

be  you: 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo  ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue  : 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we'' 
Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts. 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

Queen.  You  must  leave  this. 

K.  Macb.  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind, 

dear  wife ! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 
Queen.  But  in   them  Nature's  copy's*  not 

eterne. 


(•)  Old  text,  Bcorch*d. 

words,  which  originally  rendered  the  sentiment  less  obscure,  had 
dropped  out  here. 

d  —  Nature's  copy's  not  etome.]  Nature's  lease  or  copj  of  their 
lives  is  only  temporal. 
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K.  Macb.    There's    comfoit  jet;   tbej    arc 
aeaailable ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund  :  ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
HU  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  bkck  Hecate's  sum- 

The  shard-borne*  beetle,  with  his  drowsj  bums. 
Hath  rung  night'a  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

QuKEN.  What 's  to  be  done  ? 

K.    Macb.    Be  innocent    of    the   knowledge, 

deorest  chuck, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed. — Come,  seeling  night. 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ;  ■" 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel  and  teoi'  to  pieces  that  great  tiond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  !— Light  thickens ;    and 

the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  ; 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse  ; 
Whiles  night's   black   agents   to  their  preys  do 

Thou  marvell'at  at  my  words  :  bat  hold  thee  still ; 
Things  bad  begun  make  strong  themselves  by  ill : 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [_Exeunt, 
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SCENE  m.— 7%<  tavus.    A  Park,  witk  a  GtU 
leading  to  tJte  Pataee. 

Enter  three  Murdema. 

1  Mua.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  u>T 

3  Men.  Hicbeli 

2  McB,  He  needs  not  our  tnislrnat;  gincelK 

delivers 
Our  offices,  oad  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  MuB.  Then  stand  with  ub. 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  dij: 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  MuB.  Hark  !  I  hear  hofxt- 
Ban.  [  Without.']  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho  1 

2  MuK.  Then  't  is  he ;  the  iwt, 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectati<Hi, 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

1  MuB.  Hia  horses  go  ibonL 

3  Mua.  Almost  a  mile :  but  he  does  uaoillj. 


■  Mali  ta^cn  biid,  tkit  UbI^ 


ACT  III.] 


MACBETH. 


[SCENE  IV. 


So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walL 

2  MuB.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  MuB.  ~  'T  is  he. 
IMcB.  Stand  tot. 


Enter  Bakqxto  and  Flbance,  ^  latter  with  a 

torch. 

Bah.  It  win  he  rain  to-night. 
1  MuB.  Let  it  come  down. 

[Assaults  Banquo. 
Bin.  O,  treachery! — ^Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly, 
fly,  fly ! 
Thou  mayst  revenge. — O,  slave !  (1) 

[Dies,     Fleancb  escapes,^ 
3  MnB.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light? 

1  MuB.  Was 't  not  the  way  ? 
3  MuB.  There 's  hat  one  down  ;  the  son  is  fled. 

2  MuB.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  affair. 

1  MvB.  Well,  let 's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.     A  Boom  of  State  in 
the  Palcux,     A  Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  KisQ  Macbeth,  Queen,  Boss,  Lennox, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Macb.    You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit 
down :  at  first 
And  last  the  hearty  welcome. 
LoBDs.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

K.  Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  ^  but,  in  best  time, 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 
Queen.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 
Fw  my  heart  speaks  they  are  welcome. 
K.  Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their 
hearts'  thanks ; 
Both  sides  are  even :  here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst : 


Enter  First  Murderer,  to  the  door. 

Be  large  in  mirth  ;  anon,  we  'U  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round. — ^There  's  blood  upon  thy  face. 
Mue.  T  is  Banquo's  then. 


^PuBAVcs  e$cape».}  "  Fleance,  after  the  assassination  of  his 
■tter,  fied  into  Wales,  where,  by  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
(hit  eoQBtry.  he  had  a  son  named  Walter,  who  afterwards  became 
Leri  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  from  thence  assumed  the 
*>ne  of  Walter  Steward.  From  him,  in  a  direct  line.  King 
Jaaoei  L  was  descended ;  in  compliment  to  whom  our  author  has 


K.  Macb.   'T  is  better  thee  without  than  he 
within. 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 

MuB.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for 

him. 
K.   Macb.    Thou   art  -the  best   o'   the  cut- 
throats :  yet  he  's  good. 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it. 
Thou  art  the  nonparoil. 

MuB.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

K.  Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had 
else  been  perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air  : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo  's  safe  ? 
MuB.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  safe  in  a  ditch'  he 
bides. 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

K.  Macb.  Thanks  for  that : 

Thero  the  grown  serpent  lies ;  the  worm,  that 's 

fled. 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed ; 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone;  to- 
morrow 
We  '11  hear  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Queen.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer ;  the  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  't  is  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome :  to  feed,   were  best  at 

home; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony. 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

K.  Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May  't  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

K.  Macb.    Here  had  we  now  our  country's 
honour  roof 'd. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness 
Than  pity  for  mischance  I 

The  Ghost  of  Banquo  rises,  and  sits  in  Macbeth'* 

place. 

Boss.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays   blame  upon  his  promise.     Please 't  your 

highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 


chosen  to  deseribe  Banquo,  who  was  equally  concerned  with 
Macbeth  in  the  murder  of  Duncan,  as  innocent  of  that  crime." — 
Malonx. 

^  —  her  state;]  A  ttah  was  a  seat  of  dignity;  usually  sur- 
mounted with  a  canopy. 
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ACT   III.] 


MACBETH. 


[sCEn  IT. 


K.  Macb.  The  table  *b  full ! 

Lbn.  Here  is  a  place  reserv'd,  sir. 

K.  Macb.  Where  ? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.     What  is't  that 
moves  your  higlmess  ? 

K.  Macb.  W'tich  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  A^Tiat,  my  good  lord  ? 

K.  Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it :  never 
shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Ross.    Gentlemen^  rise;   his  highness  is  not 
well. 

QuEBN.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord  is  often 
thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  pray  you,  keep 

scat; 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought* 
He  will  again  be  well :  if  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

K.  Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look 
on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Queen.  O,  proper  stuff ! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said, 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  ^  would  well  become 
A  woman's  storv  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoris'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?   When  all 's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

K.  Macb.  Pr'ythee,  see  there  !  behold !  look ! 
lo !  how  say  you  ? — 
Wliy,  what  care  I  ?  If  tiiou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses  and  our  graves  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  baok,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.       [Ghost  disappears. 

Queen.  WTiat !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

K.  Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Queen.  Fie,  for  shame ! 

£.  Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i' 
the  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  pm*g'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end ;  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools  :  this  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 


*  —  uponathought^]  "  As  speedily  as  thought  can  be  exerted," 
Steevens  says.  So,  in  Henry  IV.  Pt.  I.  Act  II.  8c.  4,  "  —  and,  with 
a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid." 

b  (impostors  to  true  fear)—]  Mr.  Singer  expresses  astonishment 
"  that  none  of  the  commentators  should  be  aware  that  this  was  a 
form  of  elliptic  expression,  commonly  used  even  at  this  day  in 
the  phrase,  '  this  is  nothing  to  them,'  i.e.  in  comparison  to  them." 
But  both  Steevens  and  Mason  have  pointed  out  this  sense  of  the 
preposition  to  in  their  notes  on  the  present  passage. 
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Queen.  My  worthy  lord, 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

K.  Macb.  I  do  forget:— 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  Mends; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Ck>me,  love  and  health 

to  all'; 
Then  1 11  sit  down. — ^Give  me  some  wine,  fill 

fuU:— 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss; 
Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 
And  all  to  all. 

LoBDS.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 


Ghost  again  lises. 

K.  Macb.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  Let 
the  earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculadon  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Queen.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 
But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  't  is  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

K.  Macb.  ^liat  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinocei-os,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  or  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhabit  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.'     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! — 

[Ghost  diMppeart, 
Why,  so  ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  again. — ^Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Queen.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  bn^e 
the  good  meeting, 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

K.  Macb.  Can  such  things  he, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder?     You   make  me 

strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
Wlien  now  I  think  you  can  behold  aucfa  sights. 
And  keep  the  natural  iiiby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  *  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Eo38.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 


(•)  Old  fiext,  is. 


c  The  baby  of  a  girl.]  Steevens  altered  the  abort,  whicbisO* 
old  text,  to,—"  If  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,"  but  we  ooacw  vtii 
Henley  in  thinking  that  "inhabit"  is  hete  used  in  a  neirtzsl 
sense,  and  that  the  original  ajSbrds  a  better  and  moic  fstdUs 
meaning  than  the  alteration, — **  Dare  me  to  an  encoonter  in  tte 
desert,  and  if  (hen,  trembling,  I  keep  house,  proclaim  me,"  tx. 


J 


QvSBN.    I   pray  yon,  speak  not ;    he   ^rows 
wonie  and  worse ; 
QnestioD  enrages  him  :  at  once,  good  night : — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Ixs.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  nuLJesty  I 


QuBBN.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants. 

K.  Macs.  It  will  have  blood  they  say  I  blood 

will  hare  blood : 

Stones  hare  been  knowo  to  move,  and  trees  to 

Augurs,  and  understood  relations,*  hare 


ACT  III.] 


MACBETH. 


[SCBIE  TL 


By  magot-piea,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  hrought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — ^^Tiat  is  the  night  ? 
QuEKN.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which 

is  which. 
K.  Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies 
his  person, 
At  our  great  bidding  ?  ' 

Queen.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

K.  Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will 
send : 
There 's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee*d.     I  will  to-morrow 
(And  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.  Por  mine  own  good, 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  ; 
Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 
Queen.  You  lack  the  season^  of  all  natures, 

sleep. 
K.  Macb.  Come,  we  '11  to  sleep.     My  strange 
and  self -abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use  : — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [^ExeurU. 


SCENE  Y.—  TIieffeath.     Thunder. 
Enter  Hecate,(2)  meeting  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Why,  how  now,  Hecate?  you  loot 
angerly, 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  over-bold  ?     How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  affaurs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done. 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning  ;  thither  he 
W^ill  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels  and  your  spells  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  everything  beside. 


•  How  say'st  thou,  &c.]  This  has  been  Interpreted,  "  What  say 
you  to  the  fact  that  Macduff  refuses  to  appear  upon  our  sum- 
mons ? " 

b  —  the  season—]  The  preservative. 
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I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I  '11  spend 

Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon : 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 

I  '11  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  ; 

And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights. 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites, 

As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  ^bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear: 

And  you  all  know,  security 

Is  moitals'  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.  [  Without.']  Come  atvay,  come  away^  &c.(3) 

Hark !  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.       [Exit 
1  Witch.  Come,  let 's  make  haste ;  she  'fl  soon 
be  back  again.  [ExemU 


SCENE  VI.— Forres.     A  Room  in  the  Palm, 
Enter  Lennox,  cofid  another  Lord. 

Len.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your 

thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  farther :  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.     The  gracious 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth, — marry,  he  was  dead:— 
And  ^e  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late. 
WTiom,  you  may  say,  if 't  please  you,  Fleance 

kill'd. 
For  Fleance  fled  :  men  must  not  walk  too  late ; 
Who  cannot*  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm  and  for  Donalbain 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !  did  he  not  straight, 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink  and  thralls  of  sleep? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?     Ay,  and  wisely  too ; 
For 't  would  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive 
To  hear  the  men  deny  't.     So  that,  I  say, 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think, 
That  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an 't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not)  they  should 

find 
What 't  were  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleance* 
But,  peace  ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  be 

fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear. 


e  Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  frc]  The  sense  obvloiitly  re- 
quires us  to  read,—"  Who  can  want;*  &c.  i.e.  Who  eem  he  mA- 
out,  &c. ;  but,  as  Malone  remarks,  Shakespeare  b  sometime* 
incorrect  in  these  minutiir. 


J 


Macduff  lives  in  disgrace :  sir,  can  joii  tell 
When  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son*  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tjrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
IdTCS  in  llie  English  court ;  and  is  rcceiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
Thtt  the  maleTolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  hia  high  respect :  thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  praj  the  holj  king,  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  NorUiumberland  and  warlike  Siward : 
That,  hj  the  help  of  these,  (wiih  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  woik)  we  may  again 
Give  to  onr  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights: 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives ; 
Do  bithliil  homage,  and  receive  A«e  hunoura ; — 
All  which  we  pine  for  sow :  and  this  report 


ETH.  [scEWE  Yi 

Hath  BO  exasperate  the*  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  atlemjit  of  war. 

Lkn.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

LoBn.  He  did ;  and  with  an  absolute,  iSiV,  not  I, 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say.  You  'U  rue  iJie  time 
That  cJogt  me  teiUt  this  answer, 

Lkn.  And  tijat  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.      Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come  ;   that  a  swift  blessing 
to  this  our  suffering  country 


Vd! 

1  'II  send  my  prayers  with  him  ! 
[^Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— ^  dark  Cave.     In  the  middle,  a  Caldron  boiling.     Thunder. 


Enter  Vie  three  Wilchea. 

1  WiTce.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd.d) 

2  Witch.  Thrice    and    once,   tho  hedge-pig 


3    Wrrca.     Haipier  cries: — 'tia   lime! 

time! 
1  Witch.  Bound  about  the  caldron  go ; 
In  the  pobon'd  entrails  throw. — • 


ACT  IT.] 


MACBETH. 


[scene  I. 


Toady  that  under  cold  stone,* 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one ; 
Sweltered  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  chajrmed  pot ! 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  caldron  bubble. 

2  WrrcH.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake  ; 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's  sting, 
Lixard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, — 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
like  a  hell -broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  caldron  bubble. 

3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon  ;  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  mummy ;  maw  and  gulf  ^ 

Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark  ; 
Boot  of  hemlock  digg'd  i'  the  dark ; 
lirer  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
SliTer'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse  ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartai^s  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe 
Ditdi-deiiver'd  by  a  drab, — 
Make  (he  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,^ 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  bum,  and  caldron  bubble. 

2  WrrcH.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

ETiUr  Hbcate.* 

Hec.  O,  well  done  !  I  commend  your  pains ; 
And  eyeiy  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Eadianting  all  that  you  put  in. 

IMune  and  Song,  "  Black  spirits,"  ^c.(2) 

[_Exit. 
2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 


*  Toad,  that  under  cold  stone,—]  The  deflcien^y  in  this  line 
ktt  been  ▼arioosly  supplied.    lyAvenant  has, — 


Pope,— 


"  This  Toad  wkieh  nnder  tiu>$»f  ttone,**  tie. 


*'  Toad,  that  under  ike  cold  stons/'  Are. 


Steeveas,— 


*<  Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone,**  ftc. 


«i 


Ve  ought  probably  to  read,  with  Pope,  **  ike  eold  stone,"  or 

^  —  gulf—}  The  tkroaif  the  twallow. 

^  -~  eliaudrDn,— ]  Sninil*, 

*  Enttr  B SCATS.]  The  sta«  direction  of  the  folio  is,  *'  Enter 
Beeit,  and  the  other  three  witches,"  but  it  is  very  unlikelv 
tlat  thiketpean  purposed  any  addition  to  the  original  triad. 
Koching  is  more  common  in  our  early  dramas  than  upon  the 
cotisnee  of  each  chatacter  on  a  scene,  for  the  stage  direction  to 
ncapitnlate  the  personages  already  there,  as  if  they  had  entered 
tt  the  same  time  with  the  last  comer. 


Something  wicked  this  way  comes : — 
Open,  locks, 
Whoever  knocks ! 

Enler  Ejkg  Macbeth. 

K.  Macb.  How  now,    you  secret,  black,  and 
midnight  hags  ! 
What  is 't  you  do  ? 

All.  a  deed  without  a  name. 

K.  Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you 
profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me, — 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  ;        [down ; 
Though  bladed*  com  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads  ; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads   to  their  foundations ;   though   the 

treasure 
Of  nature's  germins*  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken, — answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We  '11  answer. 
1  Witch.  Say,  if  thou  'dst  rather  hear  it  from 

our  mouths, 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 

K.  Macb.  Call  'em,  let  me  see  'cm. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ;  grease,  that 's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come,  high  or  low ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show  ! 

Thunder,     An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head 

risesJ 

K.  Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 
1  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought ; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 


(*)  Old  text,  Germainef  corrected  by  Theobald. 

«  Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd^  frc]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
proposes  to  read,  "  bleaded  com ; "  aod,  although  the  impropriety 
of  the  alteration  has  been  clearly  shown,  Mr.  Collier  has  not  hesl* 
tated  to  substitute  it  for  the  genuine  word.  Had  he  tamed  to 
chap.  iy.  Book  L  of  "  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,"— «  work 
the  poet  was  undoubtedly  well  read  in,«^he  would  have  found, 
among  other  actions  imputed  to  witches,  "that  they  can  trans- 
ferre  com  <»  the  blade  ftom  one  place  to  another."  And  nom  the 
article  on  Huebandry  in  Comenius,  Janua  Linguarum,  1673,  he 
might  have  leamed  that  **  As  soon  as  standing  com  shoots  up  to  a 
btadet  it  is  in  danger  of  scathe  by  a  tempest." 

f  —  an  armed  Head-—]  "  The  armed  head  represents,  sym- 
bolically, Macbeth's  head  cut  off  and  brought  to  Malcolm  by 
Macduff.  The  bloody  child  is  Macduff,  untimely  ripped  from  his 
mother's  womb.  The  child  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  bough 
in  his  hand  is  the  royal  Malcolm,  who  ordered  his  soldiers  to  hew 
them  down  a  bough,  and  bear  it  before  them  to  Dunsinane.**^ 
UPTOir, 
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ACT  IV.] 


MACBETH. 


[SCKirB  L 


App.  Macbeth !   Macbeth  !   Macbeth  !   beware 
Macduff ; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me : — enough.* 

K.  Macb.    Whate'er  thou   art,  for  thy  good 
caution,  thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word 
more, — 
1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded :  here  *8 
another. 
More  potent  than  the  first. 


Thunder.     An   AppaHtion   oj   a   bloody  Child 

rises, 

App.  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth ! 

K.  Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 

AlPP.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute ;  laugh  to 
scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [^Descends. 

K.  Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff:  what  need  I 
fear  of  thee  ? 
But  yet  I  '11  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  thou  shalt  not  live  ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  Fear  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this, 


Thunder,     An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned, 
with  a  tree  in  his  Jiand,  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king, 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  **  of  sovereignty  ? 

AxL.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to 't. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,   proud;    and   take   no 
care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  ®  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [^Descends, 

K.  Macb.  rThat  will  never  be  I 

Who  can  impress  the  fore&t ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  rqot  ?     Sweet  bodemcnts ! 
good  ! 

*  Disiniss  me :— enough.]    Seq  note  («i),  p.  349,  Vol.  II. 

b  .^—  the  round 

And  top  of  iovereignty?^ 

Query,    "And  tfpe  of  sovereignly?"     Thus  in   "Henry  VI." 
Pan  I.  Act  I.  Sc..4,— 

"  Tiiy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples ;  " 

and  in  "Richard  III."  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,— 

"  The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory." 

c  —  to  high  Dunsinane  hill  —  ]  The  accent  of  Duntinane^m 
this  instanca,  is  correctly  placed;  but  Shakespeare  elsewhere  pro- 
nounces the  word  Duminaiu,  There  ia  authority,  however,  for 
Voth  quantities. 
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Kebcllious  head  ^  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. — ^Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much),  shall  Banquo's  iasue  ever 
Ecign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

K.  Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this, 
And   an    eternal  curse  fall   on  you!     Let  me 

know  : — 
Why  sinks  tliat  caldron  ?  and  what  noise  is  this  ? 

^  [HaMAojfS. 

1  Witch.  Show! 

2  Witch.  Show ! 

3  Witch.  Show ! 

All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart ! 


Eight  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  in  order,  the 
last  with  a  glass  in  his  hand;   Bak<)UO 

folloiving, 

K.  Macb.    Thou   art  too   like   the  spirit  ot 

Banquo ;  down ! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls : — and  thy 

hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 
A  third  is  like  the  former. — Filthy  hags  ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ? — ^A  fourth  ? — Start, 

eyes ! — 
AMiat !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  oi 

doom  ? — 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ? — ^I  '11  see  no  more ! — 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shows  me  many  more  ^  and  some  I  see 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight ! — ^Now,  I  see,  *t  is  true  ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  ^  Banquo  smiles  upon  me, 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so? 
1  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so  : — ^but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites/ 
And  show  the  best  of  our  deHghts : 
I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round  ; 

d  Rebellious  head—]  So  Theobald ;  the  old  text  having,  **  Be- 
beliious  dead."  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  following  Hanmcr,  hss 
"  RebeMion's  head,"  a  reading  Mr.  Dyce  declares  **is  evidently 
the  right  one." 

e  —  blood-bolter'd—]  Blood-clotted.  The  term,  accarding  to 
Malone,  is  well  known  in  Warwickshire.  **  When  a  hone,  shet^ 
or  other  animal  perspires  much,  and  any  of  the  hair  or  wool,  la 
consequence  of  such  perspiration,  or  any  zednndaat  hamew, 
becomes  matted  in  tufts  with  grime  and  sweat,  he  is  said  to  te 
bolter* d;  and  whenever  the  blood  issue*  out  and  ooainilsM*' 
forming  the  locks  into  hard  clotted  bunches,  the  beast  is  said  to 
be  btood-bolter'd." 

{  —  sprites, — ]  The  customary  pronunciation  of  tpirUs  ia 
Shakespeare's  time. 


ACT  IT.] 


MACBETH. 


[scene  ii. 


That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  daties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[J/tMtc.     The  Witches  dance^  and 
then  vanish. 
X.  Macs.    Where  are  they?     Gone? — Let 
this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  !— 
Come  in^  without  there  ! 

Enter  Lsnnox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  will  ? 

K.  IdlACB.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Lek.  No,  my  lord. 

K.  Macs.  Came  they  not  hy  you  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

£.  Macs.   Infected  he  the  air  whereon  they 
ride; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them ! — ^I  did  hear 
The  gallopiDg  of  horse :  who  was't  came  hy? 

Lmr.  'Tis  two   or  three,  my  lord,  that  hring 
you  word 
Maodaff  is  fled  to  England* 

K  Macs.  Fled  to  England  I 

Ixs,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Macs.   Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread 
exploits ! 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  from  this  moment, 
The  yery  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now, 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts, — ^be  it  thought 

and  done, — 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.     No  boasting  like  a 

fool; 
This  deed  I  '11  do  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  sights ! — Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  \_Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— Fife.  A  Roam  in  Macduff'*  CasUe. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Boss. 

L.  Macd.  What  had   he  done,  to  make  him 

fly  the  land  ? 
Ross.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 
L.  Macd.  He  had  none  ; 

His  flight  was  madness.     "VMien  our  actions   do 

not, 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 


•  —  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ;']    "  The  tfanei  arc  cruel  when 
veue  led  by  our  fears  to  believe  every  rumour  of  danger  we  hear, 


Ross.  You  know  not 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom  J  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?    He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch  ;  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love  ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Ross.  My  dearest  coz, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself :  but,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.     I  dare  not  speak  much 

further : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves ;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear  ;  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ;  * 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way,  and  move. — 1  take  my  leave  of  you  : 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again : 
Things  at  the   worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb 

upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.    Macd.    Father'd    he    is,    and  yet    he's 
fatherless. 

Boss.  I   am   so  much  a  fool,  should   I  stay 
longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit, 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father's  dead  ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?   How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  "Wliat,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean  ;  and  so  do  they. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the 
net  nor  lime^ 
The  pit-fall  nor  the  gin..  • 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother  ?    Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead;  how  wilt  thou  do 
for  a  father  ?    . 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and 
yet,  i'  faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  wa^.. 


yet  are  not  conscious  to  ourselves  of  any  crime  for  which  ve 
•hould  be  disturbed  with  those  fears."— Stsevems. 

&U3 


Sew.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  sweare  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  e^I  traltorB  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  bo  is  a  traitor, 
and  must  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  must  tbcy  all  be  hanged  that  ewear 
and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Erery  one. 

Son.  Who  muet  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ;  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest 
men,  and  haoz  up  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey  1 
But  how  wilt  thoi)  do  for  a  father? 

Son,  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him  :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler!  how  thou  talk'stl 


EtU«r  a  Messenger. 

Mbsb.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !  I  am  not  to  yoi 
known, 
'  Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here;  hence,  wiih  your  little  ones. 
To  fiigbt  yon  thus,  methinka,  I  am  too  savage  ; 


To  do  worse  to  yon  were  fell  cruelty. 

Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.    Heaven  preBa» 

I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit. 

L.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where  to  do  hann 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  why  then,  alas  ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 
To  say  I  have  done  no  harm?   What  ale  thne 
faces? 


£nfer  Murderers. 

Mttb.  Where  is  your  husband  1 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  eo  n 
Where  sncb  as  thou  mayst  find  him. 

Mrs.  He's  a  tnilar. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  Bhag-hwr'd"  Tillain! 

MuB.  What,  you  egg  I     [Statbing  AtiL 

Young  fry  of  treachery  ! 

Son.  He  has  kill'd  me,  mother: 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dia. 

l_Sxit  Last  Macdittt,  crying  Murder !  and 
purnud  by  the  Murderera, 


■  thlVtHvX"  »«t  •»■*  t 


"Old  lnrtf=Aa«r'4. 


ACT  IT.] 


MACBETH. 


[8CENB  III. 


SCENE  III.— England.     Btfort  ike  Eing** 

Palace, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

Mil.  Let  ub  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  hosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  i-ather 

Hold  fiist  the  mortal  sword  ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  down-falPn*  hirthdom.     Each  new 

morn, 
New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mal.  What  I  believe,  1*11  wail ; 

What  know,  belteve ;  and  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shaD  find  the  time  to  fiieud,*  I  will. 
Wbat  you  hare  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues, 
Was  once  thought  honest:   you  have  lov'd  him 

well; 
He  hath  not  touch'd  yon  yet.     I  am  young,  but 

something 
You  may  deserve^  of  him  through  me ;  and  wisdom^ 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb. 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Maci>.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mal.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 
In  an  imperial  charge.     But  I  shall  crave  your 

pardon ; 
Thai  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose : 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Thoogh  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mal.  Perchance  even  there  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  child, 
(Those  predous  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love) 
Without  leave-taking  ? — I  pray  you. 


(•)  Old  text,  tUmnfall. 

*  At  I  ikail  Jhtd  the  time  to  friend,—]  The  expresalon  "  to 
faadt"  meaning  propitioiUt  astislant,  favourabie,  8cc.  occurs 
V^  in  *«C7mbeline/*  Act  I.  8c.  4,— "Had  I  adtnitUnce  and 
owwtuBity  ic  friend r  and  in  *'  Julius  Csesar,"  Act  III.  8c.  1,— 
"Itawnr  that  we  shall  hare  him  well  to  friend."  It  is  not  un- 
evBaoo  in  our  old  poets.  Thus,  in  Spenser,  "  Faerie  Queen," 
Book  l.  c.  1,  Stansa  xx7tiL:-> 

"  So  forwaxd  on  his  way  (with  God  tofrend) 
He  passed  forth ;  " 

and  also  in  Massinger's  play  of  "  The  Roman  Actor,"  Act  I. 

8c.  1,-" 

"  — —  with  this  assurance, 
That  the  state,  sick  in  him,  the  gods  to  friend ^ 
Though  at  the  worst  will  now  begin  to  mend." 

^  Ten  sMjr  deaenre  of  him  through  me;]    Theobald's  correction, 


Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 

But  mine  own  safeties : — ^you  may  be  rightly  just. 

Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dare  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thy 

wrongs. 
The  title  is  affeer'd!'* — Fare  thee  well,  lord  : 
I  would  not  be  the  villmn  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mal.  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke  ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds :  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds:  I  think,  witlial, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands :  but,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before  ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  ? 

Mal.  It  is  myself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth ! 

Mal.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,*  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name  :  but  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.     Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  an  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 


the  old  text  having, — 

"  You  may  disceme,'*  &c. 

c  —  and  wisdom — ]  One  more  of  the  innumerable  passages  in 
this  great  play  which  have  suffered  by  mutilation  or  corruption. 
We  ought,  perhaps,  to  read, — 


i« 


or,— 


To  offer,"  &c. 


and  wisdom  *t  is 


tt 


—  and  wisdom  hide 
To  offer,"  ire. 

d  The  title  U  affeer'd !— ]  To  afeer^-B  legal  term— signifies  to 
aueu  or  confirm ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  passage  may,  therefore, 
be,  "  Great  tyranny,  he  firmly  seated  now,  since  goodness  dare  not 
curb  thee  1  Wear  openly  thy  Ql-got  acquisitions,  for  the  title  to 
them  is  approved  ! " 

e  Sudden,—]    Impetuotu,  violent. 
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ACT   IV.] 


MACBETH. 


[6C£HE  in. 


In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
Convey*  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough  ;  there  cannot  bo 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devoui*  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves 
Finding  it  so  inclined. 

Mal.  With  this,  there  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stfmchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lauds ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house  : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal^ 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper  ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming'*  lust ;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings  :  yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own.     All  these  are  portable, 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mal.  But  I  have  none:    the  king-becoming 
graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour '  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O,  Scotland  !  Scotland  I 

Mal.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak  ; 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O,  nation  miserable ! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-sceptred, 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again, 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  thi'one 


ti 


—  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty^ — ] 

For  "  convey  "  signliying  to  manage  ahy  thing  by  stealth,  an  admi- 
rably appropriate  -word  here,  Mr.  Collier  substitutes  the  com- 
paratively inexpressive  one  enjoy^  and  styles  it  an  "  important 
change"!  That  Mr.  Collier  should  be  unacquainted  with  the 
following  quotation,  where  "convey"  occurs  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  as  Shaketipeare  uses  it  above,  is  pardonable, — "But 
verily,  verily,  though  the  adulterer  do  never  so  closely  and  cun- 
ningly convev  his  sin  under  a  canopy,  yet,"  &c. — The  Plain  Man's 
Pathway  to  Heaven,  1599  :— but  bow  comes  he  to  have  forgotten 
1  hat  the  word  is  found  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  Makbeth,"  which  he  himself  edited?  Macduff  there 
says,  in  reply  to  Malcolm's  confession  of  immoderate  sensuality, 
"  Make  thy  selfe  king,  and  I  shall  eonveie  the  matter  so  wiselie, 
that  thou  shalt  be  so  satisfied  at  thy  pleasure  in  such  secret  wise, 
that  no  man  shalt  be  aware  th->reof  " 
b  — summer-seeming  lust;}  Warburton  proposed  to  read,  "sum- 
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By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd, 

And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ? — Thy  royal  father 

Was  a  most  sainted  king:  the  queen  that  bore 

thee, — 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, — 
Died  every  day  she  liv'd.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils  thou  repeat'st  u|K)n  thyself 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breast, 
Thy  hope  ends  here  I 

Mal.  Macduff,  this  noble  pas^on, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  frem  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.    Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  mc 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste :  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Uuspeak  mine  own  detraction  ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scai'cely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own  ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  fedth  :  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow  ;  and  delight 
"No  less  in  truth  than  life :  my  first  false  speokiDg 
Was  this  upon  myself. — ^What  I  am  truly, 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approacb, 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warUke  men. 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth ; 
Now  we'll  together :  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Belike  **  our  warranted  quarrel !    Why  are  yoa 

silent? 
Macd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 

once, 
'T  is  hard  to  reconcile.(3) 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mal,  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth, 

I  pray  you  ? 
DocT.  Ay,  sir ;  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched 

souls 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces* 

mcr-teeminff;"  Blackstone,  "  summer^e«f««^ ; "  while  Steew 
conjectured  that  "summer-seeming"  might  be  right,  aDdsigRifj 
lust  that  seems  as  hot  as  summer.  As  Maloue  has  quoted  fron 
Donne's  Poems  "  winter-seeming,"  we  are  unwilling  tn  distuib 
the  old  text,  though  we  have  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  poet 
wrote,  •*  summer-«eamtff^  lust,"  i.  e,  lust  fatUned  by  suramer 
heat. 

c  Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  »e//,— ]  By  "  hell,*  is*y 
be  meant  confusion,  anarchy,  disorder^  and  if  so,  we  ought  pos- 
sibly to  read,  <*  Sour  the  sweet  milk,"  &c. 

d  and  the  chance  of  yoodness 

Belike  our  warranted  quarrel .'] 

This  passage  has  been  inexplicable  heretofore  from  "Belike" 
being  always  printed  as  two  words,  Be  like.  The  roeaninir  i^.*- 
And  the  fortune  of  goodness  approve  or  favomr  our  justifiable 
quarrel. 

e  —  convinces  —]  To  coitHftce,  as  we  have  seen  before,  signiK* 
to  vanquish^  to  otercome. 


Tbe  great  asaaj  of  ail, ;  but,  at  his  touch, 
Such  sanctitj  hath  hoaTea  given  hia  hand, 
Thej  presently  amend. 

Mal.  I  thank  you,  doctor.     ISxU  Doctor. 

Uacd.  'What'a  the  disease  he  meanH? 

Mal.  'Tiscall'd  the  evil; 

A  mod  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king  ; 
Which  often,  since  mj  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  Ken  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Himielf  best  knows :  but  strangely 'Visi ted  people. 
All  Bwoln  and  nlcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Htoging  B  golden  stomp  about  their  necks, 
Pot  on  with  holy  prayers:  and  'tia  spoken. 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.      Wilh    this    etrange 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy  ; 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 

That  speak  bim  full  of  grace. 

Macd.  !jee,  who  comes  here  ? 

Ual.  My  countryman;  but  yet  I  know  him 


Macd.  My  ever-gentle 
Mal.  I  know  him  now 


usin,  welcome  hither, 
—good  God,  betimes 


*  that  makes  us  strange 


I  Vtd  pntupi 


Ross.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did? 

Ross.  Ala!,  poor  country, — 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself  I     It  cannot 
Bo   cali'd   our   mother,   but  our  grave :    where 

nothing. 
But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smtle ; 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent 

the  air. 
Are   made,  not  mark'd ;    where   violent  sorrow 

A  modem  ecstasy'; "  the  doad  man's  knell 

Is  there  scarce  e^'d  for  who;  and  good  men's 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  aicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

Mal.  What 's  the  newest  grief? 

Boss.  That  of  an  hour's  age   doth  hiss  the 
speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wiie? 

Rosa.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children  ? 

Ross.  Well  too. 

KIacd.  The  tyrant  hae  not  batter'd  at  their 

peace? 
Boss.  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace  when  I 
did  leave  'em. 


t«y;I  A 


iiMiDtTy  ei 


ACT  IV.] 


MACBETH. 


[8CBVE  in. 


Macd.  Bo  not  a  niggard  of  jour  speech ;  how 
goes't? 

Boss.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the 
tidings, 
"VMiich  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  follows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witnessed  '  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight, 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mal.  Be 't  their  comfort 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward  and  ten  thousand  men  ; 
An  older  and  a  better  soldier  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Boss.  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !     But  I  have  words 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
Wliere  hearing  should  not  latch  ^  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief. 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Boss.  No  mind  that's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Boss.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Hum  I  I  guess  at  it. 

Boss.  Your  castle  is  sui-pris'd ;  your  wife  and 
babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd :  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  those  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mal.  Merciful  heaven  ! — 

What,  man  !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Macd.  My  children  too  ? 


•  —  to  my  belief  witness'd — ]  Evidenced  to  my  belief. 

b  i~  latch — ]  To  latch  is  a  provincial  word,  signiifying  the  same 
as  to  catch. 

e  This  tune  ffoes  manly.]  The  old  text  has,  "  time ;  "  but  though 
Uau  and  tunc,  in  their  musical  acceptation,  were  often  used  iia- 


Boss.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all  that  could 

be  found. 
Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence  I     My  wife 

kiU'd  too  ? 
Boss.  I  have  said. 

Mal.  Be  comforted: 

Let's  make  us  med'cincs  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has   no  children. — ^All  my  pretty 
ones? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  hell-kite !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mal.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 
Macd.  I  shall  do  so; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — ^Did  heaven  look 

on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part?     Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  stnick  for  thee  !  naught  that  I  am, 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.     Heaven  rest  them 
now ! 
Mal.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword: 
let  grief. 
Convert  to  anger,  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 
Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine 
eyes. 
And   braggart  with    my  tongue! — ^But,  gentle 

heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;  front  to  front 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ;  if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mal.  This  tune  *  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  power  is  ready; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.*^    Beceive  what  diecr 

you  may ; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day ! 

lExeunL 


differently,  few  will  have  the  hardihood  to  dispute  the  IHacss  of 
Rowe's  correction  here. 

d  Put  on  their  instruments.]   Incite,  $iir  up  their  insCnuMat* 
against  the  king. 
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ACT   V. 
SCENE  I. — Dunsioane.     A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 


^tUr  a  Doctor  of  Phytic  and  a  wailing  Gentle- 
woman. 

DocT.  I  hare  two  nightfl  watched  will)  jou,  but 
**<i  ptroetTe  no  tratfa  in  your  report.     When  was 
I   il  she  lut  walked  ? 


Gent.  Since  his  msjesty  went  into  the  field,  I 
hove  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper, 
fiild  !t,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it, 
and  B;;aiii  rotum  to  bed ;  yet  all  tliis  while  in  a 
mOBt  fast  ^leep. 


ACT  v.] 


MACBETH. 


[scEnn. 


DocT.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature, — to 
receive  at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the 
eflfects  of  watching  ! — In  this  slumbery  agitation, 
besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  performances, 
what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after 
her. 

DocT.  You  may  to  me;  and  'tis  most  meet 
you  ^liould. 

Gknt.  Neither  to  you  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech.  Lo  you !  here  she 
comes. 


Enter  Queen,  wiih  a  taper. 

This  is  her  very  guise;  and,  upon  my  life,  fast 
asleep.     Observe  her :  stand  close. 

DocT.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by 
her  continually ;  't  is  her  command. 

DocT.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is*  shut. 

DocT.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how 
she  rubs  her  hands* 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands :  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Queen.  Yet  here 's  a  spot. 

DocT.  Hark!  she  speaks:  I  will  set  down 
what  comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance 
the  more  strongly. 

Queen.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say ! — One, 
two  ;  why,  then  't  is  time  to  do  H : — Hell  is 
murky ! — Fie,  my  lord,  ^e !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ? 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood 
in  him? 

DocT.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Queen.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife ;  where 
is  she  now? — What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be 
clean? — Xo  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o' 
that :  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

DocT.  Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what 
you  should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I 
am  sure  of  that:  heaven  knows  what  she  has 
known. 

QuEKN.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still : 
all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this 
littlo  hand.     Oh  !  oh  I  oh  I 

DocT.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is 
sorely  charged. 


Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  mj 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

DpCT.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gent.  Pray  God  it  be,  sir. 

DocT.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  yd 
I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  tbeir 
sleep  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Queen.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  j(wr 
night-gown;  look  not  so  pale: — I  tell  you  jet 
again,  Banquo's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  on's 
grave. 

DocT.  Even  so  ? 

Queen.  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there's  knocking  at 
the  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me 
your  hand :  what's  done  cannot  be  undone.  To 
bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  [ExiL 

DocT.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.  Directly. 

DocT.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad :  unnataral 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician : — 
Gt)d,  God  *  forgive  us  all ! — Look  after  her ; 
Eemove  fi*om  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her: — so,  good  night: 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent.  Good  night,  good  doctor. 


SCENE  II. — Hie  Country  near  DunsiDane. 

Enter,   with    drum    and    colours,     Mkntetth, 
Caithness,  Angus,  Lennox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  bj 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff: 
Eevengcs  bum  in  them  :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified^  man. 

Ang.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall   we  well   meet  them;   that  way  are  they 
coming. 

Caith.  Who  knows  if  Donalbiun  be  with  his 
brother  ? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry :  there  is  Siward^s  son. 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  docs  the  tyrant? 


(•)  Old  text,  ore. 


a  God,  Oad  forgive  ue  all  I]  A  misprint,  probably,  for  "Good 

5ia 


God,"  &c. 
\>  —tke  mortified  man.}  Hie  aeceliet  the  aurkeriU, 
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ACT  Y.] 


MACBETH. 


[80EN£  IIT. 


Catth.  Great  Bunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies : 
Some  say  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury :  but,  for  certain, 
He  c&nDot  buckle  his  diatcmper'd  cause  * 
Tithin  the  belt  of  rule. 

Anc,  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands  ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach  ; 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Ilang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who,  then,  shall  blame 

His  pestered  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
W1)en  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there  ? 

Catth.  Well,  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  't  is  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  med'cine  ^  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Esch  drop  of  us. 

Lek.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the    sovereign  flower,   and  drown  the 

weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

[_£xeunt,  marching. 


SCENE  IIT. — ^Dunsinane.     A  Boom  in  the 

Castle. 

BnUr  Kino  I^Iacbkth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ; — ^let  them 

fly  all: 
Tin  Biniam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with    fear.      Wliat's    the    boy 

Malcolm  ? 
Vas  he  not  bom  of  woman  ?     The  spirits  that 

know 
All  mortal  consequences   have    pronounc'd    me 

thus, — 
ftar  no<,  Mcudbeth  ;  no  jnan  that '«  bom  of  woman 
Skotl  ier  have  powei'  upon  thee.    Then  fly,  false 

thanes. 
And  mingle  witli  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sag"  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear. — 


■  p  emaef  bmekU  his  dittemper^d  eatue-^    The  late  Mr.  S. 
Walker  proposed  courte  for  "  cause/'  but  surely  change  may  be 
feyensed  with  here. 
•  •  -  the  med'cine—]  The  physician. 

!  — "^-1  Droop,  Jloff. 

«  -patch?]  Pool.    See  note  (<>).  p.  372,  Vol.  I. 

•  ifiU  chair  me  ever,  or  di$-§e^i  me  nov.]  "  Chair  "  is  an  emen- 
Wtoo  dae  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  old  text  having  "  cheer." 

~  *ay  0/  <t/e— ]  The  arguments  for  and  against  Johnson's 


Unter  a  Servant. 


The  devil    damn  thee  black,   thou  cream-facM 

loon  ! 
Where  gott'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 
Skkv.  There  is  ten  thousand — 
K.  Macb.  Geese,  vDlain  ? 

Sbbv.  Soldiers,  sir, 

K.  Macb.    Gro,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red 
thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  ?  * 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.     What  soldiei*s,  whey- 
face? 
Sebv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 
K.  Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — 

l^Fxit  Servant. 
Seytonr ! — I  am  sick  at  heart, 
"V^Tien  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say  ! — This  push 
Will  chair  •  me  ever,  or  dis-seat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  way  ^  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare 

not.— 
Seyton  !— 


Enter  Seyton. 

Set.  What  is  your  gracioas  pleasure  ? 

K.  Macb.  What  news  more  ? 

Set.  All   is  confirm'd,  my  lord,   which   was 
reported. 

K.  Macb.    I'll  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my 
flesh  be  hack'd.* — 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Set.  'Tis  not  needed  yet 

K.  Macb.  I'll  put  it  on. — 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round  ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear. — Give  me  mine 

armour.—— 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

DocT.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

K.  Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 


proposal  to  read  "May  of  life,"  extend  oTer  four  pages  of  the 
Variorum  edition.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  them :  most 
readers  have  learnt  from  Capell  or  Oifford  that  *'  way  of  life," 
the  cwiue  vita  of  the  Romans,  Is  *'  a  simple  periphrasis  for  life.** 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  latter's  excellent  note  upon 
this  phrase,  should  refer  to  it :— Massinger's  Works,  Vol.  IV. 
p.  309,  ed.  1813.  See  also  Fiorio's  "World  of  Wordes,"  1611, 
in  voce  "  Gnado."  which  '<  resolute  John"  explains  to  mean, 
among  other  things,  '*  the  wayt  coune,  or  race  of  man'e  life.'* 
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ACT  v.] 


MACBETH. 


[mebe  t. 


Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseasM ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Eaze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuffs 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

DocT.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

K.  Macs.    Throw  physic  to  the   dogs, — I'll 
none  of  it. — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on  ;  give  me  my  staff : — 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from 

me. — 
Come,  sir,  dispatch. — If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  east 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
Ajid  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again. — Pull 't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,*  or  what  purgative  dnig, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? — ^Hear'st  thou 
of  them? 
DocT.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;   your  royal   pre- 
paration 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

K.  Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. — 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 
Till  Bimam  forest 'come  to  Dunsinane. 

[^Exeunt  all  except  the  Doctor. 

DocT.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear. 

Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.      [JExif. 


SCENE  IV. — Courdry  near  Dunsinane :  a  Wood 

in  view. 


EnteVy  with  drum  and  colours,  Malcolm,  old 
SrwABD  and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Mkntkith, 
Caithness,  Anqus,  Lennox,  Boss,  and 
Soldiers,  marching, 

Mal.  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at 
hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Srw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mal.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bou]gh, 
And  bear't  before  him ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 


(•)  Old  text,  Cpnu. 

•  Cleanie  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  Ihat  perilous  BtulT— ]  To  avoid 
the  disagreeable  recurrence  ot  the  word  "stuff,"  Steeyeus  was 
led  to  read,  **/out  bosom,"  and  he  adduced  in  support  of  his 
emendation  the  line  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Act  II.  Sc  6,— 

*'  Cleanse  tho/o»J  body  of  the  infected  world." 
Notwithstanding   Malone's   defence  of  the  repetition,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  with  Steevens  that  ihe  line  originally 
stood  as  he  presents  it,  or  thus,— 

'*  Cleanse  the  elogg'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff,"  &c. ; 
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The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  disooreiT 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Srw.  We  learn  no  other,  bat  the  confident 
tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before  't.(l) 

Mal.  'T  is  his  main  hope: 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given,^ 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  oensnres 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  vre  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches. 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate : 
Towards  which  advance  the  war. 

[Exeunt,  marching. 


SCENE  v.— Dunsinane.       Within  the  Cattk 

E}iter,  with  drum  and  colours,  King  Macbkth, 
Seyton,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Macs.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  tlie  outward 
walls; 
The  cry  is  still,  They  come.    Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
Were  they  not  forc'd""  with  those  that  should  be 

ours, 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 
And  beat  them  backward  home. 

[A  cry  of  toom^n  mtkin. 
What  is  that  nwae? 

Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

[Slit 

K.  Macb.    I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of 
fears: 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  coord 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in 't :  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors ; 


or,— 

"  Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  toad^'  9x. 

b       For  ickere  thcrt  ii  advantage  to  be  given* 

Both  more  and  leu  have  given  him  the  rceiofl;] 

Given,  in  the  first  line,  is  Indubitably  wrong*  uid  vas  piebshly 
caught  up  by  the  compositor  ttom  the  line  whieh  follevs.  ''^ 
son  suggested,  " — advantage  to  begone ;  '*  kc  SteeTcas,  " — s^ 
vantage  to  be  got,'*  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Singer,  "  —  advantage  to  %• 
gain*d,^  &c. 

c  —  forc'd— ]   Strengthened.     Mr.  CoUier't  aanolaler  mh, 
fare'dl 


Sireoess,  foiuiliar  to  my  skuglitci  ous  tlioughts, 
CtDDot  oDce  Btart  me. 

Jte-mler  Sbyton. 

Wherefore  was  that  crj  ? 

Sir.  The  queen,  my  IomI,  is  dead. 

K.  Hacb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-niotTOw,  and  to-morrow,  aud  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  sylkble  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Ue's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  &ets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more:  it  is  n  tale 
T(dd  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifjing  nothing. — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

TV>u  eoni'st  to  use  ihy  tongue  ;  thy  story  quickly. 

Mks8.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

K.  Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
1  lot^'d  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  metfaought 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

K.  Macb.  Liar,  and  slave  I 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if 't  be  not  so: 


Within  this  three  mile  niny  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

K.  Macb.  If  thou  spcak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  slialt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling*  ihec :  if  thy  speech  he  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dosi  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution  ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  liend, 
That  lies  like  truth :    Fear  not,  till  Himam  tcood 
Do  come  to  Dunginane  ;—anA  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinene ! — Arm,  arm,  and  out ! — 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear, 
Thei-e  is  nor  flying  hence  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gill  to  he  a-weary  of  the  sun, 
And    wish   the   estate    o'   the  world   were    now 

undone. — 
Ring  the  alarum-hell ! — Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  hack. 

[Exeunt. 


Enter,  with  drum  and  colourt,  Malcolu,  old 
SiwABD,  Macdltt,  (fee,  and  their  Army 
vilh  hoiiglht. 


iwiih-eountTy  nojd.  snd 


ACT  v.] 


MACBETH. 


CENE  VIII. 


And  show  like  those  you  are. — You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son, 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff  and  we 
Shall  take  upon 's  what  else  i-emains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all   our  trumpets  speak ;    give 
them  all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

\^ExeH7it,     Alai'ums. 


SCENE  VII.— 27w  sa7ne.    Anotlter  pari  of  tlie 

Plain, 

Eiit4r  King  Macbeth. 

K.  Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I 
cannot  fly, 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — What 's 

he 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?     Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 


Enter  young  Siwakd. 

Yd.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
K.  Macb.  Thou  'It  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  Srw.  No  ;    though  thou  call'st  thyself  a 
hotter  name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

K.  Macb.  My  name 's  Macbeth. 

Y6.  Srw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

K.  Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Srw.    Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant !  with 
my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[Tliey  fight,  and  yoking  Sfwahd  w  slain, 
K.  Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman. — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  bom. 

lExit. 


Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is. — Tyrant,  show 
thy  face! 
If  thou  be'st  slain  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
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I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are   hir'd    to   bear  their    staves:     either   thou, 

Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.     There  thou  shouldst 

be; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited. — Let  me  find  him,  Fortune ! 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [ExU.     Alarum. 


Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

Srw.  This  way,  my  lord ; — the  castle 's  gently 
rendered: 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mal.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Siw.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[^Exmnt.    Alarum, 


SCENE  Ylll,—TJie  mme.     Another  fxirt  of  ike 

Flain, 

Entei*  King  Macbeth. 

K.   Macb.    Why  should  I  play  tiie  IIoidjui 
fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  sec  lives,  the  gasheB 
Do  better  upon  them. 


Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn ! 

K.   Macb.    Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided 
thee: 
But  get  thee  back ;  my  soul  is  too  much  divg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words, — 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword ;  thou  bloodier  viUain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  {."^yf^* 

K.  Macb.  Thou  losest  labour: 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  vield 
To  one  of  woman  bora. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel  whom  thou  still  hast  serr'd 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 


K.  Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tuugue  that  tulle 
me  so. 
For  it  both  cow'd  my  better  part  (^  c^  man  ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  iritli  ua  in  a  double  »cnse ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promiee  to  our  car. 
And  break  it  to  onr  hope ! — I  '11  not  fight  with 
thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward, 
Aad  live  to  be  the  ehow  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We  II  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monstera  are. 
Fainted  iip(Hi  a  pole ;  aad  underwrit, 
Hfit  May  you  kk  the  tyrant. 

K.  Macb.  I  will  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  bailed  with  the  rabble's  curao. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
Aad  tboB  oppoa'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom, 
Yet  I  irill  tiy  the  last : — before  my  body 
I  thtow  my  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  Macduff ; 
'  And  daran'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enouffh  I 
[Exeartt,  fighting. 


Setrtat,  Flouritk.  Entei;  with  drum  and 
mloun,  Malcolm,  old  Siwabd,  Boss, 
Ijensox,  Asoob,  Catthnebs,  MEimoTH, 
and  Soldiera. 

Mal.  T  wonld  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe 

■rriv'd. 
Siw.  Borne  most  go  off ;  and  yet,  by  these  I 

So  creat  a  day  as  thia  in  cheaply  bought. 


ALal.  Macduff  is  mlsaing,  and  your  noUc  son. 

Boss.  Your  son,  my  lorf,  has  piud  a  soldier's 
debt; 
He  only  liv'd  but  tjll  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  do  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  UDshrinkiog  station  where  ho  Gtught, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead? 

Koss.  Ay,   and  brought  off  the  field;    your 
cause  of  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur*d  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Boss.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Srw.  Why,  then,  God's  soldier  bo  he ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so,  his  knell  is  knoll'd. 

Mal.  He  'b  worth  more  sorrow, 

And  that  I  '11  spend  for  him. 

Srw,  He 's  worth  no  more  : 

They  say  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
And  so,  God  be  with  him ! — Here  comes  newer 
comfort. 


Re-n>l^  Macduft,  with  Krao  MACBKTH'gA(ad,(3) 


Macd.  Hail,  king!  for  so  thou  art:  behold, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head :  the  time  is  free  ! 
I  see  thee  composs'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds ; 


Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine, — 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  Hail,  king  of  Scotlana  !     [Flouiith. 

Mal.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of 

Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 

And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and 


Henceforth  be  earls,- 
In  such  ail  honour  he 
'WTiieli  would  be  pbr 


-the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
n"d.  Wliat'smorelodo, 
cd  newly  willi  Hie  time, — 


ETH.  [scui  Till. 

Aa  calling  home  our  ezil'd  friends  abroad 
That  fled  the  snarea  of  watchfiil  tyranny ; 
Produmng  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen,— 
^lio,  as  't  is  thought,  by  self  and  violent  haod.^ 
Took  off  her  life ; — this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace. 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place! 
So,  ^nks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  S«ine. 

IFlniirit/i.     Jizriivl. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  SCKHK  III.— J5«/  iM  a  Mve  rU  thither  sail.]  In  a 
{]Bm(rfi]et  entitled  "Newes  from  Scotland,  declaring  the 
duniiable  life  and  death  of  Doctor  Fian,  a  notable  sorcerer, " 
ke,  15i^l,  which  professes  to  expose  a  conspiracy  of  two 
bundled  witches  with  Dr.  Fian  at  their  head,  *'  to  bewitch 
and  drowne'*  King  James  in  the  sea,  we  read, — 

"  Item — Agnis  Tompson  was  brought  ngain  before  the 
kings  majesty  and  his  council,  and  being  examined  of  the 
meetings  and  detestable  dealings  of  tnose  witches,  she 
ooDfesBed  that  upon  the  night  of  All-hnllawn-even  Inst  she 
vas  aooompanied  as  well  with  the  persons  aforesaid,  as 
also  with  a  groat  many  other  witches,  to  the  number  of 
two  hmidre(C  and  that  they  altogether  went  by  sea,  each 
ooe  in  a  rtddle  or  sievCf  and  went  in  the  same  very 
fobstantially  with  fla^^ns  of  wine,  making  merry  and 
drinking  by  the  way  in  the  same  riddles  or  sieves,  to  the 
Uric  of  North  Berwick  in  Lothian,  and  that  after  they  had 
luded  they  took  hands  on  the  land  and  danced  this  reel 
or  short  dance,  sin^ng  all  with  one  voice, — 

"  Commer  goe  je  before,  commer  goe  ye, 
Gif  jott  will  not  goe  before,  commer  let  me ! " 

(2)ScB3rEnF.— 

MVary  tev^H-nialUs,  nine  times  nine, 
Skallhe  dwindle,  peak,  and  pineJ\ 

for  a  parttcular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
mischief  was  sometimes  effected  see  note  (4),  p.  43,  Vol.  I. 
To  what  is  there  related,  we  need  only  add  the  following 
sotsble  diarm  from  "  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft :  "— 
"  A  dUtrsM  teaming  kow  to  hurt  vhom  y<m  list  with  images 
«/  irar,  &C.  Make  an  image  in  his  name,  whom  you  would 
hurt  or  kill,  of  new  virgine  wax ;  under  the  right  arme- 
poke  whneof  place  a  swallow's  heart,  and  the  liver  under 
tiw  left ;  then  hang  about  the  neck  thereof  a  new  thred  in 
a  new  needle  pridied  into  the  member  which  you  would 
kave  hurt,  with  the  rdhearsall  of  certain  words  : "  &c. 

(3)  SCKSS  III.— 

Whai  are  these. 

So  wiiker'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
Andyei  are  onUt] 

Oomptre  Holinshed :  —  "  It  fortuned  as  Makbeth  and 
fiuquho  joumied  towards  Fores,  where  the  king  then  laie, 
they  went  sporting  by  the  waie  togither  without  ot^er 
eomnmie,  save  onelie  themselves,  passing  thorough  the 
woods  and  fields,  when  suddenlie  in  the  midde^  of  a 
Isnnd,  there  met  them  three  women  in  strange  and  wild 
^'ptrdl,  resembling  creatures  of  elder  world,  whome 
*Den  they  attentivelie  beheld,  woondering  much  at  the 
Bight,  the  first  of  them  spake  and  said  ;  '  All  haile  Mak- 
beth, thane  of  Glammis  (for  he  had  latelie  entered  into 
thatdignitie  and  ofBee  by  the  death  of  his  father  Sinell). 
Hm  aeoond  of  them  said ;  '  Haile  Makbeth  thane  of  Caw- 
dor.' But  the  third  said;  'All  haile  Makbeth  that 
meafter  Shalt  be  kingof  Scotland.' 

"Then  Banquho ;  'What  manner  of  women  (saith  he) 
>rB  joo,  that  stfeme  so  little  favourable  unto  me,  whereas 
to  my  feUow  heere,  besides  high  offices,  ye  assigne  also  the 
kingdome,  appeintiBg  foortu  nothing  for  me  at  all  ? ' 
'Yea  (saith  tne  first  of  them)  we  promise  greater  benefits 
^to  th£e,  than  onto  him,  for  he  shall  reigne  in  d^d,  but 
with  an  unluckie  end :  neither  shall  he  leave  anie  issue 
behmd  him  to  succeed  in  his  place,  where  oontrarilie  Uiou 
m  dM  ahalt  not  reigne  at  all,  but  of  th^  those  shall  be 


borne  which  shall  goveme  the  Scotish  kingdome  by  long 
order  of  oontinuall  descent.' 

"  Herewith  the  foresaid  women  vanished  inmiediatlie  out 
of  their  sight.  Tliis  was  reputeii  at  the  first  but  some 
vaine  fantasticall  illusion  by  Makbeth  and  Banquho,  inso- 
much that  Banquho  would  call  Makbeth  in  jest,  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  Makbeth  againe  would  call  him  in  sport 
likewise,  the  father  of  manie  kings.  But  afterwards  the 
common  opinion  was,  that  iJiese  women  were  either  the 
weird  asters,  that  is  (as  ye  would  say)  the  goddesses  of 
destinie,  or  else  some  nymphs  or  feiries,  indued  with  know- 
ledge  of  prophesie  by  their  necromanticall  science,  because 
everie  thing  came  to  passe  as  thev  had  spoken.  For 
shortlie  after,  the  thane  of  Cawdor  being  condemned  at 
Fores  of  treason  against  the  king  committed  ;  his  lands, 
livings  and  offices  were  given  of  the  kings  liberalitie  to 
Makbeth." 

(4)  SCEWB  lV.--The  prinee  of  Cvmlerland.]  "But 
shortlie  ai'ter  it  chanced  that  king  Duncane,  having  two 
sonnes  by  his  wife  which  was  the  daughter  of  Siward 
earle  of  Northumberland,  he  made  the  elder  of  them 
called  Malcolme  prince  of  Cumberland,  as  it  were  thereby 
to  appoint  him  his  sucessor  in  the  kingdcme,  immediatlie 
after  his  decease.  Makbeth,  sore  troubled  herewith,  for 
that  he  saw  by  this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered  (where, 
by  the  old  lawes  of  the  realme,  tne  ordinance  was,  that  if 
he  that  should  sneered  were  not  of  able  age  to  take  the 
cham  upon  himselfe,  he  that  was  next  of  bloud  imto  him 
should  be  admitted)  he  began  to  take  counsell  how  he 
might  usurpe  the  kingdome  by  force,  having  a  just 
quarell  so  to  doo  (as  he  tooke  the  matter)  for  that  Duncane 
did  what  in  him  lav  to  defraud  him  of  all  mantr  of  title 
and  claime,  which  ne  might  in  time  to  come,  pretend  unto 
the  crowne." 

(5)  SCEKB  VI.— 

Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obsertfd, 
Tht  air  is  delicate  ] 

Sir  Joshua  Kevnolds  was  struck, — as  who  possessing  a 
spark  of  sensibility  can  fail  to  be, — with  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  this  brief  colloquy  before  the  castle  of  Macbetl^ 
and  he  observes  on  it, — "This  short  dialogue  between 
Duncan  and  Banquo,  whilst  they  are  approaching  the 
gates  of  Macbeth's  castle,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
striking  instance  of  what  in  painting  is  termed  repose. 
Their  conversation  very  naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  air ;  and  Banquo, 
observing  the  martlets'  nests  in  every  recess  of  the 
cornice,  remarics,  that  where  those  birds  most  breed  and 
haunt,  ihe  air  is  delicate.  The  subject  of  this  quiet  and 
easy  conversation  gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  .the 
mind  after  the  tumultuous  buslle  of  the  preceding  scenes, 
and  perfectly  contrasts  the  scene  of  horror  that  imme- 
diatelv  succeeds.  It  seems  as  if  Shakspeare  asked  him- 
self. What  is  a  prince  likely  to  say  to  his  attendants  on 
such  an  occasion  ?  Whereas  the  modem  writers  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  always  searching  for  new  thoughts, 
such  as  would  never  occur  to  men  in  the  situation  which  is 
represented.  This  also  is  frequently  the  practice  of 
Homer,  who,  from  the  midst  of  battles  and  horrors, 
relieves  and  refreshes  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  intro- 
ducing some  quiet  rural  image,  a  picture  of  domestick 
Ufe." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  II I.— T I*  taid  Ifiey  eat  each  other.]  Very 
many  of  the  incidents  connected  with  Duncan's  death  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  narrative  of  that  event,  but  are  taken 
from  the  Chroniclers'  account  of  King  Duffe's  munier. 
Among  them  are  the  prodigies  mentioned  in  this  speech : — 
"Monstrous  sightos  also  that  were  seene  without  the 
Scottiahe  kingdome  that  yeare  were  these,  horses  in 
Lothian  being  of  singuler  be^utie  and  swiftnesse,  did  eate 
their  owne  fleshe  and  would  in  nowise  taste  any  other 
meate.  In  Angus  there  was  a  gentlewoman  brought  forth 
a  child  without  eyes^  nose,  hande,  or  footo.  There  was 
a  Sparhauke  also  strangled  by  an  Owle.  Neither  was  it 
any  iesse  wonder  that  the  sunne,  as  before  is  sa3rd,  was 
continually  covered  with  cloudes,  for  vi.  moneths  space  : 
But  all  men  underetood  that  the  abhomiuable  munier  of 
king  Duffe  was  the  cause  hereof." 

(2)  Scene  IIL— 

He  it  already  tianCd  ;  and  gone  to  Scone 
To  be  invested.] 


*'  Scone  is  well  known  to  have  early  obtained  historical  im- 


£d^  and  Kellach  the  Bishop,  together  with  the  Scots, 
solemnly  vowed  to  'observe  the  laws  and  discipline  of 
faith,  the  rights  of  the  churdiea  and  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
Hill  of  Credulity,  near  the  Koyal  City  of  Scoan.'  If  the 
Stone  of  Destiny  was  transferred  by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine 
from  Dunstafinage  in  Argyleshire  to  Scone  in  a.d.  838,  we 
may  see  a  reason  for  the  title  '  Boyal  City,'  which  seems 
to  have  been  acquired  before  the  meeting  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Council.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the 
combats  with  the  Danes  was  fought  at  Collin  near  Scone, 
in  the  time  of  Donald  IV.  the  son  of  Constantino  II.,  for 
the  possession  of  this  stone.  This  must  have  been  previous 
to  A.D.  904.  in  which  year  Donald  fell  in  battle  at  Forteviot. 
It  is  said  that  a  religious  house  was  established  at  Scone, 
when  the  stone  was  transferred  by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine. 
During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  Soone  seems  to  have  been 
occasionally  a  royal  residence,  and,  like  St.  Andrews  and 
other  places  in  which  monasteries  were  established,  it  was 
a  market  for  foreign  nations.  Alexander  addressed  a  writ 
to  the  merchants  of  England,  inviting  them  to  trade  to 
Scone,  and  promising  them  protection  on  condition  of 
their  paying  a  custom  to  the  monastery.  This  custom 
was  an  impost  on  all  ships  trading  with  Scone,  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  anciently  a  port. 

**  About  a  mile  from  the  river  there  was  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  a  bog  called  the  full  tea  mere,  which  according 
to  tradition  has  been  covered  by  the  tide,  and  in  which 
when  digging  for  a  pond,  stones  similar  to  those  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tay  were  found.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  commonly  received  fact  as  to  the  transference  of 
the  fatal  stone  to  Scone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  the  Scottish  kings  were  inaugurated  here. 

'*  Edward  I.  having  penetrated  to  the  north  as  &r  as 
Elgin,  and  having  reduced  Baliol  to  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  submission,  on  his  return  ordered  the  famous  stone 
on  which  the  Scottish  kings  had  been  wont  to  be  crowned, 
to  be  removed  from  the  Abbey  of  Scone  and  conveyed  to 
Westminster,  in  testimony,  says  Hemingford,  an  English 
contemporary  chronicler,  of  the  conquest  and  surrender  of 
the  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  the  stone,  though  omitted 
in  the  treaty  of  Northampton  (1328),  was  stipulated  by 


a  separate  instrument.  The  stone,  as  is  well  known,  was 
never  restored.  *  This  fatal  stone,*  says  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
'  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  by  Fergw 
the  son  of  Eric,  who  led  the  Dolriads  to  the  shores  of 
Argyleshire.  Its  virtues  are  preserved  in  the  celebrated 
leonine  verse  :— 

NifaUai  Faium,  Scoti,  quocunque  locaiuwi 
Jnvenienl  lapid^nt,  regnare  teneniur  ihidaiu 

There  were  Scots  who  hailed  the  accomplishment  of  this 
prophecv  at  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of 
England,  and  exulted  that,  in  removing  their  palladiuni, 
the  policy  of  Edward  resembled  that  which  brought  the 
Trojan  horse  in  triumph  within  their  walls,  and  which 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  their  royal  famUy.  1^ 
stone  is  still  preserved,  and  forms  the  support  of  KinfC 
Edward  the  Confessor*s  chair,  which  the  sovereign  occupies 
at  his  coronation.*  In  preparing  this  chair  for  the  coro- 
nation of  her  present  Majesty,  some  small  fragments  of 
this  stone  were  broken  off." — New  Statittical  Acconnt  of 
Scotland,  1845,  vol.  z.  p.  1047. 

(3)  Scene  III.— 

Where  it  Duncan's  body  t 

Macd.  Carried  do  Colme-tHl.] 


ti 


To  the  Eighlander«  of  the  present  day,  lona  is  knom 
as  '  Innis-nan-Druidhneach,*  or  the  Island  of  the  Druids 
— as  *  li-cholum-chille,'  or  the  Itland  of  Colvin^o/the  CHI. 
or  Cemetery,  from  whence  the  English  word  loolymkiH  \» 
derived. 

"In  Macfarlane*s  MS.,  Advocates'  library,  there  is  a 
description  of  this  island  by  Dean  Monro,  who  travelled 
through  the  Western  isles  in  1649. 

" '  Volmkill. — Narrest  this  be  twa  myles  of  sea,  laves  the 
Isle  the  Eiische  call  it  I.  oolmkill,  that  is,  Sanct  Coha's 
Isle,  ane  faire  mayne  Isle  of  twa  mylo  lange,  and  main 
and  ane  myle  braid,  fertill  and  fruitfull  of  com  and  state, 
and  guid  for  fishing.  Within  this  ile  there  is  a  mcMiastery 
of  Mounkes  and  ane  uther  of  nuns,  with  a  paroche  kiikr. 
and  sundry  other  chappels  dotat  of  auld  be  the  kings  dT 
Scotland,  and  bo  Clandonald  of  the  lyles.  This  aobsy 
forsaid  wes  the  cathedrall  kirk  of  the  bischops  of  the  lyleft 
sen  the  tyme  they  were  expulsed  out  of  the  lyle  cf  IIib 
by  the  Englishmen  ;  for  wnthin  the  lyle  of  Man  was  the 
cathedrall  Kirke,  and  living  of  auld.  Within  this  ile  of 
Colmkill,  there  is  ane  sanctuary  also,  or  kirkaird,  callit  in 
Erische,  Rcligoram,  qubilk  is  a  very  fair  Irirkyatrd,  and 
Weill  biggit  about  with  staine  and  lime.  Into  Has  aanctovy 
there  is  three  tombes  of  staine  fortnit  like  litle  cfaappek 
with  ane  braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  staine  in  the  ganle 
of  ilk  ane  of  the  tombes.  In  the  staine  of  the  tomb  tbers 
is  written  in  Latin  letters  Tumttlut  JRe^m  Scolite,  Uiat  i», 
the  tombe  or  grave  of  the  Sootts  kinges.  Within  tkk 
tombe  according  to  our  Scotts  and  Erische  ohroBiddes, 
ther  layes  fortvei^ht  crouned  Sootts  kingn^i^  through  the 
quhilk  this  ile  has  beine  richlie  dotat  be  the  Scots  kiDges, 
as  we  have  said.  *  *  *  Within  this  sanctuario  also  Ijes  the 
maist  past  of  the  Lords  of  the  lies  with  ther  Ivnage,  two 
clan  Lynes  with  ther  lynage,  M*Kynnon  and  UGnare, 
with  ther  lineages,  with  sundrie  uUiers  inhabitants  of  the 
hail  iles,  because  this  sanctuary  was  wont  to  be  the 
sepulture  of  the  best  men  of  all  the  isles  ;  and  ak  of  oor 
kinge's  as  we  have  said  ;  because  it  was  the  maist  hooat- 
able  and  andend  place  that  was  in  Scotland  in  thair  davs 
as  we  read." — New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  l^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  SI  3. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  III. 


(1)  SCEKE    III.— 


Flify  good  Finance,  /y,  /y,  /y  / 


ThoHr  mayst  revenge, — 0,  ilarel\ 

The  mnrder  of  Banquo  is  told  very  briefly  by  Holinshed  : — 
'•  The  words  also  of  the  tlir^e  weird  sisters  would  not 
out  of  his  mind,  which  as  they  promised  him  the  kingdome, 
90  likewise  did  they  promise  it  at  the  same  time  unto  the 
posieritie  of  Banquho.  He  willed  therefore  the  same 
Banquho  with  his  soone  named  Fleanoe,  to  oome  to  a 
nipper  that  he  had  prepared  for  them,  which  was  in  d^d, 
as  he  had  devised,  present  death  at  the  hands  of  certeine 
murderers,  whom  he  hired  to  execute  that  d6ed,  appoint- 
ii^  them  to  raeete  with  the  same  Banquho  and  his  sonne 
without  the  palace,  as  they  returned  to  their  lodgings, 
and  ihxan  to  slea  them,  so  that  he  would  not  have  his 
house  slandered,  but  that  in  time  to  oome  he  mi^t  cleare 
hixDselfe,  if  anie  thing  were  laid  to  his  charge  upon  anie 
ioqncicHi  that  might  arise. 

"  It  chanoed  yet  by  the  benefit  of  the  darke  night,  that 
thoagh  the  fikthcr  were  slaine,  the  sonne  yet  by  the  heipe 
(tf  Ahnightie  Grod  reserving  him  to  better  fortune,  escaped 
that  danger :  and  afterwards  having  some  inkeling  (by  the 
admonition  of  some  friends  which  he  had  in  the  court)  how 
his  Ufe  was  sought  no  lease  than  his  fathers,  who  was 
daine  not  by  chance  medlie  (as  by  the  handling  of  the 
matter  Makbeth  would  have  had  it  to  appeare)  but  even 
ttpcn  a  prepensed  devise :  whereupon  to  avoid  further 
periD  he  fled  into  Wales." 

(2)  ScEXE  v.— Eater  Hecatk.]  "  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  been  unjustly  censured  for  introducing  Hecate  among 
th«  modem  witches.  Scot's  'Discovery  of  Witchcraft,' 
b.  iiL  c.  ii.  and  c.  xvi.,  and  b.  xii.  cl  iii.,  mentions  it  as 
the  common  opinion  of  all  writers,  that  witches  were  sup- 
posed to  have  nightly  '  meetings  with  Herodias,  and  the 
pagan  gods,'  and  that  in  the  night-times  they  ride  abroad 
with  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the  pagans,'  &c.  Their  dame 
or  chief  leader  seems  always  to  have  been  an  old  pagan, 
M  *  the  Ladie  Sibylla,  Minerva,  or  Diana.' "— Tollet. 

(3)SckweV. — SOKG.  [Withmtt.']  ComeatPay,  come  avai/, 
ir.\  The  song  actually  sung  here  we  conjecture  to  be  that 
given  in  the  correspon'iing  scene  of  Middleton's  "  Witch," 
sod  in  D'Avenant's  paraphrRse  of  **  Macbeth."  It  was 
Ifuhably  written  by  Sliakespeare,  and  derived  by  Middle- 


ton  and  D'Avenant  from  stage  tradition,  or  from  some 
less  imperfect  copy  of  "  Macbeth  "  than  is  now  known. 

Song  in  "The  Witch." 

"  Come  away,  come  away ;      "I ,    ,.      . 
Heccat,  Heccat,  come  away-T"  "«  *^ 
Hec.  I  come,  I  come,  I  come, 
With  all  the  speed  I  may." 

"  Now  I  goc,  now  I  flie, 
Malkin  my  sveete  spirit  and  I. 
Oh  what  a  daintie  pleasure  tis 
To  ride  in  the  aire 
When  the  moone  shines  faire, 
And  sing  and  daunoe,  and  toy  and  kisi : 
Over  woods,  high  rocks,  and  mountaines. 
Over  seas,  our  mlstris  fountaines, 
Over  steepe  towrcs  and  turretts 
We  fly  by  night,  'mongst  troopes  of  spirritts. 
No  ring  of  bells  to  our  eares  sounds, 
No  howles  of  wolves,  no  yelpes  of  hounds ; 
No,  not  the  noyse  of  water's-breache, 
Or  cannon's  throat,  our  height  can  reache." 

"  The  Witch  "  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about 
1613,  but  it  was  not  printed  before  1778.  D'Avenant's 
alteration  of  "  Macbeth "  was  printed  a  century  earlier. 
From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  differences 
observable  in  pajssages  common  to  both,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  latter  did  not  copy  those  passages  from 
Middleton,  but  that  each  derived  them  from  the  same 
original.  The  following  Ls  D'Avenant's  version  of  the  pre- 
ceding song : — 


away: 
"  may.* 


"  Come  away  Heccate,  Heccate  I  Oh  come  i 
Hee.  I  come,  I  come,  with  all  the  speed  1 

••  Now  I  go,  and  now  I  flye 
talking  my  sweet  Spirit  and  I. 
O  what  a  dainty  pleasure's  thi», 
Tosaili'  th'  Air 
While  the  Moon  shines  fair; 
To  Sing,  to  Toy,  to  Dance  and  Kiss, 
Over  Woods,  high  Roclcs  hi-  '  Mountains  ; 
Over  Hills,  and  misty  F  iiniraiiis  ; 
Over  Steeples,  Towers,  and  Turrets : 
We  flye  by  night  'mongiit  troops  of  Spirits. 
No  King  of  Bells  to  our  £ars  sounds. 
No  howles  of  Wolves,  nor  Yelps  «f  Hounds  ; 
No,  nor  the  noise  of  Waters  breach, 
Nor  Cannons  Throats,  our  Height  can  reach." 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  ScEKE  I,— Thrice  Oie  hrinded  cat  hath  mew'd,]  "  Dr. 
Waiburton  has  adduced  classical  authority  for  the  con- 
nexion between  Hecate  and  this  animal,  with  a  view  to 
tntcc  the  reason  why  it  was  the  agent  and  favourite  of 
modem  witches.  It  may  be  added,  that  among  the 
Egyptians  the  cat  was  sacred  to  Isis  or  the  Moon, — their 
Hecate  or  Diana,  and  accordingly  worshipped  with  great 
honour.  Many  cat-idols  are  stiB  preserved  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  ciuiousy  and  the  sistrum-  or  rattle  used  by  the 
priests  of  Isis  is  generally  ornamented  with  a  figfure  of 
a  cat  with  a  crescent  on  its  head." — Douce. 


(2)  Scene  I.—lAmc  and  Song,  "Black  spirits," 
This  "charm  song,"  like  the  song  in  Act  HI.,  is  1 


both  in  Middleton's 
of  "Macbeth":— 


Witch 


found 
and  D'Avenant's  alteration 


"  Black  Spirits,  and  White, 
Ked  Spirits  and  Gray ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
You  that  mingle  may." 
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(3)  Scene  III.— 

Such  welcome  ami  unwelcome  things  <U  once 

*Tis  hard  to  reconcile.^ 

The  foregoing  dialogue  very  closely  follows  Holinshed's 
abridgment  of  the  Scottish  history  : — 

"  At  his  oomming  unto  Malcolme,  he  declared  into 
what  great  miserie  the  estate  of  Scotland  was  brought,  by 
the  detestable  cruelties  exercised  by  the  tyrant  Makbeth, 
having  committed  manie  horrible  slaughters  and  murders, 
both  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  commons,  for  the  which  he 
was  hated  right  mortallie  of  all  his  liege  people,  desiring 
nothing  more  than  to  be  delivered  of  tbit  intollerable  and 
most  heavie  yoke  of  thraldome,  which  they  sustained  at 
euch  a  caitaifes  hands. 

"  MaJcolme  hearing  Makduffes  woords,  which  he  uttered 
in  yerie  lamentable  sort,  for  m^era  compassion  and  verie 
ruth  that  pearsed  his  sorrowfull  hart,  bewailing  the 
miserable  state  of  his  countrie,  he  fetched  a  deepe  sigh  ; 
which  Blakduffe  perceiving,  began  to  fall  most  eamestlie 
in  hand  with  him,  to  enterprise  the  delivering  of  the 
Scotish  people  out  of  the  hands  of  so  cruell  and  bloudie  a 
tyrant,  as  Makbeth  by  too  manie  plaine  experiments  did 
shew  himselfe  to  be  :  which  was  an  eaaie  matter  for  him 
to  bring  to  passe,  considering  not  onelie  the  good  title  he 
had,  but  also  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  to  have  some 
occasion  ministred,  whereby  they  might  be  revenged  of 
those  notable  injuries,  which  they  dailie  susteined  by  the 
outragious  crueltie  of  Makbeths  misgovemance.  Though 
Malcolme  was  verie  sorrowfull  for  the  oppression  of  his 
coimtriemen  the  Scots,  in  manor  as  Makdune  had  declaj^  ; 
yet  doubting  whether  he  wore  come  as  one  that  ment 
unfeinedlie  as  he  spake,  or  else  as  sent  from  Makbeth  to 
betraie  him,  he  thought  to  have  some  further  triall,  and 
thereupon  dissembling  his  mind  at  the  first,  he  answered 
as  foUoweth. 

"  '  I  am  trulie  verie  sorie  for  the  miserie  chanced  to  my 
oountrie  of  Scotland,  but  though  I  have  never  so  great 
affection  to  relieve  the  same,  yet  by  reason  of  certeine 
incurable  vices,  which  reigne  in  me,  I  am  nothing  meet 
thereto.  Fiiist,  such  immoderate  lust  and  voluptuous 
sensualitie  (the  abhominable  founteine  of  all  vices)  followeth 
me,  that  if  I  were  made  king  of  Soots,  I  should  s€eke  to 
defloure  young  maids  and  matrones,  in  such  wise  that 
mme  intemperancie  should  be  more  importable  unto  you, 
than  the  bloudie  tyrannie  of  Makbeth  now  is/  Heere- 
unto  Makduffe  answered :  '  This  suerlie  is  a  verie  evill 
fault,  for  manie  noble  princes  and  kings  have  lost  both 
lives  and  kingdomes  for  the  same  ;  neverthelease  there  are 
women  enow  in  Scotland,  and  therefore  follow  my  counsell. 
Make  thy  selfe  king,  and  I  shall  conveie  the  matter  so 
wiselie,  that  thou  shalt  be  so  satisfied  at  thy  pleasure  in 
such  secret  wise,  that  no  man  shall  be  aware  thereof/ 

"  Then  said  Malcolme,  '  I  am  also  the  most  avaritious 
creature  on  the  earth,  so  that  if  I  were  king,  I  should 
s^eke  so  manie  waies  to  got  lands  and  goods,  that  I  would 
slea  the  most  part  of  all  the  nobles  of  Scotland  by  surmized 
accusations,  to  the  end  I  might  injoy  their  lands,  goods, 
and  possessions ;  and  therefore  to  shew  you  what  mischiefe 
may  insue  on  you  through  mine  unsatiable  covetousness,  I 
will  rehearse  unto  you  a  fable.    There  was  a  fox  having  a 


sore  place  on  hir  overset  with  a  swarme  of  flies,  that  cob- 
tinuallie  sucked  out  hir  bloud  :  and  when  one  that  came  bv 
and  saw  this  manner,  demanded  whether  she  would  Imn 
the  flies  driven  beside  her,  she  answered  no :  for  if  these 
flies  that  are  alreadie  full,  and  by  reason  thereof  amdm  not 
verie  egerlie,  should  be  chased  awaie,  other  that  are  emptie 
and  fellie  an  hungred  should  light  in  their  places,  a&d 
sucke  out  the  residue  of  my  bloud  farre  more  to  mj 
greevanoe  than  these,  which  now  being  satisfied  doo  not 
much  annoie  me.  Therefore  saith  Maloolme,  snflTer  me  to 
remaine  where  I  am,  lest  if  I  atteine  to  the  regiment  of 
your  realme,  mine  unquenchable  avarice  may  proove  snch ; 
that  ye  would  thinke  the  displeasures  which  now  gneve 
you,  should  s^me  easie  in  respect  of  the  unmeasonUe 
outrage,  which  might  insue  through  my  coming'  amongBt 
you/ 

* '  Makduffe  to  this  made  answer, '  how  it  was  a  far  woone 
fault  ihan  the  other :  for  avarice  is  the  root  of  all  mischiefe, 
and  for  that  crime  the  most  part  of  our  Idi^  have  btfene 
slaine  and  brought  to  their  finsJl  end.  Tet  notwith- 
standing follow  my  counsell,  and  taice  npon  thft  the 
crowne.  There  is  gold  and  riches  inough  in  Scotland  to 
satisfie  thy  g^^edie  desire.'  Then  said  Malcolme  againe, 
'I  am  furthermore  inclined  to  dissimidation,  tellmg  of 
leasings  and  all  other  kinds  of  deceit,  so  that  I  natunlfie 
rejoise  in  nothing  so  mudi  as  to  betraie  and  deodve 
such  aa  put  anie  trust  or  confidence  in  my  wooixls.  llieB 
sith  there  is  nothing  that  more  becommeth  a  prince  than 
constancie,  veritie,  truth,  and  justice,  with  the  other 
laudable  fellowship  of  those  &ire  and  noble  vertues  whidi 
are  comprehended  onelie  in  soothfastnesse,  and  that  ]kng 
utterlie  overthroweth  the  same  ;  you  sie  how  unable  I  am 
to  goveme  anie  province  or  region:  and  therefore  sithyoa 
have  remedies  to  cloke  and  hide  all  the  rest  of  my  oUter 
vices,  I  praie  you  find  shift  tiO  cloke  this  vice  amongst  the 
residue. 

"  Then  said  Makduffe :  '  This  yet  is  the  woorst  of  all,  and 
there  I  leave  thee,  and  therefore  saie  ;  0  ye  unha{^ie  and 
miserable  Scotishmen,  which  are  thus  scourged  with  so 
manie  and  sundrie  calamities,  ech  one  above  other !  Ye 
have  one  curssed  and  wicked  tyrant  that  now  reigneth 
over  you,  without  anie  right  or  title,  oppreasinfif  yon  with 
his  most  bloudie  crueltie.  This  other  that  bi^  the  rigiit 
to  the  crowne,  is  so  replet  with  the  inconstant  behaviour 
and  manifest  vices  of  Englishmen,  that  he  is  nothing 
woorthie  to  injoy  it :  for  by  his  own  confeesion  he  is  not 
onelie  avaritious,  and  given  to  unsatiable  lust,  but  so&lse 
a  traitor  withall,  that  no  trust  is  to  be  had  unto  ame 
woord  he  speaketh.  Adieu  Scotland,  for  now  I  aocoont 
my  selfe  a  mnished  man  for  ever,  without  comfort  or  con- 
solation : '  and  with  those  woords  the  brackish  teares 
trickled  downe  his  ch6ekes  verie  abundantUe. 

"  At  the  last,  when  he  was  readie  to  depart^  Bialoolme 
tooke  him  by  the  sl^ve,  and  said  :  '  Be  of  good  comfort 
Makduffe,  for  I  have  none  of  these  vices  before  remem- 
bred,  but  have  iested  with  th6e  in  this  manner,  onelie  to 
proove  thy  mind  :  for  diverse  times  heretofore  hath  Mak* 
beth  sought  by  this  manner  of  meanes  to  bring  me  into 
his  hands,  but  the  more  slow  I  have  shewed  my  aelfe  to 
condescend  to  thy  motion  and  request,  the  moradiHgenoB 
shall  I  use  in  accomplishing  the  same/  " 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  SCIKB  IV.— 


the  confident  turant 


Keeps  ttill  in,  Dnnsinanef  and  viU  endure 
Our  setting  dawn  heJwe^U\ 

"In  tin  mesne  time,  Haloolme  purchased  Buch  favor  at 
kmfc  Edwards  hands,  that  old  Siward  earle  of  Northum- 
beriand  was  appointed  with  ten  thousand  men  to  go  with 
lum  into  Scotland,  to  support  him  in  this  enterprise,  for 
reoovorie  of  his  riffht.  After  tiiese  newes  were  spread 
•broad  in  Scotland,  the  nobles  drew  into  two  several! 
fiKtioos,  the  one  taldng  part  with  Makbeth,  snd  the  other 
vith  Midoolme.  H6ereupon  insued  oftentimes  sundrie 
Isrirmngg,  and  diverse  light  skirmishes :  for  those  that 
vereof  Maloolmes  side,  would  not  jeopard  to  joine  with 
tlnr  enimies  in  a  pigfat  field,  lill  his  conuning  out  of 
fiigbod  to  their  support.  But  after  that  Makbeth  per- 
oeirwl  his  enimies  power  to  increase,  by  such  aid  as  came 
to  tbem  foorth  of  England  with  his  adversarie  Malcolme, 
lie  recoiled  backe  into  Fife,  there  purposing  to  abide  in 
campe  fortiGed,  at  the  castell  of  Dunsinane,  and  to  fight 
Tith  his  enimies,  if  they  ment  to  pursue  him ;  howbeit 
nne  ^  his  friends  advised  him,  that  it  should  be  best  for 
him,  either  to  make  some  agreement  with  Malcolme,  or 
else  to  fl^e  with  all  speed  into  the  lies,  and  to  take  his 
tRasoTB  with  him,  to  the  end  he  might  wage  sundrie 
great  princes  of  the  realme  to  take  his  part,  and  roteine 
stnngm,  in  whome  he  might  better  trust  than  in  his 
owne  subjects,  which  stale  dailie  from  him :  but  he  had 
ndi  confidence  in  his  prophesies,  tiiat  he  beloved  he 
J^oH  never  be  vanquished,  till  Bimam  wood  were 
broagiit  to  Dnnsinane ;  nor  yet  to  be  slaine  with  anie 
nan,  that  should  be  or  was  b<Hrne  of  anie  woman." 

(2)  ScKW  VTIL— ify  htHUr  /wirt.]  The  note  on  that 
WBg  ooDtroverted  expression,  "Atalanta's  better  part,"  in 
"As You  like  It,"  having  been  omitted  in  the  proper 
I»oe  from  IfldE  of  room,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  here 
utt*  Atalanta's  &0ef«r  port  was  not  her  modesty,  nor  her 
Moi,  nor  her  tcit,  as  critics  have  variously  conjectured,  but 
pPJL  J*®'  *piritu€U  parL  The  old  epitaph  quoted  by 
Mr.  Whalley  in  the  rariontm  almost  proves,  alUiough 
M  WW  ajmarently  unconscious  of  the  meaning,  that  belter 
pari  sigmfied  the  immortal,  the  intelligetU  part : — 

"  She  who  is  dead  and  sleepeth  in  thie  tomb, 
Had  Rachel's  comely  face,  and  Leah's  fruitfnl  womb : 
Sarah's  obedience,  Lydia's  open  heart. 
And  Manha's  care,  and  Mary's  better  part." 


But  the  following  lines  from  Overbur/s  poem  ''A  Wife," 
places  this  beyond  doubt : — 

"  Or  rather  let  me  love^  then  be  in  fore  ; 
So  let  me  chuse,  as  vife  and  friend  to  find, 
Let  me  forget  her  $es  when  I  approve : 
Boosts  likeness  lies  in  $kape,  but  ours  in  mind: 
Our  sautes  no  seres  have,  their  love  is  cleane, 
No  sex,  both  in  the  better  part  are  mm." 

The  Italics,  we  may  remaric,  are  the  authoi's. 

(3)  SciyB  yin.—Re-enler  Macduff,  unth  Krao  Mag- 
BETH*«  head,!  The  catastrophe  is  thus  told  by  the  his- 
torian:—"  Malcolme  following  hastilie  after  Makbeth, 
came  the  night  before  the  battell  unto  Bimam  wood ;  and 
when' his  armie  had  rested  a  while  there  to  refresh  them, 
he  commanded  everie  man  to  get  a  bough  of  some  tr6e  or 
other  of  that  wood  in  his  hand,  as  big  as  he  might  beare, 
and  to  march  foorth  therewith  in  such  wise,  that  on  the 
next  morrow  they  might  come  closelie  and  without  sight 
in  this  manner  within  view  of  his  enimies.  On  the 
moiTow  when  Makbeth  beheld  them  oomming  in  this 
sort,  he  first  marvelled  what  the  matter  ment,  but  in  the 
end  remembred  himselfe  that  the  prophesie  which  he  had 
heard  long  before  that  time,  of  the  comming  of  Bimam 
wood  to  Dunsinane  casteU,  was  likelie  to  be  now  fulfilled. 
Nevertheleese,  he  brought  his  men  in  order  of  battel!, 
and  exhorted  them  to  doo  valiantlie,  howbeit  his  enimies 
had  scarselie  cast  from  them  their  boughs,  when  Makbeth 
perceiving  their  numbers,  betooke  him  streict  to  flight, 
whome  Makduffe  pursued  vnth  great  hatred,  even  tm  he 
came  unto  Lunfannaine,  where  Makbeth  perceiving  that 
Makduffe  was  hard  at  his  backe,  leapt  beside  his  horsse, 
saieng ;  '  Thou  traitor,  what  meaneth  it  that  thou 
shouldest  thus  in  vaine  follow  me  that  am  not  appointed 
to  be  slaine  by  anie  creature  that  is  borne  of  a  woman, 
come  on  therefore,  and  reoeive  thy  re^nird  which  thou 
hast  deserved  for  thy  paines,'  and  therwithall  he  lifted 
up  his  swoord  thinking  to  have  slaine  him. 

"  But  Makduffe  quicklie  avoiding  from  his  horsse,  yer  he 
came  at  him,  answered  (with  his  naked  swoord  in  his 
hand)  saieng :  '  It  is  true  Makbeth,  and  now  shall  thine 
insatiable  crueltie  have  an  end,  for  I  am  even  he  that  thy 
wizzards  have  told  th^  of,  who  was  never  bom  of  my 
mother,  but  ripped  out  of  her  wombe  :*  therewithall  he 
stept  imto  him,  and  slue  him  in  the  place.  Then  cutting 
his  head  from  his  shoulders,  he  set  it  upon  a  pole,  and 
brought  it  unto  Malcolme." 
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"  Who  could  exhaust  the  praises  of  this  sublime  work  ?  Since  *  The  Eumenides '  of  .^Eschjlus,  nothing 
so  grand  and  temble  has  ever  been  written  The  witches  are  not,  it  is  true,  divine  Eumenides,  and  are 
not  intended  to  be  :  they  are  ignoble  and  vulgar  instruments  of  heU.  A  German  poet,  therefore,  veiy 
iU  understood  their  meaning,  when  he  transformed  them  into  mongrel  beings,  a  mixture  of  fiites,  fiiries, 
and  enchantresses,  and  clothed  them  with  tragic  dignity.  Let  no  man  venture  to  lay  hand  on  Sbak- 
speare's  works  thinking  to  improve  anything  essential :  he  will  be  sure  to  punish  himself.  The  bad  i« 
radically  odious ;  and  to  endeavour  in  any  manner  to  ennoble  it,  is  to  violate  the  laws  of  propriety. 
Hence,  in  my  opinion,  Dante,  and  even  Tasso,  have  been  much  more  successful  in  their  portraiture  of 
dsomons  than  Milton.  Whether  the  age  of  Shakspeare  still  believed  in  ghosts  and  witches,  is  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  for  the  justification  of  the  use  which  in  'Hamlet '  and  *  Macbeth '  be  has  made  of 
pre-existing  traditions.  No  superstition  can  be  widely  diffused  without  having  a  foundation  in  human 
nature  :  on  this  the  poet  builds ;  he  calls  up  from  their  hidden  abysses  that  dread  of  the  unknown,  that 
presage  of  a  dark  side  of  nature,  and  a  world  of  spirits,  which  philosophy  now  imagines  it  has  altogether 
exploded.  In  this  manner  he  is  in  some  degree  both  the  portrayer  and  the  philosopher  of  superstition ; 
that  is,  not  the  philosopher  who  denies  and  turns  it  into  ridicule,  but,  what  is  still  more  difficult,  who 
distinctly  exhibits  its  origin  in  apparently  irrational  and  yet  natural  opinions.  But  when  he  ventures 
to  make  arbitrary  changes  in  these  popular  traditions,  he  altogether  forfeits  his  right  to  them,  and 
merely  holds  up  his  own  idle  fancies  to  our  ridicule.  Shakspeare's.'picture  of  the  witches  is  truly 
magical :  in  the  short  scenes  where  they  enter,  he  has  created  for  them  a  peculiar  language,  which, 
although  composed  of  the  usual  elements,  still  seems  to  be  a  collection  of  formulee  of  incantation.  The 
sound  of  the  words,  the  accumulation  of  rhymes,  and  the  rhythmus  of  the  verse,  form,  as  it  were,  the 
hollow  music  of  a  dreary  witch-dance.  He  has  been  abused  for  using  the  names  of  disgusting  objects; 
but  he  who  fancies  the  kettle  of  the  witches  can  be  made  effective  with  agreeable  aromatics,  is  as  wise 
as  those  who  desire  that  hell  should  sincerely  and  honestly  give  good  advice.  These  repulsive  things, 
from  which  the  imagination  shrinks,  are  here  emblems  of  the  hostile  powers  which  opei'ate  in  nature ; 
and  the  repugnance  of  our  senses  is  outweighed  by  the  mental  horror.  With  one  anotlier  the  witches 
discourse  like  women  of  the  very  lowest  class  ;  for  this  was  the  class  to  which  witches  were  ordinarily 
supposed  to  belong :  when,  however,  they  address  Macbeth  they  assume  a  loftier  tone :  their  predictions, 
which  they  either  themselves  pronounce,  or  allow  their  apparitions  to  deliver,  have  all  the  obw»re 
brevity,  the  majestic  solemnity  of  oracles. 

"  We  here  see  that  the  witches  are  merely  instruments ;  they  are  governed  by  an  invisible  spirit,  or 
the  operation  of  such  great  and  dreadful  events  would  be  above  their  sphere.  With  what  intent  did 
Shakspeare  assign  the  same  place  to  ihem  in  bis  play,  which  they  occupy  in  the  history  of  Macbeth  as 
related  in  the  old  chronicles  ?  A  monstrous  crime  is  committed :  Duncan,  a  venerable  old  man,  and  the 
best  of  kings,  is,  in  defenceless  sleep,  under  the  hospitable  roof,  murdered  by  his  subject,  whom  he  has 
loaded  with  honours  and  rewards.  Natural  motives  alone  seem  inadequate,  or  the  perpetrator  most 
have  been  portrayed  as  a  hardened  villain.  Shakspeare  wished  to  exhibit  a  more  sublime  picture :  an 
ambitious  but  noble  hero,  yielding  to  a  deep-laid  hellish  temptation  ;  and  in  whom  all  the  crimes  to 
which,  in  order  to  secure  the  fruits  of  his  first  crime,  he  is  impelled  by  necessity,  cannot  altogether 
eradicate  the  stamp  of  native  heroism.  He  has,  therefore,  given  a  threefold  division  to  the  guilt  of  that 
crime.  The  first  idea  comes  from  that  being  whose  whole  activity  is  guided  by  a  lust  of  wickedness. 
The  weird  sisters  surprise  Macbeth  in  the  moment  of  intoxication  of  victory,  when  his  love  of  glory  has 
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been  gratified ;  they  cheat  his  eyes  by  exhibiting  to  him  as  the  work  of  fate  what  in  reality  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  his  own  deed,  and  gain  credence  for  all  their  words  by  the  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
firet  prediction.  The  opportimity  of  murdering  the  King  immediately  ofiers  ;  the  wife  of  Macbeth 
coDJoies  him  not  to  let  it  slip  ;  she  urges  him  on  with  a  fiery  eloquence,  which  has  at  command  all 
tiiose  sophisms  that  serve  to  throw  a  false  splendour  over  crime.  Little  more  than  the  mere  execution 
Ms  to  the  share  of  Macbeth ;  he  is  driven  into  it,  as  it  were,  in  a  tumult  of  fascination.  Repentance 
immediately  follows,  nay,  even  precedes  the  deed,  and  the  stings  of  conscience  leave  him  rest  neither 
night  nor  day.  But  he  is  now  fairly  entangled  in  the  snares  of  hell ;  truly  frightful  is  it  to  behold  that 
same  Macbeth,  who  once  as  a  warrior  could  spurn  at  death,  now  that  be  dreads  the  prospect  of  the  life 
to  come,*  clinging  with  growing  anxiety  to  his  earthly  existence  the  more  miserable  it  becomes,  and 
pitilessly  removing  out  of  the  way  whatever  to  his  dark  and  suspicious  mind  seems  to  threaten  danger. 
However  much  we  may  abhor  his  actions,  we  cannot  altogether  refuse  to  compassionate  the  state  of  his 
mind ;  we  lament  the  ruin  of  so  many  noble  qualities,  and  even  in  his  last  defence  we  are  compelled  to 
admire  the  struggle  of  a  brave  will  with  a  cowardly  conscience.  We  might  believe  that  we  witness  in 
this  tragedy  the  overniling  destiny  of  the  ancients  represented  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  ideas  : 
the  whole  originates  in  a  supernatural  influence,  to  which  the  subsequent  events  seem  inevitably  linked. 
Moreover,  we  even  find  here  the  same  ambiguous  oracles  which,  by  their  literal  fulfilment,  deceive  those 
who  confide  in  them.  Yet  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  poet  has,  in  his  work,  displayed  more 
eohghtened  views.  He  wishes  to  show  that  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  can  only  take 
place  by  the  permission  of  Providence,  which  converts  the  curse  that  individual  mortab  draw  down  on 
their  heads  into  a  blessing  to  others.  An  accurate  scale  is  followed  in  the  retaliation.  Lady  Macbeth, 
who  of  all  the  human  participators  in  the  king's  murder  is  the  most  guilty,  is  thrown  by  the  terrors  of 
ber  conscience  into  a  state  of  incurable  bodily  and  mental  disease  ;  she  dies,  unlamented  by  her  husband, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  reprobation.  Macbeth  is  still  found  worthy  to  die  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  noble  Macduflf  is  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  country  by  punishing  with 
his  own  hand  the  tyrant  who  had  murdered  his  wife  and  children.  Banquo,  by  an  early  death,  atones 
for  the  ambitious  curiosity  which  prompted  the  wish  to  know  his  glorious  descendants,  as  he  thereby 
has  roused  Macbeth's  jealousy ;  but  he  preserved  his  mind  pure  from  the  evil  suggestions  of  the  witches : 
his  name  is  blessed  in  his  race,  destined  to  enjoy  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  that  royal  dignity  which 
Macbeth  coald  only  hold  for  his  own  life.  In  the  progress  of  the  action,  this  piece  is  altogether  the 
rererse  of  *  Hamlet : '  it  strides  forward  with  amazing  rapidity,  from  the  first  catastrophe  (for  Duncan^s 
niunler  may  be  called  a  catastrophe)  to  the  last.  *  Thought,  and  done  !  *  is  the  general  motto  ;  for  as 
Macbeth  says, 

'  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.' 

In  every  feature  we  see  an  energetic  heroic  age,  in  the  hardy  Noi-th  which  steels  every  nerve.  The 
precise  duration  of  the  action  cannot  be  ascertained, — years  perhaps,  according  to  the  story ;  but  we 
know  that  to  the  imagination  the  most  crowded  time  appears  always  the  shortest.  Here  we  can  hardly 
conceive  how  so  very  much  could  ever  have  been  compressed  into  so  narrow  a  space  ;  not  merely 
external  events,-— the  very  inmost  recesses  in  the  minds  of  the  dramatic  personages  are  laid  open  to  us. 
It  is  as  if  the  drags  were  taken  from  the  wheels  of  time,  and  they  rolled  along  without  interruption  in 
their  descent.  Nothing  can  equal  this  picture  in  its  power  to  exoite  terror.  We  need  only  allude  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  murder  of  Duncan,  the  dagger  that  hovers  before  the  eyes  of  Macbeth, 
the  vision  of  Banquo  at  the  feast,  the  madness  of  Lady  Macbeth ;  what  can  possibly  be  said  on  the 
sabject  that  will  not  rather  weaken  the  impression  they  naturally  leave  1  Such  scenes  stand  alone,  and 
tte  to  be  found  only  in  this  poet ;  otherwise  the  tragic  muse  might  exchange  her  mask  for  the  head  of 
Medusa."— ScHUsaKL. 

•  *•  We'd  Jump  the  life  to  come." 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 

"'Macbeth*  stands  in  contraat  throughout  with  '  Hamlet ;'  in  the  manner  of  opening  more  especially. 
In  the  latter,  there  is  a  gitidual  ascent  from  the  simplest  forms  of  conversation  to  the  language  of 
impassioned  intellect, — yet  the  intellect  still  remaining  the  seat  of  passion ;  in  the  former,  the 
invocation  is  at  once  made  to  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  connected  therewith.  Hence  the 
movement  throughout  is  the  most  rapid  of  all  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  hence,  also,  with  the  exception 
of  the  disgusting  passage  of  the  Porter  (Act  II.  Sc.  3),  which  I  dare  pledge  myself  to  demonstrate  to  he 
an  interpolation  of  the  actors,  there  is  not,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  a  single  pun  or  play  on 
words  in  the  whole  drama.  I  have  previously  given  an  answer  to  the  thousand  times  repeated  char^ 
against  Sbakspeare  upon  the  subject  of  his  punning ;  and  I  here  merely  mention  the  fact  of  the  absence 
of  any  puns  in  '  Macbeth '  as  justifying  a  candid  doubt^  at  least,  whether  even  in  these  figures  of  speech 
and  fanciful  modifications  of  language,  Shakspeare  may  not  have  followed  rules  and  principles  that  merit 
and  would  stand  the  test  of  philosophic  examination.  And  hence,  also,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
comedy,  nay,  even  of  irony  and  philosophic  contemplation  in  '  Macbeth,* — the  play  being  wholly  and 
purely  tragic.  For  the  same  cause,  there  are  no  reasonings  of  equivocal  morality,  which  would  haye 
required  a  more  leisurely  state  and  a  consequently  greater  activity  of  mind ;— no  sophistry  of  self- 
delusion, — except  only  that  previously  to  the  dreadful  act,  Macbeth  mistranslates  the  recoilings  and 
ominous  whispers  of  conscience  into  prudential  and  selfish  reasonings,  and,  after  the  deed  is  done,  the 
terrors  of  remorse  into  fear  from  external  dangers, — like  delirious  men  who  run  away  from  the 
phantoms  of  their  own  brains,  or,  raised  by  terror  to  rage,  stab  the  real  object  that  is  within  their 
reach : — whilst  Lady  Macbeth  merely  endeavours  to  reconcile  bis  and  her  own  sinkings  of  heart  by 
anticipations  of  the  worst,  and  an  affected  bravado  in  confronting  them.  In  aU  the  rest,  Macbeth's 
language  is  the  grave  utterance  of  the  very  heart,  conscience-sick,  even  to  the  last  faintings  of  moral 
death.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  characters.  The  variety  arises  from  rage,  caused  ever  and  anon 
by  disruption  of  anxious  thought,  and  the  quick  transition  of  fear  into  it. 

**  In  *  Hamlet '  and  *  Macbeth '  the  scene  opens  with  superstition ;  but  in  each  it  is  not  merely 
different,  but  opposite.  In  the  first  it  is  connected  with  the  best  and  holiest  feelings  ;  in  the  second, 
with  the  shadowy,  turbulent,  and  unsanctified  cravings  of  the  individual  will.  Nor  is  the  purpose  the 
same  ;  in  the  one  the  object  is  to  excite,  whilst  in  the  other  it  is  to  mark  a  mind  already  excited. 

"  The  Weird  Sisters  are  as  true  a  creation  of  Shakspeare's  as  his  Ariel  and  Caliban, — ^fates,  furies,  and 
materializing  witches  being  the  elements.  They  are  wholly  different  from  any  representation  of  witches 
in  the  contemporary  writers,  and  yet  presented  a  sufficient  external  resemblance  to  the  creatures  of 
vulgar  prejudice  to  act  immediately  on  the  audience.  Their  character  consists  in  the  imaginative 
disconnected  from  the  good  ;  they  are  the  shadowy  obscure  and  fearfully  anomalous  of  physical  nature, 
the  lawless  of  human  nature, — elemental  avengers  without  sex  or  kin.  The  true  reason  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Witches  is  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the  character  of  the  whole  drama. 

"  Macbeth  is  described  by  Lady  Macbeth  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  her  own  character.  Coold 
he  have  everything  he  wanted,  he  would  rather  have  it  innocently  ; — ignorant,  as  alas,  how  many  of  us 
are,  that  he  who  wishes  a  temporal  end  for  itself  does  in  truth  will  the  means ;  and  hence  the  danger  of 
indulging  fancies.  Lady  Macbeth,  like  all  in  Shakspeare,  is  a  class  individuahzed  : — of  high  rank,  left 
much  alone,  and  feeding  herself  with  day-dreams  of  ambition,  she  mistakes  the  courage  of  fantasy  for 
the  power  of  bearing  the  consequences  of  the  realities  of  guilt.  Hers  is  the  mock  fortitude  of  a  mind 
deluded  by  ambition ;  she  shames  her  husband  with  a  superhuman  audacity  of  fancy  which  she  cannot 
support,  but  sinks  in  the  season  of  remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal  agony." — Coleridge. 
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No  edition  of  this  ti-agedy,  pi-evious  to  that  in  the  folio  of  1623,  is  now  known ;  although,  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  entcixMl  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  by  Edward  Blount,  one  of  the 
publishers  of  the  folio,  in  May,  1608,  there  is  a  bare  possibility  that  an  earlier  impression  may 
Bome  day  come  to  light.  It  was  probably  written  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1607,  but  wo 
bayc  no  evidence  to  prove  when  it  was  first  acted,  or,  indeed,  that  it  was  acted  at  all.  There 
were  two  preceding  dramas  on  the  subject;  the  "Cleopatra"  of  Samuel  Daniel,  1594;  and 
"The  Tnyedie  of  Antonie,"  a  translation  from  the  French  by  Lady  Pembroke,  1595,  to 
neither  of  which,  however,  was  Shakespeare  under  any  obligation,  his  story  and  incidents  being 
evidently  borrowed  directly  from  the  Life  of  Antonius  in  North's  FltUarch,  which  he  has 
followed,  even  to  the  minutest  circumstances,  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  action  comprehends 
the  events  of  ten  years  ;  beginning  with  the  death  of  Fulvia,  B.C.  40,  and  terminating  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ptolemean  dynasty,  B.C.  30. 
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Itrsuns  $^mtnttb. 


) 


Friends  of  Antony. 


Friends  of  Caesar. 


M.  Antony, 

OCTAVIUB  CjEBAB,        '   Trhmi^h-s. 

M.  w^MiL.  Lepidub,  ; 
Sextcs  Pompeius. 
DoMiTius  Enobarbus, 
Vkntidiub, 
Eros, 

SCARUS, 

Dercetar, 

Demetrius, 

Philo, 

MeC£NAS, 
AoRIPPAif 

Dolabella, 

Proouleius, 

Thyreus, 

Gallus, 

Mbnas,    •       1 

Menecrates,    /•  Friends  of  Pomi)ey. 

Varrius,         ) 

Taurus,  Lieuienani-Otmeral  to  Csesar. 

Oanidtus,  Lieutenant  General  to  Antony. 

FlLlUB,  an  Officer  in  Ventidius'*  Armp, 

EuPHBONiUJ,  an  Ambassador  from  Antony  to  Caesar. 

Alex  AS,     x 

Mardian,  ( 

Seleucus,  r  ^^^^'^^^  ^  Cleopatra. 

Diomepes,  ) 
A  Soothsayer. 
A  Clown. 

Cleopatra,  Qaeen  of  Egypt 

OcTAViA,  Sitter  to  Caesar,  and  Wife  of  Antony, 

Charmian,    )    j^^f^^^n^  on  Cleopatra. 
Irab,  J 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  AUmdants. 
SCENE,— i)i»per«ed;  t»  several  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Alemndrio.     A  Boom  in  Cleopntm'*  Palace. 


EnUr  PEHSTBnrB  and  Philo. 

Phi.  Ifaj,  bnt  this  dotage  of  oor  general's 
O'erfloiTB  tlw  measure ;  those  hia'goodlj  eyoa, 
Thkt  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 


Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mara,  now  bend,  dot 

The  ofGce  and  deTotion  of  their  view 
Upon  ft  townj  front:  hia  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffioa  of  great  figlits  hath  burst 
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The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges*  all  temper. 
And  is  become  the  bellows  and  the  fan 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look,  where  they  come  ! 

{^Flourish  unthoiU, 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 


Enter    Antony    and    Cleopatra,    mth   their 
Trains ;  Eunuchs  fanning  her. 

Cleg.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant.  There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 

reckoned. 
Cleg.  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Ant.  Then    must    thou   needs  find  out  new 

heaven,  new  earth. 

JEnter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Home, 

Ant.  Grates  me : — the  sum. 

Cleg.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony : 
Fulvia  perchance  is  angry ;  or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Csesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Do  this,  or  this  ; 
TaJce  in  thai  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that  ; 
Perform  H,  or  else  we  damn  ^  thee. 

Ant.  How,  my  love ! 

Cleg.  Perchance, — ^nay,  and  most  like, — 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Ctesar ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — 
Where's  Fulvia's  process?®     Caesar's,  I   would 

say. — both  ? — 
Call  in  the  messengers. — A&  I  am  Egypt's  queen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony ;  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is   CflBsar's  homager;   else  so  thy  cheek   pays 
shame  [g6rs ! 

When  sluill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messen- 

Ant.  Let  Home  in  Tiber  melt,  and  the  wide 
arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !     Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 

[^Embracing* 
And  such  a  twain  can  do 't,  in  which  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet. 
We  stand  up  peerless. 


A  —  reneges — 1  That  is,  denies  or  renounces.  Though  odd  and 
obsolete  now,  it  was  probably  the  genuine  word,  as  in  "  King 
Lear,"  Act  II.  So.  2,  we  have, — '•  Reneget  affirnit'*  &:c. 

b  —  damn  thee.]  Condemn  thee. 

c  —process?]  CilUion. 

d  That  he  approves  the  common  liar,—]  That  he  confirms  the 
reports  of  Rumour. 

e  Enter  Chakmiam,  Ikas,  Alkzay,  and  a  Soothsayer.]  The 
direction  of  the  Tolio  is,  "  Enter  Enobarbus,  Lamprius,  a  Sooth- 
sayer, Rannius,  Lucillias,  Chanuian,  Iras,  Mardian  the  Eunuch, 
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Cleg.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? — 
I  '11  seem  tlie  fool  I  am  not ; — Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let's  not    confound  the  lime  with   conference 

harsh: 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretdi 
Without  some  pleasure  now : — what   sport  to- 
night ? 

Cleg.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fie,  wrangling  que^! 

WTiom  everything  becomes, — to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep ;  whose*  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd ! 
No  messenger  but  thine ;  and  all  alone. 
To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
The  qualities  of  people.(l)     Come,  mj  queen ; 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it. — Speak  not  tp  us. 
[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleop.,  toUk  their  Train. 

Dem.  Is  Caesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  ^reat  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I  am  full  soirj 

Tliat  he  approves  the  common  liar,*  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome :  but  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy ! 

\_ExeanL 


SCENE  IL— The  same.     Another  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Chabmiak,  Iras,  Alexas,  <ind  a  Sooth- 
sayer.® 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any- 
thing Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexia, 
whex'e's  the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to 
the  queen?  O,  that  I  knew  this  husband, 
which,  you  say,  must  change'  his  horns  with 
garlands ! 

Alex.  Soothsayer, — 

Sggth.  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man? — ^Is't  you,  sir,  that 
know  things  ? 


(«}  Fir«t  folio,  who, 

and  Alexas."  .  And  Steevens  thought  U  possible  that  **  Lam- 
prius, Ra.ui)iusi  LucilUus."  &c.  might  have  been  speakers  ia  tfas 
scene  as  it  was  originally  written  by  the  poet,  who  aftcswaids, 
when  omitting  the  speeches,  forgot  to  erase  the  names. 

f  —  change  his  ho^ns  with  garlands  f I  Su  the  old  text;  ts 
'*  change  his  horns,"  may  mean  to  var  f  or  garmisk  them.  Tin 
modern  reading,  however,  of  charaet  suggested  by  Soatben  ■o' 
Warburton,  is  certainly  very  plausible. 


Sooth.  In  nature's  iuGnite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 
Albz.  Show  him  jour  hand. 

Bnter  Ehobabbus. 

Eko.  BrinfT  in  the    banquet    quicklj ;    wine 
enough 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 
Cbab.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 
Sooth,  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 
Ohab.  Pray,  then,  foresee  me  one. 
Sooth.  Yoo  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you 

Chab.  He  means  in  flenh. 

I&As.  No,  you  eball  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Chab.   Wrinkles  forbid  ! 

Alki.  Vex  not  his  prescience;  be  attentive. 

Chab.  Hush! 

SooTH.  Yon  shall  be  more  beloving  than  be- 

loT'd. 


CHAit.  I  had  rather  heal  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alkx,  Nay,  hear  him. 

CuAX.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune  \  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fitly, 
to  whom  Herod  of  Jewry  mny  do  homage  :  find 
me  to  marry  me  with  OclaviuB  Cieaar,  and  com- 
panion me  with  my  miBtress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you 

Char.  0  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  than 
figs.' 

Sooth.  Yon   have  seen   and  prov'd   a  faii-cr 
former  fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Chati.  Then,  belike  my  children  shall  have  no 
names  :'' — pr'jthee,  how  many  boya  and  wcuthes 
must  I  have  ? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fertile'  every  wish,  a  million. 

Chab.  Out,  fool  I  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 
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Alex.  You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are 
privy  to  your  wishes. 

Chab.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

AifEX.  We  '11  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Exo.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night, 
shall  be — drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if 
nothing  else. 

Chab.  E'en  oa  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine. 

Iras.  Oo,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot 
soothsay. 

Chab.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — ^Pr'y- 
thee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Ibas.  But  how,  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Ibas.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  for- 
tune better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Ibas.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char*  Our  worser  thoughts  heaven  mend! — 
Alexas,— come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune !  * — O,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis, 
I  beseech  thee  !  and  let  her  die  too,  and  give  him 
a  worse !  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst 
of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold 
a  cuckold  I  Good  Isis,  hear  me  this  prayer, 
though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more  weight ; 
good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee  ! 

Ibas.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer 
of  the  people !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see 
a  handsome  man  loose- wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly 
sorrow  to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded: 
therefore,  dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune 
him  accordingly ! 

Chab.  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now,  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to 
make  me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves 
whores,  but  they  'd  do 't ! 

Eno.  Hush  !  here  comes  Antony. 

Chab.  Not  he ;  the  queen. 


Enter  Cleopatra. 


Cleo.  Saw  ♦  you  my  lord  ? 
Eno.  No,  lady. 
Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 
Chab.  No,  madam. 


(•)  First  folio,  Saw. 

*  Alexas, — eoni«,  his  fortune,  his  fortune ! — ]  The  compositor  of 
the  folio,  mistaking  "  Alexas  "  for  the  prefix  to  the  speech,  has 
attributed  what  follows  to  him.  The  error  was  pointed  out  by  Theo> 
bald  a  century  ago,  and  has  been  rectified  in  every  edition  since. 

b  Extended—]  SHxed. 

«  When  our  quick  winds—]  Has  been  changed,  by  Warburton, 
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Clbo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth ;  but  on  the 
sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbos, — 

Eno.  Madam? 

Cleo.   Seek  him,   and  bring  him  hith^. — 
Where's  Alexas  ? 

Alex.  Here,  at  your  service. — Mj  lord  ap- 
proaches. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  go  with  us. 

[ExettnL 

Entei*  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and 

Attendants. 

Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field. 

Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius  ? 

Mess.  Ay : 

But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  foree  'gainst 

Cssar; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well,  what  worst? 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — 
On:— 
Things  that  are  past  are  done,  with  me. — 'Tis  thus, 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  deatiiy 
I  hear  him  as  he  flattered. 

Mess.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force, 
Extended  ^  Asia  from  Euphrates  ; 
His  conquering  banner  shook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia  and  to  Ionia ; 
Whilst— 

Ant.  Antony,  thou  wouldst  saj, — 

Mess.  O,  my  lord ! 

Ant.  Speak  to  me  home,  minoe  not  the  genenl 
tongue ; 
Name  Cloopatra  as  she 's  call'd  in  Rome ; 
Kail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my  bolts 
With  such  full  licence  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.     O^  then  we  bring  fordi 

weeds, 
When  our  quick  winds ^  lie  still;   and  our  ills 

told  us, 
Is  as  our  earing !  ^    Fare  thee  well  a  whOe. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  [Siit> 

Ant.  From   Sicyon  ho,*    the  news !    Speak 
there! 

1  Att.  The  man  from  Sicyon, — ia  there  mA 
an  one  ? 


(•)  Old  text,  how. 

to,  "When  onr  quick  minda^**  ftc.  perhapt  witlioat 
"Quick  Ufimtt"  may  mean,  quiekeniuy  mtuda:  aad 
explanation  of  the  passage,—**  that  man,  not  agitated  by 
like  BoU  not  ventilated  by  quick  »ind$,  produces  mort  evil 
good,"— 4«  poiaibly  the  true  one. 
d  ~  earing  I]  Ploughing. 


2  Att.  He  BtajB  upon  ;otir  will. 

Amt,  Let  him  appear, — 

These  stnng  Egyptisn  fetters  I  muet  break. 
Or  lo«e  mj'Belf  in  dotage. — 

Snler  another  Meaaengcr. 

What  are  you  ? 
2  Hjc88.  FnlTia  thj  wife  ia  dead.t^) 
AsT.  Where  died  she  ? 

2  Mbhs.  Iq  Sicjon : 
H<T  length  of  aicknese,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Impwteth  tfaee  to  know,  this  bears. 

[fftwM  a  letUr. 
Amt.  Forbear  me. — 

\_Exit  Messenger. 
Iliere  'a  a  great  spirit  gone  1  Thus  did  I  desire  it : 
What  our  oontempt  *  doth  often  hnri  from  lu, 
We  wish  it  onn  again  ;  the  present  pleasure, 
B;  rerotnljon  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:  she 's  good,  being  gone  ; 
The  hand  could  plock  her  hack  that  shov'd Iter  on. 
I  must  from  this  endionting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  hanns,  more  tlm  the  ills  I  know, 
Uy  idleiieee  doth  haUh. — How  now !  Enoharhns ! 

He-enter  Enobaxbuh. 

Eiro.  What's  yonr  pleasure,  sir? 
Akt,  I  must  with  haste  from  henc«. 


Eno.  Why,  thai,  we  kill  all  our  women.  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkind  ness  b  to  them ;  if  they 
suffer  oar  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Akt.  I  mnst  be  gone. 

Eno.  Underacompelliog*occasion,]et  women 
die  :  it  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching 
but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly ;  I  have 
seen  ber  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment : 
I  do  think  there  is  mettle  in  death,  which  commils 
some  loring  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity 
in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cimning  past  man's  thought. 

End.  Alack,  sir,  no ;  her  paesious  are  made  of 
nothing  hut  the  £nest  part  of  pure  love.  We  can- 
not call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears; 
they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs 
can  report :  this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her ;  if  it 
be,  she  makes  a  shower  of  run  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant.  Would  I  had  nevCT  seen  her ! 

Eko.  O,  sir,  you  hod  then  left  unseen  a  won- 
derfiil  piece  c^  work ;  which  not  to  have  been 
blessed  withal,  would  have  discredited  your  travel. 
Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 


irl 

Ant.  Fulvia  ii 
Eno.  Fulvia! 
Ant.  Dead. 


dead. 


(•)  OUleillnKiU.ai. 


ACT   I.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SOERI  IIL 


Eno.  Wliy,  sir,  give  the  gods  a  thankful 
saorifice.  Whea  it  pleiiseth  their  deities  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the 
tailors  of  the  earth ;  comforting  therein,  that  when 
old  rohes  are  worn  out,  there  are  mcmbji'S  to  make 
new.  If  there  were  no  more  women  but  Fulvia, 
tlien  had  you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be 
lamented  :  this  grief  is  crowned  with  consolation ; 
your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new  petticoat: — 
and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should 
water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the 
state 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

End.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you;  especially  that  of  Cleo- 
patra's, which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant,  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  broak 
The  cause  of  our  expedience "  to  the  queen, 
And  get  her  leave*  to  part.     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us  ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home.     Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Cassar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea:  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  groat,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  son  ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier :  whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger.     Much  is 

breeding, 
Whioh,  like  the  courser's  hair,^  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires  ° 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno.  I  shall  do 't.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  III.— 77*€  same.     Another  Boom  in  the 

same. 

Enter  Cleopatba,  Chabmian,  Iaas,  and 

Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Chab.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cjleo.  [To  Alex.]  See  where  he  is,  who's  with 
him,  what  he  does : — 


(•)  Old  text,  love.    Corrected  by  Pope. 

»  —  expedience—]  ErpedilioH. 

k  Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  &c.]  An  allusion  to  the  vnlfrar 
lupentition  that  a  horse  hair  left  in  water  or  dung  became  a  living 
aerpent. 
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I  did  not  send  you : — ^if  you  find  him  sad, 
Say. I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  quick,  and  return. 

[Exit  AlkXi 
Chab.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  lo?e  him 
dearly. 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleg.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not? 

Chab.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him 

in  nothing. 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool, — the  way  to 

lose  him. 
Chab.  Tempt  him   not  so   too  far:    I  wish, 
forbear ; ^ 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 
But  here  comes  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  am  sick  and  sullen. 


Enter  Antony. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  mj 
purpose, — 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall 
fall: 
It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen,— 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  farther  from  me. 

Ant.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there 's  some 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — ^You  may  go : 
Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  I 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, — 
I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  0,  never  was  there  quee« 

So  mightily  betray'd  !   yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine 
and  true. 
Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods, 
VV^ho  have  been  false  to  iTuivia  ?     Riotous  mad- 
ness. 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  rows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queeo, — 

Cleg.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  year 
going. 
But  bid  fiirewell,  and  go  :  when  you  su'd  staying. 


e  To  such  whose  place  Is  under  ns,  T«quirefl,  ftc]   Thft 
of  the  second  folio.    In  the  first,  we  have,-- 

**  To  such  whose  placet  under  ui  require,*  fte. 

d  I  wish,  forbear;]  I  commend  forbearaaiee. 


ACT  I.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCENB  II  r. 


Then  was  the  time  for  words :  no  going  then ; — 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes, 
BlisB  in  our  brows'  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor. 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven :  *  they  are  so  stilly 
Or  thoti,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  ttim'd  the  greatest  liar. 
Ant,  How  now,  lady ! 

Cleo.  I  would  I  had  thy  inches ;  thou  shouldst 

know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Akt.  Hear  me,  queen : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while ;  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use^  with  you.     Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords  :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port*  of  Home : 
Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  serupuious  faction:  the  hated,  grown  to 

strength. 
Are  newly-grown  to  love :  the  condcmn'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father*s  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thrived 
Up(Ki  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
Bj  any  desperate  change.     My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my 

goiug. 
Is  Folvia's  death. 
CuBO.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give 

me  freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness :— can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Airr.  She  'a  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils**  she  awak'd ;  at  the  last,  best,* 
See  when  and  where  she  died. 

Clso.  O,  most  false  love  I 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?    Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 
Akt.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to 

know 
The  purposes  I  bear;  which  are,  or  cease. 


*  —  a  nee  of  heairen :]  The  maanisg  ii  probably— o/  ditine 
mtnid,  or  origin, 

^  —  in  ase— ]  In  posstuicn. 

*  —  tie  port  of  Rome :]  The  gale  of  Rome. 
'  —  SBXboila— ]  TurmoiUt  commotione. 

*  at  the  last,  best. 

The  commentaton  inll have  the  word  best  to  relate  to  the  "good 
ad"  made  by  Polvia.  But  it  is  no  more  than  an  epithet  of 
cadcaimeDl  which  Antony  applies  to  Cleopatra; — read  at  your 
leiRire  the  troubles  she  awakened;  and  at  the  last,  mp  best  one, 
*w  when  and  where  she  died.  * 

'  I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well. 

Bo  Antony  loves.] 
Tiushss been  miseoncelved :  "So  Antony  loves  "  is  **A»  Antony 
bvcs^"  and  the  sexise  therefore, — My  health  is  as  fickle  as  the  lore 
«r  Antony. 

r  Jnd  gite  true  evidence  to  hie  lote,  &c.]  Mr.  Collier's  annota- 
tsr,  in  his  eagerness  to  confound  all  traces  of  our  early  language, 
would  poorly  read,  "  true  credence"  which,  like  many  of  his  ^ug- 
Vmiou,  is  very  specious  and  quite  wrong.  The  meaning  of 
Attony  is  this,—**  Forbear  these  taunts,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
v<Drld  your  eopfldence  in  my  love  by  submitting  it  freely  to  the 


As  you  shall  give  the  advice.     By  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence 
Thy  soldier-servant ;  making  peace  or  war 
As  thou  affect'st  I 

Cleg.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come  ! — 

But  let  it  be: — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well. 
So  Ajtttony  loves.' 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  .forbear ; 

And  give  true  evidence'  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleg.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'jthee,  turn  aside  and  weep  for  her  ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt.  .  Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling ;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You  '11  heat  my  blood  :  no  more ! 

Cleg.    You   can  do  better  yet;   but  this  is 
meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my*  sword, — 

Cleg.  And  target ! — Still  he  mends ; 

But    this    is    not    the    best :  —  look,    pr'ythee, 

Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Boman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chief.*' 

Ant.  I  *11  leave  you,  lady. 

Gleg.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 

Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that 's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  1  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  something  it  is  I  would,— 
O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  aU  forgotten  ! 

Ant.  But  that  your,  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleg.  'T  is  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  your  honour  calls  you  hence, 
Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly. 
And  all  the  gods  go  wiUi  you  I  upon  your  sword 


(*J  First  folio  omits,  my. 

trial  of  absence."  In  adopting  his  mythical  corrector's  "  excellent 
emendation,"  Mr.  Collier  had,  of  course,  forgotten  that  the  very 
phrase  rejected  may  be  found  in  another  of  these  plays,— 

**  Proceed  no  straiter  'gain»t  our  uncle  Glostcr, 
Than  fh>m  true  eiideuci',  of  good  e.Htcum, 
lie  be  approv'd,*'  &c.— Henry  VI,  Pt.  11.  Act  III.Sc.  2. 

h  How  thie  Herculean  Roman  does  become 

The  carriage  of  hie  chief.] 
The  old  and  every  modern  edition  risad,  "The  carriage  of  his 
chafe.'*  But  can  any  one  who  coi.siders  the  epithet  "  Herculean," 
which  Cleopatra  applies  to  Antony,  and  reads  the  following  extract 
from  Shakespeare's  authority,  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  pronounce 
chafe  a  silly  blunder  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor  for  "chief," 
meaning  Herciiles,  the  head  or  principal  of  the  house  of  the  An- 
tonli!  "  Now  it  had  bene  a  speech  of  old  time,  that  the  family  of 
the  AnloniJ  were  descended  from  one  Jnivn  the  son  of  Herculee, 
whereof  the  family  took  the  name.  Thi*  opinion  did  Antoniue 
eeeke  to  cor^firme  in  all  Ms  doinya :  not  only  resembling  him  in  the 
likeneue  of  hie  body^  at  we  hare  Maid  before,  but  aUo  in  the  wearing 
of  hie  garments.** — Life  of  Antonius.    North's  Plutarch. 
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A0T  I.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[sons  IT. 


Sit  laurel  Victory !  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Airr.  Let  us  go.     Come : 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away  1  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. — Rome.      An  Apartment  in 

Ceesai'**  Uoiise. 

Enter  Octavius  CjB&xUyreading a  letter,  Jjepidvb, 

and  Attendants. 

CiES.  You  may  see,  Lcpidus,  and  hencefoith 

know. 
It  is  not  Csesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our*  great  competitor :  from  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news : — he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  man -like 
Than  Cleopatra ;  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience, 
Or  vouchsaf'd*  to  think  he  had  partners.     You 

shall  find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  f  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  ;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchased  ;  what  he  cannot  change. 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

C^s.  You  are  too  indulgent.     Let  us  grant, 

't  is  not  amiss 
To  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With    knaves    that   smell   of   sweat;  say,  this 

becomes  him, — 
As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
WTiom  these  things  cannot  blemish, — yet  must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,**  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.     If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for 't :  *  but  to  confound  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as 

loud 
As  his  own  state  and  ours, — 't  is  to  be  chid 


(*)  First  folio,  vouchiafe* 


(t)  First  folio,  aMracU. 


>  Our  ffreml  competitor :]  So  He^h ;  the  old  text  having,  "  One 
great  competitor." 

b  —  his  Bulls, — ]  A  reading  snfrgcflled  by  Malone  in  lieu  of 
"fofflet,"  the  very  doubtful  Word  of  the  old  text. 

c  Call  on  him  for't :]   Call  him  to  account  for  it.    The  change, 
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Ajb  we  rate  boys,  who,  being  mature  in  know- 
ledge, 
Fawn  their  experience  to  their  present  plea^pre, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 
Lbp.  Here's  more  news. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  every 
hour, 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How't  is  abroad.     Fompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
And  it  appears  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

CiES.  I  should  have  known  no  less:— 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he  which  is  was  wbh'd  until  he  were : 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd  till  ne'er  vorth 

love. 
Comes  dear'd*  by  being  lack'd.     This  common 

body. 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying f  ihe  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  serve  them,  which  thej  ear'  snd 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on  't,  and  flush  youth  revolt: 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but 't  is  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Fompey's  name  strikes  more 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

C-Bs.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassails.  (     \^lieo  thou  onoe 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  sleVat 
Hirtius  and  Fansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  foughf  st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer :  thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at:  thy  palate  then 

did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge  ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st ;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  Imported  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  (^)  and  all  this 


(•)  Old  text, /ear'rf.    Corrected  by  Warbortoo. 

(t)  Old  text,  lacking.    Corrected  by  Theobald. 

C)  Old  text,  rasBaitm, 

**  Fall' on  him,"   &c.  of  Mr.  Collier*!  aanotator  ia  a 
dilution, 
d  —  thej/eai—']  They  plough. 
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(It  woonds  thine  honoor  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thj  cheek 
So  mnch  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  *T  is  pity  of  him. 

Gjbs.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
BriTe  him  to  Bome :  't  is  time  we  twain 
Did  show  om^selves  i'  the  field ;  and  to  that  end 
Assemble  we*  immediate  oomicil.     Pompey 
Tbrives  in  our  idleness. 

liEP.  To-moTTOw,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  fumish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  front  this  present  time. 

Cj£8.  Till  which  encounter, 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Pare  well,  my  lord ;  what  you  shall  know 
meantime 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

€.£8.  Doubt  not,  sir ; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE    V. — Alejcandria.      A    Room    in    the 

Falace. 

Enter  Oleopatba,  Chabmian,  Ibas,  and 

Mabdian. 

Cleo.  Charmian, — 

Char.  Madam. 

Cleg.  Ha,  ha! — Give  me  to  drink  mandra- 
gora. 

Char.  ^Miy,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of 
time. 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Chab.  You  think  of  him  too  mudu 

Cleo.  O,  't  is  treason ! 

Chab.  Madam,  I  troat  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch  Mardian  I 

Mab.  What's  your  highness' pleasure  ? 

Clio.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing ;  I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  anght  an  eunuch  has.     'Tis  weU  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  bJOTections  ? 

Mab.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Clbo.  Indeed! 


(•}  Pint  folio,  me, 

*  —  orient—]  Pellucid,  Ituirous,    See  note  (»),  p.  895. 

^  —  an  ann-guint  tieed, — ]  The  epithet "  arm-gaunt "  haa  been 
frnxtfal  of  eontroYeny.  Hanmer  reads  arm-girt;  Mason  suggeits, 
not  wihappUy,  termagant;  and  Mr.  Boaden,  arrogant.  If  the 
M^xnal  lection  be  genuine,  which  ve  doubt,  '* gaunt"  muit  be 
uderttood  to  nean  Jteree,  eager;  a  sense  it,  perhaps,  bean  in 
the  folkfwing  paacafe  from  Ben  Jonson's  *< Catiline,"  Act  III. 


Mab.  Not  in  deed,  madam;   for   I   can   do 

nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done : 
Yet  I  have  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O,  Charmian, 

"Wliere  thiuk'st  thou  he  is  now  ?     Stands  he,  or 

sits  he  ? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O,  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse!  for  wott'st  thou  whom  thou 

mov*Bt  ? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men. — He's  speaking  now, 
Or  murmuring,  Where's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ? 
For  so  he  calls  me : — now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison. — Think  on  me. 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  vrrinkled    deep,  in  time?     Broad-fronted 

Caisar, 
"VMien  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his   eyes  grow  in  my 

brow; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  asp^t,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Albxas. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail  I 

Cleo.    How    much    unlike    art    thou    Mark 
Antony ! 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  med'cine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient*  pearl: — ^his  speech    sticks  in  my 
heart. 

Clbo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

AuBX.  Good  friend,  quoth  he, 

Say,  the  firm  Roman  to  gi*eat  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyder ;  at  whose  foot, 
To  mend  the  petty  present^  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms  :  all  the  east, 
Say  thou,  shall  call  Iter  mistress.     So  he  nodded. 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt^  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have 

spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.* 


«* and  let 

His  own  gaunt  eagle  fly  at  him,  and  tire." 

•  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 

Was  beastly  dumb'd  by  him.] 

The  correction  of  "  dumb'd  "  for  dumbe,  the  reading  of  the  folio, 
vaa  made  by  Theobald,  and  is  countenanced  by  a  passage  in 
•*  Pericles,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1,—  (Gowek.) 

*'  Deep  clerks  she  dumbe ; "  &e. 
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AOT   I.] 

Clro.  What,  was  he  sad  or  merry? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between 
the  eilremea 
Of  hot  and  Cold,  ho  was  nor  sad  nor  merry. 

Gdeo.  O,  well-divided  disposition  ! — Note  him, 
Note  him,  good  Charmioo,  'tia  the  man ;  but  note 

him: 
He  was  not  sad,^for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his ;  he  was  not  merry, — 
Which  aeem'd  to  tell  them  bis  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  bis  joy ;  but  between  both : 
0,  heavenly  mingle ! — Be'at  thou  sod  or  merry. 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes 
So'  does  it  no  man*  else. — Mett'at  thou  my  posts  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers: 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 


ANTOMY  AMD  CLEOPATRA 


(•)  Oldta 


Cleo.  Who's  bom  that  dtj 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmiu. — 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas. — Did  I,  Charmito, 
Ever  love  Ciessr  so  ? 

Chab.  0,  that  brave  Ctesar  I 

Cleo.  Be  ehok'd  with  such  another  emphuul 
Say,  the  brave  Anion;/! 

Chas.  The  valiant  Ciesar ! 

Clko,  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teelli, 
If  thou  with  Cteaar  paragon  agun 
My  man  of  men  1 

Chab.  By  your  most  gracious  pardoo, 

I  sing  but  oRei  you. 

Cleo,  My  salad  days ; 

'U'hen  I  was  green  in  judgment,  cold  in  blood: 
To  say  aa  I  said  then  ! — But  come,  away : 
Get  me  ink  and  paper:  he  shall  have  crery  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I  'II  unpeople  Egypt. 

[Eieant. 


*^s 


SCENE  L— Mfs 


A  Room  in  Pompey's  HoJite. 


Enter  Pomfet,  Mekeciutb8,  atid  Mknas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  thej  sball'  aaaist 
The  deeds  of  jiuteet  meD. 

Menb.  Know,  worthy  Pompcy, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

FoH.    Whiles  we  are  Buitors  to  their  throne, 

Tbe  thing  we  sue  for. 

Ms»s.  We,  ignorant  of  ouraelrcfl, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Tknj  ns  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit, 
Sy  loeiDg  of  our  prayers. 

Pox.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  lore  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine  ; 
Mj  powers  are  crescent,''  and  my  auguring  hope 


lUind  Bill  iidanE  the  I 
eiukspHn't  div.  He  comi 
the  former  for  lli«  Iai 

sviid  tna  Hilrd  penoni  o 


Says  it  will  come  to  the  fiill.     Mark  Antony 

In  Egypt  sita  at  dinner,  and  will  make 

No  wai-s  without  doors :  Cassar  gets  money  where 

He  loses  hearts ;  Le]iidus  flatters  l>olh. 

Of  both  is  ilatter'd  ;  but  he  neither  lores. 

Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Cfesar  and  lypidus  are  in  the  field ; 
A  mighty  strength  thfy  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this?  'lis  false. 

Mbn.  From  Silvius,  ur. 

Pom.  He  dreams ;  I  know  they  are  in  Rome 
together, 
Looking  for  Antony.     But  all  the  charms  of  lore, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd  lip  ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  t 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts  ; 
Keep  his  brain  fuming ;  Epicurean  cooks 


Sa,i  II  will 
Tbeoba^d.fiirlhtiiki 
lubKquiDt  Edtun. 
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[SCBSB  a 


Sharpen  with  clojless  sauce  his  appetite  ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness — * 


Enter  VAimnTS. 

How  now,  Varrius  ? 

Vab,  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : — 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Eome 
Expected ;  since  he  went  from  Egypt^  'tis 
A  space  for  farther  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  hotter  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war:  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain :  hut  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er-lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope** 

Csesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife  that's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Oeesar ; 
His  hrother  warr'd*  upon  him^  although,  I  think, 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere   pregnant   they  should    square^  between 

themselves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  't  as  our  gods  will  have 't !     It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon<»  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  II. — ^Bome.    A  Boom  in  the  House  of 

Lepidus. 

Enter  Enobabbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  capUun 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

End.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself :  if  Ceesar  move  him, 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head, 


(*j  FiiBt  folio,  van'd. 

*  — —  maif  prorogue  hU  honour 

Sven  till  a  LttMd  dulnest—] 

Malone  would  have  "honour  "to  be  a  misprint  for  hour;  but, 
however  unauthorised,  Shakespeare  certainly  uses  "prorogue" 
hen,  aa  be  employs  it  in  "  Pericles,"  Act  V.  Sc.  l,^ 

**  — #nor  taken  sustenance, 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief,"— 
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And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave 't  to-day ! 

Lep.  'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

End.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in 't 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give 
way. 

End.  Not  if  the  smaU  oome  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  passion : 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.     Here  oomes 
The  noble  Antony. 


End. 


Enter  Antony  and  Venttdius. 
And  yonder  Csesar. 


Enter  Cjbsab,  Mecsnas,  and  Aqbippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Partiua ! 
Hark,  Yentidius. 

Gjes.  I  do  not  know,  Mecsenas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 
That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let 

not 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What's  amiss. 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds :  then,  noble  partners, — 
The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech, — 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  tenns, 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'T  is  spoken  wen. 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

Cjes.  Welcome  to  Home. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

C^s.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir. 

C-B8.  Nay,  then. 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  whidi  are 
not  so^ 
Or  being,  concern  you  not. 

Cjeb.  I  must  be  langhM  at. 

If,  or  for  nothing  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended ;  and  with  joa, 
Chiefly  i'the  world,  more  laugh'd  at,  thai  I  shooU 


in  the  sense  of  deaden  or  benumb, 

^  I  cannot  hope,  &c.]  As  in  our  early  language,  fo 
commonly  meant  to  eiag  or  waiit  so  to  kopeoa  some 
used  where  we  should  now  adopt  to  expeeU 

c  —  square-]  Quarrel. 

d  It  only  atanda 

Our  lives  upon — 1 

Our  existence  solely  dependa,  fte.,  or  it  b  incumbent 
lives'  sake,  &e. 


Aorn.] 
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Once  name  you  dcrogately,  when  to  sound  jour 

name 
It  not  concerned  me. 

A»T.  Mj  being  in  Egypt,  Cassar, 

What  was 't  to  you? 

Cjsa.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Home 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  jet,  if  you  there 
Did  pracdse  on*  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 
Ant.  How  intend  you,  practised  ? 

CfiS.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch   at  mine 
intent 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife  and  brother 
Made  wars  upon  me ;  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war.** 
Ant.  You    do    mistake    your    business ;    my 
brother  never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  inquire  it ; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports. 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not 

rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach, 
HaTing  alike  your  cause  ?     Of  this,  my  letters 
Before    did    satisfy    you.      If   you'll   patch    a 

quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not*  to  make  it  with, 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Cjes.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me ;  but 
Yon  patch'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on  % 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I,* 
Yonr  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Gould  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wara 
Which  fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o*  the  world  is  yours ;  which  with  a 

snaffle 
Ton  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Eno.  Would  we  had  aU  such  wives,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant.  So  much  uncurbable,  her  garboils,  Giesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience, — which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too, — 1  grieving  grant 
Bid  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

Cjm.  I  wrote  to  you 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 


•  —  pnetite  on—]  Plot  or  intriffue  against, 

^  and  their  contestation 

Was  theme  for  you,  you  were  the  word  of  war.] 

The  meaning  is  apparent,  though  the  constnictlon  ii  obscure  and 
fxiupa  oormpt.    We  ought  possibly  to  read. — 

"  ...  and  their  eonteitation 
Had  you  for  theme/'  &c. 


Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning :  but,  next  day, 
I  told  him  of  myself ;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  ask'd  him  pardon.     Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife  ;  if  we  contend, 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Cjbb,  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lrf.  8offc,  Caesar  I 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 

The  honour  's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it. — ^But,  on,  Ciesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath, — 

GiBS.  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid  when  I  rcquir'd 
them; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather ; 

And  then  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as    I 

may, 
I  '11  play  the  penitent  to  you ;  but  mine  honesty 
Shall    not    make    poor  my  greatness,  nor  my 

power 
Work  without  it.     Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'T  is  noble  spoken. 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no 
further 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep.  Worthily  spoken,  Mecsenas. 

End.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for 
the  instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more 
words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again:  you  shall 
have  time  to  wrangle  in  when  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do. 

Ant.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  Tliat  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence ;  therefore  speak 
no  more. 


e  As  waiter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  wUh^—']  The  nega- 
tive was  inserted  by  Rowe,  and  is  clearly  indisiiensable ;  but,  to 
satisfy  the  metre,  Shakespeare  may  have  adopted  the  old  form 
n'Aavtf  instead  otkave  not, — 

"  As  matter  whole  you  n'hatfe  to  make  it  with." 

So  likewise  in  "Henry  the  Fifth,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2,  where  the  ori- 
ginal has,  *'  —  for  they  are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that 
war  hath  entered,"  we  ought  probably  to  read,  "  n*kath  entered." 
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ACT  II.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[sdsn  iL 


Eno.  Go  to  then ;  j'our  considerate  stone.* 

C^8.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech :  for  't  cannot  be 
We  shall  i-emain  in  friendship,  our  conditions  * 
So  differing  in  their  acta.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to 

edge 
O'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

AoR.  Give  me  leave,  Ccesar, — 

C^s.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agb.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

C-iBS.  Say  not  so,*  Agrippa ; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproofs 
Were  well  deserved  of  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  man'ied,  Cajsar ;  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

AoB.  To  hold  you  in  pei'petual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife ;  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men ; 
Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.    By  this  mar- 
riage, 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great, 
And   all  great  fears,   which    now   import  their 

dangers. 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  tales,* 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths :  her  love  to  both 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both, 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke ; 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated.(l) 

Ant.  Will  Csesar  speak  ? 

Cjes.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  Agrippa^  he  it  so, 
To  make  this  good  ? 

CiES.  The  power  of  Cajsar, 

And  his  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  me  have  thy  hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and  from  this  hour, 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs  I 

(•)  Old  text,  »ay, 

%  — your  consideTate  stone.]  At  silent  at  a  stone  was  an  expres- 
sion  not  unusual  fonnerly,  and  the  words  in  the  text  may  here- 
after be  found  to  be  proverbial ;  at  present  they  are  inexplicable. 

b  _ conditions— ]  Dispositions,  natures;  thMSt  in  "Othello/* 
Act  II.  Sc.  I,—'* She's  fuU  of  most  blessed  condition,'*  and  again, 
Act  IV.  Sc.  1,— "and  then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition." 

e  tfour  reproof 

Were  veil  deserved  of  rashness.] 

Warburtoii's  emendation  of  the  old  reading,—"  your  proo/e,"  &c. 
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C^s.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  deai'ly :  let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms  and  our  hearts :  and  never 
Fly  off  om*  loves  again  ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen ! 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies  and  great 
Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him  only, 
Lost  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

liKP.  Time  calls  upon  'a : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought, 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

AxT.  Wliere  lies  he  ? 

Cjes.  About  the  Mount  Misenum.* 

Ant.  What  is  his  strength  by  land  ? 

C^s.  Groat  and  increasing :  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

Would  we  had  spoke  together !     Haste  we  fur  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  oui'selves  in  arms,  despatch  wc 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

Cjeb.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invito  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
WTiither  straight  I  '11  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  ufi,  Lepidos, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 
[Flourish.    ExevrU  Cjesau,  Ant.,  and  Lsfidtjs. 

AIec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

End.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Me- 
Cffinas ! — My  honourable  friwd,  Agrippa ! — 

Agb.  Good  Enobarbus ! 

Meg.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters 
are  so  well  digested.  You  stayed  well  by  it  in 
Egypt. 

End.  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  com- 
tenanoe,  and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mrg.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a 
breakfast,  and  but  twelve  persons  there!  is  thb 
true? 

End.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  vs 
had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which 
worthily  deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She 's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report 
be  square  to  her. 


(*)  Old  text,  MounUMesena. 

The  meaning  apparently  is,  The  reproof  yon  would  itcdte  wet| 
well  deserved  for  the  rashness  of  your  speech. 

d  intihs  would  be  talest 

Where  now  half  tales  be  ituihsil 

Theobald,  to  perfect  the  metre,  inserted  A«l, — 

" would  be  but  talet,"  &c. ; 

and  Steevens,  for  the  same  purpose,  proposed, — "«f  talea."    Tet 
the  remedy  most  accordant  with  the  poet'^  manner  is  to  irad,— 

" truths  would  be  katfXalc^ 

Where  now  half  talcs  be  truths." 


ICT  Uj 


Al^TONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scene  ilc. 


Eno.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she 
parsed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cjdnus. 

Age.  There  she  appeared  indeed ;  or  mj  re- 
porter devised  well  for  her. 

]ifo.  I  will  tell  you. 
The  barge  she  pat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Burnt  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Puiple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them;  the  oars 

were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.   For  her  own  person^ 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  h^  pavilion,  (cloth-of-gold  of  tissue)  • 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  &ncy  outwork  nature :  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers-colour'd  fans^  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow*  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool, 
Aod  what  they  undid,  did.** 
Agb.  O,  rare  for  Antony  ! 

£no.  Her  gentlewomen^  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids^  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  made  their  bends  adomings :®  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Sirell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  'n  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
\^liistliog  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  naturc.(2) 
Aoa.  Rare  Egyptian ! 

£ro.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  scut  to  hcr^ 
Invited  h^  to  supper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated :  our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  No  woman  heard  speak, 
Bebg  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast, 


(•)  Old  text,  ghve. 

*  -^ehfk-of-gold of  Uuue)—']  That  is*  rloth-of-gold  on  aRTonnd 
flftiMoe.  The  ezpreation  so  r.-peatedly  oxum  in  early  English 
books  that  we  cannot  imagine  how  any  one  familiar  with  such 
Kadiag  can  hare  miased  it.  And  yet  Mr.  Coll  er,  adopting  the 
■odemltttion  of  his  annotatur —"  cloth  of  gold  and  t  ssue," 
•bMrres  with  incredible  simplicity  that  *'  *  cloth  of  gold  of  tissue,' 
M  it  stands  in  the  old  copies,  is  nonsenie;  it  could  not  be  cloth 
•r  gold  if  it  weie  o/ tissue.'*! 

^  To  glow  the  delieaU  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

And  what  ihe$  undid,  did.] 

Johasca  make*  viception  to  the  last  phrase,  and  would  read,— > 

•«  And  what  they  did,  undid  ;" 
ve  should  prefer, — 

•«  And  what  they  undy'd,  dy*d, " 

i  flat  is,  while  diminishing  the  colour  of  Cleopatra's  cheeks,  by 
i  caoliag  them,  they  reflected  a  new  glow  from  the  warmth  of  their 
i    ova  tikts. 


And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agb.  Boyal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Csesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed  ; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropped. 

End.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street ; 
And    having    lost  her  breath,  she   spoke,  and 

panted, 
That  she  did  make  defect  perfection, 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Meg.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Never ;  he  will  not ; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stole 
Her  infinite  variety  :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed ;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies :  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priesta 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agk.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
WTiilst  you  abide  here. 

End.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE  111,—TIie  same,     A  Boom  in  C^sar'* 

House, 

Enter  C^sab,  Antony,  Octavia  hettoeen  ihern^ 

and  Attendants. 

Ant.    The  world  and   my  great    office   will 
sometimes 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

OcTA.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 


«  —  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 

And  made  their  bends  adornings :] 

The  disputation  on  this  crux  in  the  Fariorum  extends  over  six 
closely  printed  pages,  and  though  amusing,  is  not  very  instructive. 
For  "  tended  her  i'  the  eyes," — which,  if  it  have  any  sense,  must 
signify  waited  upon  her  in  her  sight, — Mason  proposed  "  tended  her 
i*  the  guise,**  that  is,  the  guise  of  mermaids,  understanding  "  their 
bends  which  they  made  adoiningt"  to  mean  ihe  caudal  appendages 
which  common  opinion  has  always  assigned  to  the  descendants  of 
Nereus  1  This  is  sufllcienUy  absurd,  and  has  been  mercilessly 
ridiculed  bv  Steevens.  Warburton's  suggestion  to  read  adorings 
for  "  adornings "  is  of  a  very  diffwrent  character.  By  adopting 
this  likely  substitution,  and  suppo&ing  the  not  improbable  trans* 
position  of  *'eyes"  and  "beads,"  we  may  at  least  obtain  a 
meaning : — 

" tended  her  i'  the  bends. 

And  made  their  eyes  adorings.** 

It  may  count  for  something,  though  not  much,  in  favour  of  the 
transposition  we  assume,  that  iu  "  Pericles,"  Act  II.  Se.  4,  we 
find,— 

*<  That  all  those  eyes  ador*d  them." 
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Ant.  Good  niglit,  wr. — Mj  Octavia, 

Bend  not  mj  bicmiahea  in  tlie  world's  report  i 
I  hare  not  kept  mj  square  ;  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  dooo  bj  the  rule.     Qood  night,  dear 
lady.— 
OcTA.  Good  night,  air.* 
Cxa.  Good  night. 

[Hxeunt  CS3AE  and  Octavia. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah, — you  do  wish  yourself  in 
Egypt? 

Sooth.  Would  I  had  nerer  come  from  thence, 
nor  you  thither ! 

Am.  If  you  cnn,  your  reason  ? 

Sooth.  I  see  it  in  my  motion,  havo  it  not  in 
my  tongue :  but  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ant.  Say  to  me, 
\MiOse  fortunes  shall    rise  higher,   Ctesar's  or 

Sooth.  Ctesar'a, 
Therefore,  O  Atilonj,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  demon  (that  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 

■  aaDd  night,  ill.]    Ss  the  iccond  folloi  la  the  flnt,  time 

t  Becoinri  ■  Fcor,— 1    The  pnnontBcillpn  ot  ft»t  rendcn  th> 
paisagimon  poeliuli  but  It  iviy  be  qucilioiied,»ii>lileilnglhe 


Wliere  Cfesar's  is  not ;  but,  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fenr,''  as  being  o'erpower'd ;  iho^bte 
Make  apace  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  thta  no  more. 

SooiH.  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  when 
to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose  ;  and,  of  that  natural  loA, 
He   beats    thee   'gainst    the    odda :    thy  IwM 

thickens 
When  he  shinee  by :  I  say  agiun,  thy  spirit 
la  nil  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,*  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thte  gone  : 

Say  to  Ventidlua  I  would  speak  witli  him  : — 

lExit  Soothsaj-er. 
He  shall  to  Farthia. — Be  it  art  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true  i  the  veij  dice  ob«y  bun ; 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cuuning  &bt> 
Under  his  chance  :  if  we  draw  lota,  he  speeds ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  bis  quails  ertf 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.(S)     I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  moke  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 
1'  the  east  my  pleasure  lies. — 

(•)  Old  text,  alMf. 


ACT  n.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SOENE  y. 


Enter  Venttdius. 


O,  come^  VentidiuB, 
You  must  to  Farthia :  your  commission 's  ready ; 
Follow  me,  and  receivo  it.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Lbpidus,  Mbcjenas,  and  Aosipfa. 

Lef.  Trouble  yourselYes  no  further :  pray  you> 
hasten 
Your  generalB  after. 

AeB.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

WUl  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we  '11  follow. 

Lkp.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewelL 

Mec.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  Mount* 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lsp.  Your  i^ftj  IS  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You  '11  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Msc,  Agb.  Sir,  good  success  I 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  V. — ^Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Clbopatra,  Chabuian,  Ibas,  and 

AXEXAS. 

Cleg.  Give  me  some  music; — ^music,   moody 
:food 
Of  us  tiiat  trade  in  lore. 
Att,  The  music,  ho ! 

Enter  Mabdian. 

Clbo.  Let  it  alone ;  let  us  to  billiards : 
Crane,  Charmian. 

Chab.  My  arm  is  sore;  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Clbo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd 
As  with  a  woman. — Come,  you  '11  play  with  me, 
ar? 

Mab.  As  wen  as  I  can,  madam. 


*  ~  be  at  Moant— ]  Mount  Misenmn.  The  second  folio 
Rad«,— '*at  tkt  Mount." 

^  —  his  tword  Philippan.]  The  sirord  so  named  after  the 
peat  battle  of  Philippi. 

*  Bam  tho%t  &C.]  Hanmerwas  of  opinion  Shakespeare  wrote, 
7-*'  Bmin  thou,**  &c.  Assuredly  not ;  the  expression  in  the  text 
■  otnte  characteristic  of  the  speaker. 

<  Be  ftee  and  healthfU— so  tart  a  ftvour,  ftc]    Some  editors, 
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Cleg.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though 't 
come  too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I  'D  none  now : — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — we  '11  to  the  river :  there, 
My  music  playing  far  oflF,  I  will  betray 
TawDy-finn'd*  ibhes ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I  '11  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  AJiy  ha  I  you  We  cauglU, 

Chab.  'T  was  merry  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling  ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up.  W 

Clbo.  That  time, — O,  times  !— 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience ;  and  next  mom. 
Ere  tibe  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  manties  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.^ 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

O,  from  Italy ! 
Bam^  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleg.  Antony's  dead ! — If  thou  say  so,  villain. 
Thou  kill'st  thy  mistress  :  but,  well  and  free  1 
If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss, — a  hand  tiiat  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleg.  Why,  there  's.more  gold.     But,  siirah, 
mark ;  we  use 
To  say  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee  wiU  I  melt  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess.  Good  madtun,  hear  me. 

Cleg.  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there 's  no  goodness  in  thy  face :  if  Antony 
Be  free  and  healthful — ^so  tart  a  favour*^ 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings ! .   If  not  well, 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  Fury  crown'd  with 

snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  ®  man. 

Mess.  Will 't  please  you  hear  me 

Cleg.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou 
speak'st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say  Antony  lives,  'tis  well ; 
Or  friends  with  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 


(*)  Old  text,  T^wnyfine. 

after  Hanmer,  print,—"  why  so  tart  a  fevour,"  &c. 

o  —  a  formal  manJ]     A  compoted,  gober-minded  man. 
in  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1,— 

"  With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  ^yers. 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  smu  again." 


Thvs 


■ 


I  'II  Bet  thee  in  a  ehower  of  gold,  and  bail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mbbb.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Clko.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Ctesar. 

Clbo.  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 

MsBB.  Crsbt  and  he  are  greater  friends  than 

Clbo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mbbb.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Olbo.  I  do  Dot  like  bat  y«t,  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  ;  fie  upon  hut  yd! 
But  yee  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstroUB  malefactor.     Pr'ytbee,  friend. 
Four  oat  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and  bad  together:  he's  friends  wilb 

Cffisar; 
III  state  of  health  tJiou  say'st ;  and  thou  Bay'st  free. 

Mbbb.  Free,   madam  !   no,   I   made   no  such 
report: 
He  'b  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mrs8.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

C'lzo.  I  am  pale,  CharmiaD. 


Mebb.  Madam,  be  'a  married  to  Octavia. 
Gleo.  Themost  infectious  pestilence DpcD  thee! 
[Siriht  him  domL 
Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 
Cleo.  WLat  say  you  ? — Hence, 

[^Slrtia  hm  tu/ain. 
Horrible  villain  !  or  I  'II  gpum  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me ;  I  'II  unhair  thy  head  ; 

[She  hale*  him  up  and  datm. 
Thou  shalt  be  vbipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 

Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mkss.  Qraciotis  madam, 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say  't  is  not  so,  a  province  I  wiD  gi« 
thee. 
And   make   thy  fortunes  proud:  the  blow  iboa 

Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  bedde 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Bogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[/Miwf  a  inifi. 


•T- 


ACT  IL] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[bcfne  ti. 


Mess.  Kaj,  then  T 11  run. — 
What  mean  jou,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fanlt. 

[Exit. 
Ceab.  Good    madam,    keep    yourself   within 
yourself; 
The  man  is  innocent.    ■ 
Clbo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder- 
bolt.— 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile !  and  kindly  creatures 
Tom  all  to  serpents  ! — Call  the  slave  again : — 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him  : — call ! 
Crab.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 
CiEO.  I  will  not  hurt  him  : — 

[Exit  Chabmian. 
These  hands  do  lack  nobility  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 
Hare  giren  myself  the  cause. — 


Re-enier  Chabmian  and  Messenger. 

Come  hither,  sir. 
Thoogh  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news :  give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues  ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Tbemselres,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do 
If  thou  again  say  Yes. 

Mess.  He 's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee  I  dost  thou  hold 
there  still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  O,  T  would  thou  didst, 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  dstem  for  scaed'd  snakes !     Go,  get  thee  hence : 
Hiadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thoa  wonldst  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  man*ied  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Clbo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  Take  no  offence  that  I  would  not  offend 
you: 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal :  he 's  married  to  Octavia. 

Clbo.  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave 
of  thee, 
That  art  not  what  thou'rt  sure  of!* — Get  thee 

hence : 
The  mercfaaDdise  which  thou  hast  brought  from 
Borne 


•  Tbat  lot  not  what  thoa  'rt  sure  of  1— ]    Mason's  arrangement 
«rtlibpaange,-> 

•*  ThM  art  not !— What  ?  thou  'rt  sure  ofH  t " 
it  VRfenred  hy  Bteerens  and  some  later  editors ;  but  the  simple 
propoaed,   though  not  adopted,   by  M  alone,  is   more 


"  Thai  art  not  what  thou'rt  $ore  of! " 
Thoagh  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  ether  wsf  'i  a  Mars. — ] 
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Are  all  too  dear  for  me  ;  lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'em  !  \_Exit  Messenger. 

Ohab.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleg.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd 

Csesar. 
Chab.  Many  times,  madnm. 
Clbo.  Lam  paid  for*t  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence ; 

I  faint : — O,  Iras,  Charmian  ! — 't  is  no  matter. — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years, 
Her  inclination  ;  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair : — ^bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[Exit  Alex  AS. 
Let  him  for  ever  go : — ^let  him  not—Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gbrgon, 
The  other  way 's  a  Mars.** — Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Maeman. 
Bring  me  word  how  tall  she  is. — Pity  me,  Char- 
mian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me. — ^Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[EoceunL 


SCENE  \l.—Near  Misenum. 

Flourish.  Enter  Pompey  and  Men  as  from  one 
side,  with  drum  and  trumpet ;  from  the  other, 
CiGSAB,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Enobabbus, 
MEC-aBNAS,  with  Soldiers  marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  befoi-e  we  fight. 

C-SES.  ^lost  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words  ;  and  therefore  have 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  vou  all  three. 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want. 
Having  a  son  and  friends ;  since  Julius  CsBsar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was 't 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  to  conspire  ?  and  what 
Made  the^  all-honour' d,  honest  Eoman,  Brutus, 
With  the    arm'd    rest,    courtiers    of   beauteous 
freedom, 


An  allncion  to  the  "  double  "  pictures  in  yogne  formerly,  of  which 
Burton  tsf%y — "  Like  those  double  or  turning  pictures ;  stand 
before  which  you  see  a  fair  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape,  on  the 
other  an  owl.'^    And  Chapman,  in  "  AU  Fools,"  Act  I.  8c.  1,— 

**  But  like  a  couaening  picture,  which  one  woff 
Show*  like  0  crow,  an**tlt*r  like  a  swan.** 

c  Made  the  all-honovr'd,  8rc.]    "The"  is  Inserted  from  the 
second  folio. 
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ACT  II.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scsn  n. 


To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?    And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  mj  navy ;  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Eome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C^s.  Take  your  time. 

Ant,  Thou  canst  not  fear'  us,  Pompey,  with  thy 
sails,  [know'st 

We'll   speak  with   thee  at  sea:  at  land,  thou 
How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'er-count  me  of  my  father's  house  ;^ 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Eemain  in 't  as  thou  mayst 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us 

(For  this  is  fix)m  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

C^s.  There 's  the  point. 

Ant,  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

C^s.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

PoH.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Hid  all  tibe  sea  of  pirates ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Home ;  this  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targes  undinted. 

C.B8.,  Ant.,  Lbp.  That 's  our  offer. 
Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer :  but  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience. — ^Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know. 
When  Caesar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows. 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks 
WTiich  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand  : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 

Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks 
to  you. 
That  caird  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hither  ; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by 't. 

C^s.  Since  I  saw  you  last. 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  Fortune  casts  upon  my  face ; 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 


*  Thou  canst  not  Tear  vs,  Sec]    Thou  canst  not  affright  us. 

h  —  my  fother's  bouse ;]  The  circumstance  to  -which  this  taunt 
refers  is  told  in  North's  Plutarch:— "Afterwards,  when  Pompey's 
house  was  put  to  open  sale,  Ajitonius  bought  it ;  but  when  they 
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Pom.  I  hope  so,Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed; 
I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

C^s.  That's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We'U  feast  each  other  ere  we  part;  and  let's 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompej. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first  or  last, 

your  fine  Egyptian  cookery  shall  have  tiie  fame. 

I  have  heard  that  Julius  Cseaar  grew  hi  with 

feaatiug  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 
Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,*  sir. 
Ant.  And  fiiir  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard : — 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 
Eno.  No  more  of  that : — he  did  so. 
Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Eno.  a  certain  queen  to  Csesar  in  a  mattresB. 
Pom.  I  know  thee  now:  how  fi&r'st  thou,  soldier? 
Eno.  Well; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for  I  perceive 
Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand ; 

I  never  hated  thee :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lo/d  you  much ;  but  I  have  prais'd  ye, 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  iH  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords  ? 

CiBs.,  Ant.,  Lep.       Show  us  the  way,  sir. 
Pom.  Come. 

[^Exeunt  all  except  Menas  and  Enobjlrbus. 
Men.  lA&ide.']  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er 
have  made  this  treaty. — ^You  and  I  have  known,  sir. 
Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 
Men.  We  have,  sir. 
End.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 
Men.  And  you  by  land. 
Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  pnuse  me ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 
Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 
Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  year 
own  safety ;  you  have  been  a  great  thidf  by  sea. 
Men.  And  you  by  land. 
Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.    But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menaa :  if  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

Men.  All  men's  fisbces  are  true,  whataoe^a  their 
hands  are. 


(*)  Old  text,  meaning.    Corrected  by  Heai^ 

asked  him  money  for  it, he  made  it  very  itnuinfeiand 
with  them.*' 


ACT  IL] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCEKE  YII. 


£no.  Bat  there  is  never  a  fiur  woman  has  a  true 
&ee. 

Men.  No  slander ;  they  steal  heiurts. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to 
a  drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away 
faisfartune. 

£ko.  If  he  do^  sure,  he  cannot  weep 't  hack 
Again. 

Men.  YouVe  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mflik  Antony  here.  Pray  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra? 

£no.  Cesar's  sister  is  called  Octavia. 

Men.  True>  sir;  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius 
MaroellQs. 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus 
ABtonios. 

Men.  Pray  ye,  sir  ? 

Eno.  Tis  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Csesar  and  he  for  ever  knit 
together. 

Eno.  If  I  were  hound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
vodd  not  prophesy  so. 

Men.  I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  maniage  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find,  the 
band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together 
wiQ  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity :  Octavia 
is  of  a  holy,  cold,  and  stUl  conversation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

Eno.  Not  he  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is 
Mark  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish 
again :  then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the 
fire  up  in  Csesar ;  and,  as  I  sud  before,  that  which 
is  the  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove  the  im- 
mediate au^r  of  their  variance.  Aiitony  wiU  use 
bis  affecdon  where  it  is ;  he  married  but  his  occa- 
sion here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?    I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir;  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come,  let's  away.  {^Exeunt, 


SCENE  YII.— On  hoard  Pompey'*  Galley, 
lying  of  Misenum. 

A  hanqud  $et  out.  Servants  attending.    Music, 

1  SsBY.  Here  they'll  be,  man.  Some  o'  their 
plants*  are  ill-rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i'  the 
woiid  will  hlow  them  down. 


a  .plants — ^]  An  equivoque;  "plants"  being  used  here, 
kciUes  it*  ordiniuy  meaning,  for  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

^  —  ahnt-drink.3  According  to  Warburton, '*  That  liquor  of 
*noUter*«  share  which  his  companion  drinks  to  ease  him." 


2  Srbv.  LepiduB  is  high-coloured. 

1  Sert.  Theyhave  made  him  drink  alms- drink .^ 

2  Skbv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dis- 
position,®  he  cries  out,  no  more;  reconciles  them  to 
his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Sesv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  hetween 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2  Sebv.  Why  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
men's  fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that 
will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partisan^  I  could  not^ 
heave. 

1  Sebv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  in 't,  are  the  holes  where 
eyes  should  he,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 


Sennet.  Enter  C-bsab,  Antony,  Pompey, 
Lepidus,  Aqbipfa,  MECiBKAS,  Enobabbus, 
Menas,  vnth  other  Captains. 

Ant.  [ !ro  Cjbsab.]  Thus  do  they,  sir:   they 
take  the  flow  o'the  Nile  (6) 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow.     The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep.  You  've  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of 
your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your 
crocodile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine !  A  health  to 
Lepidus ! 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I'll 
ne'er  out. 

Eno.  [Aside,"]  Not  till  you  have  slept ;  I  fear 
me  you  'U  be  in  till  then. 

lip.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard  the  Ptolemies' 
pyramises  are  very  goodly  things ;  without  contra- 
diction, I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  [Aside  to  Pom.]  Pompey,  a  word. 

Pom.  [Aside  to  Men.]  Say  in  mine  ear :  what 
is't? 

Men.  [Aside  to  Pom.]  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do 
beseech  thee,  captain. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom,  [Aside  to  Men.]  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 
This  wine  for  Lepidus  I 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 


e  —  hy  the  disposition,—]  A  very  questionable  expression. 
We  ought  perhaps  to  read,— "1^  the  disputation"  that  is,  en  Me 
conirovertjf. 

^  —  a  partisan — ]    A  weapon,  half  pike  and  half  halberd. 
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broad  as  it  hath  breadth  :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is, 
and  moves  with  it  own  organs :  it  lives  by  that 
which  noorisheth  it ;  and  the  elements  once  out  of 
it^  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 

AlNt.  Of  it  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'T  is  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'T  is  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

C^s.  [^Aside  to  Ant.]     Will  this  description 
satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  [Aside  to  C^s.]    With  the  health  that 
Pompey  gives  him,  else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [^Aside  to  Men.]  Go  hang,  sir,  hang  I 
TeU  me  of  that  ?  away ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — ^W'here's  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 

Men.  [Aside  to  Pom.]  If  for  the  sake  of  merit 
thou  wilt  hear  me^ 
Kise  from  thy  stool. 


Pom. 


I  think  thou'i*t  mad. 
BiseSf  and  walks  aside. 


[Aside  to  Men. 
The  matter  ? 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith. 
What 's  else  to  say  ? — 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quicksands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for*  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thqu  ? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ? 
That's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be  ? 

Men.  But  entertain  it, 

And,  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cap. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inchps, 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha't. 

Pom.  Show  mo  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world -sharers,  these  compe- 
titor, 
Are  in  thy  vessel :  let  me  cut  the  cable  ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats  ; 
All  there  ^  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  have  done. 

And  not  have  spoke  on  *t !    In  me  'tis  villany ; 
In  thee 't  had  been  good  service.  Thou  must  know, 
'T  is  not  my  profit  tliat  does  lead  mine  honour ; 


A  —  for  t/ou  Kink.]  Here,  possibly,  as  in  two  or  three  other 
instances,  "  for"  is  a  misprint  of  fore. 

^  All  there  is  t'line.}  Southern  changed  this  to  "  All  tken,*'  &c., 
and  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  availed  himself  of  the  alteration. 

c  Strike  the  vetMtU, — ]  To  strike  means  to  tap,  to  broaeht  or 
pierce  a  cask. 

d  Possess  i^  I'll  make  answer:]  There  is  some  amhigulty  in  the 
word  "  possess,"  wnich,  if  not  a  misprint,  is  eraplo]red  here  in  a 
sense  we  are  unaccastomed  to;  but  the  meaning  of  the  paasage 
la  plain  enough.  In  former  days  it  was  the  practioe,  when  one 
good  fallow  drank  to  another,  for  the  latter  to  *<  do  him  right  '\  by 
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Mine  honour,  it.    Bepent  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  80  betrayed  thine  act :  being  done  unknovm, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.(6)     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  [Aside,"]  For  this,  I  '11  never  follow  thy 
pall'd  fortunes  more. — 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take  when  once 't  is  offered, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  L^idus ! 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I'll  pledge  it  for  him, 
Pompey. 

Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome ! 

Pom.  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

End.  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Pointing  to  the  Attendant  who  carries  of 

Lepidus. 

Men.  WTiy? 

Eno.  'A  bears  the  third  part  of  the  world,  man ; 
see'st  not  ?  [it  were  all. 

Men.  The  third  part,  then,  is  *  dnmk :  would 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels  ! 

Eno.  Drink  thou ;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike °  the  veesels, 
hoi- 
Here  is  to  Cassar. 

CiBS.  I  could  well  forbear 't. 

It's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  mj  brain 
And  it  grows  t  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

C^s.  Possess  it,  I'll  make  answer :  ^ 
But  I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days. 
Than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  [To  Antony.]   Ha,  my  brave  emperor ! 
Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  Let 's  ha 't,  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands, 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  oar  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music : — 
The  while  I'll  place  you:  then  the  boy  shall  sing; 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear  t  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  plays,     Enobabbus  places  them  hand 

in  liand. 


( • )  Old  text,  then  he  is.  ( f )  First  foUo,  ^rsv. 

({)  Old  text,  beat.    Corrected  by  Theobftid. 

Imbibing  a  quantity  of  wine  equal  Co  that  quaffed  by  the  he^th- 
girer.  Antony  proposes  a  health  to  Cesar,  but  Ctnstx  endcavosn 
to  excuse  liimseif,  whereupon  Antony  urges  him  by  sayiog,  **  Be 
a  child  o'  the  time,"  i.e.  do  as  others  do  ;  indulge  /«r  4Mic«.  Gcscr 
then  consents  to  pledge  the  health,  and  say«  '*  pese#e»  it,**  er 
propose  it,— I'll  do  it  Justice.  Mr.  CoUicr't  annotator 
that  we  should  x»ad,  '•  Profess  it,"  ftc 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Song. 


Come,  tAou  monarch  of  (he  vine, 
Flumpy  BaechtLt  with  pink  eyne  !  * 
In  thy  volt  our  oartt  be  drouin'd  ; 
With  thy  grapti  our  hain  he  erouni'd; 

.        f  Cup  to,  tilt  tlie  icorld  go  round; 
\  Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round! 

C*8.  What  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good 

night. — Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  jou  off;  our  gr&Ter  businesa 
FrowDS  at  this  levity, — Gentle  lords,  k't's  part ; 
Yoa  Bee  we  have  btirat  our  cheeks :  aii-ong  Eiio- 

barb 
li  weaker  than  the  vine ;  aod  mine  own  tongue 
^ita  what  it   speaks :    the    wild  diagube  hath 


— pitik  ft  n    SmiUI  ri 
Hi*.]    bTthaiudTRl 


Antick'd  UB  all.    What  needs  more  words?    Good 

Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pou.  I'll  try  you  on  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir  :  give 's  your  hand. 
Pom.  O.Antony,  you  have  mjfether'fl  house, — 
But  what  ?   we  are  friends  :  Come  down  into  the 
boat. 
Eno,  Take  heed  yon  &II  not.— 

\_Exeunt  Pompby,  Ckbah,  Aktony,  and 
Attendants. 

M6nas,  I  'U  not  on  shore. 
Men.*  No,  to  my  cabin. — 
These  drums ! — these  trumpets,  flutes  !  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  sound  and   be  haog'd ! 
sound  out ! 

\_A  flourish  of  trumpets,  with  drumt. 
Eno.  Ho  !  says  'a. — There's  my  cap, 
Mbk.  Ho  ! — noble  captain,  come.        [Exemit, 


SC£N£  I.    A  Plain  m  Sjria. 


EnUr  Ventidiub  in  triumph,  with  Silics,  ami 
other  Kumana,  Offiecra  and  Soldiers:  l/ie 
dead  body  of  Facobus  borne  before  him.. 

Ybh.  Now,  darting  Partbia,  art  thou  eti-uck; 
and  now 
PleasM  fortune  does  of  Morcua  Crassua'  death 
Make  me  reTengcr. — Bear  the  king's  son'a  bodj 
Before  our  army.— -Thy  PoconiB,  Orodea," 
Fays  th!a  for  Alarcua  Craaaus. 

SiL.  Noble  Ventidiua, 

'Whilat  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm, 
The  fiigitive    Partliiana    follow;    apur    through 

Meaopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 

The  routed  fly ;  ao  thy  grand  captain,  Antony, 


Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlanda  on  thy  head. 

Vbn.  0,  SUiua,  Silius  I 

I  have  done  enough  :  a  lower  place,  note  well, 
May   make   too   great  an   act ;   for  learn  thia, 

Silius,— 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame  when  him  we  aerrc  'a 

Gffiaai'  and  Antony  have  ever  won 

More  in  their  officer  than  person:  Sossius, 

One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lientenaQt, 

For  quick  accumulation  of  renown, 

Which  he  achicv'd  by  the  minute,  loat  his  iavm- 

Who  doca  i'  the  wara  more  than  bis  captain  can, 

Becomee  hia  captain'a  captain  ;  and  ambition, 

The  soldier'a  virtue,  lalJicr  makes  choice  of  lost. 

Than  gain  which  darkens  him. 

I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonins  good. 


ACT  riL] 
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[scene  il 


But 't  would  offend  bim  ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

SiL.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants'  scarce  distinction.     Thou  wilt  write  to 
Antony? 

Yex.  I IJ  humbly  signify  what  in  bis  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne*er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Farthia 
We  bare  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

SiL.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Yen.  He  purposeth  to  Athens :  whither  with 
what  haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  's  will  permit, 
We  shall  appear  before  him. — On  there  !  pass 
along !  [^ExeurU. 


SCENE    n. — ^Bome.     An    Ante-CIiamher    in 

CiB8ar*«  Mouse. 

Enter  Agrifpa  and  ENOBASBrs,  meeting. 

AoB,  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 
£iro.  They  have  dispatch'd  with  Pompey,  he  is 
gone; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Bome ;  Caesar  is  sad ;  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 
AoR.  'T  is  a  noble  Lepidus. 

£no.  a  Yerj  fine  one :  O,  how  he  loves  Ctesar ! 
Ao&.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark 

Antony! 
Ewo.  CfBsar  ?   Why,  he 's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 
Age.  What  'b  Antony  ?  The  god  of  Jupiter. 
£xo.  Spake   yon  of  Csesar  ?     Ho  I  the  non- 
pareil! 
Age.  O,  Antony !  O,  thou  Arabian  bu*d  ! 
Esc.  Would  you  praise  Ciesar,  say, — Ccemr ; 

— ^go  no  further. 
Age.  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excellent 

praises. 
Ewo.  But  he  loves  Csesar  best ; — ^yet  he  loves 
Antony : 
Ho !  hearts,  tongues^  figures,*  scribes,  bards,  poets, 
cannot 


(•)  Old  text, /^r«. 

*  Grants  tcarce  distinction.]  The  meaning  aeems  to  be,  as 
warburtoB  was  the  first  to  ehow,— Thou  hast  that,  {ttitdom,  or 
pndtmee)  wanting  which  a  soldier  shows  himself  hardly  better 
titan  bis  senseless  sword.  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  it  should  be 
«b«tved,  would  read,— 

' '  Oains  scarce  distinction."    ■ 

^—ki$  shards,—]  lHasealg  wings.    So  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act  III. 
8c.  S,— 

••  The  akard-borwe  beetle,*'  Src. 
t  •—  band.]  That  is,  bond. 


Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number, — ^ho ! — 
His  love  to  Antony.     But  as  for  Ceesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder ! 

Age.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,*'  and  he  their  beetle. 
So, —  [Trumpets. 

This  is  to  horse. — ^Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Aqb.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  fare- 
well. [Agbip.  and  Enob.  retire. 


Enter  C^esae,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  No  further,  sir. 

CiES.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself; 
Use  me  well  in  't. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest 

band^ 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  buildcd,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  lov'd  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 
«  Cjes.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find. 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,^  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear:  so,  the  gods  keep 

you, 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Bomans  serve  your  ends  ! 

We  will  here  part. 

C^s.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well. 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,*^  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  I  fiure  thee  well. 

Octa.  My  noble  brother  ! — 

Ant.  The  April 's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's 
spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Octa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ; 
and — 

C^s.  What, 

Octavia  ? 

Octa.  I  '11  teU  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor 
can 


d  —  curious, — ]  Over  punetilioiu,  or  aerHpulcu*. 

e  The  elements  be  kind,  &c.]  Johnson's  explanation  of  this 
wish, —  "May  the  elements  of  the  body,  or  principles  of  life, 
maintain  such  proportion  and  harmony  as  may  keep  you  chenr- 
ful,"— has  been  decried  as  too  profound,  and  the  expression  said  (o 
mean  no  more  than,—'*  May  the  elements  of  air  and  water  be  kind 
to  you."  In  other  words,—"  May  you  have  a  prosperous  Toyage." 
But  there  is  a  passage,  altogether  forgotten  by  the  commentators, 
in  '♦  Julius  Cffisar,'*  Act  V.  Sc.  5,  which  is  entirely  confirmatory 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  interpretation, — 

"His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him.  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  ^a)  to  all  the  woUd,  This  nas  a  wan  .'" 
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Her  heart  inform  her  tongue, — the  swan's  down- 
feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide,* 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

End.  [Aside  to  Agb.]  Will  Ceesar  weep  ? 

Agb.  [Aside  to  End.]  He  has  a  cloud  in 's  fiEUse.^ 

End.  [Aside  to  Aqb.J  He  were  the  worse  for 
that,  were  he  a  horse ; 
So  is  he,  heing  a  man. 

Aqr.  [Aside  to 'Eno.']  Why,  Enobarhus? 
When  Antony  found  Julius  Casar  dead, 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring ;  and  he  wept, 
When  at  PhDippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

End.  [Aside  to  Agr.]  That  year,  indeed,  he 
was  troubled  with  a  rheum  ; 
Wliat  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wail'd, 
Believe  *t,  till  I  wept*  too. 

CiBS.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 

I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love : 
Look,  here  I  have  you  ; — thus  1  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cje8.  Adieu ;  be  happy ! 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give 
light 
To  thy  fair  way  I 

CiBs.  Farewell,  farewell !       [Kisses  Octavia. 

Ant.  Farewell ! 

[Trumpets  sound,     Exe^mt. 


SCENE   III. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Chabmian,  Iras,  and  Alexab. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  io  come* 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to : — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Come  hither,  sir. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

I  '11  have  :  but  how,  when  Antony  is  gone 


(•)  Old  text,  wecpe,  corrected  by  Theobald. 

*  —  at  nill  o/  <i<f«,— 1  Sq  Uie  second  folio ;  the  first  reads,  less 
harmonloasly, — 

"  — atttefVaiof  Tide." 
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Through  whom   I  might  command  it? — Come 
thou  near. 

Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold  Octavia  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Mrss.  Madam,  in  Rome; 
I  look'd  her  in  the  face,  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Msss.  She  is  not,  madaoa. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak?     Is  she  sbnll- 
tongu'd  or  low  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low- 
voic'd, 

Cleo.  That's  not  so  good: — ^he  cannot  like 
her  long.* 

Char.  Like  her  ?  O,  Isis !  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charm ian :  dull  of  tongue, 
and  dwarfish  I — 
Whskt  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?     fiemember. 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps, — 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Chab.  Three  in  Egjpt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He 's  very  knowing ; 

I  do  perceive 't : — there 's  nothing  in  her  yet : — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow, — 

Cleo.  Wido^w  ! — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess.  And  I  do  think  she 's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is 't  long 
or  round  ? 

Mess.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part,  too,  they  are  fooliik 
that  are  so. — 
Her  hair,  what  colour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam :  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it.* 

Cleo.  There  *s  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill : — 
I  will  employ  thee  back  agun  ;  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business  :  go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepared.  [Eodt 

Char.  A  proper  man. 


b  —  a  cloud  in's  face.]  Tb'.8  is  said  of  a  hefse  which  has  ahtark 
or  dark  spot  on  his  forehead  between  the  eyea. 

c  Aa  low  as  she  would  wish  it.]  **  The  phrase  Is  still  a  eani  im*. 
I  once  oTerheard  a  cbambennaid  say  of  her  rival — '  that  her  feci 
were  as  thick  a*  she  could  wuh  M«m.'  "-—Stkbtcvs. 


Clko.  Indeed,  he  is  so  :  I  repent  me  much 
That  so  I  homed  him.     Why,  methinka,  by  him, 
This  creAture  's  no  such  thing. 

Crab.  Nothing,  madam. 

Clbo.  The  man  hatb  seen  some  majesty,  and 
should  know. 

Chab.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isia  else  defend, 
And  aerving  you  so  long  I 

Clko.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  aek  him  yet, 
good  Cbannian : 
But 't  is  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.     All  may  be  well  enough. 

Ckas.   I  wairant  yoU]  madatDa 


SCENE  IV.— Athena.     A   Room   in   Antonj'i 

EnUr  Antony  and  Octatia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that, — 
That  were  excusable,  that  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wan  'gainst  Fompey ;  made  hia  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  ear : 

Spoke  scantly  of  me  :  when  perforce  be  could  not 
But  pay  me  terme  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 


ACT  III.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SCEITE  YI. 


He  vented  them  :  *  most  narrow  measure  lent  me  : 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took'd,* 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.** 

OcTA.  O,  my  good  lord, 

Believe  not  all ;  or  if  you  must  believe, 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady, 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts  : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently, 
When  I  shall  pray,  0,  bless  my  lord  and  hus- 
band ! 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
0,  bless  my  brotJier  I    Husband  win,  win  brother. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  alL 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it :  if  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself :  better  I  were  not  yours. 
Than  yours  so*^  branchless.  But,  as  you  requested, 
Yourself  shall  go  between 's :  the  mean  time,  lady, 
I  '11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain*^  your  brother:  make  your  soonest  haste; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

OcTA.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me,  most  weak,  most 

weak, 
Yourt  reconciler  !  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins. 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equallf  move  with  them.  Provide  your  going ; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what 

cost 
Your  heart  hasj  mind  to.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  V. — The  saine.     Another  Room  in  the 

same. 

Enter  Enobabbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

End.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ! 
Eros.  There 's  strange  news  come,  sir. 
Eno.  WTiat,  man  ? 

Eros.  Cajsar  and  Lepidushave  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

(•)  Old  text,  then.  (t)  First  folio,  You. 

(t)  First  folio,  he't. 

a— Ae  wo<took'd,— 1  An  emendation  byThirlby ;  the  old  lection 
beinir,— "  lie  not  look'd:* 

b  Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.]  To  do  any  thing /rom  the  teeth,  was 
to  do  it  In  pretence  only,  not  from  the  heart;  thus  Burton, — 
•♦firiendship  from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit."  So  in  •*  Withal'n 
Dictionary  for  Children,"  1616,  quoted  by  Mr  Singer,  •'  Lingua 
amicut :  A  friend  from  the  teeth  outward." 

c  Than  yours  so,  fro.]  The  text  of  the  second  folio,  that  of  162.'J 
ha"<,  "  Then  your  so,"  &c. 
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End.  This  is  old :  what  is  the  success  ?• 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality;' 
would  not  let  lum  partake  in  the  glory  of  the 
action  :  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters 
he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his  own 
appeal,  seizes  him :  so  the  poor  third  is  up,  tiD 
death  enlarge  his  confine. 

End.  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  cb^,^ 
no  more ; 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They'll    grind    the   one**  the   other. — WTiere^s 
Antony? 

Eros.  He 's  walking  in  the  garden — ^thus ;  and 
spurns 
The  rush  that    lies    before    him;    cries,   Fod 

Lepidus  ! 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer. 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy  *8  rigg'd. 

Eros.  For  Italy  and  Cassar.  More,  Domitius ; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  T  will  be  naught : 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  [Exeu.nL 


SCENE    VI.— Rome.      A   Room    in    C»8ar'# 

House. 

Enter  CiBSAB,  Aorippa,  and  M^ciBNAS. 

C^s.  Contemning  Home,  he  has  done  all  this, 
and  more ; 
In  Alexandria — here  *s  the  manner  of  't, — 
I'  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd :  at  the  feet,  sat 
Ciesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son. 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

CiBS.  I'  the  common  show-plaoe,  wh«;«  they 
exercise. 


d  —  Stain—]  Stain,  if  correct,  must  mean  eelipM  or  em$i  in  the 
shade  ;  a  sense  the  word  is  often  found  to  bear  in  old  literature ; 
but  ttoff,  as  suggested  by  Boswell,  is  more  accordant  with  tte 
context,  and  may  easily  haye  been  misprinted  atain, 

o  —  what  it  the  success  r  ]  Vfhzt  foliowt  t  what  is  the  wfeMf 

'  —  rivality ;]  Participation,  coparlnerthip, 

g  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chops, — ]  A  mtoratioa 
by  Hanroer;  the  old  text  hating,  **Then  womid  thou  ksAt  a 
pal  re."  &c. 

»>  Th'f/  'tl  flrind  the  one  the  other,  &c.]  CapeH  sniiplied.  •*  tke 
nv  ',"  which  had  obviously  been  omitted  in  the  early  eopiet. 


ACT  IIL] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scene  Yi; 


His  sons  he  there*  proclaim'd  the  klDgsf  of  kings : 

Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 

He  gave  to  Alexander ;  to  Ptol^ny  he  assigned 

Sjria,  Cilicia,  and  Phoenicia.     She 

In  die  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis  0-) 

Thai  daj  appeared ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience^ 

As 't  is  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Borne  be  thus  inform'd. 

A&B.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  already, 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

CiBS.   The  people  know  it;   and    have   now 
receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agb.  Who  does  he  accuse  ? 

CsB,  Offisar :  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextos  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  tibie  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd :  lastly,  he  frets. 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
AU  his  revenue. 

AoB.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

Cjbb,  Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger 
gona 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd. 
And  did  deserve  his  change;   for  what  I  have 

conquer'd, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Msc.  He  'U  never  yield  to  that. 

Ojbs.  Nor  must  not,  then,  be  yielded  to  in  this. 


Enter  Octavia,  mth  her  Train. 

OcTA.  Hail,  Cfldsar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most 

dear  CsBsar ! 
Cfis.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away ! 
OcTA.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  you 

cause. 
Cjb8.  Why  have  you  stol'n  upon  us  thus  ?  You 
come  not 
Like  Cesar^s  sbter :  the  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
Hie  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear ;  the  trees  by  the  way 
Should  have  borne  men  ;  and  expectation  fainted, 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dust 


(•)  Old  text,  hUher.    Corrected  bj  Capell. 
(t)  Old  text,  Jttit^. 

ft  _.  wkieht  left  unshown. 

It  oflem  Uffl  nnUnfd : — ] 
Whb  more  likelihood  we  should  resd,<^ 

"  Is  often  left  unpriz'd.'* 

VnUm'd  is  a  reiy  im>blem«tical  expression  here,  and  appears  to 
have  been  partly  fenned  by  tbe  compositor  flnomthe  word  love  in 
tbe  preceding  line. 


Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Eais'd  by  your  populous  troops :  but  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Home ;  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown. 
Is  often  left  unlov'd :  •  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

OcTA.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free-will.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return.  (2) 

C^s.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  ^  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

OcTA.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cjbs.  I  have  eyes  upon  him. 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

OcTA.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

C^s.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his 

empire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war :  he  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Libya ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  Fhiladelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas ; 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Font ; 
Herod  of  Jewry ;  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amyntas, 
The  kings  of  Mede  and  Lycaonia, 
With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

OcTA.  Ay  me,  most  wretched. 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends. 
That  do  afflict  each  other  I 

Cjeb.  Welcome  hither : 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth ; 
Till  we  perceived,  both  how  you  were  wrong'd,* 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Bome ! 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods. 
To  do  you  justice,  make*  them  ministers 
Of  us  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us  I 

Agb.  Welcome,  lady  I 


(*)  First  folio,  makee  hie.   Corrected  by  Capell. 

b  Being  an  obstruct,  &c.]  The  old  copies  read, — "an  absiraci.*' 
For  the  correction  we  are  indebted  to  Warburton. 

c        Till  we  perceived,  both  how  you  were  wrong'd, 
And  we,  Arc.] 

CapeH's  emendation  of  the  old  text,— "  how  you  were  wrong  led,** 
tic,  and  the  origin,  manifestly,  of  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Collier's 
annotator, — *'  how  you  were  wronged,'* 
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ACT  111.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[SOSVl  Til. 


Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam  ! 
Each  heart  in  Home  does  love  and  pity  jou : 
Only  the^  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  ahominations,  turns  you  off ; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment*  to  a  truU, 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

OcTA.  Is  it  so,  sir  ? 

CiES.  Most  certain.  Sister,  welcome :  pray  you, 
Be  ever  known  to  patience.    My  dear'st  sister ! 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE   VII.— Antony*  Camp  near  the 
Promontory  of  Actium. 

Enter  Clbopatba  and  Enobabbus. 

Cleg.  I  will  he  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

End.  But,  why,  why,  why  ? 

Clbo.  Thou  hast  forspoke^  my  being  in  these 
wars ; 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

End.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

CiiSO.  If  not  denounc'd  against  us,"  why  should 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

End.  [AMe,'\  Well,  I  could  reply : — 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together, 
The  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier  and  his  horse. 

Cleg.  What  is 't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from 's 

time, 
IJMiat  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity :  and  't  is  said  in  Bome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch  and  your  maids 
Manage  this  war. 

Clbo.  Smk  Eome  !  and  their  tongues  rot, 

That  speak  against  us  I     A  charge  we  bear  i'  the 

war. 
And,  as  the  pi'esident  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done. 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  AlNTOny  and  Canidius. 

Ant.  Is  it  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum  and  Brundusium, 


•  —  regiment— 1  Directorship^  rule^  command. 

b  _  forapoke^]    Pt  ^udiced^  gpokm  againttt  forbidden. 

c  If  not  denounc'd  against  us,—]  This  may  niean>  as  Malone 
expounds  it,  "  If  there  l>e  no  particular  denunciation  against  me," 
&c. ;  but,  as  more  emphatic,  Sliakespeare  pcrhiips  wrote, — 


If  ntit,  d>  nounc*t  against  us  why,"  Arc. 
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He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in*  Toryne? — ^You  have  heard  m\ 
sweet  ? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  a  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleg.  By  sea  !  what  else? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant.  For  diat  he  dares  us  to  *t. 

End.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where   Csesar  fought  with  Pompey:  bat  these 

offers. 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off; 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  maon'd, — 

Your  mariners  are  muleters,*  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress ;  in  Ciesai^B  fleet 
Are  those  Uiat  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought : 
Their  ships  are  yare,**  yours,  heavy.     No  disgrace 
Shall  fell  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea. 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  awaj 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen  ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge :  quite  ibrego 
The  w%y  which  promises  assurance :  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I  'U  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Csesar  none  bett^. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  bum ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full-mann'd,  from  the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  tlie  approaching  Caesar.     But  if  we  &i], 
We  then  can  do 't  at  land. — 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  business  ? 
Mess.  The  news    is    true,  my  lord ;   be  is 
descried ; 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 
Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  't  is  impos- 
sible; 


(•)  Fixit  folio,  MUiUn. 

d  —  take  in—]  Conquer,  ootrcome.  The  exact  mbm  ia  stown 
in  a  passage  fhnn  "  A  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  IV.  Sc  S,— 

"  I  ti.^nk  alBiction  may  nM%e  tlie  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind." 

«  Yare, — ]    Nimkh,  manofH^U. 


ACT  m.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[bckite  z. 


Strange  that  hia  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thon  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelye  thousand  horse. — We  '11  to  our 

ship. 
Away,  my  Thetis ! — 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

How  now,  worthy  soldier  ! 

Sold.  O,  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks :  do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword  and  these  my  wounds? (3)     Let  the 

Egyptians 
And  the  Phoenicians  go  a-ducking ;  we 
HsTe  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  earthy 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot 

Akt.  "Well,  well,  away ! 

[ExeuiU  AirroKT,  Cleopatra,  and 

Enobarbus. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art:  but  his  whole  action 
grows 
Xot  in  the  power  on 't :  so  our  leader 's  led. 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.*  Marcos  Octayius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Cslius,  are  for  sea : 
Bat  we  keep  whole  by  land.  This  speed  of  Csesar's 
Curies  beyond  beli^ 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Bome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions  ^ 
As  begnii'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who  *s  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 


ErUer  a  Messenger. 

Mx88.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 
Can.  With  news  the  time 's  with  labour,  and 
throes  forth, 
Each  minute,  some.  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  Vin.— ii  Piain  near  Aetium. 


Enter  Cssab,  Taurus,  Officers,  and  others. 

Cjbs.  Taurus,— 

Taur.  My  lord. 


*  Cav.3  In  the  aBdent  copies  this  speech  has  the  pTvfiz  r«fi., 
n  shbreriation  Mr.  Collier  suggests  for  Vennardt  the  actor  who 
Bay  have  played  Canidius. 

*  —  disteactlons-^]    Detaohments. 

c  —  eaatle— ]    A  eomer,  or  e^gu,    Frmch,  chanieau,  quignon ; 


GiBS.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whole  ; 

Provoke  not  battle  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  ISi.— Another  PaH  of  the  Plain, 

Enter  Antony  and  Enobabsus. 

Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yond  side  o'  the 
hill. 
In  eye  of  Ciesar^s  battle  ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold, 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  X.— Another  PaH  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  land  Army 
one  way  over  the  stage;  and  Taurus,  t?ie 
Lieutenant  of  Cssab,  the  other  v>ay.  After 
their  going  out,  is  heard  the  noise  of  a  sea- 

Jight. 

Alarum.     Enter  Enobabbub. 

End.  Naught,    naught,   all    naught!     I  can 
behold  no  longer : 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder : 
To  see 't,  mine  eyes  are  blasted. 


Enter  Scabus. 

Scab.  Gods  and  goddesses. 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them  ! 

Eno.  \^liat's  thy  passion? 

Scab.  The  greater  cantle*  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

!l^o.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scab.  On  our  side  like  the  token'd  pestilence,^ 
Where  death  is  sure.     Yon  ribaudred*  nag  of 

Egypt, — 

Whom  leprosy  o'ertake  ! — i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight. 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appeared, 


Latin,  qmanHUvm. 

d  ~  IA«  token'd  pestOenee,— ]    See  note  (3),  p.  320. 

•  —  rihaudred  nag—]  This  has  been  variously  and  need- 
lessly changed  to  rttald  hag,  ribald-rid  kagt  and  rihald-rid  nag. 
Ribaudrtd  nagf  means  tlthy  strumpet. 
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ACT  Til.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[BCESE  XL 


Both  as*  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, — 
The  brize  ^  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, — 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies  ! 

End.  That  I  beheld : 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not  ' 
Endure  a  further  view. 

ScAH.  She  once  being  loof 'd, 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and,  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

End.  Alack,  alack ! 


Unter  Canedius. 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
Ajid  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  *  given  example  for  our  flight. 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own  ! 

End.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts  ? 

"Whj  then,  good  night,  indeed. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scab.  'Tis  easy  to 't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse  :  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

End.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded   chance   of   Antony,   though    my 

reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  {^Exeunt 


SCENE  XI. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the 

Palace, 


Enter  Antony  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Hark !  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more 
upon 't, — 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me ! — Friends,  come  hither: 
I  am  so  lated^  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever : — I  have  a  ship 


(•)  Fint  folio,  hU  Aa'«. 

»  Both  as  the  tame,—']  This  is  oddly  expressed.  Can  "  as  "  be 
a  transcriber's  slip  for  a^d  t  The  context,—"  or  rather  ours  the 
elder" — favours  ine  Rupposition. 

b  The  brize—]    The  aestntm,  or  (ifad-fly. 

e  —  lated— ]  Benighted,  belated ;  as  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act 
III.  Sc.  S,— 

"  Now  spurs  the  ItUed  traveller  apace." 

d  Yes,  my  lord,  yes :— ]    This  kind  of  rejoinder,  sometimes  in 
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Laden  with  gold ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly. 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

All.  Fit/  /  not  we. 

Ant.  I  have  fled  myself;  and  have  instructed 

cowards 
To  run  and  show  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be 

gone ; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course, 
Which  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone : 
My  treasure  *s  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — O, 
I  follow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon  I 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny,  for  the  w^hite 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone  ;  you 

shaU 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that*  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself :  to  the  sea-side  straightway : 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little :  pray  you  now : — 
Nay,  do  so ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  oonunand, 
Therefore  I  pray  you : — ^I'll  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Sit^  down. 

Enter  Clkopatba,  kd  hy  Charmian  and  Teas. 

Ebos  following, 

Ebos.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him,— comfort 
him. 

Ibas.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Chab.  Do  !  why,  what  else  ? 

Cleg.  Let  me  sit  down.     O,  Juno  ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no  I 

Ebos.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  O  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Chab.  Madam, — 

Ibas.  Madam  ;  O,  good  empress  ! — 

Ebos.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes  :* — ^he,  at  Fhilippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,*  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  't  was  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended  :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,^  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war :  yet  now — ^No  matter. 

Cleg.  Ah  !  stand  by, 

Ebos.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen  ! 

Ibas.  Gh)  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him ; 
He  is  unqualitied  with  very  shame. 


(•)  First  folio,  tttfn. 

play,  sometimes  in  petulance,  is  not  unflrequent  in  our  old 
See  note  (c),  p,  413,  Vol.  I. 
•  His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,—]    See  note  (1\  p.  55,  ToL  IL 
f  Dealt  on  Ileutenantry,— ]    "Dealt  on  UeutenanUy" meuw, 
probably,  as  Steevens  conjectured,  fought  bp  pre-at^:  or  it  nay 
signify  traded  in  war*s  theory: — '*  I  met  Jost  now  a  usurer,  tklt 
only  deals  upon  ounces."— Tike  WUty  Fair  One,  Act  T.  Se.  L 


Clbo.  Well  then, — suslain  me : — O  ! 

I^oa.    Moet    noble    air,    arise ;     the    queen 
upproaelies  ; 
Her  head  's  declm'd,  and  death  will  seize  her,  but' 
Toot  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Akt.  T  have  offended  reputation, — 
A  moet  nnnoble  sweiring. 


Ekob.  Sir,  (lie  queen. 

Ant.  0,  wliither  host  thou  led  me,  Egipt? 
See, 
How  I  convej''  mj  shame  out  of  thine  ejes 
Bj'  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroj'd  in  dishonour. 

Cleg,  O,  mj  lord,  mj  lord  ! 


ACT  III.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scene  xm. 


Forgive  my  fearful  sails !  I  little  thought 
You  would  have  followed. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  *  me  after :  o'er  my  spirit 
Thy  t  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  fhe  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleg.  O,  my  pardon ! 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness ;  who 
With   half  the   bulk   o'  the   world  play'd  as  I 

pleas'd, 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror  ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

ClJ:o.  Pardon,  pardon ! 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say ;  one  of  them  rates* 
All  that  is  won  and  lost.    Give  me  a  kiss  ; — 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster. 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead. — 
Some   wine,   within   there,   and   our    viands  ! — 

Fortune  knows 
We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows.('*) 

[^Exeunt, 


SCENE  XII.— Cffsar's  Camp  in  Egypt. 

Enter    CifiSAB,  Dolabella,   ThybeuSjJ   a)id 

others. 

CiES.    Let    liim    appear    that's    come    from 
Antony. — 
Know  you  him  ?  • 

DoL.  Csesar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster :  ^ 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 


Enter  Euphroniu8.§ 

CiES.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 


(*)  First  folio,  ttowe. 
(t)  Old  text,  The.    Corrected  by  Theobald. 
(J)  Old  text,  Thidia*,  all  through. 
($)  First  folio,  Ambat$ador  from  Antony. 

*  —  rate*—]    Counts  for,  U  rquivaltnt  to. 

^  —  his  schoolmaster:]  Euphronius  was  th»  tutor  of  Antony  • 
Children  by  Cleopatra. 

c  To  his  grand  «ea.]  Here,  as  usual,  ••  Ai«  "  stands  for  the  then 
raie  its;  and  *•  it*  grand  sea"  imports  the  ocean  whence  the  dew- 
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As  is  the  mom -dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.* 

Cjes.  Be 't  so : — declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Kequii'es  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  this  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  ciixile**  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Cms.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience  nor  desire  shall  fail,  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend, 
Or  take  his  life  there ;  this  if  she  perform, 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  botL 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee  ! 

C^s.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[^Exit  Euphronius. 
[To  Thybeus.]  To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis 

time :  despatch ! 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise, 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requii^es ;  add  more, 
From  thine  invention,  offei's :  women  are  not 
In   their   best  fortunes   strong  ;    but   want  will 

perjure 
The  ne'er- touch'd    vestal.      Try    thy    cunning, 

Thyreus, 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyb.  Caesar,  I  go. 

Cjes.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw,* 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyb.  Cs»ar,  I  shall.    [Exeunt 


SCENE  XIII.— Alexandria.     A   Room  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatba,  Enobabbub,  Chabmiak,  and 

Ibas. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enoharbas? 
Eno.  Think/  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony  or  we  in  fault  for  this  ? 
Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  joa  fled 


drop  was  exhaled.    See  Steeyens'  note  ad  I.  in  the  Fat 
i  The  circle—]    The  round  and  top  of  sowrc^s^.  the  ^iMdtm, 
e  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw. — ]    This  ia  not  resj 

clear.    Johnson  explatns  it,  "how  Antony coafonna  liimaf If  tn 

this  breach  of  his  fortane." 
t  Think,  and  die.]     Dfspair  and  die.     To  take  tkamfki  was 

formerly  an  expression  equivalent  to,  take  to  hearty  or  yi^td  t» 

sorrow.    Thus,  m  ••  Julius  C«sar,"  Act  II.  Sc,  1.— 

" All  that  he  can  do 

Is  to  himaeU;— /ajt«  thouyht,  and  die  for  Cmaar," 


ACT  iir.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scene  XIIT. 


^Uuu,"  and  is  followed  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 
•  To  ttiftr^}    The  verb  is  apparently  used  hew 


From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges* 
Frighted  each  other?  why  should  he  f<illow? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Hare  nick'd^  his  captainship  ;  at  such  a  point, 
Mlien  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The mered^  question,  'twas  a  shame  no  less 
Th&D  was  his  loss,  to  course  jour  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 
Cleo.  **  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony  with  Eupheoniub. 

A\T.  Is  that  his  answer  ? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

AsfT.  The   queen   shall,  then,   have   courtesy, 

so  she  will  yield  us  up. 
Eup.  He  says  so. 

Ajrr.  Let  her  know 't. — 

To  the  hoy  Ossar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
Ajod  he  will  fill  &y  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 
Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

AxT.  To  him  again:  tell  him,  he  wears  the 
rose  [note 

Of  yoath  upon  him  ;  from  which  the  world  should 
Something  particular :  his  coin,  ships,  legions, 
&Iaj  he  a  coward's  ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child  as  soon 
Aa  i'  the  command  of  CsBsar :  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
Aod  answer  me  declined,  sword  against  sword, 
Ooraelves  alone.     1 11  write  it ;  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Euphbontus. 
Eno.  [Ande,']  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled 
Osesar  will 
Uostate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show, 
Against  a  sworder !  I  see  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them. 
To  suffer'  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream, 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Csesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Ciesar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
His  judgment  too. 

JSnter  an-  Attendant. 

An.  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo,  What,   no   more  ceremony? — See,  my 
women  ! — 


•  Fnm  tkai  great  face  of  ufor,  whote  severat  rangefi— ]  The 
Mumentstors,  perhaps,  have  a  perception  of  vrhat  this  means, 
tbct  thcj-  pass  it  silently ;  to  ns  It  is  uiexplicahle,  and  we  cannot 
<fteose  bot  look  on  *'  xanges  **  as  a  misprint  for  the  rage$  of  grim- 
^■iTd  var. 

^  Bme  niekM— ]    Have  enuucuMed. 

*  Tlie  merrd  fnetiion, — "i  Possibly,  the  entire,  or  Mole  question  ; 
■at the  word  reads  snspieioasly.  Johnson  suggested,- "  Thi  mooted 


in  an  active 


meaciog  to  punish  or  afflict. 
•* —  to  square.]     To  qturrret. 
'  •—  a  place — ]     A  seat  of  dignity . 
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Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose, 
That  kneePd  unto  the  buds. — Admit  him,  sir. 

\ExiJt  Attendant. 
Eno.  [Aside,']  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square.* 
The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  foUy : — ^yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  falPn  lord, 
Docs  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place'  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thybeus. 

Cleo.  Ciesar's  will  ? 

Thyb.  Hear  it  apart 

Clbo.  None  but  friends ;  say  boldly. 

Thyb.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has  ; 
Or  needs  not  us.     If  Csesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend  :  for  us,  you  know, 
Whose  he  is  we  are ;  and  that  is  CsBsar's. 

Thyb.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renown'd :  Caesar  entreats. 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  Ctesar.* 

Clko.  Go  on :  right  royal ! 

Thyb.  He  knows  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  lore,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo.  O  ! 

Thy^b.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  he 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes. 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  mine  honour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

End.  \Azidt^  To  be  sure  of  that, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou  art  so  leaky. 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for* 
Thy  dearest  (juit  thee.  [Exit  Enobabbus. 

TsFYB.  Shall  I  say  to  Csesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  niueh  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon  :  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Ajitony, 
And  put  yourself  und^  his  shroud,** 
The  universal  landlord. 

Clko.  What  'b  your  name  ? 

Thyb.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Csesar  this  : — in  disputation* 

• 

{*)  First  folio,  desare.    Corrected  in  the  second  folio. 

sr  for 

Thy  dearest  quit  thee.] 
See  note  (*),  p.  550. 

h  And  pnt  yourrelf  under  his  shroud,—]  Capell  adds,  "  the 
great ; "  Mr.  Collier's  annotator,  "  who  is." 

i  —  in  disputation— ]  Theobald  reads,  "in  deputation;"  we  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that,  as  in  Act  II,  Sc.  7,  disposition  was  mis- 
printed disputation,  the  reciprocal  error  has  been  perpetrated  here, 
and  that  the  poet  wrote,  "  in  disposition,"  that  is,  in  inclination, 
willingly. 

o  o  2 


1 


ACT  III.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scxKE  xm. 


I  kiss  his  conquering  hand:  tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel : 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  'T  is  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleg.  Your  Caesar's  father,  ofk, 

When  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 


Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobabbus, 

Ant.  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  ! — 

\Miat  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thyb.  One  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno.  [^Aside  to  Thyb.]  You  will  be  whipped. 

Ant.  Approach,  there ! — Ah,  you  kite  ! — ^Now, 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :    Of  late,  when  I  cried 

ho! 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,*^  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry,  Your  will  ? 

Enter  Attendants. 

Have  you  no  ears  ? 
I  am  Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this  Jack,  and 
whip  him. 
End.  \_A8ide,^  'T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's 
whelp 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars  ! — 

Whip    him. — Were't    twenty    of    the    greatest 

tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Csesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here, — what 's  her 
name, 

Since  she  was  Cleopatra? Whip  him,  fellows, 

Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy  :  take  him  hence. 
Thyb.  Mark  Antony, — 
Ant.  Tug  him  away :  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again  : — this*  Jack  of-  Cajsars  shall 
Bear  us  an  en'and  to  him. — 

[^Exeunt  Attendants,  toith  Thyreus. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you : — ha ! 


(•)  Old  text,  The. 

*  —  a  muu, — ]    A  ieramble. 

b  —  feeders  ?]    An  old  nickname  for  gervants.    Thus,  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  play  of  "The  Nice  Valour/'  Act  III.  Sc.  1,— 
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Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Borne, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus*d 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ?^ 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O,  misery  on 't !)  the  wise  gods  seel*  our  eyes; 
In    our    own   filth   drop   our   clear    judgments; 

make  us 
Adore  our  errors  ;  laugh  at 's,  while  we  stoit 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleg.  O,  is 't  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 
Dead  Csesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fi-agment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out :  for,  I  am  sure, 
Though*^  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleg.  Wherefore  is  this? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
And  say,  God  quit  you  I  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  !  -  O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
The  homed  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him.— 


Re-enter  Attendants,  toith  Thybbus. 

Is  he  whipp'd  ? 
]  Att.  Soundly,  my  lord. 
Ant.  Cried  he  ?  and  begg*d  he  pardoo  ? 

1  Att.  He  did  ask  favour. 
Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  them 

sorry 
To  follow  Csesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him :  hence- 
forth, 
The  whit<e  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee. 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't. — Get  thee   back  to 

Cffisar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :  look,  thou  say 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him,  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am. 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was :  he  makes  me  ftngrv ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  't  is  to  do 't. 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides 


"  Now  servants  he  has  kept,  lusty  Ull  fttder*^" 

c  —  seel  our  eyes  ;1    See  note  (*»),  p.  494. 

d  Though—]     "  Though "   earriei   here  tiie  sense  of  iA  « 

even  if. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 


[so 


HiTe  emptj  left  their  orbe,  and  shot  their  fires 
hito  the  abjem  of  hell.     If  he  misUke 
Hj  speech  tod  what  is  done,  t«ll  him  he  has 
Sppanhus,  my  enfi-anched  bondman,  whom 
He  at,j  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
At  be  shall  like,  to  quit  me ;  *  urge  it  thou ! 
HoMe  with  thj  stripes,  begone !  (^) 

[£xU  Tbybsvb. 
Clbo.  Have  jou  done  jet  ? 
Akt.  AJack,  our  terrene  moon 

Ii  DOW  edipe'd ;  and  it  portends  alone 
Tbe&ll<^  AntODj! 
Clbo.  I  must  stay  hie  time. 

ksT.  To  flatter  CKsar,  would  jou  mingle  eyes 
Vtth  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 
Clbo.  Not  know  me  jet  ? 

Akt.  Cold-heart«d  toward  me  ? 
Clbo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so, 

FWi  mj  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  pnsoa  it  in  the  source ;  and  Qie  firat  stone 
Drop  in  my  Be<i :   as  it  determines,''  so 
DisBolre  my  life !     The  neit  Ctesarion  smite  !• 
1^11,  by  degrees,  the  memorj  of  mj  womb, 
Togttber  with  my  brave  Egjptians  all, 
Bj  the  discandjing"  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Ue  grareless, — till  the  flies  and  goata  of  Nile 
Hare  buried  them  for  prej ! 

AsT.  I  am  satisfied. 

Cmst  sila  down  in  Alexandria ;  where 
I  wis  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
B»lit  nobly  held ;  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have  knit  ag^,  and  fleet,'  tiueat'ning  most  sea- 
like. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  mj  heart? — Dost  thou 
hear,  lady  ? 


ff/Uig.    Tlis  old  cDpiM  nnd  di 


Tiiiaif  Md  I  nw  ire  miul 


If  from  the  fiehl  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood  ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle ; 
There 's  hope  in 't  jet. 

Cleo.  That  'a  my  brave  lord ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble -sine  w'd,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously :  fur  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  luckj,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now  I  'II  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  daHiness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let's  have  one  other  gaudy*  night;  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains  ;  fill  our  bowls  ;  once  more 
Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

C1.BO.  It  is  my  hiilhdaj ; 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor ;  but,  since  my 

lord 
Is  Antony  agun,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

AwT.  Do  BO,  we'll  speak  to  them;  and  to- 
night I  '11  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my 

queen  ; 
There 's  sap  in 't  jet.     The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I  'II  make  Death  love  me ;  for  I  wiU  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  Bcjthe. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Enobabbus. 

Eno,  Now  he  '11  outolare  the  lightning.    To  be 
fiirious. 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fisar ;  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge  ;  and  I  see  still 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart:  when  valour  preys  on*  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [_BxU. 


ui  fltcl.— ]   ThU  li.jtsaf,  Ihe  Koidi  of 


Camp  hffore  AJexandriA, 


Enter  Cxsab,  reading  a  letter  ;  AnmppA, 
Mec^HAS,  aiid  otJierg. 

C^a.  Ho  calls  mc  boj ;  and  chides,  as  he  hod 

To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt ;  my  messenger 

He  hatli  whipp'd  with  rods ;  dares  me  to  persoital 

combat: 
Cwsar  to  Antony  ! — Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
I  have'  many  oUjer  ways  to  die  ;  mean  time, 
Laugh  at  his  chaUcDge. 

Mec.  Crasar  miist  think, 


ld)uiv>donebidb< 


iDg  pbuji«  of  hit  aulhortly,  Norl 


^lien  one  so  great  begins  to  ra^,  he's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  hot  now 
Make  boot  of  liis  distraction  : — never  anger 
Hade  good  guard  for  itself. 

Cxs.  Let  ODT  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  laat  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight : — ^wilhiii  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  hnt  late. 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  done : 
And  feast  the  army ;  we  liave  store  to  do  *t. 
And  (hey  have  earn'd  the  waste.     Poor  Antony  1 
lExeumL 


ACT  IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scene  III. 


SCENE  II. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the 

Paldce. 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobabbus^ 
Chabmian,  Ibas,  Alsxas,  and  otJien. 

Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

Exo.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

Eno.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier, 

Bj  sea  and  land  I  '11  fight. — Or  I  will  live. 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again. — ^W^oo  't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  I  'D  strike,  and  cry.  Take  all. 

Ant.  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants ;  let 's  to-night 
Be  beauteous  at  our  meal. — 

Enter  Servants. 

Give  me  thy  hand, 
Tboa  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou  ; 
Thou, — and  thou, — and  thou  : — you  have  serv'd 

me  well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  \_Aside  to  End.]  What  means  this  ? 

Eno.  [Agidt  to  Cleg.]  *T  is  one  of  those  odd 
tricks  which  sorrow  shoots 
Oat  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men, 
And  all  of  yoa  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony,  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Sebvants.  The  gods  forbid ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to- 
night : 
Scant  not  my  cups ;  and  make  as  much  of  me 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  suffer'd  my  command. 

Clbo.  [Adde  to  End.]      "V^Tiat  does  he  mean  ? 

Eno.  [Aside  to  Cleg.]  To  make  his  followers 
weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night ; 

May  be  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 
Haply  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance  to-morrow 
You  11  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.    Mine  honest  friends, 
I  torn  you  not  away ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for 't ! 

Eno.  "WTiat  mean  you,  sir. 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?    Look,  they  weep ; 


And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd :  for  shame, 
Ti-ansform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now  the  witch  take  me  if  I  meant  it  thus ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall  I     My  hearty 

fiiends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense ; 
For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort,— did  desire 

you  [hearts. 

To    bum   this   night   with    torches:    know,   my 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  vrill  lead  you 
"\\Tiere  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life. 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let 's  to  supper ;  come. 
And  drown  consideration.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  lU.—The  same.     Before  tJve  Palace. 
Enter  ttoo  Soldiers,  to  their  guard. 

1  Sold.  Brother,   good   night:    to-morrow    is 

the  day.  [well, 

2  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way:  fare  you 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

1  Sold.  Nothing.     What  news  ? 

2  Sold.  Belike  't  is  but  a  rumour. 
Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers, 
Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you.     Good  night,  good  night. 

[Thejirst  and  second  go  to  their  posts. 

4  Sold.  Here  we:  [Taking  their  posts. ^  and  if 

to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'T  is  a  brave  army, 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Musi^i  of  luiuthoys  under  the  stage, 

4  Sold.  Peace  !  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  List,  list ! 

2  Sold.  Hark  I 

1  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air ! 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth ! 

4  Sold.  It  signs'  well, 
Does 't  not  ? 

3  Sold.  No. 

1  Sold.         Peace,  I  say !     \^Tiat  should  this 

mean? 

2  Sold.  'T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 

lov'd. 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.       Walk;  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

[They  advance  to  another  j^ost. 


•  It  signs  well,—  ]    It  is  a  gotd  aifftt,  an  autpiclou*  omrn. 
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2  Sold.  How  now,  mnstere  ? 
SoLDiKae,  [^Speaking  together.'}         How  oow  ? 

How  now  ?  ilo  jou  hear  this  ? 

1  Sold,  Ay ;  ie  't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold.  Do  jou  hear,  maatere?  do  you  hear? 
1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  &t  as  we  have 

quarter ; 
Let 's  Bce  how  't  will  give  off. 

SoLDiKas.  [Speaking  together.'}   Content:  'tis 
Bti-aiige.  [Exeunt. 

6"8 


SCENE  IV.— n<  tame.     A  Room  in  tie 
Palaee. 

Entfr    Antont  and  Clkopatba;    CbarhuH, 
Ibas,  and  ofhars,  attending. 

Ant.  Eroa !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  httle. 

Ant.  No,    mj   chuck. — ^Eros,   come;    miiM 
armour,  Eroa  1 


ACT  IV.]  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Enter  £bos  with  armour. 


[scene  VI. 


Come,  good  fellow,  put  mine*  iron  on  : — 
If  Fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her : — come. 

Clbo.  Nay,  I  '11  help  too. 

lUTiat's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart ; — ^false,  false  ;  this, 
this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I  '11  help :  thus  it  must  be.*^ 

Ant.  Well,  well : 

We   sliall    thrive    now. — Seest   thou,   my   good 

fellow? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely ; 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  lill  we  do  please 
To  doflF  't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros ;  and  my  queen 's  a  squire 
More  tight  at    this  than   thou :   despatoh. — O, 

love. 
That   thoa    couldst    see    my  wars  to-day,   and 

knew'st 
The  royal  occupation  I  thou  shouldst  see 
A  workman  in 't. 

Enter  an  Officer  armed. 

Good  morrow  to  thee  ;  welcome : 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that    knows    a    warlike 

charge. 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  't  with  delight. 

Off.  A  thousand,  sir. 

Early  though 't  be,  have  on  their  rivetod  trim, 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shovt  and  flourish  of  trumpets  without, 

Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2  OpF.t  The    mom    is  fair. — Qood   morrow, 
general. 

Aix.  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'T  is  well  blown,  lads : 

This  momiiig,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so ;    come,  give  me  that :   this  way ;  well 

Baid. — 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me : 
This  ia  a  soldier's  kiss  :  rebukeable,     [Kisses  her. 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment ;  I  '11  leave  thee 

(*)  Old  text,  ttftfM.    Corrected  by  Johnson, 
(t)  Fint'folfo,  Alex, 

a  —  tfaus  it  must  be.]    This  and  the  two  preceding  speeches 
itand  thus  in  the  old  copies, — 

**  Clso.  Nay,  lie  heipe  too,  Anthony. 


Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — You  that  will  fight 
Follow  me  dose ;  I  '11  bring  you  to 't. — Adieu. 

[Eoceunt  Antony,  Eros,   Officei-s,  and 

Soldiers. 
Chab.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 
Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.  That  he  and  Caesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — but  now, — Well,  on.      [Exewnt, 


SCENE  V. — ^Antony'*  Camp  near  AJezandria. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Antony  and  Eros  ;  an 

Officer  meeting  them. 

Off.*   The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to 
Antony! 

Ant.  Would  thou  and  those  thy  scars  had  once 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

Off.*  Hadst  thou  done  so, 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
FoUow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who 's  gone  this  morning  ? 

Off.*  Who  I 

One  ever  near  thee :  call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say,  /  am  none  of  thine. 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Off.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Caesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Off.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus  and  greetings ; 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men ! — ^Despateh. — Enobarbus  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — ^Caesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Flourish,    Enter  Cjesab,,  with  Agbippa,  Eno- 
barbus, and  others, 

Cjes,  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight : 
Our  will  is  Antony  be  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Eaeit, 

(•)  First  folio,  «ra#. 

What's  this  for  t    Ah  let  he,  let  be.  thou  art 
The  Armourer  of  my  heart :  False,  false :  This,  this, 
Sooth-law  He  helpe :  Thus  it  must  bee," 
and  were  correctly  arrauged  by  Hanmer  and  Malone. 
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ACT   IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA, 


[scene  Till. 


Cics.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near: 
Prove   this  a  prosperous   day,  the  three-nook'd 

world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

CiEs.  Go,  cliarge  Agrippa 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.        [^Exeunt  all  except  Enobabbus, 

End.  Alexas  did  revolt ;  and  went  to  Jewry  on 
Affairs  of  Antony;  there  did  persuade* 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Csesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill ; 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely. 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  C^^sar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  ovei-plus :  the  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

End.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 

I  tell  you  true:  best  you  safM  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  otfice. 
Or  would  have  done 't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Exit, 

End.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O,  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude         [heart : 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold  !     This  blows'  my 
If  Bwift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought:  but  thought '^  will  do 't,  I 

feel. 
I  fight  against  thee ! — No  :  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch  wherein  to  die ;  the  fuul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit 


SCENE  YU,— Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camjjs, 

Al<irum,    Drums  and  trumpets.   Enter  Agrippa 

and  otiiers. 

Agr.  Retii-e !  we  have  engaged  ourselves  too 
far: 


(*)  First  folio,  dissuade. 

»  — blows—]    Swellt. 

t>  —  thought—]    '*  Thoughl,"  as  Malone   remarks,   "  in  this 
passage  means  melanckolf." 
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Ca^ar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Exeunt 

Alarum,    Enter  Antony,  and  Scarus  wounded. 

Scar.  O,  my  brave  emperor,   this  is  fought 
indeed  ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  't  is  made  an  H.* 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We'll   beat  'em   into   bench-holes:    I 
have  3'et 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Eiiter  Erob. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs, 

And  snatch  'cm  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
'T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  spritely  comfort,  and  ten-fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I  '11  halt  after.     [Exeunt 


SCENE  YIU,— Under  the  FToZ/jj  o/ Alexandria,, 

Alarum,     Enter  Antony,  marching ;   Scabus, 

and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp : — run  one 

before. 
And  let  the  queen  know   of    our  gests.* — To- 

mon'ow. 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  's,  we  '11  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you,  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as 't  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine ;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  fiiends, 
Tell  them  your  feats  ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tean 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 

[To  SCAROT. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 

To  this  great  fairy*  I  '11  commend  thy  acts. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O,  thou  day  o'  the 
world, 


c  —  an  H.]  The  same  play  (if  any  were  intended  hete)  on  H 
and  ache  occurs  in  "  Much  Ado  Abont  Xothing,"  Act  III.  Sc,  4. 

d  -  our  gests.H  0\xxexpMi$.  80  Theobald.  Theoldcopin 
have,  gufsU. 

©  —  fairy—]    Enchantrets. 


Chun  mine  arm'd  neck  I  leap  thou,  nttirc  and  &11, 
Through  proof  of  barncae'  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing  ! 

Clko.  Lord  of  lords ! 

0,  infinite  virtue  !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
Tbe  world's  great  Bnare  uncnught? 

AsT.  Mj  nightingale, 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.     What,  girl  1 

though  grey 
Bo  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown,  yet 

ha' we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man  ; 
Commend  uDto  his  lips  thy  farouring  hand  ; — 
KtBs  it,  mj  warrior  : — he  hath  fought  to-dny. 
As  If  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  hod 
Bestror'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Ctxa.  I'll  give  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  all  of  gold  ;  it  was  a  king's.^) 

Ant,  He  has  draerv'd  it,  were  it  earbuncled 
Like  holy  Phtebus'  cw. — Give  me  ihj  hand  : — 
Through  Ak'xundria  mnke  a  jolly  mareh ; 

■  —  pT^of  of  h»nMI»— ]    ArKNtt  ef  proaf. 


Bear  our  hoL-k'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe 

Had  our  great  palace  the  copacitj 

To  camp  tliis  host,  we  all  would  sup  together. 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear  ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines  ;'' 
That  heaven  end  earth  may  strike  their  sounds 

Applauding  our  appi-oach.  \_Exeiint. 

SCENE  lX.-Ca)sar'»(?(im;). 
Sentinels  at  Ucar  post. 

1  SoLu.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  iritliin  this  hour. 
We  must  rctom  to  the  court  of  guard  ;  the  night 
Is  shiny ;  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day 
Was  a  shrewd  one  to  'b. 

o«ur.»g»in  In  ■'TioDu.  ud  Cniiidi,"  Ael  IV.  Sc.  S,— "  BaU 


ACT  IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[8CEJIE  XII. 


JEnter  Enobabbub. 


Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 
Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  O,  thou  blessed  moon, 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! — 

1  Sold.  Encharhus  I 

3  Sold.  Peace! 
Hark  furtlier. 

Eno.  O,  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me. 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me :  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ; 
Which,   being   dried   with   grief,   will   break   to 

powder, 
Ajid  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O,  Antony ! 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive ! 
O,  Antony  I  O,  Antony !  [JWe*. 

2  Sold.  Let 's  speak  to  him. 

1  Sold.  Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he 
speaks  may  concern  Ceesar. 

3  Sold.  Let 's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather;  for  so  bad  a  prayer 
as  his  was  never  yet  for*  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Gk)  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  sir,  awake  !  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  ? 

1  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him ! 
Hark  !  the  drums        {^Drxiins  afar  off. 
Demurely  ^  wake  the  sleepers.     Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note :  our  hour 
Is  fully  out 

3  Sold.     Come  on  then ; 

He  may  recover  yet  [Eoceant  vnth  the  body, 

SCENE  X. — Space  between  the  ttvo  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scabus,  with  Forces 

Tnarching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea ; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 


a  — for  Weep.]  Another  instance,  we  apprehend,  ivhere  "for" 
is  either  intended  to  represent  fore,  or  has  been  misprinted 
instead  of  that  irord.    JSee  note  ( f),  p.  87,  Vol.  II. 

b  ike  drums 

Demurely  toake  the  steepen.] 

"  Demurely"  in  this  place  is  more  than  suspicious.  Mr.  Collier's 
annotator conjectures,  "  Do  eurljf ; "  and  Mr.  Dyce,  '*  Do  merrilpt" 
but  neither  reading  is  very  felicitous. 

c  They  have  put  forth  the  haven :]  We  have  adopted  a  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  knight  in  printing  the  sentence,— 

" order  for  sea  is  given  ! 

They  have  put  forth  the  haven  :"— 
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Scab.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would  they  'd  fight  i'  the  fire  or  i*  the 
air; 
We  'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is ;  our  foot 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city, 
Shall  stay  with  us :— order  for  sea  is  giYen  ! 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven : — * 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  XL— -4«o<Aer  paH  of  the  same. 
Enter  Cjesar,  tnth  his  Forces  marching. 

C^B.  But'  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by 
land, 
Which,  as  I  take 't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.     To  the  vales ! 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [ExeunL 


SCENE  Xll.— Another  paH  of  the  same. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scabus. 

Ant.  Yet  they  are  not  join'd:  where  yond  pine 
does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  all :  I  '11  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  't  is  like  to  go.  [ExU. 

Scab.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests:  the  augurers* 
Say  they  know  not, — they  cannot   tell; — ^lot^ 

grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected ;  and,  by  starts, 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

[Alarum  afar  off,  as  at  a  sea-fghi, 

Re-^wter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ! 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me ! 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost ! — Triple-tum'd  whore !  • 
'tis  thou 


(*)  First  folio,  augurie*, 

parenthetically,  though  there  can  be  little  douht  Mme  mwds  tfter 
** haven**  have  been  accidentally  omitted.  Row  fapplied  tiw 
presumptive  deficiency  by  reading,  " Further  on;*  Capeil,  by 
*'  Hie  we  on ; "  Malone,  by  <•  Let 's  seek  a  spot ;  "  Tyrwhitt,  hj 
"  Let  us  go ; "  and  Mr.  Dyce,  by  **  Forward  now."  The  last, 
slightly  altered  to  "forward  <*«ii,''^ strikes  us  as  preCnable  to  any 
of  the  other  additions. 

d  But  beiftg  chared,—"]  "  But  **  seems  to  be  used  heie  la  its 
exceptive  sense — unleu  or  without. 

•  Triple-turn' d—j  From  Julius  Csesar  to  Cneius  Pompey.  (hm 
Pompey  to  Antony,  and,  as  he  suspects  now,  fh>m  him  toOctavius 
Csesar. 


ACT  nr.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scene  sit. 


Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — ^Bid  them  all  fly  I 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all :  —  hid  them  all  fly !  he  gone ! 

lUxit  SCABUS. 

0  son,  thy  nprise  shall  I  see  no  more  ! 

Fortcme  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 

Do  we  shake  hands. — ^All  come  to  this? — The 

hearts 
That  spanieFd*  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  hlossoming  Csosar ;  and  this  pine  is  hark'd, 
That  overtoppM  them  all !     Betray 'd  I  am : 
0,  duB  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm,* — 
Whose  eye  heck'd  fortib  my  wars,  and  call'd  them 

home; 
Whose  hosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, — 
like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  lo68e,^ 
Begoil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Unter  Ci.eopat&a. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt ! 
Clko.  Why  is  my  lord   enrag'd  against  his 

love? 
Ant.  Vanish !  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving. 
And  hlemish   Csesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take 

thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  pleheian^ : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex :  most  monster-like,  he  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  fcr  doits  ;t  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.     [^Exit  Cleg.] 

well  thou  'rt  gone. 
If  it  he  well  to  live :  hut  hetter  't  were 
ThoQ  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me : — teach  me, 
Alcidesy  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o*  the  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasped  the  heaviest 

cluh, 
Suhdne  my  worthiest  self.*'     The  witch  shall  die  ! 
To  the  yonng  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  mc,  and 

I  fall 
Under  this  plot ;  she  dies  for 't ! — Eros,  ho ! 

[^Exit, 


Tis 


(*)  First  folio,  pannelled.  Corrected  by  Hanmer. 
(t)  Old  text,  doHt.    Corrected  by  Warburton. 

»  O.  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm, — ]  Mr.  Collier's 
anaotator  would  read. — 

*'  O,  tbia  false  tpelt  of  Egypt,  this  great  cbann.'* 

Sjtettin  very  plausible;  but  "great  charm"  is  infinitely  Jess  ex- 
pressive and  appropriate  than  "grav9  charm,"  i.e.  perniciout, 
4t9dtiit  fmUU  sorceress, 
t  —  fa^t  and  looie,-^]  A  cheating  game  similar  to  what  is  now 


SCENE  XIII. — Alexandria.     A  Eoom  in  the 

Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatba,  Chabmian,  Ibas,  and 

Mabdian. 

Cleg.  Help  me,  my  women!  O,  he  is  more 
mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thes- 

saly** 
Was  never  so  emboss'd.* 

Chab.  To  the  monument ! 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting. 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleg.  To  the  monument ! — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'yth(?e,  piteously :  hence,  Mardian, 
And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument !  \_Exeu7it. 


SCENE  XIV.— 7%€  same.     Another  Room. 
Enter  Antony  and  Ebgs. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me? 

Ergs.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragon- 
ish  ;  (2) 
A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air:   thou  hast  seen 

these  signs  ? 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Ebgs.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Ebgs.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 


called  pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle, 

c  Subdue  my  worthiest  8elf  ]  The  commentators,  excepting 
Hanmer,  have  not  suspected  any  corruption  here;  but  would 
Antony,  in  this  hour  of  bitter  remorse,  speak  of  his  *'teorthie»t 
telf'f  He  might  have  said,  "my  worthless  self;  "  yet  the  con- 
text, '<the  witch  shall  die,"  makes  it  more  probable  he  is  thinking 
of  Cleopatra,  and  that  what  the  author  wrote  was,  "  Subdue  my 
worthless  elf."   Slf  being  synonymous  with  witch  or  fairy. 

d  —  the  boar  of  Thessaly— ]  The  boar  killed  by  Meleager. 

•  —  emboss'd.]  See  note  (*),  p.  228,  Vol.  I. 
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ACT  IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scene  xit. 


I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto 't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Cajsar,*  and  false-play'd  my 

glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph ! — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — 


Enter  Mardian. 

O,  thy  vile  lady  ! 
She  has  robh'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony ; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  paucy  eunuch  ;  peace ! 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 
Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but 
once, 
And  that  she  has  discharged.    Wliat  thou  wouldst 

do 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand :  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony  !  most  noble  Anton  f/  I 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Betweeti  her  heart  and  lips ;  she  rendered  life. 
Thy  name  sD  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead,  then  ? 

AIar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm,  Eros;    the   long   day's  task  is 
done, 
And  we  must  sleep  ! — That  thou  depart'st  hence 

safe, 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly ;  go. — [_Exit  Mardian.] 

Off,  pluck  off  !— 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.    O,  cleave,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent, 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace  ! — 
No  more  a  soldier : — bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have  been  nobly  home. — From  me  a  while. — 

lExit  Eros. 
I  will  o'ei-take  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  length  is  torture. — Since  the  torch  is  out, 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther.     Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength :  seal  then,  and  all  is  done ! — 
Eros! — I   come,   my   queen: — Eros! — Stay  for 

me: 
Wliere  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in 

hand. 
And   with   our   sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts 
gaze : 


(•)  Fiet  folio,  Ccciarx, 


Dido  and  her  ^Eneas  shall  want  troops, 

And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Eros.  What  would  my  lord  ? 
Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.  I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quaiter'd  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's 

back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  less  noble  mind 
Than  she  which  by  her  death  our  Caesar  tells, 
/  am  conqueror  of  myself.     Thou   art  sworn, 

Eros, 
That,  whqi  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come  indeed)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command, 
Thou  then  wouldst  kill  me:  do't;  tlie  time  ia 

come: 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  't  is  Caesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me  ! 

Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not? 

Ant.  Eroe, 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  gi'eat  Rome,  and 

sec 
Thy  master   thus   with   pleach'd   arms,  bending 

down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subduM 
To  penetrative  shame,  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Cresar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensu'd  ? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see  "t. 

Ant.  Come  then  ;  for  with  a  wound  I  most  be 
cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast 

worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me! 

AlNT.  When  I  did  make  thee  fi-ee,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?     Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  arc  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 
Eros.  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  counte- 
nance, 
Wlierein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 
Ant.  Lo  thee  !  [Turning  frtnn  hiv^ 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 
Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master. 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  roe  sav. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 
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Akt.  'T  is  Baid,  man  ; — hd(I  farewell. 

Ebos.  Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall   I  Btrike 
now? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eeob,  Why,  there  then : — [f'alU  on  his  gword. 
thus  I  do  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [i)i>*. 

Ajjt,  Thrice  nobler  than  invself ! 

Thou  teachcst  me,  0,  raliaiit  Eros,  what       [Eros 
I  should,  and  Ihou  couldst  not.      My  queeu  and 
Have,  by  their  brare  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  will  be 
A  bidegreom  in  my  death,  asd  run  into  't 
As  to  a  lover'a  bed.     Come  then  ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  tnaster  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 

[Fallijifi  on.  hit  nconi. 
I  leun'd  of  thee.  — How  !  not  dead  ?  not  dead  ? — 
The  guard — ho  !— 0,  despatch  mo. 

£nlfr  Debcetas  and  Guard. 

1  QrABD.  What's  the  noise? 

Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends:  O, 
make  an  end 
Of  wbat  I  hare  hegim  ! 


2  GcAaD.  The  star  is  fBll'u ! 

1  GuAED.  And  time  is  at  hia  period. 

All.  Alaa,  and  woe  I 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me  strike  me  dead. 

1  GuaSb.  Not  I. 

2  Guahd.  Nor  I. 

3  GuABD.  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt  Guard. 
Dbb.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers 

«,. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Ossar,  with  this  tidings. 
Shall  enter  rac  with  him. 


Enter  Dtombres. 

Dio.  Wliere  's  Antony  ? 

Deb.  There,  Dionied,  there. 

Dio.  Liyes  he? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?       [Exit  Drbcetas. 

Akt,  Art  thou   there,   Diomcd?     Draw   thy 
sword,  and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord. 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 

AsT.  When  did  she  send  thee? 
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ACT   IV.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[scsyfi  XT. 


Now,  my  lord. 


Ant.  Whei-e  is  she  ? 

Dig.  Locked  in  her  monument.     She  had  a 
prophesying  fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass :  for  when  she  saw 
(WTiich  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  disposM*  witli  Cfesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 

dead; 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed. — Call  my  guard, 

I  pr'ythee. 
Dig.  Wliat,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard !     The 
guard,  what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls ! 

Enter  some  of  (lie  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra 
bides ; 
'T  is  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
1  GuABD.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not 
live  to  wear 
All  vour  ti'ue  followers  out. 

All.  Most  heavy  day  ! 

Alnt.  Nay,   good  my  fellows,  do   not  please 
sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  son'ows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  Antony. 


SCENE  XY.—The  sarne.     A  Monument. 

Enter,  above,  Cleopatra,  Chabmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleg.  O,  Charm ian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 

Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Clkg.  No,  I  will  not : 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome. 
But  com  foils  we  despise ;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  gieat 
As  that  which  makes  it. — 


Enter,  below,  Diomkdes. 

How  now  !  is  he  dead  ? 
Dig.  His  death 's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 


■  —  dispos'd  trith  CiPaar, — ]  See  note  ( '),  p  S63. 
b  — broorh'd — ]  Adorned,  dfcoraied.  So  in  *♦  Tilas  Andronicus," 
Act  1.8c.  1,— 

"  Sufflcplh  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome 
To  heantify  thy  triumphs — " 

c  Here 's  sport,  indeed !]  The  pathos  of  this  exclamation,  so 
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Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  moQument, 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 


Enter,  below,  Antony,  borne  by  the  Ghiard. 

Cleg.  O,  sun, 

Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in  ! — darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world  ! — O,  Antony ! 
Antony,  Antony ! — Help,  Charmian ;  help,  Iras, 

help ; — 
Help,  friends  below ; — let 's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace ! 

Not  Ca3sar's  valour  hath  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleg.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Anton j 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  't  is  so ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying, — Egypt, — dying ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleg.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not, 
Lest  I  be  taken :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  Ciesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  **  with  me ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents, 

have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up ; — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone ! 

Cleg.   Here  's    sport,  indeed  ! ' — ^How  heavy 
weighs  my  lord !  ^ 

Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness  ; 
That   makes  the  weight.     Had  I  great  Juno*s 

power, 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.   Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools, — O,  come,  come,  come ! 

[Tliey  draw  Antony  tip. 
And  welcome,  welcome!   die  where*  thou  bast 

liv'd  ! 
Quicken  with  kissing !  had  my  lips  that  power, 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  a  heavy  sight ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying, — ^Egypt, — dying ; — 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleg.  No,  let  me  s|>eak ;  and  let  roe  rail  so 
high, 

(•)  Old  text,  when, 

piteous  in  the  contrast  it  implies  between  the  fallen  queen's 
prvHent  occupation  and  the  diversions  of  her  happier  times,  is 
quite  lo»t  on  Mr.  Collier's  unsusceptible  commentator,  who  coottj 
reads,  "  Here's  port^  indeed."! 


I  IT.] 


A2JT0NY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[aOENK   XT. 


That  the  false  housewife,  Fortune,*  break  berwheel, 
ProTiA'd  bj  my  offence. 

Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen : 

Of  C«sar  seek  jour  honour,  with  jouT  safety. — O ! 

Ciio.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Akt.  Gentle,  hear  me ; 

None  about  Cssar  trust  hut  Proculeius. 

Clbo.  My  resolution  and  my  bands  1 11  trust ; 
None  about  Ch^sbt. 

Akt.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end, 
lament  nor  sorrow  at ;  but  please  your  thoughts, 
Id  fee«ling  them  wilh  those  my  fonncr  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world. 
The  noblest ;  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Not  cowardly  put  off*  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman, — a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  van  quish'd.lSl  Now,niy  spirit  is  going; — - 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  mrai,  woo 't  die  ? 

Hast  Ihou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  tby  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ? — 0,  see,  my  women, 

[Antony  diti. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt !— My  lord ! — 
0,  witber'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war  ! 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'n  :  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  odda  ie  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable  ° 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  [Faints. 

Chab.      '  O,  quietoesa,  lady ! 

*  —  honinrife.  Ftrtanr.—]  "Honinrl/c'  U  hen  uied  In  the 
tu  HiiH,  which  tt  often  bore,  of  *>jj]f,  or  harM.  So  Id 
■'H«in  Y."  Art  V.  6c.  1,  Piilol  Milt,—''  Dolh  Fortiim  jliy  the 
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Irab.  She  is  dead  too,  our  soTcrcign  I 
Chab.  Lady ! — 

Ihas.  Madam! — • 

Chab.  0  madam,  madam,  madam  ! — 
Ikab.  Royal  Egypt ! 


f,m  press  1 — 
Chab.  Peace,  pence,  1 
Clko.  No 


[commanded 
1   woman,   and 
By  such  poor  paaaion  as  the  maid  that  milks. 
And  does  the  meanest  ehares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods  ; 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  bad  stol'n  our  jewel.— All's  but  nought; 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that 's  mad :   then  is  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  seeret  house  of  death, 
Ere   death  dare    come    to    us? — How    do   you, 

women?  [Charmian ! 

^^Tiat,  what !    good    cheer !      ^TiJ,   how    now. 
My  noble  girls  ! — AIi,  women,  women !  look, 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it 's  out ! — Good  sirs,'  take 

heart : —  [noble. 

Well  bury  him  ;   and  then,  what's  bm»e,  what's 
Let's  do  it  afler  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make   Death   proud   to  take  us.      Come, 

This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. — 
Ah,  women,  women  ! — come  ;  we  have  no  fiicnd 
But  resolution,  aud  the  briefest  end. 

\_Exaint;  tJwie  above  bearing  of  Auro^y'a  bodg. 

(■)  fint  folio.  IK,  correcud  by  Capcll. 


pnpot.  Thiu,»quottdb^MrDT«rrainBe>umonludFkicber'> 
TioU,  Nin.  ud  M4dge.'i>yt,— 


Ag>lr.  M  quoled  by  M 


SCENE  I.— CiBsar'*  Camp  before  Aleiandrift. 


£atfr  CsBAR,  Aobipfa,  Dolabblla,  'Mscxnjls, 
Qallob,  PBOGiTLEnia,  aad  othen. 

Cab.  Oo  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield  ; 
Being  bo  frustrate,*  tell  him,  he  mocks 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

DoL.  Cnsar,  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Enter  DuacRTAS,  with  the  eword  of  Antony. 
Cxe.  Wberefbre  is  that?   aod  what  art  thou 
that  dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ? 


pmfaiti,  fliulraird,  m 


DxB.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas ; 

Mark  Autonj  I  serr'd,  who  heet  was  worthj 
Best  t«  be  serr'd  :  whilst  he  stood  up  and  spoke, 
Ho  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  tny  \i& 
To  speud  upon  his  haters.      If  diou  pleaae 
To  take  me  to  thee,  aa  I  was  to  him 
I'll  be  to  CiesBr ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

C.SB.  What  is't  thou  say'at  f 

Dkb.  I  say,  O,  Cssar,  Antony  is  dead  I 
Cxa.  The  breaking  of  bo  great  a  tluog  shooU 
moke 


ud  Ui.  aidner  Wttkcr  woald  oUini 


let  T.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[fiCElTB  II. 


A  greater  crack :  the  round  world  * 

Should  hare  shook  lions  into  civil  streets, 

And  citizens  to  their  dens : — the  death  of  Antony 

Is  not  a  single  doom ;  in  the  name  laj 

A  moietj  of  the  world. 

Deb.  He  is  dead,  Caesar, 

Not  bj  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  bj  a  hired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand, 
Wbich  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Spfitted  the  heart. — This  is  his  sword  ; 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it,  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

CiBs.  Look  jou  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rehuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

AoB.*  And  strange  it  is 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Oar  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Wag'd  equal  with  him. 

AGB.t  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  &ults  to  make  us  men. — Csesar  is  touched. 
Mkc.  When    such  a  spacious    mirror's    set 
before  him, 
He  needs  most  see  himself. 

Cs»,  O,  Antony  I 

I  have  foIloVd  thee  to  this ;  — ^but  we  do  lanoe 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world.     But  yet  let  me  lament. 
With  teaiB  aa  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts. 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  ail  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Frieni  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war. 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle, — ^that  our 

stars, 
Unreconciliable,  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this. — ^Hear  me,  good  friends, — 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

But  I  win  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season  ; 
The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him. 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says. — ^Whence  are  you? 
Mbss.  a  poor  Egyptian  yet.^     The  queen  my 
mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument, 


(*)  Vint  folio.  Do/.  (t)  Flnt  foHo,  Dot. 

*  —  tte  lOttBd  woild— ]  Something  hu  erldently  boeo  loit 


k  jtt.]  That  it,  now. 

'  —  9md  IMMT  paliUet  mwn  th§  dug, 

The  heggmi'M  nrnrn  and  Catar'*.} 
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Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction. 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she's  forc'd  to. 

CiBS.  Bid  her  have  good  heart ; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  CsBsar  cannot  live  * 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !    [Exit. 

Cxs.  Come  hither,  Proculeius.    Go,  and  say. 
We  purpose  her   no    shame:     give    her    what 

comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require, 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us  ;  for  her  life  in  Home 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph :  go. 
And  with  your  speediest  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Cffisar,  I  shall  [Exit, 

CiBS.  GraJlus,  go  you  along.        [Exit  Gallus. 

Where's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius  ? 

AoB.,  Mbc.  DolabeUa ! 

CiBS.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed :  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Gro  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war ; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  roy  writings.     Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt, 


SCENE  II.— Alexandria.     A  Boom  in  the 

Monument. 

Enter  Clropatra,  Chabhian,  and  Ibas. 

Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.     'Tis  paltry  to  be  Csesar  ; 
Not  being  Fortune,  he's  but  Fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will :  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  l)olts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dug,* 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Cesar's. 

Enter,  to  the  gates  of  the  Monument,  PboculbiuS| 
Gallub,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Csesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of 

Egypt ; 


(*)  Old  text,  Uan.    Correeted  by  Southern. 

In  the  old  oopirt  we  have, — 

«  _.  and  never  palates  more  the  dmi^f,"  frc. 

an  obvious  misprint,  though  not  wanting  defenders,  which  was 
corrected  by  Warburton. 
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ACT  y.) 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[iCSSB  U. 


And  bids  tlice  studj  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mcan'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleg.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  Mj  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleg.  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
Xo  less  beg  than  a  kingdom  :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son, 
lie  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

You  're  fall'n  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord. 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness, 
Wliere  he  for  grace  is  kncel'd  to. 

Cleg.  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience ;  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Peg.  This  I'll  report,  dear  lady* 

Hove  comfort,  for  I  know  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal."  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  surpris'd  ; 
[^Here  Pbgculeits  and  tivo  of  the  Guard 
ascend  tfie  Monument  hy  a  ladder  placed 
against  a  window,  and,  having  descended, 
caiae  behind  Clegpatba.  Some  of  the 
Guard  unbar  and  open  the  gates. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

[To  Pbgculbius  and  the  Guard,     Exit, 

Ibas.  Koyal  queen ! 

Chab.  O,  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen ! — 

Cleg.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands. 

[Bratving  a  dagger, 

Pbg,  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold  1 

[Seizes  and  disarms  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Keliev'd,  but  not  betray 'd. 

Cleg.  What,  of  death  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pbg.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself :  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 


>  Gai..]  The  prefix  in  the  first  folio  is  "  Pro. :  **  in  the  second, 
"  Char."  Malone  first  assigned  the  speech  to  OaUus,  and  added 
the  stage  direction  which  foUnws. 

^  //  idle  talk  will  once  be  accessary,  —  ]  We  adopt  here 
Hanmer's  substitution  *' accessary"  in  place  ef  neceeeorjf,  the 
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Cleg.  Where  art  thou,  Death? 

Come  hither,  come  !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  I 

Pbg.  O,  temperance,  ladj  I 

Cleg.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I'U  not  drink, 
sir; 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  accessary,* 
I  '11  not  sleep  neither :  thb  mortal  house  I  '11  rain, 
Do  Caasar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court ; 
Nor  once  "be  chiLstis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?     Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  unto  me  I    Rather  on  Niius'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  nak'd,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !   Rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramids  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pbg.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  yon  shall 
Find  cause  in  Csesar. 


Enter  Dolabklla. 

Dgl.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Ctesar  knows, 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee :  fer  ^  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pbg.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Csesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[jTo  Clbopatba, 
If  you  '11  employ  me  to  him. 

Clbg,  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Pboculbius  and  Soldiera. 
DoL.  Most  noble  empress,  you  hare  heard  of 

me? 
Cleg.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dgl.  Assuredly,  yon  know  me. 

Clbg.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or 
known. — 
You  laugh,  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is 't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dgl.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleg.   I  dreamt  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony;— 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  ! 

Dgl.  If  it  might  please  ye, — 

Clbg.   Kis  face  was  as  the   heavens ;   and 
therein  stuck 


reading  of  the  old  copies.    The  sense  ii  plainly,— "111  n"^** 
eat  nor  drink,  and,  if  idle  talk  wiU,/or  the  uonee,  be  asslstaat,  1 H 
not  sleep." 
e  —  for  the  queen,—]  The  second  folio  loada,  *<  as  for  * 
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lot  T.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[BCEITE  II. 


A  son  and  moon,  wMch  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  0/  the  earth. 
DoL.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

CiJEO.  His  legs  hestrid  the  ocean;  his  reared 
arm 
Crests  the  world ;  his  Yoioe  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orh, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     Por  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in 't ;  an  autumn*  't  was. 
That  grew  the  more  bj  reaping.     His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  showed  his  back  aboye 
The  element  they  liv'd  in :  in  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates^  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 
Doi..  Cleopatra, — 

CuBO.  Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such 
a  man 
As  this  I  dreamt  of? 
Doi«.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

CuEO.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods  ! 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such, 
It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie*  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  Nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemning  shadows  quite.^ 

Boii.  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  jours,  a  grief  that  smites  f 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you  what  Csssar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 
Doi.«  I  am  loth  to  tell  you  what  I  would  jou 

knew. 
CiiSO.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 
Dor..  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Clbo.  He  '11  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph  ? 
Doi..  Madam,  he  will ;  I  know  't. 

[Flourish  without. 
Without,  Make  way  there, — Ceesar  I 

Enter  CissAB,  Gaxlub,  Proculeius,  Meg^snas, 
SsLEucus,  and  Attendants. 

CiB8«  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  ? 
DoIm  It  is  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Cleopatra  kneeU, 


(*)  First  folio,  Antony.    CoiTected  l>y  Theobald, 
(f )  Old  text,  iuiiet.    Corrected  by  Capell. 

•  The  Mile  O,— }  The  little  orh,  e^cUt,  or  round. 

b  —  plates — ]  Silver  coin. 

c  To  Tie — J  To  vUwut  A  iexm  «t  cards,  and  meant,  parttcularlj, 
to  inereaae  the  atakes,  and,  generallj,  to  chaUenge  any  one  to  a 
e^miemUan,  M,  tooj/er,  fte. 

d  Condemning  shadows  qnito.]  We  axe  not  sure  of  haring 


C^s.  Airise,  you  shall  not  kneel : — 
I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt, 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  loi-d 
I  must  obey. 

Ci&s.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear ;  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

CiBS.  Cleopatra,  know. 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle)  you  shall 

find 
A  benefit  in  this  change  ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  'II  guard  them  from, 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.  And  may,  through  all  the  world:  'tis 
yours ;  and  we, 
Your  scutcheons  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good 
lord. 

C^s.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

CiiEO.  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and 
jewels, 
I  am  poBsess'd  of:  't  is  exactly  valu'd ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where 's  Seleucus  ? 

Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer ;  let  him  speak,  my 
lord. 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing*     Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seal*  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril. 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
known. 

Cjbs.  Kay,  bhish  not,  Cleopatra ;  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Csesar  !  O,  behold, 

How  pomp  is  foUow'd  I  mine  will  now  be  jours  ; 
And  should  we  shift  estates  yours  would  be  mine. 


mastered  the  sense  of  this,  or  indeed  that  the  text  exhibita 
precisely  what  Shakespeare  -wrote,  but  the  meaning  apparently  is, 
"  —  Mature  lacks  material  to  compete  with  fancy  in  unwonted; 
shapes,  yet  the  conception  of  an  Antony  was  a  masterpiece  of 
Nature  over  fancy,  abasing  phantoms  quite." 

•  —  seal  my  lips,—]  The  old  reading  is,  *'teele  my  lippes,."  but 
here  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  practice  of  teeling  a  hawk's  eyoM, 
as  some  editors  suppose;  to  seal  one's  lips  was  a  familiar  expre»^. 
aion  ages  bdTore  Shakespeare  lived. 
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ACT  v.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


[sciNs  n. 


The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 

Even  make  me  wild  : — O,  slave,  of  no  more  trust 

Than  love  that 's  hir'd ! — What,  goest  thou  back  ? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee ;  but  I  'U  catch  thine 

eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings.     Slave,  soulless  villain^ 

dog! 
O,  rarely  base ! 

Cjbs.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleg.  O,  CsBsar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is 

this, — 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek, — that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy  !     Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern*  friends  withal;  and  say, 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apait 
For  Li  via  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation  ;  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?   The  gods  !  It  smites 

me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have. — ^Pr'ythee,  go  hence ; 

[^To  Skleucus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance : — wei*t  thou  a 

man. 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

0^8.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[jSxU  Seleucus. 
Cleg.  Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are 

misthought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and,  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  others'  merits  •*  in  our  name, 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

C-ass.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknow- 
ledged. 
Put  we  i*  the  roll  of  conquest :  (1)  still  be 't  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure  ;  and  believe 
Cffisar  's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of   things  that  merchants  sold.     Therefore  be 

cheered ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons ;  no,  dear 

queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you, 
That  we  remain  your  friend  ;  and  so  adieu. 
Cleg.  My  master,  and  my  lord  ! 
Cjbb.  Kot  so.     Adieu. 

^Flourish.     Exeunt  C^sah  and  hie  Tndn. 


a  — moAtra  friend* — 1  Ordinarn,  common  tritndt, 
b  ^mariti — ]    "Meriu"  is  here   employed  for  demerit*  or 
de»erts. 
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Cleg.  He  words  me,  ^Is,  he  words  me,  that  I 
should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself :  but  hark  thee,'  Charmian. 

^Whigpers  Chabhian. 
Irab.  Finish,  good  lady;   the  bright  day  is 
done. 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleg.  Hie  thee  again : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided  ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Chab.  Madam,  I  wHl. 

Be-enter  Dglabklla. 

DoL.  WTiere  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.  [Exit. 

Cleg.  Bolabella ! 

Dgl.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand, 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Ctesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey  ;  and,  within  three  days, 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  performed 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleg.  Dolabella, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

DoL.  I  your  servant 

;  Adieu,  good  queen  ;  I  must  attend  on  Csesar. 

Cleg.  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [Exit  Dol. 

Now,  Iras,  what  think 'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,. and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view  ;  in  their  thick  breaftis. 
Hank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  fbrhiil ! 

Cleg.  Nay,   'tis  most  certiun,  Iras: — saucy 
lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  ihymen 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune :  the  quick'  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shaU  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
I'  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O,  the  good  gods ! 

Cleg.  .Nay,  that 's  certain. 

Iras.  I'll  never  see't;   for,  I  am  sure,  my 
nails 
Ai-e  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleg.  Why,  that  *8  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  *  intents. — 


c  —  M«  quick  comedian*-^]  The  Uvelp^  , 
<l  —  absurd  inlent$. — ]  Theobald  haa,  *• 


—  fltfw'tfiBtcals.' 


Now,  CharmUn  ! — 
Show  me,  Bay  women,  like  a  qaecn : — go  fetch 
Mj  best  attires  ; — I  tun  again  for  Cydnua, 
To  meet  Mai^  Antony : — Birmh,  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  Doble  Charmian,  we'll  deepateh  indeed  ! 
And,  when  tbou  liaat  done  this  chare,  I  '11  give 

thee  leave 
To  play  till  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and 

ttlt.  [£xit  Ibas. 

Wberefore's  tlua  ntnse?  [^  noiie  vniherut. 


Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

GuAKD.  Here  a  a  rural  fellow 

Tfaat  will  not  be  denied  your  highDeas'  presence  ; 
He  biings  you  fige, 

Clko.  iUt  him  come  in.     WLat  poor  an  in- 
strument* [Exit  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed  I  he  brings  me  liberty  I 
My  resolution  'b  plac'd,  and  I  hare  nothing 


■  Wlui  pow  u  iiatinmnl— ]  Ste  ni 


■).  P-  W7, » 


Ot  woman  in  me :  now  from  heiLd  to  foot 
I  am  marble-conetant ;  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Jte-enter    Guard,    with   Clown,  briv^ng   in    a 
badieL 

GiTAKD.  This  is  the  man. 

Clbo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.         [Exit  Guard. 
Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there. 
That  kills  and  pwns  not? 

Ci-owK.  Truly  I  have  him ;  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for 
his  biting  is  immortal;  those  that  do  die  of  it  do 
seldom  or  never  recover. 

Clbo.  Bemember'st  thou  any  that  have  died 
on't? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I 
heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday : 
a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie ; 
as  a  woman  should  not  do,  hut  in  the  way  of 
honesty :  how  she  died  of  the  luting  of  it,  what 
pain  she  felt, — truly,  she  makes  a  very  good  re- 
port o'  the  worm  ;  but  he  that  will  believe  all 
that  they  aay,  aball  never  be  saved  by  half  that 
they  do  :  but  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worta  's  an 
odd  worm. 


ACT  v.] 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


rBcsn  n. 


Cleo,  Get  thee  hence ;  farewell. 

Clown.  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.     [Clown  sets  dovm  the  basket. 

Clown,  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  he 
trusted  but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people;  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good.  Give  it  nothing,  I  pray 
you,  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  bo  simple, 
but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  : 
I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the 
devil  dress  her  not  But,  truly,  these  same  whore- 
son devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women ; 
for  in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the  devils  mar 
five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone ;  farewell. 
Clown.  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the 
woiTO.  [Exit, 


Re-enter  Iras,  witfi  a  robe,  croztm,  <lcc. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I 
have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.     Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  : — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras  ;  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Ca?8ar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath : — ^liusband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire  and  air  ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian  ; — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[Kisses  tliem,     Ibas  falls  and  dies,^ 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Chab.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain,  that  I 
may  say, 
Tlie  gods  themselves  do  weep  ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  'base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He  '11  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss 


•  U'KA.t  fall*  and  die9,'\  "Iras  must  be  supposed  to  have  ap- 
plied an  asp  to  her  arm  while  her  mistress  was  settling  her  dress, 
or  I  know  not  why  she  should  fall  so  soon." — Stxrvsns. 
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Which  is    my  heaven    to    have. — Come,  thou 
mortal  wretch, 
[To  an  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  htaxL 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  couldst  thou  speak, 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Csesar,  Ass 
Unpolided  I 
Chab,         O,  eastern  star  ! 
Cleo.  Peace,  peace ! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast. 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Chab.  O,  break  !  O,  break ! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  ajs  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as 
gentle, — 
O,  Antony ! — ^Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too  : — 

[Applying  another  asp  to  her  am. 
What  should  I  stay —  [Dies. 

Chab.  In  this  vile*  world? — So,   fare  thee 
welL — 
Now  boast  thee,  Death,  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd  1 — ^Downy  windows,  close; 
And  golden  Fhcebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal ! — ^Your  crown 's  awry  ;t 
I  '11  mend  it,  and  then  play. 


Enter  tJie  Guard,  rushing  in, 

1  GuABD.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 
Chab.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not, 

1  GuABD.  Caesar  hath  sent — 
Chab.  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

[Applies  an  oip, 
O,  come  apace,  despatch :  I  partly  fed  thee. 

1  GuABD.   Approach,    ho !    All 's    not   well : 

Cffisar's  beguil'd. 

2  GuABD.  There 's  Dolabella  sent  from  Ctesar ; 

^-call  him. 

1  GuABD.  What  work  is  here  ! — Charmian,  is 

this  well  done  ? 
Chab.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings.(^) 
Ah,  soldier  I  [Dies, 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

DoL.  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2  GuABD,  All  dead. 

DoL.  Cassar,  thy  thoughtE 

Touch  their  effects  in  this :  thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

Without,         A  way  there  I  a  way  for  Caesar ! 


(•)  Old  text,  Wilde.    Corrected  by  Capdl. 
(f )  Old  text,  away.    Corrected  1^  Pope. 


ANTONY  AMD  CLEOPATRA. 


[bcehe  II. 


Rt-fnter  Csbam  and  Atl«ndBiitB. 

DoL.  0,  Bir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer : 
Hut  jou  did  few  b  doDO. 

C^.  Br&veBt  at  the  last  t 

She  leicU'd  at  our  purpoaea,  and,  being  royal, 
Took  her  own  <raj. — The  manner  of  their  deatha  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

DoL.  AVho  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Gpabc.  a  simple  countryman,  that  brought 

Tins  wu  biB  baf^et, 

Cjs.  Poison'd  then. 

1  GpAW).  O,  Craar  I 

This  Cbamiian   lir'd  but  now;    atii  stood  and 

■pale: 
I  r«qnd  ber  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  Ler  dead  mistresa ;  tremblingly  ahe  atood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

C«8.  0,  noble  weakneaa  1 — 

IF  ihey  had  ewallow'd  poison  't  would  appear 
Bj  eitamal  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 


Aa  ahe  would  catch  another  Autony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

DoL,  Here,  on  her  breast. 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown : 
The  like  ia  on  her  arm. 

1  GcABD.  This  is  an  aspic's  tntil :  and  these 
Gg- leaves 
Have  alitne  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves 
Upon  the  cavea  of  Nile. 

C^s.  Most  probable 

That  BO  she  died  ;  For  her  physician  tells  me 
She  hiLth  puran'd  eoncluaions  infinite 
Of  cany  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed ; 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument : — 
She  shall  be  buried  by  hei    Kntonj ; 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.     High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them  ;  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity  ihan  his  glory  which 
Bi'ought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall, 
Tn  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity,  \^Exeant. 


ILLUSTEATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  Scene  I.— 

To-night  we*U  wander  througk  the  streets,  and  note 
The  ^uUities  qf  people.] 

The  extracts  selected  for  the  illustration  of  this  tragedy 
BTo,  with  two  exceptions,  taken  from  the  biography  of 
Antonius  in  North's  translktion  of  Plutarch. 

"  Plato  writeth  that  there  are  foure  kinds  of  flatterie  : 
but  Cleopatra  devided  it  into  many  kinds.  For  she  (were 
it  in  sport,  or  in  matters  of  earnest)  still  devised  sundry 
new  delights  to  have  Antonius  at  commandement,  never 
leaving  him  night  nor  day,  nor  once  letting  him  go  out  of 
her  sight.  For  she  would  play  at  dice  with  him,  drinke 
with  Mm,  and  hunt  commonly  with  him,  and  also  be  with 
him  when  he  went  to  any  exercise  or  aotivitie  of  body. 
And  s(»n«time  also,  when  he  would  go  up  and  downe  the 
city  disguised  like  a  dave  in  the  night,  and  would  peere 
into  poore  mens  windowes  and  their  shops,  and  scold  and 
brau^  with  them  within  the  house,  Cleopatra  would  be 
also  in  a  chamber  maides  array,  and  amble  up  and  downe 
the  streets  with  him,  so  that  oftentimes  Antonius  bare 
away  both  mocks  and  blowes.  Now  though  most  men 
misliked  this  manor,  vet  the  Alexandrians  were  com- 
monly glad  of  this  ioutie,  and  liked  it  well,  saying  very 
gallantlv  and  wisely  :  that  Antonius  shewed  them  a 
comical!  face,  to  wit,  a  merie  countenance :  and  the 
KoM AINES  a  tnigicall  face,  to  say,  a  grimme  look." 

(2)  Scene  II. — Fulvia  thy  vife  is  dead."]  "Now 
A  ntonius  delighting  in  these  iond  and  chUdish  pastimes, 
very  ill  newes  were  brought  him  from  two  places.  The 
first  from  Rome,  that  his  brother  Lucius  and  Fulvia  his 
wife,  fell  out  first  betweene  themselves,  and  afterwards  fell 
to  open  warre  with  Casar,  and  had  brought  all  to  nou^t, 
that  they  were  both  driven  to  flie  out  of  Italy.  The 
second  newes,  as  bad  as  the  first :  that  Labienus  conquered 
all  Asia  with  the  army  of  the  Parthians,  from  the  river 
of  Euphrates,  and  from  Stria,  unto  the  country  of  Ltdia 
and  Ionia.  Then  began  Antonius  with  much  ado,  a  litle 
to  rouze  himseUe,  as  if  he  had  bene  wakened  out  of  a 


deepe  sleepe,  and  as  a  man  mav  say,  coming  oiitof  a  gnat 
dninkennesse.  So,  first  of  aU  he  bent  himsolfe  against 
the  Parthians,  and  went  as  fture  as  the  country  of 
Phoenicia  :  but  there  he  reoeiTod  lamentable  fetters 
from  his  wife  Fulvia.  Whenipon  he  straifi^t  retomed 
towards  Italie,  with  two  hundred  saile  :  and  as  he  went, 
tooke  up  his  friends  by  the  way  that  fled  out  of  Italib 
to  come  to  him.  By  them  he  was  informed,  thai  his 
wife  Fulvia  was  the  only  cause  of  this  war:  who  bsing 
of  a  peevish,  crooked,  and  troblesome  nature,  bad  por- 
poselv  raised  this  uprore  in  Italib,  in  hope  thereby  to 
withdraw  him  from  Cleopatra.  But  by  good  fortime  bis 
wife  Fulvia  going  to  meet  with  Antonius,  sckned  by  the 
way,  and  di^  in  the  city  of  Sictone." 

(3)  Scene  IV.— 

It  is  reported  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh. 
Which  some  did  die  tn  look  on.] 

' '  A  ntonius  flying  upon  this  overthrow,  fell  into  great  mtseiy 
al  at  once :  but  tne  chiefest  want  of  al  other,  and  that 
pinched  him  most,  was  £unine.  Howbeit  he  was  of  sudi 
a  strong  natiuie,  that  by  patience  he  would  overcome  any 
adversity,  and  the  heavier  fortune  lay  upon  him,  the  more 
constant  shewed  he  himself.  Every  man  that  feeleth  want 
or  adversity,  knoweth  by  vertue  and  discretion  what  he 
should  do :  but  when  indeed  they  ars  overlaid  with 
extremity,  and  be  sore  oppressed,  few  hare  the  hearts 
to  follow  that  which  they  praise  and  commend,  and  much 
lesse  to  avoid  that  they  reprove  and  mislike  :  but  rather 
to  y«  contranr,  they  yeeld  to  their  accustomed  easie  hie, 
ana  through  ndnt  heart,  and  lacke  of  couraee,  do  dumge 
their  first  mind  and  purpose.  And  therraore  it  was  a 
wonderfull  example  to  the  souldiers,  to  see  Antonius  that 
was  brought  up  in  al  finenease  and  supei^uity,  so  easily  to 
drink  puddle  water,  and  to  eate  wild  fruits  and  roots :  and 
moreover  it  is  reported,  that  even  as  they  passed  the 
Alpes,  they  did  eate  the  barkes  of  trees,  and  such  beasts 
as  never  man  tasted  of  their  flesh  before.** 


ACT  IL 


(1)  Scene  II.^ 

For  *tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought. 
By  duty  ruminated.] 

"Thereupon  every  man  did  set  forward  this  mariage, 
hoping  thereby  that  this  lady  Octavia,  having  an  excellent 
grace,  wisdoms  and  honesty,  iovned  unto  so  rare  a  beauty, 
when  she  were  with  Antonius  (he  loving  her  as  so  worthy 
a  Lady  deeerveth)  she  should  be  a  go^  meane  to  keepe 
good  love  and  amity  betwixt  her  brother  and  him.  So 
when  Ccesar  and  he  had  made  the  match  between  them, 
they  both  went  to  Rome  about  this  manage,  although  it 
was  against  the  law,  that  a  widow  diould  be  maried  within 
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ten  moneths  after  her  husbands  death.  Howbeit  the 
Senate  dispensed  with  the  law,  and  so  the  manage  pro- 
ceeded accordingly.'* 

(2)  Scene  II.— 

— —  to  the  air;  vhick,  hult/or  Mcoacy, 
Bfad  gone  to  gate  on  Cleopatra  too. 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature,] 

** The  manner  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  was  this.  A9^ 
tonius  going  to  make  war  with  the  PABTBiAlf8»  soDt  le 
command  Cleopatra  to  appeare  personally  before  him 
he  came  into  Cilicia,  to  answer  imto  such 


ILLUSTBATIYE  0OMMSNT& 


laid  against  her,  being  thia:  that  she  had  aided 
Camus  and  Brutus  in  their  war  aeainst  him.  The  mes- 
songer  sent  unto  Cleopatra  to  nuuce  this  summons  unto 
her,  was  called  Dellius;  who  when  he  had  throughly  oon- 
stdered  her  beauty,  the  excellent  grace  and  sweetnesse  of 
her  tong,  he  nothing  mistrusted  that  A  ntonius  would  do 
anj  hurt  to  so  noble  a  Ladv,  but  rather  assured  himself, 
that  within  few  daies  she  should  be  in  great  favour  with 
liinL  Therupon  he  did  her  great  honor,  and  perswaded 
her  to  come  into  ClUClA,  as  nooourably  fumisned  as  she 
ooold  poesible  ;  and  bad  her  not  to  be  affraid  at  all  of  ^n- 
Umius,  for  he  was  a  more  courteous  Lord,  then  any  that 
die  had  ever  scene.  Cleopatra  on  the  other  side  beleeving 
Dellius  wofds,  and  raessing  by  the  former  aooesse  and 
credit  she  had  with  Julius  Casar  and  C.  Pompey  (thd  son 
of  Pompev  the  Qreat)  only  for  her  beauty,  she  began  to 
have  good  hope  that  she  might  more  easily  win  Antanius. 
fat  Ctnar  and  Pompey  knew  her  when  she  was  but  a  yong 
things  and  knew  not  then  what  the  world  meant :  but  now 
die  went  to  Antonius  at  the  age  when  a  womans  beauty  is 
at  the  prime,  and  she  also  of  best  iudgement.  So  she  fur- 
niabed  her  selfe  with  a  world  of  gSts,  store  of  gold  & 
dher,  and  of  riches  and  other  sumptuous  ornaments,  as  is 
crediUe  enough  she  might  bring  ^m  so  great  a  house, 
and  from  so  wealthy  k  riche  a  realme  as  .£otpt  was.  But 
yet  she  caried  nothing  with  her  wherin  she  trusted  more 
then  in  her  selfe,  and  in  the  charmes  and  inchantment  of 
her  passing  beauty  and  grace .  Herefore  when  she  was  sent 
unto  by  divene  letters,  both  from  Antonius  himselfe,  and 
also  from  his  friends,  she  made  so  light  of  it,  and  mocked 
AnUmius  so  much,  that  she  disdaiuMl  to  set  forward  other- 
wise, but  to  take  her  beive  in  the  river  of  Cydnus :  the 
poope  whereof  was  of  gold,  the  sailes  of  purple,  and  the 
oares  of  silver,  which  kept  stroke  in  rowing  after  the  sound 
of  the  musicke  of  flutes,  howboyes,  cithemes,  vials,  and  such 
other  instruments  as  they  played  upon  in  the  barge.  And 
now  for  the  person  of  her  selfe,  she  was  layed  under  a 

Svilion  of  cloth  of  eold  of  tissue,  apparelled  and  attired 
e  the  goddesse  }  fnus,  commonly  drawne  in  picture : 
and  hard  Dy  her,  on  either  hand  of  her,  pretie  faire  boyes 
apparelled  as  Pointers  do  set  foorth  god  Cupid,  with  little 
B&s  in  thair  hands,  with  the  which  they  fiEumed  wind  upon 
hv.  Her  Indies  and  Grontlewomen  also,  the  fairest  of 
them  were  apparelled  like  the  Nimphes  Nereides  (which 
are  the  Myrmaides  of  the  waters)  &  like  the  Gracvs  ;  some 
■tearing  the  helme,  others  tending  the  tackle  and  ropes  of 
the  ba^ge,  out  of  the  which  there  came  a  wonderfull 
paaaing  sweet  savour  of  perfumes,  that  perfumed  the 
wbarfea  side,  pestered  wiui  innumerablA  multitudes  of 
pe(^^  Some  of  them  followed  the  baige  all  along  the 
river  side :  others  also  ranne  out  of  the  city  to  see  her 
coming  in.  So  that  in  the  end,  there  ranne  such  multi- 
tudes of  people  one  alter  another  to  see  her,  that  A  nionius 
was  left  post  alone  in  the  market  place,  in  his  Imperiall 
aeate  to  give  audience :  and  there  went  a  rumour  in  the 
peoples  mouthes,  that  the  goddeese  Venus  was  oome  to 
pky  wiUi  the  god  Bacckus  for  the  generall  good  of  all 
Asia.  When  Cleopatra  limded,  Antonius  sent  to  invite 
her  to  supper  to  him.  But  she  sent  him  worde  againe,  he 
dwold  do  better  rather  to  oome  and  suppe  with  her,  An- 
tonius therefore  to  shew  himselfe  courteous  unto  her  at  her 
anivall,  was  contented  to  obey  her,  and  went  to  supper  to 
her :  where  he  found  such  passing  sumptuous  fSue,  that  no 
tongue  can  expresse  it." 

(3)  ScBN«  III.— 

and  his  gnails  ever 

Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds,] 

**  With  A  nionius  there  was  a  soothsayer  or  astronomer  of 
Egtft,  that  coulde  cast  a  figure  and  judge  of  mens  nati- 
vities, to  tell  them  what  should  happen  to  them.  He, 
either  to  please  Cleopatra,  or  else  for  tnat  he  founde  it  so 
by  his  art,  told  A  ntonius  plainly  that  his  fortune  (which 
of  itself  was  excellent  good  and  very  great)  was  altogether 
Ueamished  and  obscured  by  Caesars  fortune  :  and  therefore 
he  ooonselled  him  utterly  to  leave  his  company,  and  to  get 
him  as  fiure  from  him  as  he  could.  For  thy  Demon,  said 
he,  (that  is  to  say,  the  good  angell  and  spint  that  kepeth 


thee)  IS  affrued  of  his :  and  being  ooragious  and  high  wheft 
he  is  alone,  becommeth  fearefull  and  timorous  when  he 
Cometh  neare  unto  the  other.  Howsoever  it  was,  the  events 
ensuing  proved  the  JSgyptians  words  true  :  for  it  is  said, 
that  as  often  as  they  two  drew  cuts  for  pastime,  who  shold 
have  any  thing,  or  whether  they  plaia  at  dice,  Ardonius 
alwaye  lost.  Oftentimes  when  they  were  disposed  to  see 
cock-fight,  or  quaUs  that  were  taught  to  fignt  one  with 
another,  Ccesars  cocks  or  quailes  did  ever  overcome.  The 
which  spited  Antonius  in  his  mind,  although  he  made 
no  outward  shew  of  it:  and  tberfore  he  beleevcd  the 
.£qtptian  the  better.  In  fine,  he  recommended  the 
affiBires  of  his  house  unto  Ccesar,  and  went  out  of  Italy 
with  Odavia  his  wife,  whom  he  caried  into  Grice  after  he 
had  had  a  daughter  by  her." 

(4)  Scene  V.— 

*Tvas  merry  when 
You  wageu'd  on  your  angling  ;  ^c] 

"  But  to  reckon  up  all  the  foolish  sports  they  made,  revel« 
ling  in  this  sort,  it  were  too  fond  a  part  of  me,  and  there- 
fore I  will  onely  tell  you  one  among  the  rest.  On  a  time 
he  went  to  angle  for  fish,  and  when  he  could  take  none,  he 
was  as  angrie  as  could  be,  because  Cleopatra  stood  b}*. 
Wherefore  he  secretly  commanded  the  fishermen,  that 
when  he  cast  in  his  line,  they  should  straight  dive  under 
the  water,  and  put  a  fish  on  his  hooke  which  they  had 
taken  before:  and  so  snatched  up  his  angling  rod,  & 
brought  up  a  fish  twise  or  thrise.  Cleopatra  found  it 
straight,  yet  she  seemed  not  to  see  it,  but  wondered  at  his 
excellent  fishing :  but  when  she  was  alone  by  her  selfe 
among  her  owne  people,  she  told  them  how  it  was,  &;  bad 
them  the  next  morning  to  be  on  the  water  to  see  the  fishing. 
A  number  of  people  came  to  the  haven,  and  got  into  the 
fisher  boates  to  see  this  fishing.  A  nionius  then  threw  in 
his  line,  and  Cleopatra  straight  commanded  one  of  her  men 
to  dive  under  water  before  Antonius  men,  k  to  put  some 
old  salt-fish  upon  his  bait,  like  unto  those  that  are  brought 
out  of  the  country  of  PoNT.  When  he  had  hung  the  fish 
on  his  hooke,  Antonius  thinking  he  had  taken  a  fish 
indeed,  snatched  up  his  line  presently.  Then  they  all  fell 
a  laughing.  Cleopatra  laughing  also,  said  unto  him  : 
Leave  us  (my  Lord)  .£otftian8  (which  dwell  in  the 
country  of  Pharub  and  Canobub)  your  angling  rod  :  this 
is  not  thy  profession,  thou  must  hunt  after  conquering  of 
Realmes  and  countries." 

(5]  Scene  YIL— They  take  ike  fiow  o'  the  Nile.']  It 
has  Deen  suggested  that  Shakespeare  derived  his  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  from  Philemon's  translation  of  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  1601:— "How  high  it  [the  Nile] 
riseth,  is  knowne  by  markes  and  measures  taken  of  certain 
pits.  The  ordinary  height  of  it  is  sixteen  cubites.  Under 
that  gage  the  waters  overflow  not  at  all.  Above  that 
stint,  there  are  a  let  and  hindrance  by  reason  that  the  later 
it  is  ere  they  bee  fallen  and  downe  againe.  By  these  the 
seed-time  is  much  of  it  spent,  for  that  tiie  earth  is  too 
wet.  By  the  other  there  is  none  at  all,  by  reason  that  the 
Gfround  is  drie  and  thirstie.  The  provence  taketh  good 
Keepe  and  reckoning  of  both,  the  one  as  well  as  the  o&er. 
For  when  it  is  no  higher  then  12  cubites,  it  findeth  ex- 
treame  famine :  yea,  and  at  13  feeleth  hunger  still ;  14 
cubites  comforts  their  heart,  15  bids  them  take  no  care, 
but  16  affbrdeth  them  pleutie  and  delicious  dainties.  So 
soone  as  any  part  of  the  land  is  freed  from  the  water, 
streight  waies  it  is  sowed." 

(6)  Scene  VII.— 

Repent  that  ^er  thy  tongue 

Hath  so  heira^d  thine  act :  AcJ] 

'*  Sextus  Pompeius  at  that  time  kept  in  Sicilia,  and  so 
made  many  an  inrode  into  Italy  with  a  great  number  of 
pinnaces  and  other  pirates  shippes,  of  the  which  were 
Captaines  two  notable  pirates,  menas  and  Menecrates,  who 
so  scoured  all  the  sea  thereabouts,  that  none  durst  peepe 
out  with  a  saile.  Furthermore,  Sextus  Pompeius  had  dealt 
very  friendly  with  Antonius,  for  he  had  courteously  re- 
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oeired  his  mother  when  she  fled  out  of  Italt  with  Fulvia : 
and  therefore  they  thought  good  to  make  peace  with  him. 
So  they  met  all  three  togetJier  by  the  mount  of  Misena, 
upon  a  hill  that  runneth  farre  into  the  sea :  Pompey  havine 
his  shippes  riding  hard  by  at  anker,  and  Anioniut  and 
Cassar  their  armies  upon  the  shore  side,  directly  over 
against  him.  Now,  after  they  had  agreed  that  Sextut 
Pom^tu  should  have  SiciLE  and  Sabdinia,  with  this 
condition,  that  he  should  ridde  the  sea  of  all  theeves  and 
pirates,  uid  make  it  safe  for  passengers,  and  withall,  that 
he  should  send  a  oertaine  of  wheat  to  Rome  :  one  of  them 
did  feast  another,  and  drew  cuts  who  should  begin.  It 
was  Pompeiut  chance  to  invite  them  first.  Whereupon 
Antofiius  asked  him  :  And  where  shall  we  suppe  ?  There, 
aaid  Pompei^;  and  shewed  him  his  Admiral!  gallie  which 
had  sixe  bankes  of  oares :   That  (said  he)  is  my  fathers 


house  they  have  left  me.  He  spake  it  to  taunt  Antaniw, 
because  he  had  his  lathers  house,  that  was  Pampey  the 
Great.  So  he  cast  ankers  enow  into  the  sea,  to  make  faia 
gaily  fast,  and  then  built  a  bridge  of  wood  to  oonvev  them 
to  his  galley,  from  the  head  of  mount  Miaena :  and  there 
he  welcomed  them,  and  made  them  great  cheares.  Now  ia 
the  midst  of  the  feast,  when  they  fell  to  be  mery  witii 
Antoniut  love  unto  Cleopatra,  Mencu  the  pirate  came  to 
Pompev,  and  whispering  in  his  eare,  said  unto  him :  SkuU 
I  cut  the  cables  of  the  ankers,  &  make  thee  Lord  not  only 
of  SiciLE  &  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole  Empire  of  Ron 
besides  ?  Pompev  having  paused  a  while  upon  it,  at  length 
answered  him :  Thou  shouldest  have  done  it,  and  never 
have  told  it  me  ;  but  now  we  must  content  us  with  thst 
we  have :  as  for  my  selfe,  I  was  never  taught  to  breake  my 
fJEuth^  nor  to  be  coimted  a  tzaitor." 


ACT  III. 


(1)  SOENJ  VI.— 


the 


In  the  habUimenU  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared*} 

"But  the  greatest  cause  of  their  malice  unto  him,  was  for 
the  division  of  lands  he  made  among  his  children  in  fhe 
city  of  Alexakdria.  And  to  confesse  a  troth,  it  was  too 
arrogant  and  insolent  a  part,  snd  done  (as  a  man  would 
say)  in  derision  and  contempt  of  the  Ron AIKSS.  For  he 
assembled  all  the  people  in  the  shew  place,  where  yon^ 
men  do  exercise  l!hemselves,  and  there  upon  a  high  tribimaU 
silvered,  he  set  two  chaires  of  gold,  the  one  for  himself,  and 
the  other  for  Cleopatra,  and  lower  chaires  for  his  children, 
then  he  openly  published  before  the  assembly,  that  first 
of  all  he  did  establish  Cleopatra  Queene  of  ^gtft,  of 
Gtprus,  of  Ltdia,  and  of  tne  lower  Stria  ;  and  at  that 
time  also  Ccesarion  king  of  the  same  Realmes.  This 
Ccesarion  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Ivlius  Ccesar,  who 
had  left  Cleopatra  great  with  child.  Secondly,  he  called 
the  sons  he  had  by  her,  the  kings  of  kings,  and  gave 
Alexander  for  his  portion,  Armenia,  Media,  and  Par- 
THIA,  when  he  had  conquered  the  country ;  and  unto 
Ptolomy  for  his  portion,  Phenicia,  Syria,  and  Cicilia. 
And  tnerewithaU  he  brought  out  Alexander  in  a  long 
gowne  after  the  fashion  of  the  MSDBS  with  a  hi^h  cop- 
tanke  hat  on  his  head,  narrow  in  the  top,  as  the  kmgs  of 
the  Mbdes  and  Armenians  do  use  to  weare  them:  & 
Ptolomy  apparelled  in  a  cloake  after  the  Macedonian 
manor,  with  slippers  on  his  feet  and  a  broad  hat,  with  a 
royall  band  or  diademe.  Such  was  the  apparell  and  old 
attire  of  the  ancient  kings  and  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  So  after  his  sons  had  done  their  humble  duties, 
and  kissed  their  father  and  mother,  presently  a  company 
of  Armenian  souldiers  set  there  of  purpose,  compassed 
the  one  about,  and  a  like  company  of  Macedonians  the 
other.  Now  for  Cleopatra,  she  did  not  onely  weare  at  that 
time  (but  at  all  oUier  times  else  when  she  came  abroad) 
the  apparell  of  the  goddess  Isis,  and  so  gave  audience  unto 
all  her  subiects,  as  a  new  Isis" 

(2)  Scene  VI.— 

whereon,  I  heg^d 

His  pardon  for  return."] 

"  There  his  wife  Octavia  that  came  out  of  Qrboe  with  him, 
besought  him  to  send  her  unto  her  brother,  the  which  he 
did.  Octavia  at  that  time  was  great  with  child,  and  more- 
over had  a  second  daughter  by  him,  and  yet  she  put  her 
self  in  ioumy,  aad^et  with  her  brother  Octavius  Ccesar  by 
the  way,  who  brought  his  two  chiefe  friends,  Mcecefuu  and 
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Agrippa  with  him.  She  tooke  them  aside,  and  with  all 
the  instance  she  could  possible,  intreated  them  they  would 
not  sufier  her  that  u-as  the  happiest  woman  of  the  world, 
to  become  now  the  most  wretched  &  unfortimatest  creature 
of  all  other.  For  now,  said  she,  every  mans  eyes  do  gaze 
on  me,  that  am  the  sister  of  one  of  the  E^perours,  and 
wife  of  the  other.  And  if  the  worst  coimsel  take  place 
(which  the  gods  forbid)  and  that  they  grow  to  warres :  for 
vour  selves,  it  is  xmoertaine  to  which  of  them  two  the  godi 
nave  assigned  the  victorie  or  overthrow.  But  for  me,  on 
which  side  soever  the  victory  fall^  my  state  can  be  but 
most  miserable  still." 

(3)  Scene  VII.— 

do  you  'OiisdouH 

This  sword  and  these  my  wounds  f] 

'*  Now  as  he  was  setting  his  men  in  order  of  batten,  there 
was  a  Captaine,  a  valiant  man,  that  had  served  A  ulomus 
in  many  battels  and  conflicts,  and  had  all  his  body  harked 
and  cut :  who,  as  Antonius  passed  by  hun,  criod  oat  unto 
him,  and  said :  0  noble  Emperour,  how  oommeth  it  to  paase 
that  you  trust  to  these  vile  brittle  shins  f  What,  do  ytm 
mistrust  these  wounds  of  mine,  and  this  sword  f  let  the 
.Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  fight  by  sea,  and  set 
the  maine  land,  where  we  use  to  conquer,  or  to  be 
on  oiu*  feete.  Antonius  passed  by  him  and  said 
word,  but  onely  beckenea  to  him  with  his  hand  and 
as  though  he  willed  him  to  be  of  ^pood  oounge^  althon^ 
indeed  he  had  no  great  oourage  hunselfe.  For  when  ^e 
masters  of  the  ^lUeys  and  pilots  would  have  let  their 
sailes  alone,  he  made  them  clap  them  on ;  sayinj?  to  colour 
y®  matter  withal,  that  not  one  of  his  enemies  ahoaid 
scape, 


»» 


(4)  Scene  XL— 
^  •        rortune  knows 

We  scorn  her  most  when  most  she  <^en  &lo«e.] 

"  There  Aidonius  shewed  plainly,  that  he  had  itot  onriy 
lost  the  courage  and  heart  of  an  Emperour,  but  also  of  a 
valiant  man  ;  and  that  he  was  not  his  owne  man  (pnniiiff 
that  true  which  an  old  man  spake  in  mirth,  llutttaesoale 
of  a  lover  lived  in  another  body,  and  not  in  his  owne  ;>  ha 
was  so  caried  away  with  the  vaine  love  of  this  woman,  as 
if  he  had  bene  glued  unto  her,  and  that  she  oonld  not 
have  removed  without  moving  of  him  alsa  F<m>  when  fas 
saw  Cleopairaes  ship  under  saale,  he  foi^t,  forsook,  and 
betrayed  them  that  fought  for  Mm,  and  imbarked  upon 
a  gidley  with  five  bankes  of  oares,  to  follow  her  that  and 
al^uly  begun  to  overthrow  him,  and  would  in  the  end  b» 
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utter  destnictioiL    When  she  knew  his  galley  a  &rre 

off,  she  lift  up  a  mgne  in  the  poope  of  her  ship  ;  and  so 
Antoniug  comming  to  it,  was  pmcKt  up  where  Cleopaira 
was :  howbeit  he  saw  her  not  at  his  first  oomming,  nor  she 
him,  but  went  and  sate  downe  alone  in  the  prow  of  his 
afaip^  and  said  never  a  word,  clapping  his  head  betweene 
botn  his  hands.  In  the  meane  tune  came  oertaine  light 
far^antines  of  Cvnart,  that  followed  him  hard.  So 
AwUfnius  straight  turned  the  prow  of  his  ship,  and 
presently  put  the  rest  to  flight,  saving  one  Eurycles  a 
LACED^AMONIAN,  that  followed  him  neare,  and  pressed 
iqxn  him  with  great  courage,  shaking  a  dart  in  his  hand 
awt  the  prow,  as  though  he  would  ha^e  throwne  it  unto 
A^tonitt*,  Awtotttus  seeing  him,  came  to  the  fore-castell 
of  his  ship,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  that  durst  follow 
AntoMus  so  neare?  I  am,  answered  he,  Eutycles  the  son 
of  Ladkaretj  who  through  Cctsart  good  fortune  seeketh  to 
rereoge  the  death  of  my  father.  This  Lachara  was 
^wrMJAmTtAci  of  felloniOy  and  beheaded  by  Anionius,  But 
yet  EmrycUt  durst  not  venture  upon  Anianius  ship,  but 
set  upon  the  other  Admirall  galley  (for  there  were  two  : ) 
and  £b11  apon  him  with  such  a  blow  of  his  brazen  spurre 
that  was  so  heavy  and  bigge,  that  he  turned  her  round, 
and  tooke  her,  with  another  that  was  loden  with  very  rich 
Etoffe  and  cariage.  After  Euryelet  had  left  Antoniut,  he 
turned  againe  to  his  place,  and  sate  downe,  speaking 
never  a  word,  as  he  did  before :  and  so  lived  three  dayes 
alone,  without  speaking  to  any  man.  But  when  he 
anived  at  the  head  of  Teonarus,  there  Cleopatraes  women 
fint  brougbt  Anionitu  and  Cleopatra  to  speake  together, 
and  aflarwiirds  to  sup  and  lie  together.  Then  began 
tliefv  againe  a  great  number  of  merchants  ships  to  gather 
about  t^enL,  and  some  of  their  friends  that  had  escaped 


from  this  overthrow,  who  brought  newes,  that  his  army 
by  sea  was  overthrowne,  but  that  they  thought  the  army 
by  land  was  yet  whole." 

(5)  SCEWB  Xni. — Henee  with  ihy  stripes,  heg<mef]  "Fur- 
thermore, CoBsar  would  not  CTant  unto  ArUonius  requests : 
but  for  Cleopatra^  he  made  her  answer,  that  he  wo\ild  deny 
her  nothing  reasonable,  so  that  she  would  either  put  AntO' 
nius  to  death,  or  drive  him  out  of  her  country.  There* 
withal  he  sent  Thyreus  one  of  his  men  unto  her,  a  very 
wise  and  discreet  man :  who  bringing  letters  of  credite 
from  a  young  Lord  unto  a  noble  Ladie,  and  that  besides 
greatly  liked  her  beauty,  might  easily  bv  his  eloquence 
have  perswaded  her.  He  was  longer  in  talke  with  her  then 
any  man  else  was,  and  the  Queene  her  selfe  also  did  him 
great  honour :  insomuch  as  he  made  Awtonius  iealous  of 
him.  Whereupon  ArUonius  caused  him  to  be  taken  and 
well  favouredly  whipped,  and  so  sent  him  unto  Ccesar :  and 
bad  him  tell  him,  that  he  made  him  angrie  with  him, 
because  he  shewed  himselfe  proud  and  disdainefull  towu^s 
him  ;  and  now  specially,  when  he  was  easie  to  be  angred, 
by  reason  of  his  present  misery.  To  be  short,  if  this  mis- 
like  thee  (said  he)  Uiou  hast  Uipparchus  one  of  my  enfran- 
chised bondmen  with  thee:  hang  him  if  thou  wilt,  or 
whippe  him  at  thy  pleasure,  that  we  may  cry  quittance. 
From  henceforth  UleopcUra,  to  deare  her  selfe  of  the  sus- 

fition  he  had  of  her,  made  more  of  him  than  ever  she  did. 
'or  first  of  all,  where  she  did  solemnize  the  day  of  her 
birtii  very  meanely  and  sparingly,  fit  for  her  present  mis- 
fortune, she  now  in  contrary  manner  did  keepe  it  with  such 
solenmity,  that  she  exceeded  all  measure  of  sumptuousnes 
and  magnificence  :  so  that  the  guests  that  were  bidden  to 
the  feasts,  and  came  poore,  went  away  rich." 


ACT  IV. 


(1)  scE2fB  vm.— 

TU  aive  thee,  friend, 
An  armmtr  all  of  gold  ;  it  vas  a  king^s.'\ 

**  Th&o.  he  came  againe  to  the  pollaoe,  greatly  boasting  of 
tfatB  victoiy,  and  sweetly  kissed  Cleopaira,  armed  as  he 
was  when  he  came  from  tibie  fight,  recommending  one  of 
ins  men  of  armee  unto  her,  that  had  valiantly  fought  in 
tins  aidrmish.     Cleopatra  to  reward  his  manllnesse,  gave 
Imn  an  armor  and  head  peeoe  of  cleane  gold :  howbeit  the 
man  at  armes  when  he  had  received  this  rich  gift,  stole 
anraj  br  ni^ht  and  went  to  Casar,    ArUonius  sent  again 
to  eha&enge  Ctesar,  to  fight  with  him  hande  to  hande. 
Ceaor  axinswered  him.  That  he  had  many  other  waies  to  dye 
-ftan  ao.     Then  ArUoraus  seeing  there  was  no  way  more 
koDorable  for  him  to  dye,  then  ^hting  valiantly,  he  deter- 
mined to  set  up  his  rest,  both  by  sea  and  land*    So  being 
a%  mapper  <as  is  reported)  he  commaunded  his  officers  and 
jMoselkold  seryants  that  waited  on  him  at  his  boord,  that 
tbey  should  fill  his  cuppes  full,  and  make  as  muche  of  him 
■8  they  (xyold :  for  said  he,  you  know  not  whether  you 
■hall  do  oo  much  for  me  to  morrow  or  not,  or  whether  you 
AaJl  serve  another  maister :  and  it  may  be  you  shall  see 
Be  no  more,  but  a  dead  bodie.     This  notwithstanding, 
vnog  that  his  finends  and  men  fell  a  weeping  to 
him  say  so :  to  salve  that  he  had  spoken,  he  added 
more  unto  it  that  he  would  leade  them  to  battell, 
be  thought  rather  safely  to  retumo  with  victory, 
vialiently  to  die  with  hondur.     Further  more   the 
Bine  night  within  a  little  of  midnight,  whmi  all  the 
4ily  was  quiet,  full  of  feare  and  sorrow,  thinking  what 
Bould  be  the  issue  and  ende  of  this  warre,  it  is  said,  that 
awTninlj  tliey  heard  a  marvellous  sweete  harmony  of  sundry 
of  instruments  of  mnsicke,  with  the  crie  of  a  multi- 
of  people,  as  th^  had  been  daundng,  and  had  sung  as 
In  fiaucdius  ieostes," 


(2)  SciKE  XlVt — Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  (hats  dragontsh.^ 

To  the  instances  of  a  similar  thought,  which  are  given 
in  the  Variorum,  may  be  added  the  following,  from  a 
curious  black-letter  volume,  entitled  "  A  most  pleasant 
Prospect  into  the  Garden  of  Naturall  Contemplation,  to 
behold  the  Naturall  Causes  of  all  Kind  of  Meteors  : 
&c,  &c.  by  W.  Fulke,  Doctor  of  Divinitie.  1602."  "Flying 
Dragons,  or  as  Englishmen  call  them,  fire-Drakes,  be 
caused  on  this  maner.  When  a  certayne  quantitie  of 
vapors  are  gathered  together  on  a  heap  oeing  very  neere 
compact,  and  as  it  were  hard  tempered  tc^^ether,  this 
liunp  of  vapors  ascending  to  y«  region  of  cold,  is  forcibly 
beaten  backe,  which  violence  of  moving  is  sufficient  to 
kindle  it  (although  some  men  wil  have  it  to  be  caused 
between  2  cloudes,  a  bote  and  a  cold)  then  the  highest 
part  which  was  climing  upward,  being  by  reason  more 
subtil  and  thin,  appeareth  as  the  Dragon's  neck,  smoking, 
for  y*  it  was  lately  in  the  repulse  bowed  or  made  crooked, 
to  represent  the  Dragon's  buly.  The  last  part  by  y«  same 
repulse,  turned  upward,  maketh  the  tayle,  both  appearing 
sinaller,  for  y^  it  is  further  ofi^^  and  also  for  that  the  cold 
bindeth  it.  This  Dragon  being  thus  caused,  flieth  along 
in  ye  ayre,  and  sometime  tumeth  to  and  fro,  if  it  meet 
with  a  cold  clou  I  to  beat  it  back,  to  y*  great  terrour  of 
them  that  behold  it,  of  whome  some  gbJI  it  a  fire  Drake : 
some  say  it  is  the  Devill  himselfe,  and  so  make  report  to 
other.  More  than  47  yeeres  agoe,  on  May  day,  when  many 
yoimg  folke  went  abroad  early  in  the  morning,  I  remember, 
by  sixe  of  the  docke  in  ihA  forenoone,  there  was  newes 
came  to  London,  that  the  Devill,  the  same  morning,  wa6 
seene  flying  over  the  Temmes  :  afterward  came  word,  that 
bee  lighted  at  Stratford,  and  was  there  taken  and  set  in 
the  Stockes,  and  that  though  he  would  have  dissembled 
the  matter,  by  turning  himselfe  into  tiie  likenesse  of  a  man, 
yet  was  hee  knowne  well  yenough  by  his  cloven  feete.  I 
knew  some  then  living^  that  went  to  see  him,  and  returning, 
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aiBrmedj  that  hee  was  indeede  aeene  flyinff  in  the  ayre, 
but  was  not  taken  prisoner.  I  remember  aT»o,  that  some 
wished  he  had  bene  shot  at  with  Gunnes  or  shafts,  as  hee 
flew  over  the  Temmes.  Thus  doe  if^orant  men  iudge  of 
these  thingpi  that  they  know  not.  As  for  this  Divell,  I 
suppose  it  was  a  flying  Dragon,  whereof  wee  speake,  verie 
feaifull  to  looke  upon,  as  though  hee*  had  life,  oecause  hee 
moveth,  whereas  hee  is  nothing  else  but  clowdes  and  smoake, 
so  mightie  is  God,  that  hee  can  feare  his  enemies  with  these 
and  such  like  operations,  whereof  some  examples  may  bee 
found  in  holy  Scripture." 

(8)  SCBNB  XV.— 

—  a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquish^d.^ 

"  Then  she  being  affraid  of  his  furie,  fled  into  the  tombe 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  made,  and  there  she  locked  the 
doores  unto  her,  &  shut  all  the  springs  of  the  lockes  with 
great  bolts,  and  in  the  meane  time  sent  unto  A  ntonius  to 
tell  him,  that  she  was  dead.  ^n^OTiiiMbeleovingit,  said 
tmto  himselfe :  What  doest  thou  looke  for  further,  A  nto- 
nitUf  sith  spitefull  fortune  hath  taken  from  thee  the  only 
ioy  thou  hadsty  for  whom  thou  yet  reservedst  thy  life? 
When  he  had  said  these  words,  he  went  into  a  chamber  & 
unarmed  himself,  &  being  naked,  said  thus :  0  Cleopatraf 
it  g^eveth  me  not  that  I  have  lost  thy^company,  for  I  wil 
not  be  long  from  thee :  but  I  am  sory,  that  naving  bene  so 
great  a  Captaine  k  Emperor,  I  am  indeed  condemned  to  be 
iudged  of  lease  courage  and  noble  mind  then  a  woman. 
Now  he  had  a  man  of  ms  called  Eros,  whom  he  loved  and 
trusted  much,  and  whom  he  had  long  before  caused  to 
sweare  imto  him,  that  he  should  kill  him  when  he  did 
command  him:  and  then  he  willed  him  to  keepe  his 
promise.  His  man  drawing  his  sword,  lift  it  up  as  though 
ne  had  ment  to  have  stricken  his  master :  but  turning  Ms 
head  at  one  side,  he  thrust  his  sword  into  himselfe,  and 
fell  downe  dead  at  his  masters  foote.  Then  said  Antonius  : 
0  noble  ISros,  I  thanke  thee  for  this,  and  it  is  valiantly 
done  of  thee,  to  shew  me  what  I  should  do  to  my  selfe, 
which  thou  couldest  not  doe  for  me.  Therewithal!  he 
tooke  his  sword,  and  tibrust  it  into  his  l^lly,  and  so  fell 
downe  upon  a  little  bed.  The  wound  he  hsul,  killed  him 
not  presently,  for  the  bloud  stinted  a  litle  when  he  was 


laide :  and  when  be  came  somewhat  to  himselfe  acaine,  lie 
prayed  them  that  were  about  him,  to  dispatch  hinu  Bat 
they  all  fled  out  of  the  chamber,  and  left  him  crying  out 
tormenting  himselfe :  untill  at  the  last  there  came  a  Seoe- 
tarie  unto  him  (called  Diomedea)  who  was  oommanded  to 
bring  him  into  the  tomb  or  monument  where  Cltopatra 
was.  When  he  heard  that  she  was  alive,  he  very  earnestly 
prayed  his  men  to  carie  his  body  thither,  and  so  he  ms 
caried  in  his  mens  armes  into  the  entry  of  the  monument. 
Notwithstanding,  Cleopatra  would  not  open  the  gat^  but 
came  to  the  high  windowes,  and  cast  out  oertaine  chines 
and  ropes,  in  Uie  which  Antonius  was  trussed  :  and  Clto- 
vatra  her  owne  selfe,  with  two  women  onely,  which  dbe 
nad  suffered  to  come  with  her  into  these  monamenta^ 
trised  Antonitu  up.  They  that  were  present  to  behold  it^ 
said  they  never  saw  so  pitifull  a  sight.  For  they  fucked 
up  poore  Antonitu  all  bloudie  as  he  was,  and  drawing  on 
with  pangs  of  death  :  who  holding  up  his  hands  to  CUo- 
wxira,  ra^od  up  himselfe  as  well  as  he  could.  Itwua 
hard  thing  for  these  women  to  do,  to  lift  him  up:  but 
Cleopatra  stooping  down  with  her  h^ui,  putting  too  all  her 
strength  to  her  uttermost  power,  did  lift  him  up  with 
much  ado,  and  never  let  go  her  hold,  with  the  helpe  of  the 
women  beneath  that  bad  her  be  of  good  courage,  k  wero 
as  sory  to  see  her  labour  so,  as  she  her  selfe.  So  when  she 
had  gotten  him  in  after  that  sort,  and  laid  him  on  a  hed, 
she  rent  her  garments  upon  him,  clapping  her  breast,  end 
scratching  her  face  and  stomacke.  Then  she  dried  iu>  hit 
bloud  that  had  bewrayed  his  &oe,  &  called  him  her  Loid, 
her  husband,  &  Emperor,  forgetting  her  own  miseiy  and 
calamity,  for  the  pity  and  compassion  she  took  of  him. 
A  ntonitu  made  her  ceasse  her  lamenting,  k  called  for  wine, 
either  because  he  was  a  thirst,  or  else  for  that  he  thought 
thereby  to  hasten  his  death.  When  he  had  dnmke,  he 
earnestly  prayed  her,  and  perswaded  her,  that  she  would 
seeke  to  save  her  life,  if  she  could  possible,  without  reproeh 
k  dishonour :  and  that  chieflv  she  should  trust  ProewieiMi 
above  any  man  else  about  Vcuar,  And  as  for  himselfe, 
that  she  should  not  lament  nor  eorow  for  tha  miserable 
change  of  his  fortune  at  the  end  of  his  daies  :  but  rath«' 
that  she  should  thinke  him  the  more  fortunate,  for  the 
former  triumphes  and  honors  he  had  received ;  ooosidering 
that  while  he  lived,  he  was  the  noblest  k  greatest  Prinoe 
of  the  world ;  and  that  now,  he  was  overcome,  not  cowardly, 
but  valiantly,  a  Rouaine  by  another  BoM^iNE." 


ACT  V. 


(1)  SCKNE  II.— 

Cleopalra, 
Not  tchai  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  ajcknovaUdg*d, 
Put  we  C  the  roll  qf  conquesL'] 

"At  length,  she  gave  him  a  briefe  and  memoriall  of  all 
the  ready  mony  and  treasure  she  had.  But  by  chance 
there  stood  one  Seleueut  by,  one  of  her  Treasurers,  who  to 
seeme,  a  good  servant,  came  straight  to  Cctsar  to  disprove 
Cleopatra,  that  she  had  not  set  in  all,  but  kept  many 
things  back  of  purpose.  CUopaira  was  in  such  a  rage  with 
him,  that  she  flew  upon  him,  and  tooke  him  by  the  halre  of 
the  head,  and  boxed  him  well  favouredly.  Cgbsoo'  fell  a 
laughing  &  parted  the  fray.  Alas,  said  we,  0  Ctnar :  is 
not  this  a  great  shame  and  reproeh,  that  thou  having 
vouchsafed  to  take  the  paines  to  come  unto  me,  and  done 
me  tills  honor,  poore  wretch,  k  caitife  creature,  brought 
into  this  pitifull  and  miserable  state :  and  that  mine  owne 
servants  should  come  now  to  aocxise  me :  though  it  may  be 
I  have  reserved  soma  iewels  and  trifles  meet  for  women, 
but  not  for  me  (poore  soule)  to  set  out  my  selfe  withall, 
but  meaning  to  give  some  pretie  presents  and  gifts  unto 
Octaviut  and  Xtvia,  that  they  maldng  means  and  inter- 
cession for  me  to  thee,  thou  might€«t  yet  extend  thy 
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favour  and  mercy  upon  me.  Ceuar  was  glad  to  hears  her 
say  so,  perswading  nimselfe  thereby  that  she  had  yet  a 
desire  to  save  her  life.  So  he  made  her  answer,  that  he 
did  not  only  give  her  that  to  dispose  of  at  her  pleswne, 
which  she  had  kept  back,  but  further  promised  to  use  her 
more  honourably  and  bountifully,  then  she  would  thinks 
for :  and  so  he  took  his  leave  of  her,  supposing  he  had 
deceived  her,  but  indeed  he  was  deoeii^  himselfe.** , 

(2)  Sc«NE  II.— 

It  is  well  done,  amd  fining  for  a  prineem 
Descended  qf  so  many  n^ai  itn^s.] 

"  There  was  a  yong  Gentleman  Cornelius  DolaMla^  that 
was  one  of  Ccssars  very  gro^t  fiuniliars,  and  besides  did 
beare  no  ill  will  unto  uleopaira.  He  sent  her  word 
secretly  (as  she  had  requested  him)  that  Ceesar  detarmioed 
to  take  his  ioumy  through  Stria,  k  Uiat  wittdn  thrsa 
daies  he  would  send  her  away  before  with  her  diildreiL 
When  this  was  told  Cleopatra,  she  requested  C«aar  that 
it  would  please  him  to  suffer  her  to  offer  the  last  oblatinm 
of  the  dead,  unto  the  soule  of  Antonius.  Hus  bexog 
granted  her,  she  was  caried  to  the  place  whei« 
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was,  aod  there  falUng  downe  on  her  knees,  embracing  the 
tombe  with  her  women,  the  teares  running  downe  her 
cheeks,  she  began  to  speak  in  this  sort :  O  my  deare 
Lord  Antanitu,  it  is  not  long  sithence  I  buried  thee  here, 
being  a  free  woman  :  &  now  I  ofier  unto  thee  the  funerall 
sprinklings  and  oblations,  being  a  captive  and  prisoner ; 
and  vet  I  am  forbidden  and  kept  from  tearing  and 
nmrthering  this  captive  body  of  mine  with  blowes,  which 
they  carefully  guard  and  keepe,  onely  to  triumph  of  thee : 
looke  therefore  henceforth  for  no  other  honors,  offerings, 
nor  aacrifioes  from  me:  for  tiiese  are  the  last  which 
CUowOra  can  give  thee,  sith  now  they  carie  her  away. 
Whuest  we  lived  together,  nothing  could  sever  our 
eompaniee  :  but  now  at  our  death,  I  feare  me  they  will 
make  us  change  our  countries.  For  as  thou  being  a 
fioiCAix,  hast  bene  buried  in  .£aTFT :  even  so  wretched 
creature  I  an  .£aTFTiA.N,  shall  be  buried  in  Italy,  which 
diall  be  all  the  good  that  I  have  received  by  thy  country. 
If  therefore  the  gods  where  thou  art  now  have  any  power 
k  authority,  siUi  our  gods  here  have  forsaken  us,  suffer 
not  thy  true  friend  and  lover  to  be  caried  away  alive, 
that  in  me  they  triumph  of  thee :  but  receive  me  with 
thee,  and  let  me  be  buried  in  one  selfe  tombe  with  thee. 
For  thoug:li  my  griefes  and  miseries  be  infinit,  yet  none 
hath  grieved  me  more,  nor  that  I  could  lesse  beare 
nithal^  then  this  small  Ume  which  I  have  bene  driven 
to  live  alone  without  thee.  Then  having  ended  these 
ddefull  plaints,  and  crowned  the  tombe  with  garlands 
It  sundry  noeegayes,  and  marvellous  lovingly  embraced 
the  same,  ahe  commanded  they  should  prepare  her 
bath ;  and  when  she  had  baihed  and  washed  herselfe,  she 
fen  to  her  meate,  and  was  sumptuously  served.    Now 


whilest  she  was  at  dinner,  there  came  a  countriman  and 
brought  her  a  basket.  The  souldiers  that  warded  at  the 
gates,  asked  him  straight  what  he  had  in  his  basket.  He 
opened  his  basket,  and  tooke  out  the  leaves  that  covered 
the  figs,  and  shewed  them  that  they  were  figs  he  brought. 
They  all  of  them  marvelled  to  see  so  goodly  figges.  The 
countrieman  laughed  to  heare  them,  and  bad  them  take 
some  if  they  would.  They  beleeved  he  told  them  truly, 
and  so  Ind  him  carie  them  in.  After  Cleopatra  had  dined, 
she  sent  a  oertaine  table  written  and  sealed  unto  Coetar, 
and  commanded  them  all  to  go  out  of  the  tombes  where 
she  was,  but  the  two  women  ;  then  she  shut  the  doores  to 
her.  CoBtar  when  he  received  this  table,  and  b^gran  to 
reade  her  lamentation  and  petition,  requesting  him  tnat  he 
would  let  her  be  buried  with  Ai^Jtoniuty  found  straight  what 
she  meant, 'and  thought  to  have  gone  thither  himselfe : 
howbeit,  he  sent  one  before  in  all  hast  that  might  be,  to 
see  what  it  was.  Her  death  was  very  sodaine  :  for  those 
whom  Catiax  sent  unto  her,  ran  thither  in  all  hast  possible, 
and  found  the  souldiers  standing  at  the  gate,  mistrusting 
nothing,  nor  understanding  of  her  deat^.  ^t  when  they 
had  opened  t^e  doores,  they  found  Cleopatra  starke  dead, 
laid  upon  a  bed  of  gold,  attired  and  airayed  in  her  royall 
robes,  and  one  of  her  two  women,  which  was  called  Irat, 
dead  at  her  feet :  and  her  other  woman  (called  Charmion) 
half  dead,  &  trembling,  trimming  the  Diademe  which 
Cleopatra  wore  upon  her  head.  One  of  the  soldiers  seeing 
her,  angrily  said  unto  her :  Is  that  well  done  Ckarmiont 
Very  weU,  said  she  againe,  and  meete  for  a  Prinoesse 
descended  from  the  race  of  so  many  noble  Kinsta :  she 
said  no  more,  but  fel  down  dead  hard  by  the  bed.' 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATEA. 


^' '  Antony  and  Cleopatra  '  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  ^  Julius  Csesar : ' 
the  two  principal  characters  of  Antony  and  Augustus  are  equally  sustained  in  both  pieces.  *  Antony 
and  Cleopatra'  is  a  play  of  great  extent ;  the  progress  is  less  simple  than  in  'Julius  Csesar.'  T^e 
fulness  and  variety  of  political  and  warlike  events,  to  which  the  union  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
Boman  world  under  one  master  necessarily  gave  rise,  were  perhaps  too  great  to  admit  of  being  clearly 
exhibited  in  one  dramatic  picture.  In  this  consists  the  great  difficulty  of  the  historical  drama : — ^it  must 
be  a  crowded  extract,  and  a  living  development  of  history  ; — the  difficulty,  however,  has  generally  been 
successfully  overcome  by  Shakspeare.  But  now  many  things,  which  are  transacted  in  the  background, 
are  here  merely  alluded  to,  in  a  manner  which  supposes  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  histoiy ;  bat 
a  work  of  art  should  contain,  within  itself,  everything  necessary  for  its  being  fully  understood.  Many 
persons  of  historical  importance  are  merely  introduced  in  passing ;  the  preparatoxy  and  concorring 
circumstances  are  not  sufficiently  collected  into  masses  to  avoid  distracting  our  attention.  The  principal 
personages,  however,  are  most  emphatically  distinguished  by  lineament  and  colouring,  and  powerfully 
arrest  the  imagination.  In  Antony  we  observe  a  mixture  of  great  qualities,  weaknesses,  and  vices; 
violent  ambition  and  ebullitions  of  magnanimity ;  we  see  him  now  sinking  into  luxurious  enjoyment, 
and  then  nobly  ashamed  of  his  own  aberrations, — manning  himself  to  resolutions  not  unworthy  o( 
himself,  which  are  always  shipwrecked  against  the  seductions  of  an  artful  woman.  It  is  Hercules  in  the 
chains  of  Omphale,  drawn  from  the  fabulous  heroic  ages  into  history,  and  invested  with  the  Boman 
costume.  The  seductive  arts  of  Cleopatra  are  in  no  respect  veiled  over ;  she  is  an  ambiguous  being 
made  up  of  royal  pride,  female  vanity,  luxury,  inconstancy,  and  true  attachment.  Although  the  mutual 
passion  of  herself  and  Antony  is  without  moral  dignity,  it  still  excites  our  sympathy  as  an  insurmount- 
able fiAScination  : — they  seem  formed  for  each  other,  and  Cleopatra  is  as  remarkable  for  her  seductive 
charms,  as  Antony  for  the  splendour  of  his  deeds.  As  they  die  for  each  other,  we  forgive  them  for 
having  lived  for  each  other.  The  open  and  lavish  character  of  Antony  is  admirably  contrasted  with  the 
heartless  littleness  of  Octavius,  whom  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  completely  seen  through,  without 
allowing  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  fortune  and  the  fame  of  Augustus." — ScEOiBGEL. 

'^  The  highest  praise,  or  rather  form  of  praise,  of  this  play  which  I  can  offer  in  my  own  mind,  is 
the  doubt  which  the  perusal  always  occasions  in  me,  whether  the  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  is  not^  in  all 
exhibitions  of  a  giant  power  in  its  strength  and  vigour  of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  *  Macbeth,' 
^Lear,'  'Hamlet,'  and  'Othello.'  Feliciter  audax  is  the  motto  for  its  style,  comparatively  with  that  of 
Shakspeare's  other  works,  even  as  it  is  the  general  motto  of  all  his  works  compared  with  those  of  other 
poets.  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  happy  valiancy  of  style  is  but  the  representative  and  reenilt  of 
all  the  material  excellencies  so  expressed. 

"  This  play  should  be  perused  in  mental  contrast  with  '  Bomeo  and  Juliet,' — as  the  love  of  passion 
and  appetite  opposed  to  the  love  of  affection  and  instinct.  But  the  art  displayed  in  the  character  of 
Cleopatra  is  profound  ;  in  this,  especially, — that  the  sense  of  criminality  in  her  passion  is  lessened  by 
our  insight  into  its  depth  and  energy,  at  the  very  moment  that  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  passion 
itself  springs  out  of  the  habitual  craving  of  a  licentious  nature,  and  that  it  is  supported  and 
reinforced  by  voluntary  stimulus  and  sought-for  associations,  instead  of  blossoming  out  of  spontaneooa 
emotion. 

'^ Of  all  Shakspeare^s  historical  plays,  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'  is  by  far  the  most  wonderfuL  Hieie  is 
not  one  in  which  he  has  followed  history  so  minutely,  and  yet  there  are  few  in  which  he  impresses  the 
notion  of  angelic  strength  so  much, — perhaps  none  in  which  he  impresses  it  more  strongly.  This  is 
gr^tly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fiery  force  is  sustained  throughout,  and  to  the  numeroos 
momentary  flashes  of  nature  counteracting  the  historic  abstraction.  As  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  Shakspeare  lives  up  to  the  very  end  of  this  play,  read  the  last  part  of  the  ooncluding 
scene ;  and  if  you  would  feel  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  in  your  heart's  oore» 
compare  this  astonishing  drama  with  Dryden's  '  All  for  Love.'  "^-CouBRiDas. 
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That  Shakespeare  had  some  shai'e  in  the  composition  of  this  revolting  tragedy,  the  fact  of  its 
appearance  in  the  list  of  pieces  ascribed  to  him  by  Meres,  and  its  insertion  by  Heminge  and 
Condell  in  the  folio  collection  of  1623,  forbids  us  to  doubt.  He  may,  in  the  dawning  of  his  dramatic 
career,  haye  written  a  few  of  the  speeches,  and  have  imparted  vigour  and  more  rhythmical  freedom 
to  others;  he  may  have  been  instrumental  also  in  putting  the  piece  upon  the  stage  of  the 
company  to  which  he  then  belouged ;  but  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  story,  or  in  its  bai'barous 
characters  and  incidents,  we  look  upon  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Upon  this  point, 
indeed,  all  his  editors,  from  Bowe  to  Dyce,  with  the  exception  of  Capell,  Collier,  and  Knight, 
appear  to  be  of  one  mind. 

**  On  what  principle  the  editors  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  our  poet's  plays  admitted  this 
ITittu  Andronicus]  into  their  volume  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  most  probable  reason 
that  can  be  assigned,  is,  that  he  wrote  a  few  lines  in  it,  or  gave  some  assistance  to  the  author  in 
revising  it,  or  in  some  other  way  aided  him  in  bringing  it  forward  on  the  stage.  The  tradition 
mentioned  by  Bavenscrofb  in  the  time  of  King  James  II.  warrants  us  in  making  one  or  other  of 
these  suppositions.  '  I  have  been  told '  (says  he  in  his  preface  to  an  alteration  of  this  play 
published  in  1687)  '  by  some  anciently  conversant  with  the  stage,  that  it  was  not  originally  his, 
hat  brought  by  a  private  author  to  be  acted,  and  he  only  gave  some  master  touches  to  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  parts  or  characters.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'^  To  enter  into  a  long  disquisition  to  prove  this  piece  not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspeare, 
would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time.  To  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  his  writings,  if  particular 
passages  were  examined,  more  words  would  be  necessary  than  the  subject  is  worth ;  those  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  his  works,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  question.  I  will,  however, 
mention  one  mode  by  which  it  may  be  easily  ascertained.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  a  few 
lines  of  Appius  and  Virginia,  Tancred  and  Gumund,  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  Jeronimo,  Selimns 
Emperor  of  the  Turks,  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,  Locrine,  Arden  of 
Feversham,  King  Edward  /.,  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Solyman  and  Perseda,  King  Leir,  the 
old  King  John,  or  any  other  of  the  pieces  that  were  exhibited  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and 
he  will  at  once  perceive  that  Titus  Andronicus  was  coined  in  the  same  mint." — Malons. 

Liangbaine,  in  his  Account  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  1691,  says  this  tragedy  "was  first 
pnnted,  4to.  Lond.  1594 ; "  and  as  the  Stationers'  Registers  show  an  entry  made  by  John  Danter, 
Feb.  6th,  1593-4,  of  "  A  booke  entitled  a  noble  Boman  Historye  of  Tytus  Andronicus,"  he 
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is  probably  correct,  though  the  only  quarto  editions  at  present  known  are  of  1600  and  1611. 
Of  its  origin  and  date  of  production  we  know  but  little.  When  registering  his  claim  to  the 
'<  Hlstorye  of  Tytus  Andronicus/'  Danter  coupled  with  it  ^*  the  ballad  thereof/'  and  this  ballad, 
which  will  be  found  among  the  Comments  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  drama.  It  is  now  a  moot  point  whether  the  play  was  founded  on  the  ballad, 
or  the  ballad  on  the  play.  The  story  of  Titus,  however,  must  have  been  popular.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure ;  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  comedy  called, 
«*  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,"  1594.  Moreover,  from  a  memorandum  in  Henslowe's  Diaiy, 
which  records  the  acting  of  a  drama,  entitled  *^  Titus  and  Ond)vnicus,*'  Jan.  23,  1593-4, 
there  appears  to  have  been  another  play  on  the  subject.  Is  it  to  this  piece,  or  to  the  '*  Titus 
Andronicus"  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  that  Ben  Jonson  refers  in  the  Induction  to  his  ''  Bartho- 
lomew Fair"? — " He  that  wUl  sufear,  Jekonimo  or  ANBaoiacus,  are  the  best  plays  yet^  shall 
jxiss  unexcepted  at  here,  as  a  man  whose  judgment  shows  it  is  constant,  and  hath  stood  stUl  these 
fcve-andrtwenty  or  thirty  years.  Though  it  he  an  ignorance^  it  is  a  viriiums  and  staid  ignor* 
ance;  and  next  to  truth,  a  confii'm/ed  error  does  welV* 


J^mtm  $t$  mtxi\x\. 


.\ 


Sons  to  Titus  Andronicus. 


Satubkinus,  8(m  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome, 
afterwards  Emperor, 

Bassiands,  Brother  to  Satuininus. 

TiTFS  AifBROKiciis,  a  noble  Roman. 

Makcus  AMDKOificirs,  Brother  to  Titus. 

Lucius, 

QUINTUS, 

Martius, 

MUTIUS, 

YouNO  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  LuqIus. 

PuBLius,  Soih  to  Marcus  ikt  TribvMt, 

JEmiijus,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alabbus, 

Dembtkius,   )-  Sons  to  Tamora. 

Chibon, 


Aabon,  a  Moor. 
A  Captain. 
A  Tribune. 
A  Messenger. 
A  Clown. 
Romans. 
Qoths. 


Tahoba,  Que«}»  of  the  Goths. 
Layikia,  Daughter  to  Titus  AndronicQ& 
A  Nurse. 
A  blaek  Child 


Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,— Rome,  and  the  Country  near  tt 
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ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.— Rome.     Before  the  Capitol. 


The  Tomh  of  the  AndroDici  appearing.  Enter 
lilt  TribuDee  and  Senatora,  aloflj  and  then 
enter,  below,  Satdbkdjus  and  hi*  Eollowera 
frcmi  one  tide,  and  Babbianus  and  hit 
FoUowen  fiwn  the  other,  urith  drum  and 
nimtrt. 


Sat.  Noble  patticiatu,  patrons  of  my  rigjtt. 
Defend  the  Justice  of  mj  cause  with  arms ; 
And,  count^men,  my  loving  foUowera, 
Plead  my  successiTe  title  with  jout  awords : 
I  am  hia*  first-born  son,  that  was  the  last 

(•)  Pint  folio, /«•(»<. 


ACT  I.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCEHB  1. 


That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Bome ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age'  with  this  indignity. 

Bass.  Eomans, — ^friends,  followers,  favourers  of 
my  right, — 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Osesar's  son, 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep,  then,  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
To  justice,  continence,*  and  nobility : 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 
And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 


Bnter  Mabcus  Andronicus,   alofi,  with  the 

crown, 

Mabc.  Prinzes, — ^that  strive  by  factions  and 
by  friends 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery, — 
Know  that  the  people  of  Rome,   for  whom   we 

stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice, 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery, 
Chosen  Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome : 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior. 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  ^  home, 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Groths  ; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 
Ten.  years  are  spent  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastis^  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  five  times  he  hath  returned 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  bonour^s  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — by  honour  of  his  name. 
Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed, 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right. 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, — 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength ; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat.  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 
thoughts  I 

Bass.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  afly^ 


*  Nor  wrong  mine  age — ]  My  claim  by  seniority. 

^  —  continence,—]  That  is,  temperance.    So  in  "  Macbeth," 
Act  IV.  So.  S,— 

" the  king-becoming  graces, 

As  Justice,  verity,  temperance,    he. 

e  —  accited — ]  Summoned. 

*  —  afly— ]  Confide. 
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In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 

And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine. 

Thy  noble  brother  Titus  and  his  sons, 

And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 

Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament. 

That  I  vrill  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends ; 

And  to  my  fortunes  and  the  people's  favour 

Conmiit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

[^Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Bassiants. 
Sat.  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  ia 
my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  Uie  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Satubninub. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me. 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  gates  *  and  let  me  in. 

Bass.  Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 
[Flourish.     Satt7knint78  and  Bassianub 
go  up  into  the  Capitol. 

Enter  a  Captain,  and  others. 

Cap.  Romans,  make  way :  the  good  Androucuii 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion, 
Successful  in  tlie  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  retum'd 
From  where*  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword. 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 


[Drums  and  trumpets  sound,  and  then  enter 
Martius  and  Munus.  After  them  two 
Men  bearing  a  coffin  covered  with  hladt: 
then  Lucius  and  Quintus.  After  them 
Titxts  Amdbonigus  ;  and  then  Tamoba,  the 
Queen  of  Goths,  vnth  Alabbus,  Dexbtrius, 
Chi|ion,  Aabon  the  Moor,  and  other  Gh>ths, 
prisoners.  Soldiers  and  People  foUcmng. 
The  Bearers  set  doton  the  coffin,  and  Titus 
speaks. 

Tit.  HaU,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  moonuDg 
weeds! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharg'd  his'  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears, — 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. — 


(*)  First  folio,  vhmee, 

e  Open  the  gates— ]  CapeU  prints— "Open  the 
ftc.    Mr.  Collier's  annotator  suggests, — **  Open  the 
&c. 

f  —his  /ratf^M,— ]  "His"  is  here  used  for  the 
pronoun,  ite. 
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ACT  I.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[8C£NS  I 


Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 

Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend ! — 

Romans,  of  five-and-twentj  valiant  sons, 

Half  of  the  nuniher  that  king  Priam  had, 

Behold  the  poor  remains,  aliye  and  dead  I 

These  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love ; 

These  that  I  hring  unto  their  latest  home, 

With  hurial  amongst  their  ancestors : 

Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheathe  m j 

sword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own. 
Why  suffer'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet. 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ? 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. — ^ 

[Tkey  open  the  tomb. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars ! 
O,  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
5weet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility. 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store, 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more ! 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the 
Gk>ths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile. 
Ad  manes  frairumy  sacrifice  his  flesh. 
Before  this  earthy*  prison  of  their  bones ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 
Xor  we  distnrb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth. ^ 

Trr.  I  give  him  you, — ^the  noblest  that  survives, 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tam.  Stay,  Homan  brethren! — Gracious  con- 
queror, 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son : 
And  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  sons  to  be  as  dear  to  me ! 
Sofficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Home 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Eoman  yoke ; 
Bat  must  my  sons  be  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
O,  if  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these ! 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  merciful: 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 
Thricc-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-bom  son. 

Tit.  Patient*^  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are    their  t  brethren^  whom  you    Goths 
beheld 


(*)  First  folio,  eartklv. 


(t)  Pint  folio,  Mtf. 


*  —  brethren.]  To  be  pronounced  u  a  trisyllable. 

^  Hot  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth.]  The  ancients,  it 
seed  faaidjy  be  observed,  held  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the  un- 
biizied  dead  importuned  their  relatiyes  and  friends  to  obtain 
funereal  rites. 

«  — Patient  gourself, — ]  Steevens,  among  other  examples  of 
this  verb,  cites  the  following  from  King  Edward  I.  1599,— 

"  Patient  jooT  h^hnets,  'tis  bnt  mother's  love." 


Alive  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slidn 
Eeligiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice  : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd;  and  die  he  must. 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 
Luc.  Away    with     him!    and    make    a    fire 
straight ; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let 's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  consum'd. 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  Qumxus,  Martius,  and 
MuTius,  vnth  AxABBus. 
Tam.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety ! 
Chi.  Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  ? 
D£i£ET.  Oppose  not*    Scythia   to    ambitious 
Bome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  looks. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd ;  but  hope  withal. 
The  self-same  gods^  that  arm'd  the  queen  of 

Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  ^  tent, 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Groths, 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 


Re-enter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and 
MuTius,  with  their  swords  bloody. 


Luc.  See,    lord    and    fiEither,    how    we    have 

perform'd 
Our  Boman  rites :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire. 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Kemaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren. 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Bome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  so ;  and  lei  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets,  and  they  lay  tJ^e 
coffin  "  in  the  tomb. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ; 
Home's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  iii 

rest. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges;'   here  are  no 

storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep : 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,,  my  sons  f 

(*)  First  folio,  me, 

^  -"in  his  tent, — ]  Conceiving  this  to  be  an  allusion  to  Folym- 
nestor's  death,  as  related  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  Theobald 
reads,  "  in  her  tent." 

«  —the  coffin—]  So  the  quartos.  The  folio,  1623,  has,  " the 
coffins;"  but  compare  the  stage  direction  on  the  entrance  of 
Tftus  Andronicus. 

f  —  grudges;]  Murmurs  of  discontent. 
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UnUr  Lavinia. 

Lav,  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titiu  long; 
M;  noble  lord  and  father,  lire  in  fame  ! 
Lo,  at  this  tomb  mj  tributary  tears 
I  render  for  mj  brethren's  obsequies: 
And  at  thj  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 


Shed  on  tbe  earth  for  thy  retom  to  Borne. 
0,  bless  me  here  ivilh  tbj  victorious  hand. 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizenH  applaud! 
Tit.    Kind    Bome,    Uiat    kast    thus    loringly 
reserv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  he«it  I — 
Larinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days. 
And  feme's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  pr&iw  t 


ACT   I.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCKNB  I. 


EntPTy  belowy  Mahcus  Andbonicus  arid  Tri- 
bunes ;  re-enter  SAXxmNiNrs  and  Bassianus, 
attended, 

Mabc.  Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother, 
Gracious  trkinipber  in  the  eyes  of  Home  ! 

Tit.  Thanks,    gentle    tribune,   noble    brother 
Marcus. 

^Lajic.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successiiil 
wars. 
You  tliat  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame  ! 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords ; 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  aspir'd  to  Solon's  happiness. 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed. — • 
Titus  Androoicus,  the  people  of  Home, 
"V^liose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Seiid  thee  by  me,  their  tribune  and  their  trust, 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue. 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
With  these  our  late  deceased  emperor's  sons : 
Be  oandidattu,  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Bome. 

Tit.  a  better  head  her  glorious  bod}^  fits 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness. 
AVhat**  should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you  ? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day. 
To-morrow  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life, 
And  set  abroad"  new  business  for  you  all? 
Bome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years, 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully, 
And  buried  one-and-twenty  valiant  sons. 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms. 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country : 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
Bat  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last. 

Mabc.  Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask^  the 
empery.  [tell? 

Sat.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou 

Tit.  Patience,  prince  Satuminus. 

Sat.  Bomans,  do  me  right ; — 

Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheathe  them  not 
Till  Satuminus  be  Bome's  emperor. — 
Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell. 
Bather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts ! 

Lvc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 


*  Asd  triampht  OTcr  chance  In  honooi's  bed.—} 

"  ^—  nltima  lemper 
Expeetanda  dfes  hoxnini ;  diclque  beatua 
Ante  obitum  nemo,  sttpreznaque  funera,  debet." 

k  Wlistsbonld  I  don,  fre.]  It  Is  customary  in  cases  like  the  pre- 
it  to  prmt  "  What  '*  as  an  exclamation,  "  What !  should  I  don—" 

tliongfa  It  is  often  only  equivalent  to,  For  What;  or  to,  Why. 
e  And$etBbnud-~}  The  folio  of  1664  has,  "  set  a6roa«A/'  &c. 
and  the  snbftitQtion  Is  adopted  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 
d  .m^  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask-^]  There  is  here,  as  Steevens 


Tit.  Content  thee,   prince,   I  will  restore  to 
thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them- 
selves. 

Bass.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee. 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die : 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends,* 
I  will  most  thankful  be  ;  and  thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.    People    of  Eome,  and    noble    tribunes 
here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages : 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Tribunks.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Bome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you:  and  this  suit  I 
make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son. 
Lord  Saturnine,  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope. 
Reflect  on  Eome  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal : 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice, 
Crown  him,  and  say.  Long  live  our  emperor  ! 

Mabc.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort. 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Satuminus  Home's  great  emperor ; 
And  say,  Long  live  our  emperor,  Saturnine  I 

[-4  long  flourish. 

Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts, 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness : 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress,' 
Bome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart. 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  <^  her  espouse : 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  ? 

Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord;    and   in   this 
match 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Bome,  to  Saturnine, — 
King  and  commander  of  our  commonweal. 
The  wide  world's  emperor, — do  I  conseci'ate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Bome's  imperial  lord : 
Beceive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  *  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life  ! 

(•)  First  folio,  my, 

remarks,  somewhat  too  much  of  the  h^Mter^n  proieron.    We 
might.  Without  much  Tiotence,  read, — 

"  Ask,  Titus,  and  thou  shalt  obtain  the  empery." 

«  —  thy  firiends, — ]  A  correction  from  the  folio  of  1664 ;  the 
prior  copies  having,  friend. 

'  —  empress, — ]  To  be  read  as  a  trisyllable. 

9  —  Pantheon — ]  From  the  second  folio ;  the  earlier  editions 
printing,  Pathan, 
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ACT  I.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICU& 


[scene  I. 


How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thj  gifts, 
Borne  shall  record ;  and  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Bomans,  forget  jour  fealtj  to  me. 

Trr.  Now,   madam,  are   you  prisoner  to  an 
emperor ;  ITo  Tahoba. 

To  him  that,  for  jour  honour  and  jour  state, 
Will  use  jou  noblj  and  jour  followers. 

Sat.  lAside,']  A  goodlj  ladj,  trust  me  ;  of  the 
hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudj  countenance : 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change 

of  cheer, 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Borne : 
Princelj  shall  be  thj  usage  everj  waj. 
Best  on  mj  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  jour  hopes :  madam,  he  comforts  jou 
Can  make  jou  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. — 
Lavinia,  jou  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  ? 
Lav.  Not  I,  mj  lord,  sith  true  nobilitj 
Warrants  these  words  in  princelj  courtesj. 

Sat.  Thanks,    sweet    Lavinia. — Bomans,    let 
us  go : 
Bansomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free. 
Proclaim   our    honours,  lords,   with  trump   and 
drum. 
[^FlourUh,     Satubninus  courts  Tamoba 
in  dumb  show. 
Bass.  Lord  Titus,  bj  jour  leave,  this  mtud  is 
mine.  ^Seizing  Lavinia. 

Tit.  How,  sir !  are  jou  in  earnest,  then,  mj 

lord? 
Bass.  Aj,  noble  Titus,  and  resolv'd  withal 
To  do  mjself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

Mabc.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Boman  justice : 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc.  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius 

live. 
Trr.  Traitors,  avaunt ! — ^Where  is  the  emperor's 
guard  ? — 
Treason,  mj  lord ! — Lavinia  is  surprised  I  • 
Sat.  Surprised  I  bj  whom  ? 
Bass.  Bj  him  that  justlj  maj 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  awaj. 

[^Exeunt  Bassianus  and  Mabc  us,  with 

Lavinia. 
MuT.  Brothers,  help  to  convej  her  hence  awaj, 
And  with  mj  sword  I  '11  keep  this  door  safe. 

[^Exeimt  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Mabtius. 
Tit.  Follow,  mj  lord,  and  I  '11  soon  bring  her 

back. 
MuT.  Mj  lord,  jou  pass  not  here. 


*  —  suTprls'd !]  Seized  unawares. 

b  —  the  emperor  needs  her  not,—]    In  the   old  copies   this 
line  is  preceded  by  the  following  stage  direction  :— 

Snter  aloft  the  Emperour,  with  Tamora^  and  her  two  sonnet,  and 

Aaron  the  Moore. 
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Tit.  What,  villain  bojl   barr'st  me  mj  way 

in  Bome  ?  [Stahbing  Menus. 

MuT.  Help,  Lucius,  help !    *  [Dits, 


Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Mj  lord,  jou  are  unjust;    and,    more 
tiian  so. 
In  wrongful  quarrel  jou  have  slain  jour  son. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  anj  sons  of  mine ; 
M  J  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me : 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  jou  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love.  \^Exit. 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  not,'' 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  anj  of  thj  stock : 
I  '11  trust,  bj  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thj  traitorous  haughtj  sons, 
Confederates  all,  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Bome  to  make  a  stale  ^ 
But  Saturnine  ?     Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine, 
That  said'st,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thj  hands. 

Tit.  O,  monstrous !  what  reproached  words  are 
these? 

Sat.  But  go  thj  wajs ;  go,  give  that  changing 
piece 
To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword : 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoj ; 
One  fit  to  bandj  with  thj  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Bome. 

Tit.  These  words  are  razors  to  mj  wounded 
heart. 

Sat.  And  therefore,  lovelj  Tamora,  queen  of 
Goths, — 
That,  like  the  statel j  Phoebe  'mongst  her  njmphs. 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Bome, — 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  mj  sudden  choice. 
Behold  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  mj  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  empress*  of  Bome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud  roj 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  bj  all  the  Boman  gods, — 
Sith  pnest  and  holj  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  bum  so  bright,  and  everjthing 
In  readiness  for  Hjmenssus  stand, — 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Bome, 
Or  climb  mj  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espous'd  mj  bride  along  with  me. 

Tam.  And  here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Bome  I 
swear. 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Groths, 


c  Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale — "l  So  titf 
second  folio,  except  that  it  adds  "  of*  to  tbe  end  of  the  line ;  tte 
earlier  autliorities  all  read, — "  Was  none  in  Rome  to  make  ft 
stale,"  &c. 

d  —  empress — ^]  See  note  (f),  p.  601. 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCEICB   I. 


She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  lo?ing  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.  Ascend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon. — ^Lords, 
accompany 
Your  noble  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 
[Exeunt  Sat.,  aUended  ;  Tamoba,  DEMBTBnrs, 

CmBON ;  Aabon,  and,  Gt>ths. 
Tit.  I  am  not  bid*  to  wait  upon  this  bride : — 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs? 


Be-^nter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and 

Mabtius. 

Masc.  O,  Titus,  see !  O,  see  what  thou  hast 
done! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.  No,  foolish  tribune,  no ;  no  son  of  mine, — 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonour'd  all  our  family ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons ! 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial  as  becomes : 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Trr.  Traitors,    away!    he  rests  not    in    this 
tomb: — 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers  and  Home's  servitors 
Repose  in  fiime;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls : — 
Bmy  him  where  you  can  ;  he  comes  not  here. 

Mabc.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you  : 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him, 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quint.,  Mabt.  And   shall,  or  him   we    will 

accompany. 
Tit.  JndshcUl/  What  villain  was  it  spake  that 

word? 
Qunrr.  He  that  would  vouch  't  in  any  place 

but  here. 
Trr.  What  I  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite  ? 
Mabc.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 
Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my 
crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast 

wounded : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So,  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 


*^  I  mm  mi  bid—]  See  note  (c),  p.  406,  Vol.  I. 
*»  Heitnot  with  Mmstl/;}  Equvatont  to  the  modern  phrue, — 
Be  is  beside  kimee^.    The  folio  read*,—"  He  it  not  himselfe." 

•  ——  and  wiie  Laertes'  ton 

Did  graciooiljr  plead  for  his  funerals :] 

ThcR  is  here  an  obTioiu  leferenoe  to  an  Incident  in  the  Ajax  of 


Mabt.  He  is  not  with**  himself;  let  us  with- 
draw. 
Quint.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Mabc  us  and  the  Sons  of  Trrus  hneeL 
Mabc.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature 

plead, — 
Quint.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doih  nature 

speak, — 
Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will 

speed. 
Mabc.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my 

soul, — 
Luc.  Dear  father,  soul   and   substance  of  us 

all,— 
Mabc.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Boman, — be  not  barbarous : 
The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax 
That  slew  himself;  and  wise*  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  pl^id  for  his  funerals :  ^ 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  ihy  joy, 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Trr.  Rise,  Marcus,  rise : — 

The  dismalPst  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw. 
To  be  dishonour'd  by  my  sons  in  Rome ! — 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[They  ptU  Mutius  in  the  torrib, 
Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with 
thy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

Aix.  [Kneeling,']  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble 
Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fcune  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 
Mabc.  My  lord, — ^to  step  out  of  these  dreary  t 
dumps, — 
How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but  I  know  it  is ; 
Whether  by  device  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell : 
Is  she  not,  then,  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  ? 
Mab.^  Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 


Flourish,  Ee-enterSATTmsmuB,  Tahoba,  Demb- 
TBius,  Chibon,  and  Aabon  Jrom  one  side ; 
from  the  other,  Bassianus  and  Lavinia, 
txfith  others. 

Sat.  So,  Bassianus,  youhaveplay'd  your  prize! 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride  I 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  wUe,  (t)  First  folio,  sudden, 

Sophocles ;  and  if,  as  Steevens  asserts,  there  were  no  translation 
of  that  piece  extant  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  we  may  reason- 
ably infer  that '*  Titus  A ndronicus"  was  written  by  some  one 
acauainted  with  the  Greek  tragedies  in  their  original  language. 

d  Mar.]  This  line  is  only  in  the  folio,  and  there,  the  prefix 
having  been  omitted,  it  reads  as  a  portion  of  the  preceding  speech. 
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TITUS  ANBRONICUS. 


[aCENS  I. 


Bass.  And  jou  of  yours,  my  lord  !     I  say  no 
more, 
Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so,  I  take  ray  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have 
power, 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bass.  Rape,   call  you   it,  my  lord,   to    seize 
my  own, 
My  true-hetrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Meanwhile  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  *T  is  good,  sir :  you  are  very  short  with  us  ; 
But,  if  we  live,  we  '11  he  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bass.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  hest  I 
may, 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know, — 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  nohle  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here. 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honour  wrong'd; 
That,  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
"With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  controll'd  in  that  he  fi'ankly  gave. 
Receive  him,  then,  to  favour.  Saturnine, 
That  hath  express'd  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

Tit.   Prince   Bassianus,   leave    to    plead    my 
deeds: 
'T  is  thou  and  those  that  have  dishonour'd  me. 
Rome,  and  the  righteous  heavens,  be  my  judge, 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Satiuiiine ! 

Tam.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferenUy  for  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  What,  madam  I  be  dishonour'd  openly. 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tam.  Not  so,  my  lord;   the  gods   of  Rome 
forfend 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you  ! 
But  on  mine  honour  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all ; 
Wliose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs : 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him : 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose. 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afRict  his  gentle  heaii;. — 
[Aside  to  Sat.]  My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won 

at  last; 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents : 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne ; 
Lest,  then,  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part, 
And  so  supplant  you*  for  ingratitude, 


(*)  Pint  folio, ««. 


*  stand  up.—]  ProlMbly,  as  Pope  aunniaed,  a  stage  direction 
only. 
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(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin,) 

Yield  at  entreats  ;  and  then  let  me  alone : 

I  '11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 

And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family, 

The  cruel  father  and  his  traitorous  sons, 

To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life ; 

And  make  them  know,  what 't  is  to  let  a  queen 

Kneel  in  the  streets  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. — 

[Alovd.']   Come,   come,   sweet  emperor; — come, 

Andronicus, — 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  fipown. 

Sat.    Rise,    Titus,   rise;    my   empress  hath 
prevaiFd. 

Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord  ; 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus ; — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord, 
That  I  have  reconcil'd  your  friends  and  you. — 
For  you,  prince  Bassianus,  I  have  pass'd 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords, — and  you,  Lavinia, — 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees. 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc*  We  do ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his 
highness, 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly  as  we  might, 
Tend'ring  our  sister's  honour  and  our  own. 

Mabg.  That,  on  mine  honour,  here  I  do  protest 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not;  trouble  us  no  more. — 

Tam.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all  be 
friends : 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 
I  will  not  be  denied :  sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brothei^s 
here. 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults: 
Stand  up.' — Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a 

churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and,  sure  as  death,  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends. — 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty. 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me^ 
With  horn  and  hound,  we  'U  give  your  grace  bw" 
jour. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.  [BxamL 


(•)  First  folio,  Jon. 


ACT  JI. 
SCENE  I.— Home.     Before  the  Palace. 


Aaboit.  Now  dimbeth  Tamora  Oljmpiia'  top, 
S»fe  out  of  Fortune's  shot ;  and  site  aloft, 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning  flash ; 


Advanc'd  above*  pole  enry's  threat'ning  reach. 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
QaUope  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach, 


ACT  IL] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCSHB  I. 


And  overlooks  the  highest  peering  hills ; 

So  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit*  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 

And  virtue  stoops  and  trcmhles  at  her  frown. 

Then,  Aaron,  arm  thj  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts, 

To  mount  aloflb  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 

And  mount  her  pitch,  whom   thou  in  triumph 

long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains, 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming**  eyes 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 
Away  with  slavish  weeds  and  servile*  thoughts ! 
I  will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  empress. 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 
This  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph,f 
This  siren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. — 
Holla !  what  storm  is  this  ? 


Enter  Dkmetbius  arid  Chibon,  braving,  ^ 

Dbmjst.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit 
wants  edge, 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over-ween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  or  thee  more  fortunate : 
I  am  as  able  and  as  fit  as  thou, 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aaron.   [^AsideJ]  Clubs,  clubs  I  ^  these  lovers 
will  not  keep  the  peace. 

Deuet.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  un- 
advised, 
Gave  you  a  dancing  rapier  by  your  side, 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glu'd  witliin  your  sheath. 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Meanwhile,    sir,  with   the  little  skill   I 
have. 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dkmet.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave  ? 

[They  draw. 


(•)  First  folio.  <<f/«. 


(t)  First  folio,  quetn^ 


Upon  her  vt\t—\  For  "  wit,"  Warburton  reads,— »<//,  and  is 
followed  by  Mr.  Collier's  annotator. 

b  —  charming  eye§ — ]  He  is  adverting,  not  to  the  heauiy  of  his 
eyes,  bnt  to  the  quality  of  ftucintUion  which  the  eye  was  once  sup- 
posed to  possess.    See  note  (^),  p.  714,  Vol.  II. 

e  —  braving. \  Bluttering,  Hectoring. 

d  Clubs,  clubs !]  See  note  (b),  p.  165.  Vol.  II. 

•  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 

She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  may  be  won  ;J 
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Aabon.  {^Advancing.'}  Why,  how  now,  lords ! 
So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge : 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  conoems  ; 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother  for  much  more 
Be  BO  dishonour'd  in  the  court  of  Bome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Demet.  Not  I,  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat, 
That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd,  and  full  lesolv'd, — 
Foul-spoken  coward,  that  thunder'st  with   thj 

tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

Aabon.  Away,  I  say ! — 
Now,  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty*  brabble  will  undo  us  all ! — 
Why,  lords, — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jetf  upon  a  prince's  right? 
What,  is  Lavinia,  then,  become  so  loose, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate. 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broacfa'd 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge? 
Young  lords,  beware  !   an  should  the    empress 

know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

Chi.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world: 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Demet.  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some 
meaner  choice : 
Lavinin  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aabon.  Wliy,  are  ye  mad?  or  know  ye  not, 
in  Rome, 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths  would  I  pro- 
pose. 
To  achieve  her  whom  I J  love. 

Aabon.  To  achieve  her! — how? 

Deioct.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooM ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ;* 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man  !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;'  and  easy  it  is 

( • )  First  folio,  pre/fy.  ( t )  First  folio,  mT. 

C)  First  folio  inserts,  do. 

The^e  llnrs,  slightly  varied,  occur  in  the  First  Part  of  "  H«M7  Tl." 
Act  V.  Sc.  S,— 

"  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won;" 

fh>m  which  coincidence  Riuon  conjectured  that  the  aaihor  of  dte 
present  play  was  also  author  of  the  original  **  Heaiy  VI." 

f  -  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill,  ftc]  A  noitb-eountry  pi»> 
verb,—"  Much  water  runs  by  the  mill  that  the  miller  woU  not  of.'* 


ACT  II.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICU& 


[scene  II. 


Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,*  we  know  : 
Thongh  Bassianns  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aabon.  \_Aside.^  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Satur- 
ninus  may. 

Demet.  Then  why  should    he    despair    that 
knows  to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  libeitJity  ? 
What,  hast  not  thou  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aabon.  Why,  then,  it  seems,   some  certain 
snatch  or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,*B0  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Bemet.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aabox.  Would  you  had  hit  it  *  too ! 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
WTiy,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — and  are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  ?  would  it  offend  you,  then, 
That  both  should  speed  ?<" 

Chi.  Faith,  not  me. 

Demet.  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aaeon.  For  shame,  be  friends,  and  join  for 
that  you  jar. 
'T  is  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me, — ^Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  *  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Eoman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind  *  for  rape  and  villany : 
Single  you  thither,  then,  this  dainty  doe. 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred®  wit. 
To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate, 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice, 
Tliat  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves, 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  Fame, 

(•)  Old  text,  this.    Corrected  by  Rowe. 

*  and  easy  it  is 

Of  a  cut  loi^io  steal  a  shive, — ] 

Another  northern  provcTb,— *'  It  is  safe  taking  a  shive  [*««]  of  a 
cut  loaf."  " 

^  Wti%\dyrmhad\A%  it  tool's  An  allusion  to  the  ancient  ballad 
qnotedln  "Love's  Labour's  Lost."  Act  IV.  Sc.  l,—" Canst  thou 
iM>t  hit  it? "    See  note  (c),  p.  70,  Vol.  I. 

e  That  both  should  speed  ?]  These  words,  though  indispensable 
to  the  sense,  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

*  — kind—]  Nature. 

«  —  sacred  ipi/,—]  Aceurspd  wit.  say  the  commentators :  rather, 
perbapi,  derot-d,  dedicated  wit.    See  note  {^),  p.  425. 

*  —  amd  grey,—]    Hanmer  prints,  "and  ffay,"  &c.;  and  Mr. 


The  palace  fiill  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull : 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take 

your  turns ; 
There  serve  your  lusts,  shadow'd  from  heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Demet.  Sit  fas  aut  nefas,  till  I  find  the  stream* 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  f  fits. 
Per  Styga,  per  manes  veJior,  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  n.— ^  Forest  near  Eome. 

Enter  Trrus   Andbonictts,    Mabcus,    Lucius, 
QuiNTUs  and  Mabtius,  with  Hunters,  dec. 

Tit.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and 
grey,^ 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green : 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night, 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspu''d. 


Horns  vdnd  a  peal;  then  enter  Satubninus, 
Tamoba,  Bassianus,  Lavinia,  Demetbius, 
Chibon,  and  Attendants. 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good  : — 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords ; 
Somewhat  too  eady  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bass.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav.  I  say  no ; 

I  have  been  broadt  awake  two  hours  and  .more. 

Sat.  Come  on,  then ;  horse  and  chariots  let  us 
have. 
And  to  our  sport.    Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [2b  Tamoba. 


(•)  First  folio,  streames,  (t)  Pint  folio»  their. 

(X)  First  folio  omits,  broad. 

Collier's  annotator,  not  content  with  borrowing  this  suggestion, 
turns  the  whole  speech  into  rhyme,  thus, — 

"Tlie  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gay. 
The  fields  are  fhigrant,  and  the  woods  are  wide  ; 
Uncouple  here  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  ring  a  hunter's  round, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  sound. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  and  so  will  I, 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  careflilly : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  nisht. 
But  dawning  day  brought  comfort  and  delight." 
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Mabc.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord. 

Will  roase  the  proudest  panthei'  in  tlie  cliase, 
Aod  climb  the  highest  promontorv  top. 

Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  wfaei'c  the 

!Makes  way,  and  run  like  bwuIIowb  o'er  the  plain. 
Deubt.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horge 
nor  hound ; 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 


SCENE  III.— A  dcKrt  part  of  tlie  Forett. 

Enter  Aabon,  with  a  hag  nf  gold. 

Aabon.  He  that  bad  wit  would  think  that  I 
hod  none, 


To  bnry  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem, 
'ttTiich,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany  : 
And  eo  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest. 
That  have  their  alma  out  of  tiie  empress*  cbcst. 
\_Hidtt  (Ac  gold. 


Enter  T/MOa.*. 

Tam.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  lodc'st  tl 

W'hen  everything  doth  make  a  gleefiil  botut? 
The  birds  chnnt  melody  ou  every  bu&h ; 


ACT  II.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCUSE   III. 


The  snake  ies  rolled'  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And,  whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrillj  to  the  well-tun'd  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, 
Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelping  noise ; 
And, — after  conflict  such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wand'ring  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 
'^Tien  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised, 
Aad  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave, — 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  othei^s  aims. 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber ; 
While  hounds  and  horns  and  sweet  melodious  birds 
Be  unto  us  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
^  lullaby  ,ll)  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aabon.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your 
desires, 
Saturn  is  dominalor  over  mine : 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 
My  silence  and  my  cloudy  melancholy. 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls 
Even  as  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs : 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora, — ^the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in 

thee, — 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day ; 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. — 
Now  qaestion  me  no  more, — we  are  espied ; 
Heie  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

Tam.  All,  my  sweet  Moor^  sweeter  to  me  than 
life! 

Al&bon.  No  more,  great  empress, — ^Bassianus 
comes : 
Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I  'U  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,*  whatsoe'er  they  be.  lExU, 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Bass.  Whom   have  we   here?  Home's  royal 
empress, 
Unibnush'd  of  herf  well-beseeming  troop  ? 


(•)  Old  text,  quarrell.  (t)  Pint  foUo,  our. 

'—rolled—]    Mr.  Comer's  annotator  reads,  coi/«ii;  but  see 
Aaron's  following  speech,— 

**  Even  aa  an  adder  when  she  doth  unroll,**  &c. 

*  —  diiTe— ]    Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes,  dine^  *c. ;  but 
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Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her, 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves. 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tam.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps  ! 
Had  I  the  power  that  some  say  Dian  had. 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Action's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive**  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs, 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  j'our  patience,  gentle  empress, 
'T  is  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing ; 
And  to  be  doubted  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments : 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day  ! 
'T  is  pity  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bass.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimme- 


nan 


Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue. 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train, 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot, 
Accompanied  but  *  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Grreat  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  'joy  her  i-aven-colour'd  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bass.  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  notet 
of  this. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted 
long ; 
Good  king,  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd ! 

Tam.  Why  have  I''  patience  to  endure  all  this  ? 


Enter  Dbmetbius  and  Ohibon. 

Demet.  How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and   our 
gracious  mother ! 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tam.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look 
pale? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place : — 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is ; 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss  and  baleful  mistletoe : 
Here  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl  or  fatal  raven : — 
And  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhon-ed  pit. 
They  told  me  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 


(*)  The  first  folio  omiU,  but. 
(f )  Old  text,  noiiee.    Coneeted  by  Theobald. 

"drive,"   meaning   to  nuh  pell-mell,    is   more   energetic   and 
ezpresfclve. 

c  Why  have  I  patience—]    So  the  second  folio;  the  previous 
editions  read,—-"  Why  /  have,"  &c. 
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ACT  n.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCSXE  III. 


A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 

Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins,^ 

Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 

As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 

No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 

But  straight  they  told  me  they  would  bind  me  here 

Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew. 

And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 

And  then  they  call'd  me  foul  adulteref»s. 

Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 

That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  oiFect : 

And  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 

This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 

Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 

Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

Demet.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

Chi.  And  this  for  me,  stiTick  home  to  show  my 
strength. 

\^They  stab  Bassianus,  who  dies. 

Lat.  Ay,  come,   Semiramis, — nay,  barbarous 
Tamora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 

Tam.  Give  me  thy  poniard ; — ^you  shall  know, 
my  boys. 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your   mother's 


wrong. 


Demet.  Stay,  madam ;  here  is  more  belongs  to 
her ; 
First  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  bum  the  straw : 
This  minion  stood  upon  ^  her  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And,  with  that  painted  hope,*^  braves  your  mighti- 
ness: 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Cni.  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole. 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tam.  But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  *  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 

Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make  that 
sure. — 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice  preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.  Oh,  Tamora!    thou  bear'st  a   woman's 

face — 
Tam.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak;  away  with 

her! 
Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a 

word. 
Dbmet.  Listen,  fair  madam;   let  it  be  your 
glory 

(•)  Old  text,  we. 

»  —  urchins, — ]    Sedgehogs. 

b  —  stood  upon—]  Plumed  henelf^  or  prenmed  upon ;  so  in 
Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  2608,—"  This  jest  made  them  laugh 
more,  and  the  layther  that  shee  stood  upon  her  marriage,  and 
disdained  all  the  gallants  there."  &c. 

c  —  painted  hope,—]    Fallacious  reliancet  or  trust*    But  the 
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To  see  her  tears,  but  be  your  heart  to  them 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav.  When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach 
the  dam  ? 
O,  do  not  learn**  her  wrath, — she  taught  it  thee: 
The  milk  thou   suck*dst  from   her   did   tun  to 

marble ; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny. — 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike ; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity. 

[TV)  CmBox. 
Chi.  Wliat!    wouldst    thou    have   me    prove 

myself  a  bastard  ? 
Lav.  'T  is  true,  the    raven  doth  not  hatch  a 
lark. 
Yet  have  I  heard, — O,  could  I  find  it  now ! — 
The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure  * 

To  have  his  princely  paws"  par'd  alJ  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children, 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests : 
O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no. 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tam.  I  know  not  what  it  means : — ^away  with 

her ! 
Lav.  O,  let  me  teach  thee  !     For  my  father's 
sake. 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slaio 

thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tam.  Had'st  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. — 
Remember,  boys,  I  poiu^'d  forth  tears  in  vain. 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Androuicus  would  not  relent : 
Therefore,  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  will ; 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  O,  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place ! 
For  't  is  not  life  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long ; 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tam.  What  begg'st  tiiou  then?  fond  won»n, 

let  me  go. 
Lav.  'T  is  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  tlung 
more 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
"Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body ! 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tam.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their 
fee: 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

line  has  suffered  mutilation,  and  we  ought  possibly  to  read.— 
"  And  with  that  painted  hope  she  bra^ea  your  mightioess.* 

d  -—  learn—]    Leam  Is  here  used  for  teack. 

•  —  paws — ]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  suggests  efa**,  *»4  ^"^ 
that  the  author  in  this  line  appears  to  **  afEeol  the  letter,"  w  absnaM 
have  thought  claws  the  genuine  word. 


Demst,  Away  !  for  thon  hast  stay'd  us  here  ; 

too  hag. 
Lit.  No  grace?  ao  womanhood?  Ah,  beastlj 
creature ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name  1 
Conftulon  fall — 
Chi.  Naj,  then  1  'H  slop  jonr  mouth. — Bring 
thou  her  husband : 
Thu  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 
^Bxevnl  Chibon'  emd  Dbmbtsits,  the  former 
dragging  off  Latinia,  and  the  latter  the 
hodg  of  Bassiamitb. 
Tut.  Farewell,  m;  eons ;  see  that  yon  make 

Ne'er  let  mj  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Til]  all  the  Andronid  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lorely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenfiil  sons  tins  trull  deflour.  [^Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— TA*  lame. 

Enltr  Ajlboh,  with  Quintus  and  Mastits. 

Aabom.  Come  on,  my  brds,  the  better  foot 
before: 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit 
Where  I  espied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Qurai,  My  eight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 
Mabt.  And  mine,  I  promise  you;  were 't  not 
for  shame, 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[^Fallt  tTito  the  pit. 

QviNT.  What,  art  thou  &lleu?— What  subtle 

hole  is  this, 

Whose  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing  briers, 

Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood, 


ACT  TI.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCEHE  IT. 


As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers? 

A  verj  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me, — 

Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 

Mabt.  O,  brother,  with  the  dismall'st  object 
hurt,* 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament ! 

Aaron.  [^Aside.']  Now  will  I  fetoh  the  king  to 
find  them  here, 
That  he  thereby  may  givet  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit. 

Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me  and  help  me 
out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole  ? 

Quint.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth'  fear; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  my  eye  can  sec. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  beart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  sec  a  feaiful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quint.  Aai*on  is  gone,  and  my  compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise : 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is ;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrued  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb, 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quint.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  't  is 
he? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole ;  (2) 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy:}:  cheeks^ 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 
O,  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell-devouring  receptacle, 
As  hateful  as  Cocytus'§  misty  mouth. 

Quint.  Eeach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help 
thee  out ; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 
I  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 
I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 

Mart.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy 
help. 

Quint.  Thy  hand  once  more  j  I  will  not  loose 
again. 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below : 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me, — I  come  to  thee. 

[Fdlls  in. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  hnrt. 
(X)  First  foUo,  eariklp. 
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(t)  First  folio,  have. 
(i)  First  folio,  Ocitu*. 


Filter  Saturninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat.  Along  with  me : — ^I  '11  see  what  hole  is 
here. 
And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. — 
Say,  who  art  thou  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Aiidromciis ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour. 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  d^. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead !     I  know  thou  dost  bat 
jest: 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
.  'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all 
alive. 
But  out,  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 


Enter  Tahora,  Andronicus,  and  Lrcirs. 

Tam.  Where  is  my  lord  the  king? 

Sat.  Here,  Tamora;  though  griev'd  with  kifliog 

grief. 
Tam.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus  ? 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  tliou  search  mj 
wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tam.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

[Gufing  a  letter. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy ; 
And  wonder  greatly  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

Sat.  [Reads.] 
An  if  we  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely, — 
Stoeet  huntsman,  Bassiantis  ^t  is  tee  meoHy — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him  ; 
Thou  know^st  our  meaning.   Look  for  thy  9^ward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  eld^r-ti^ee, 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends. 

O,  Tamora,  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree : 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out. 
That  should  have  murd^'d  Bassianus  here. 

Aaron.  My  gracious  lord^  here  is  the  bug  of 
gold.  [Showing  it 

Sat.  [To  Titus.]  Two  of  thy  whelps,  Ml  cm 
of  bloody  kmd, 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life. — 


•  —  uncouth—]    I7iiihiowii. 


J 


kcr  n.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[bobve  y. 


^n,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
There  let  them  bide  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Taic  What,  are  thej  in  this  pit  ?  O,  wondrous 
thing! 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered  ! 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  mj  feeble  knee, 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lighUj  shed, 
That  this  fell  fault  of  mj  accursed  sons, — 
Accursed,  if  the  &ult*  be  prov'd  in  them — 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd !  you  see  it  is  apparent. — 
'Who  found  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 

Tax.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

Tit.  I  did,  my  lord  :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For,  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow 
Tbey  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will. 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them :  see  thou  follow 


me.- 


Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  some  the  mur- 
derers: 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word, — the  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Taic  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king : 
Fear  not  thy  sons ;  they  shall  do  well  enough. 
Tit.  Come,  Lucius,  come ;  stay  not  to  talk 
with  them.  l£xeunt. 


SCENE  Y.— Another  part  of  the  Forest, 

Enter  Dkketbius  and  Chiron,  toith  Lavinia, 
her  hands  cut  offy  and  Jier  tongue  cvi  out, 

Dexbt.  So  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can 
speak, 
Who  't  was  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravish'd  thee. 
Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewi-ay  thy  meaning 

80, 

An  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee  play  the  scribe. 
Dkxkt.  See,  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can 

scrowl.t 
Chi.  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 

hands. 
Deicbt.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands 

to  wash; 
And  so,  let 's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi.  An  't  were  my  cause,'  I  should  go  bang 

myself. 
Dbmbt.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit 

the  cord.       [^Exeunt  Demet.  and  Chi. 


(•)  Old  text, /0«/if. 


(t)  Pint  fblio,  $eowle. 


-  wtff  caaM, — ]  The  modern  mlteration  is,  "  my  eeues"  but  we 
same  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  change, 
k  Whicfa  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made,—]    A  mutilated  line. 


Enter  Mabctts,  from  hunting. 


Mabc.    Who  is   this, — my  niece, — ^that  flies 
away  so  fast  ? — 
Cousin,  a  word ;  whero  is  your  husband  ? — 
If  I  do  dream,  would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me  I 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  ! — 
Speak,  gentle  niece, — ^what  stem  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches, — ^those  sweet  ornaments. 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep 

in, 
And  might  not  giun  so  great  a  happiness 
As  have  *  thy  love  ?  Why  dost  not  speak  to  me  ? — 
Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  foimtain  stirr'd  with  wind. 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips. 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But  sure  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee. 
And,  lest  thou   shouldst  detect  him,t  cut  thy 

tongue. 
Ah,  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  face  for  shame ! 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three]:  issuing  spouts, — 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face 
Blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  't  is  so  ? 
O,  that  I  knew  thy  heart,  and  knew  the  beast, 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind  I 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
F^r  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew^d  her  mind : 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met,  § 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off. 
That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philomel. 
O,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble  like  aspen-leaves  upon  a  lute. 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them. 
He  would  not,  then,  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life ! 
Or,  had  he  heard  Ihe  heavenly  harmony 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made,^ 
He  would  have  drapp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind ; 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye : 
One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 
What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee : 
O,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery  ! 

[Extiint. 

(•)  Old  text,  halfe.    Corrected  by  Theobald. 

(t)  Old  text,  them.    Corrected  by  Rowe. 

(i)  Old  text,  <Atfir.    Corrected  by  Hanmer. 

(f )  First  folio  adds  witkaU. 
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SCENE  I.— Eome.     A  Strfct. 


?».(er  Senators,  Tribunes,  an*;  Officers  o/ Justice, 
with  MABTiua  and  Qdintub  bound,  patting 
(m  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  Titub  going 
htforf,  pleading. 

Tit.  Hearme, grave  fathers!  noble  tribunes, slay ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  jouth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  wliilst  jou  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  qiiatrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  tliat  I  have  walt^h'd  ; 
And  toT  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  checks  ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 


Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted,  as  't  is  tliought. 
For  two-and-twenty  sons  I  nerer  wept, 
Because  Ihcy  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 
For  these,  tribunes,*  in  the  dust  1  write 

\C(utiiig  hivarlf  dow*. 
My  heart's  deep  languor  sod  my  soul's  sad  tean : 
I^et  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite  ; 
My  sons*  sweet  blood  will  make  it^me  and  Unsb. 
[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Prisoncra. 
O,  earth,  I  will  befriend  ihee  more  with  rain. 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  aodeot  oms,* 
Than  youtliful  April  shall  with  all  his  eliowess : 
In  summer's  drought  I  'II  drop  upon  tbee  still ; 


ACT  II  l] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SCEXE  I. 


In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I  '11  melt  the  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thj  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  toith  his  sword  drawn. 

0,  rererend  tribunes  !  O,  gentle,  aged  men  ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators  ! 

Luc.  O,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  *  not ;  no  man  is  by  ; 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead — 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you ! 
Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you 

speak. 
Tit.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man ;  if  they  did  hear. 
They  would  not  mark  me  ;  or,  if  they  did  mark. 
They  would  not  pity  me ;  yet  plead  I  must, 
And  bootless  unto  them : 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones,* 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress. 
Yet  in  some  sort  they  're  better  than  the  tribunes. 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale : 
When  I  do  weep,  they,  humbly  at  my  feet, 
Eeceive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds. 
Home  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  as  soft  wax, — tribunes  more  hard  than 

stones ; 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not ; — 
And  tribunes  vrith  their  tongues  doom   men   to 

death. —  [Bisea, 

But   wherefore  stand'st   thou   with   thy  weapon 

drawn? 
Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death : 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everiasting  doom  of  banishment. 

Tit.  O,  happy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
That  Borne  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Timers  must  prey ;  and  Home  affords  no  prey 
But  me  and  mine  :  how  happy  art  thou,  then, 
From  these  devourera  to  be  banished ! — 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 

Enter  Mabcus  and  Lavinia. 

I^LiBC.  Titus,  prepare  thy  agedf  eyes  to  weep ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break : 
I  Ining  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 


(«)  First  folio  omits,  yo«. 


(t)  First  folio,  noblt. 


*  —  to  the  stones,  frc]    The  lection  of  the  earliest  quarto ;  the 
folto  has.— 

••  Why  'tis  no  matter  man,  if  ihey  did  hcare 
Thej  would  not  maike  me :  oh  if  they  did  heare 
They  would  not  pitty  me. 
Therefoze  I  tell  mj  soirowes  booties  to  the  stones." 


Tit.  WiU  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it,  then. 

Mabc.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ay  me !  this  object  kills  me  I 

Tit.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise  and  look  upon 
her. — 
Speak,  Lavinia,^  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  I  '11  chop  off  my  hands  too  ; 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vaiu  ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effectless  use : 
Now  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
'T  is  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands  ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Home  service,  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd 
thee? 

Mabc  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts, 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage. 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear  ! 

Luc.  O,  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this 
deed? 

Mabc.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  straying  in  the 
park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wildeniess  of  sea. 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave. 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  man ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes  : 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight 
It  would  have  madded  me :  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  *  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears  ; 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead,  and  for  his  death 

^  Speak,  Lavinia,  ftc.]     The  second  folio  reads,  and  perhaps 
correctly,— 

"  Speak,  my  Lavinia,"  &c. 

e  —  lively  body—I  That  is,  "  Uting  body."    So  in  Massinger's 
"  Fatal  Dowry,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

**  That  his  dear  father  might  interment  have, 
See,  the  young  son  enter'd  a  lively  grave! " 
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ACT  Til.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[8cnrE  I. 


Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this. — 
Look,  Marcus !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothel's,  then  fresh  teai's 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  hone v -dew 
Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered. 

Mabc.  Perchance,    she    weeps    because    they 
kiird  her  husband ; 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them*  innocent. 

Tit.  If  they  did   kill  thy  husband,   then    be 

joyfiil, 

Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. — 

No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 

Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. — 

Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips, 

Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease : 

Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 

And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain, 

Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 

How  they  are  stain'd  like*  meadows  yet  not  dry, 

With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 

And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long 

Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness. 

And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 

Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 

Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 

Pass  the  remainder  of  oui*  hateful  days  ? 

What  shall  we  do  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues, 

Plot  some  device  of  fmther  miseries 

To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for,  at 
your  grief. 
See  how  my  wi'etched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mabc.  Patience,  dear  niece. — Good  Titus,  dry 
thine  eyes. 

Tit.  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus !  brother,  well  I  wot 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with  thine  own. 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark!   I  understand  her 
signs: 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  T  said  to  thee  : 
His  napkin,  with  his**  true  tears  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this, — 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  ^  is  from  bliss  ! 


Bnier  Aabom. 

Aaron.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word, — that  if  thou  Jove  thy  sons. 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 

(»)  First  folio,  him. 

*-~like  meadows—]    Old  copies,  "in  meadows,"  ftc.    Cor- 
rected by  Rowe. 
t>  —  his  true  /Mr«— ]    From  the  fourth  folio ;  prior  editions  all 
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And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Tit.  O,  gracious  emperor !  O,  gentle  Aaion  I 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
With  all  my  heart,  I  '11  send  the  emperor  my  hftnd ; 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father !  for  that  noble  hand  of  tliioe. 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  tarn : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you, 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  liTca. 

Marc.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Home, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe. 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle  ?* 
O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert : 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death, 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aaron.  Nay,  come,  agree  whose  hand  shall  go 
along. 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Marc.  My  hand  shalLgo. 

Luc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go! 

Tit.  Sirs,  strive  no  more ;  such  widier'd  herbs 
as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thj 
son. 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Marc.  And  for  our  father's  sake  and  mother's 
care, 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother*s  love  to  thee. 

Tit.  Agree  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Luc.  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Marc.  But  I  will  use  the  aie. 

[^Exeuni  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  I  'U  deceive  them 
both: 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aaron.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honest. 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so : — 
{_A»ide.']  But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  sort, 
And  that  you  '11  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass. 

[He  cuts  off  Titus**  AoJirf. 

Re-enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Now,  stay  your  strife :  what  shall  be,  is 
despatch'd : 
Gk)od  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand  : 

have, — 

"  —  ker  true  tean,"  &e. 

c  —  Umbo—]    See  note  (»),  p.  696,  Vol.  II, 
d  —  castle  1]    Helmet. 


«i.a*W^'";:i's:ii"*'tSiiw; 


reiSSBHi^iwiw"^ 


Tell  him  it  was  a  band  that  mrded  him 

From  thousand  djuigera :  bid  him  bury  it ; 

More  hath  it  meriled. — that  let  it  have. 

As  for  my  both,  say  I  account  of  them 

Aa  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  eoay  price ; 

Aod  jet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aabon.   I  go,  Androuiciia  ;  and,  For  tbj  hand. 
Look  by-and-bj  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee  : — 
[Atid^.']  Their  heads  I  mean.  O,  how  this  vjllaiiy 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  Tery  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  hke  his  face,  [//x^f. 

Tit.  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  how  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  ; 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  coll ! — What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 
ITo  Layinia. 
Do,  then,  dear  heart,  fur  heaven  shall  hear  our 

prayers. 
Or  with  our  aighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 


And  stain  the  aun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mabc.  O,  brother,  speak  with  poMibilidcB, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.   Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Marc.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  eonld  I  bind  my  woea  : 
Wlicn  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'er- 

flow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mnd, 
'Direat'niiig  the  welkin  with  his  hig-swoln  face? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil? 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark  how  her  sighs  do  blow  I  * 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth  : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sigba  ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drowu'd  : 
For  why"  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 

»  For  wlijf-J    »,«!■«. 


ACT   III.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUa 


[SCESE  II. 


But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave  ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 


Enter  a  Messenger  toith  two  heads  and  a  hand. 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons, 
And  here  *s  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back; — 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock*d, 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  tliy  woes, 
Moix;  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

lExit. 

Marc.  Now  let  hot  JEXvlb,  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal ; 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a 
wound, 
And  vet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat  I 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 

[Lavinia  kmes  Titits. 

^Iarc.  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfortlees 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit.  VNlien  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an 
end? 

Marc.  Now  farewell  flattery :  die  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  *  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah,  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy*  griefs : 
Rent  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes : 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm  ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Marc.  WTiy  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with 
this  hour. 

Tit.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed  : 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes, 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears  : 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  Revenge's  cave  ? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me, 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  return'd  again 

(ft)  Old  text,  my.    Corrected  by  Theobald. 

»  —  dear  Bight—"]  Sec  note  (d),  p.  449,  Vol.  I.,  and  note  (6), 
p.  398,  of  the  present  volume. 

^  Lavinia,  thou  ihalt  be  employed  tn  these  thing9.]  So  the 
first  folio,  except  that  by  inadvertence  it  has  And  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line.    The  quartos  read,— 

**And  Lavinia  thou  shalt  be  Imployd  in  these  urmes"  &c. 
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Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about. 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. — 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  a  head, 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear. — 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  the.se  things.^ 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thj 

teeth. — 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do. 
Let 's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavinia. 
Luc.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father, — 
The  woefuirst  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Borne : 
Farewell,  proud  Rome ;  till  Lucjus  come  again. 
He  leaves*  his  pledges,  dearer  than  his  life : 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister ; 
O,  would  thou  wert  as  thou  tofore  hast  been ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Lavinia  lives 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs, 
And  make  proud  Saturnine  and  his  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.       [Exit, 


SCENE  II.«— ^   Eoom  in  Titus'*  House.    A 

Banquet  set  out. 

Enter  Trrus,  AIakcus,  Layinia,  and  Young 

Lucius,  a  Boy. 

Tit.  So,  so ;  now  sit :  and  look  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow- wreathen  knot ; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands. 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breast ; 
Andf  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery. 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh. 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  woe,^  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs ! 

\To  Lavdoa. 
"When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beatbg. 

{«)  Old  text,  lovet.    Corrected  by  Rowe. 
(t)  Old  text,  who.    Corrected  by  Rowe. 

e  SCENE  1 1  .->]    This  scene  it  first  giren  in  the  folio  of  \S». 
*  Thou  map   of  woe, — }    Compare,   "Ricbaid  II.'*  Act  V. 

Be.  1,"^ 

"Thou  wtap  of  honour/*  ftc. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[bc 


Thou  c&Dst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth. 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall 
M&j  nin  into  that  eiak,  and,  soaking  in, 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mjlbc.  I"ie,  brother,  fie  !  teach  her  not  thus  to 

lay 
Such  Tiolent  hands  npou  her  tender  life. 
Tit.  How  now !   has  sorrow  made  thee  dote 

already? 
'Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
Wba  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands; — 
To  hid  .£neaa  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
0,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands, 
Leat  we  remember  stiU  that  we  hare  none. — 
Fie,  fie,  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk, — 
As  if  ne  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands ! — 
Come,  let's  fall  to  ;   and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this: — 
Here   is    no    drink! — Hark,    Marcos,    what   she 

I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs ; — 
She  says  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew'd    with    ber     sorrow,     mesh'd    upon    her 

Speechless  complaint 
Id  thy  dumb  action  ' 
As  begging  hermits 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh. 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  ka 
But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest 
And,  by  still  pracli 


:,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 
ill  I  be  as  perfect 
a  iheir  holy  prayers : 
or  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven, 
sr  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 
n  alphabet, 

to  know  thy  meaning. 
Boy.  Good  grandsire,  leaye  these  bitter  deep 
laments ; 
Uake  my  aunt  merzy  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

M*ac.  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  moT'd, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 

Tit.  Feace,  tender  sapling;  thou  art  made  of 

■  —  OiT  *■•/« .']    "  Thy  "  ■•  from  Iha  itcond  folio. 


And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[Mabcus  stT-iin  the  d'uk  wikh  a  knife,. 

What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  *  knifo  ? 

Masc.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord,^ 

a  fly. 
Tit.  Out  ou  thee,  murderer!  thou  kill'st  my 


Titus'  brother  :  get  thee  gone  ; 
I  eee  thou  art  not  for  my  company, 

Mabc.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

Tit,  Bui  1  how  if  that  fly  had  a  father  ajid 
mother? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings. 
And  bu£z  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  I 
Poor  harmless  fly  ! 

That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody. 
Came  hero  to  make  us  meny !   and  thou  hnst 
kill'd  him. 

Uakc.  Pardon   me,  sir;  it  was  a   black    ill- 
farour'd  fly, 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore  I  kill'd  him. 

Tit.  O,  O,  O  1 
Then  pt^on  me  for  reprehending  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  eharitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  nil)  insult  on  him. 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me.— 
There  's  for  thyself,  and  that 's  for  Tamora. — 
Ah,  sirrah ! 

Yet,  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low. 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mabc.  Alas,  poor  man  !  grief  has  so  wrought 
on  him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Tit,  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  ue : 
I  'II  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  tlicc 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me:  thy  sight  is  young, 
And  thou  shalt  read  when  mine  begins*  to  dazzle. 
\Exm,i\t. 


SCENE  I.— Eome.     Befvre  Titus'*  Hmue. 


Enltr  Titus  and  Mabccb  ;  then  enter  Younq 
Lucius,  running,  vrith  hit  booh  under  hi» 
arm,  and  Lavinia  running  after  him. 

Hot.  Help,  g^Ddsire,  help !  my  aunt  Ijavinia 
Follows  me  everywhere,  I  know  not  why : — 
Good  uncle  Marcos,  see  how  swift  she  comes  ! — 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 


Mabc.  Stand  by  roe,  Lucius  ;  do  not  &sr  thy 
Trr.  She  loTes  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  tbee 
BoT,  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  It4»iie  abe 


did. 
Maro.  What  means  my  d 


c  Larinia  by  tbeae 


ACT  IV.] 


TITUS  ANDR0NICU8. 


[SCENB  I. 


Trr,  Fear  her  not,  Lucius ; — somewhat  doth  she 
mean: — 
See,  Lucius,  see  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Aj,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Bead  to  her  sons  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry  and  Tullj's  Orator. 

Mab/  Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies 
thee  thus  ? 

BoT.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess. 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  fiill  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefe  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ban  mad  through  sorrow :  that  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly, — 
Causdees,  perhaps. — But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt : 
And,  madun,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

3iABC.  Lucius,  I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  the  books  which  Lucius 

has  letfalL 

Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia ! — Marcus,  what  means 
this? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. — 
Which  is  it,  ^rl,  of  these  ? — Open  them,  boy. 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd : 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
Beveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. — 

What  book?  •» 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mabc.  I  think  she  means  that  there  was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact ; — ay,  more  there  was  ; 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Trr.  Lucius,  wha^jbook  is  that  she  tosseth  so  ? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  't  is  Ovid's  Metamorphoses ; 
My  mol^er  gave  it  me. 

Mabc.  For  love  of  her  that 's  gone, 

Perhaps,  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft !  see  how*'  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her :  what  would  she  find  ? — ^Lavinia,  shall  I 

read? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mabc.  See,  brother,  see  I  note  how  she  quotes^ 
the  leaves. 

Trr.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surpris'd,  sweet ' 
girl, 

*  iff  Am.]  In  the  old  editions,  the  prefix  having  been  omitted, 
this  raads  am  a  part  of  the  foregoing  speech. 

b  What  book  f  J  The  words,  "  What  book  f "  are  not  found  in  the 
qoartoa. 

c  Soft/  see  how  bu$Ug—}  So  Rowo;  the  ancient  copies  reading, 


Eavish'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was  ? 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ? — 
See,  see ! — Ay,  such  a  place  there  is  where  we 

did  hunt, 
(O,  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there  !) 
Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 
By  nature  made  for  mardci's  and  for  rapes. 

Marc.  O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a 
den. 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  ? 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl, — for  here  are  none 
but  fiiends, — 
What  Eoman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst. 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Marc.  Sit  down,   sweet  niece; — brother,  sit 
down  by  me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me  that  I  may  this  treason  find  ! — 
My  lord,  look  here  ;  look  here,  Lavinia. 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  canst, 
This,  after  me,  when  •  I  have  writ  my  name. 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  aU. 

[ZTc  writes  his  name  with  his  staff,  and  guides 
it  tmih  his  feet  and  mouth. 
Cure'd  be  that  heart  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift ! — 
Write  thou,  good  niece,  and  here  display,  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge. 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain. 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors  and  the  truth ! 

[Site  takes  the  staff  in  her  m4>tUh,  and,  guiding 
it  vrith  her  stumps,  writes. 

Tit,  Oh,  do  ye  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath 
writ?— 
Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrivs, 

Marc.  What, what! — ^the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.  Magni  Dominator  poli. 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  f  tarn  lentus  vides  ? 

Marc.  Oh,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord ;  although  I 
know 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me  ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Eoman  Hector's  hope ; 
Aiud  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woeful  fere,' 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape, — 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Trr.  'Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how  ; 
But  if  you  hunt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware ; 

<'  Soft,  80  busUy,"  &c. 

d  —  quotes—]  Scan$t  notett  observes. 

®  —  when—]  An  addition  in  the  second  folio. 

f  —  fere, — ]  "YcTe,*'/eer,  or  phere,  is  a  word  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  our  old  authors,  and  means  companion,  husband  or  wife, 
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ACT   IT.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUa 


[SCEin  IT. 


The  dam  will  wake,  an  if  she  wind*  you  once : 
She 's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league, 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back, 
And  when  he  sleeps  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You  are  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus  ;  let  it  alone ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 
And  la}'  it  by  :  the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands  like  Sibyls'  leaves  abroad. 
And  where 's  your  lesson  then  ? — ^Boy,  what  say 
you? 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed  chamber  should  not  be  safe, 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mabc.  Ay,  that's   my  boy  I   thy  father   hath 
full  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  I  '11  fit  thee  ;  and  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  empress'  sons 
Presents  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both  : 
Come,  come ;  thou  'It  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou 
not? 

Boy.  Ay,   with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms, 
grandsire. 

Tit,  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I  '11  teach  thee  another 
course. — 
Lavinia,  come. — Marcus,  look  to  my  house 
Lucius  and  I  'U  go  brave  it  at  the  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we  '11  be  waited  on. 
l_Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 

Mabc.  O,  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man 
groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ?— 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy, 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield ; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge : — 
Revenge,  ye*  heavens,  for  old  Andronicus !    \_Exit, 


SCENE  II. — ITie  same.    A  Room  in  tlie  Palace, 

Enter  Aabon,  Chibon,  and  DicMETBiusyrom  one 
side  ;  from  the  other  Young  Lucius  and  an 
Attendant,  unth  a  bundle  of  laeapons,  and 
verses  written  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here 's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  us. 

(*)  Old  text,  the. 

*  —  if  the  wind  you  once :]  Scent  you.  The  ordinary  printing  of 
thiB, — 

"  The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She  '•  with  the  lion,"  &c. 

appears  to  he  destructive  of  the  senne. 
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AlAbon.  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  bis  mad 

grandfather. 
Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus  ; — 
[^Aside,"]  And  pray  the  Boman  gods  confound  you 
both! 
Demet.  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius :   what 's  the 

news? 
Boy.  [^Aside.']  That  you  are  both  deciph^d, 
that's  the  news,^ 
For  villains   mark'd   with  rape. — May  it  please 

you. 
My  grandsire,  well  advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth. 
The  hope  of  Home ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say ; 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that,''  whenever  you  have  need. 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well : 
And  so  I  leave  you  both: — [J*icfe.]  like  bloody 
villains.     [^Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 
Dbmet.  WTiat  's  here  ?    A  scroll ;  and  written 
round  about  ? — 
Let 's  see  : — 
[Reads.]  Integer  vitce  scelertsque  punts, 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  nee  arcu. 
Chi.  O,  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace  ;  T  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aabon.  Ay,  just — a  verse  in  Horace ; — right, 
you  have  it. — 
[.i^/e.]     Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  he  an  ass ! 
Here 's  no  sound  jest !  **  the  old  man  hath  fband 

their  guilt. 
And  sends  them*  weapons  wrapped  about  with  lines, 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empi'ess  well  a -foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. — 
And  now,  young  lords,  was  't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Bome,  strangers,  #i)d  more  Uian  so. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate, 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brothePs  hearing. 
Demet.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a 
lord 
Basely  insinuate  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aajion.  Had  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 
Demet.  I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Boman 
dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lost. 
Chi.  a  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 


(•)  Pint  folio,  tt«. 

b  —  that's  the  news,—]   This  line  and  the  prefix,  "  Bog,**  tn 
omitted  in  the  folio  1623. 
c  —  that,—]  In  the  old  editions  "that"  is  aceidentalljp mittad. 
d  Here 's  no  sound  Jest  1]  An  ironical  tnra  of  cxpiessscB, 

enough  in  old  times. 


ACT  r?".] 


TITUS  ANBRONICUS. 


[scene  II. 


Aabon.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say 

Amen. 
Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand 

more. 
BsnET.  Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the 

gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 
Aa&ox.  [^Aside.']  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods 

have  given  us  over.     {^TrumpeU  sound. 
Dehjbt.  Whj  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish 

thus  ? 
Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 
Deicet.  Soil !  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  a  Xurse  tffith  a  blackamoor  Child  in  her 

arms. 

NuBSE.  Good  morrow,  lords ; 

0,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 

Aaron.  Well,  more  or  less,'  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is  ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

NcHSE.  O,  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone  ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore  I 

Aason.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou 
keep ! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 

NuBSE.  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 
eye, — 
Oor  empress' shame,  and  stately  Home's  disgrace ! — 
She  is  deliver'd,  lords, — she  is  deliver'd. 

Aabon.  To  whom  ? 

NuBSB.  I  mean,  she  is  brought  a-bed. 

Aabon.  Well,  God  give  her  good  rest !    What 
hath  he  sent  her  ? 

XuBSE.  A  devil. 

Aabon.  Why,  then  she  is  the  devil's  dam ;  a 
joyful  issue. 

NuBSE.  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful 
issue: 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal. 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aabon.  Zounds,*^  ye  whore  !  is  black  so  base  a 
hue?— 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Behet.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aabon.  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aabon.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother.* 

Demet.  And  therein,  heUish  dog,  thou  hast 
undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice ! 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  fotd  a  fiend  I 

*  Well,  more  orless,^]  S«e  note  (»),  p.  423,  Vol,  I. 
b  Zounds,—]  The  folio  1623  has,  ••  Qui,"  &c. 

*  —  tby  mother.]  This  line  is  not  found  in  the  folio. 


Chi.  It  shall  not  live. 

Aabon.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nubse.  Aaron,  it  must ;  the  mother  wills  it  so. 

Aabon.   What,   must  it,  nurse  ?   then  let  no 
man  but  I 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Demet.  I  '11  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's 
point : — 
Nurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  despatch  it. 

Aabon.  Sooner  this  sword   shall   plough  thy 
bowels  up, 
[^Takes  the  Child  ^rom  the  Nurse,  and  draws 

his  sword. 
Stay,  murderous  villains !  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point 
That  touches  this  my  first-bom  son  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what !  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys  ! 
Ye  white-lim'd*  walls!  ye  ale-house  painted  signs ! 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue : 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs  to  white. 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own, — excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Demet.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress 
thus? 

Aabon.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  my- 
self,— 
The  vigour  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This  before  all  the  world  do  I  prefer  ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Demet.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd. 

Chi.  Home  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Nurse.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 

Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.f 

Aabon.  Why,  there 's  the  privilege  your  beauty 
bears: 
Fie,  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart ! 
Here 's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer :  * 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father, 
As  who  should  say.  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  oton. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords  ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
And  from  that  womb  where  you  imprison'd  were, 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 


d  _ 


(•)  Old  text,  yrhlie-Hmb'd. 
(t)  First  folio,  ignominie. 

another  leer  :J  Another  compiexion  or  hue. 
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ACT  IV.] 


♦  TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[scene  III. 


Nay,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

NuBSE.  Aaron,   what   shall    I   say   unto  the 
empress  ? 

Demet.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice : 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

AlArom.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there ;  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

[^They  sit. 

Demet.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of 
his? 

Aaron.  Why,  so,  brave  lords !  when  we  join  in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. — 
But  say,  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 

Nurse.  Cornelia  the  midwife  and  myself, 
Ajid  no  one  else  but  the  delivered  empress. 

Aaron.  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  your- 
self:— 
Two  may  keep  counsel  when  the  third 's  away ; — 
Go  to  the  empress,  tell  her  this  I  said : — 

\^He  stabs  her,     Slie  sci-eams  and  dies. 
Weke,  weke ! — so  cries  a   pig   prepared  to  the 
spit. 

Demet.  Wliat  mcan'st  tliou,  Aaron  ?  wherefore 
didst  thou  this  ? 

Aaron.  O,  lord,  sir,  't  is  a  deed  of  policy ; 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  oura, — 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip  ?  No,  lords,  no : 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  fiill  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muliteus,*  my  countryman. 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed  ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack^  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all, 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advauc'd. 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords ;  ye  see  I  have  given  her  physic, 

[^Fointing  to  the  Nurse. 
And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms : 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days. 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Cm.  Aaron,  I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
with  secrets. 


A  Not  far,  one  Muliteas,  &c.'\  Rowe  reads, — "  Not  far  one  Muli- 
leus  lues,*'  Sic,  and  Mr.Steevens  proposed, — "  Not  far  one  Mvley 
lives,"  &c. ;  but,  as  Mr.  Dyce  remarks,  **Mutiteus  his  wife  "  may 
be  equivalent  to  "Muliteus's  wife." 

b  Go  pack  with  him,^]  Go  sehemet  compht,  e^nspirt  with  btm. 
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Demet.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 
Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  C^hiron,  bearing 
off  tlie  dead  Nurse. 
Aaron.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swaUow 
flies; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  aims, 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends. — 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipp'd  slave,  I'll  bear  you 

hence ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
I  *11  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feed®  on  curds  and  wbey,  and  suck  the  goat. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave,  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.       [Eaxt. 


SCENE  III.— 77wj  same.     A  Public  Pkux. 

Entd'  Titus,  hearing  arrows  with  letters  on  them, 
Marcus,  Publhjs,  Young  Lucius,  and  other 
Gentlemen  wit^i  bows. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  oome: — kinsmen,  this  is 

the  way. — 
Sir  boy,  now*  let  me  see  your  archeiy  ; 
Look    ye   diaw  home  enough,   and    'tis   there 

straight. —  [Marcus, 

Terras  Astrasa    reliqxvU;    be   you    remember'd, 
She's  gone,  she's  fled. — Sirs,  take  you  to  your 

tools. — 
You,  cousins,  shall  go  sound  the  ocean, 
And  cast  your  nets.     Haply,  you  may  catch*  her 

in  the  sea ; 
Yet  there 's  as  little  justice  as  at  land : — 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  't ; 
'T  is  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth ; 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  r^on, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition ; 
Tell  him  it  is  for  justice  and  for  aid, 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Borne. — 
Ah,  Home  ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffinges 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  pray  be  careful  all, 
And  leave  you  not  a  man-of-war  unsearch'd ; 
This    wicked    emperor  may    have    shipp'd    lier 

hence ;  , 

And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Marc.  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 


(*)  First  folio,  ;liitf. 


c  And  feed—]  Hanmer  prints,  "  And /«osl,"  Ac. 
d  Sir  boy,  now—]  ••  Now,"  omitted  in  all  the  earlier 
first  added  in  the  folio  of  1()S2. 


oqptee,  was 


J 


Pub.  Theref«re,  my  lords,  it  higUjua  concerns, 
Bj  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  niay. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Habc.   Kinsmen,  his  Borrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths  j   and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  ou  Borne  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  tnutor  Saturnine. 

Ttt,  PubliuB,  how  DOW  !  how  now,  my  masters ! 
What,  have  you  met  with  her  ? 

PcB.  No,  my  good  lord ;  hut  Pluto  sends  you 
word. 
If  you  will  have  Revenge  from  hell,  you  shall ; 
Many,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  emploj'd, 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else. 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me   wrong   to  feed    me    with 

T  'Q  dive  into  the  hunting  lake  below, 

And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heela. — 

MateuB,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we. 

No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size ; 

But  metal,  Mareu£,  steel  to  the  very  back, 

I'et  wrung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs  CEtn 


And  sith  tlieiv  'b  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  Bohcit  heaven,  abd  move  the  gods 
To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. — 
Come,  to   this   gear. — You  are   a  good  areher, 
Marcus.         {^ffe  r/ivei  tliem  the  arrmei. 
Adjovem,  that's  for  you; — -here,  ad ApoUinem  .* — 
Ad  Martem,  that's  for  myself; — 
Here,  boy,  to  Fallot; — here,  to  Mercury  : — 
To  Saturn,*  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine ; 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy. — Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid. — 
Of  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
There  's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mabc.  Kinsmen,  ^oot  all  your  shafts  into  the 

We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  masters,  draw.    \_They  shoot.']    0, 
well  said,*  Lucius ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap  !  give  it  Pallas. 

Marc.   My  lord,  I  aim  a  mite  beyond  the  moon ; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit.  Ha,  ha  I  Publius,  PubUus,  what  hast  thou 


i !    thou  hast   shot   off  < 


!   of  Taurus' 


Mabc.  TliiB  wns  the*  Rjwrt,  my  lord;  whcu 
Publiiis  shut, 
Tlie  Bull,  being  gall'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock, 
'I'hnl  down  fell  both  the  Ram's  horns  in  tlic  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  ihc  cmpi-cas'  villain? 
She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  not 

But  give  them  to  his  mnater  for  a  present. 

Tit.  Wliy,  there  it  goes:    God  give  hia*  lord- 
ship joy ! 


Enter  tlte  Clown,  wiVA  a  haslet,  and  two  pigeon* 
in  it. 

News,  news  from  heaven  I     Marcus,  the  poet  ia 

Sirrah,  what  tidings?  have  jou  any  letters? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiler  ? 

Clown.  Ho  !  the  gibbet-maker?'  he  says  that 
he  hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must 
not  be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 


Tit.   But  what  says  Jupiter,  1  ask  Aee  ? 

Clown,  Aloa,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter: 
I  never  drank  with  him  lu  all  my  life. 

Tit,  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier? 

Clown.   Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;   nothing  elae. 

Tit,  Wliy,  didst  thou  uot  come  from  beavea? 

Clown,  From  heaven  !  alas,  sir,  I  never  tame 
there.  God  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to 
heaven  in  ray  young  days  I  Why,  I  am  going 
with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,^  to  take  np 
a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  tba 
cmperial's  men. 

Mabc.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be  to 
serve  for  your  oration ;  and  let  liim  deliver  tto 
pigeons  to  the  emperor  fiom  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  on  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace? 

Clown.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  couM  never  My 
grace  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  make  no  more  ado. 
But  give  your  pigeons  ia  the  emperor  : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 

mi'tikinK   "JupKcr,"  ■■  hurr>jl1;  prononimd  Vf  Ttah  t* 
aitbtlrr.tai  not.  uStHieni  iiippHcd.  for/i*  Ptirr. 

i>  -'iiibuml  pItlH,— I  A  putjwMil  canafOao,  pnliiMT.  " 
Hanmn  rwijrcturetl,  fm  trUuinti  plitii. 


ACT  IV.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[scene  IV, 


Holdy   hold ;   meanwhile^  here 's  mouej  for  thy 

charges. — . 
Give  me  pen  and  ink. — 
Simdi,  can  jou  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

Clown.  Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  ia  a  supplication  for  you.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach  you 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up 
Toor  pigeons;  and  tlien  look  for  your  reward, 
ril  be  at  hand,  sir;  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

CuovN.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?     Come,  let  me 
see  it. — 
Here,  Marcos,  fold  it  in  the  oration. 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant : — 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clown.  Grod  be  with  you,  sir ;  I  will.      [^ExU, 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go. — Publius,  follow 
me.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  lY.— Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  SATUBNINr8,TAMOBA,DBMBTBIU8,CHIBON, 

Lords,   and  others;  Satubninus  mith  Uic 
arrcwB  in  his  hand  that  Titus  shot 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  !  was 
ever  seen 
An  emperor  in  Borne  thus  overboine, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  justice,  us'd  in  such  contempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do^  the  migbtful  gods. 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in   the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath 

paas'd. 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Ajidronicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhehn'd  his  wits,— 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks,*' 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress  : 
See,  here's,  to  Jove,  and  this,  to  Mercury; 
This,  to  Apollo  ;  this,  to  the  god  of  war : — 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Home ! 
^liat  's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 


>  —  M  do—]  TbMe  words  are  an  addition  by  Rowe,  the  line 
Ib  tlie  cdd  text  reading  imperfectly,— 

"  My  lords,  you  know  the  mightful  godt." 

^  —  Mis  wicaka,— ]  Capell,  and  Mr.  Co]lier'i  annotator,  read, 


B  I  have  toQch'd  thee  to  the  quick. 

Thy  life-blood  out :] 
T^mrh'd  meane  pricked :  1  have  lanced  thy  life-blood  out ;  but  as 
ake  refers,  it  would  appear,  to  some  plot  betvreen  her  paramour 
and  tier,  against  the  Ule  of  Lucina,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  point 
Ike  line  thus : — 

**  Thy  life-blood  out,  if  Aaron  now  be  wise :  " 
d  -^  and  a  couple  of  pi^eonn  here.]  Mr.  Collier's  annotator 
Its  this  and  the  (oor  Clown's  subsequent  speech  in  rhyme  of 
AkDowing  cast  :— 
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And  blazoning  our  injustice  everYwherc? 

A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 

As  who  would  say,  in  Eomc  no  justice  were. 

But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 

Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages  ; 

But  he  and  his^  shall  know  that  Justice  lives 

In  Saturninus'  health;  whom,  if  she*  sleep. 

He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 

Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tam.  My  gracious  loi^,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons. 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc*d  him  deep,  and  scarr'd  his 

heart ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest  or  the  best 
For  these  contempts. — [Aside,"]  Why  thus  it  shall 

become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all : 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick. 
Thy  life-blood  out :  ^  if  Aaron  now  be  wise. 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor 's  in  the  port. — 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow  !  wouldst  thou  speak  with 
us? 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be 
emperial. 

Tam.  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  emj)eror. 

Clown.  'T  is  he. — God  and  saint  Stephen  give 
you  good  den :  I  have  brought  you  a  letter  and  a 
couple  of  pigeons  here.** 

[SAxrBNiNUS  irads  the  letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  pre- 
sently. 

Clown.  How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

Tam.  Come,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hanged. 

Clown.  Hanged !  by  'r  lady  then  I  have  brought 
up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [Exit,  guarded. 

Sat.  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs  ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villany  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds : 
May  this  be  borne, — as  if  his  traitorous  sons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully  ? — 


(*)  Old  copies,  Ae« 

**  God  and  Saint  Stephen] 
Give  you  good  even. 
I  have  brought  you  a  letter, 
And  a  couple  of  pigeons  for  want  of  a  better." 


"  Hang'd !  By  'r  lady  then,  friend, 
1  have  brought  my  neck  to  a  fair  end." 

And  this,  which  almost  caps  the  memorable  couplet,  by  the  same 
authority,  in  "  Henry  VI."  Part  U.  Act  II.  Sc.  3,— 
"  My  staff !  here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff": 

To  think  I  fain  would  keep  it,  makes  me  laugh"— 

Mr.  Collier  has  the  barbarity  to  impute  to  Shakespeare ! 
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[BC. 


Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair  ; 
Nor  Qgt  nor  honour  aliall  aha[>e  privilege  : — 
For  this  proud  mock  I'll  be  thy  slaHffliter-man  ; 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great. 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enlfr  ^uiuns. 

What  nowa  with  thee,  ^niiliua? 
jEmil.  Arm,  my  lords, — Rome  never  had  more 

The  Goths  have  gathcr'd  hood,  and  with  a  power 

Of  high-resolved  men,  licnt  to  the  spoil, 

Tbey  hitltcr  march  amain,  under  conduct 

Of  LuciuH,  son  to  old  Androaicus  ; 

Who  throats,  in  course  of  tliis  revenge,  to  do 

As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did, 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Gotha  ? 
These  tiding*  nip  me ;  and  I  hang  tlie  head 
As  flowers    with  froaf,  or   grass  beat  down  with 

Btorma : 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach  : 
'T  is  be  the  common  people  love  so  much  ! 
Myself  hath  often  beard  them  say,* 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  mm) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  wai  wrongfully, 
And   they  have   wish'd  that   Lucius  were  their 
emperor.  [atrong? 

Tam,  Why  should  yon  fear?  ie  not  your  city 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
And  will  revolt  fiom  me  to  succour  him. 

Tam.  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperloua,  like  thy 

Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? 

»  Myi?lf  hath  atia,  hunt  thoin  ny,— |    A  muMUtefl  line. 

srtcii  «.rln;»rd  ■■  fee,,  ind  Mr.  Callier'i  uinoi.lor  ■ould  perf™ 
bjr  reading,—"  Mytelr  hilh  Mrj,  oncn  heard,"  ftc. 

"  Oocihou  btrote  'D  be  onr  Embuiadour, '  fie. 


The  eagle  aufiers  little  birds  to  ^ng, 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby. 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing* 

He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody : 
Even  80  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit ;  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Ajidi-ontcue, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerone, 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honej-stalks  to  sheep  ; 
Wbenas  the  one  ia  wounded  with  the  bait. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  bis  son  for  ns. 

Tam.  If  Tamoi'a  entreat  him,  then  he  will ; 
Fur  I  can  smooth,  and  till  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises,  that,  were  hia  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf. 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue.— 
Git  thou  before  ;  be  our  ambassador  ; '' 

Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 

or  warlike  L.iciui,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 

Ei'en  at  hia  fnther'a  house,  the  old  Andronicu^.' 

Sat.  j^ niliua,  do  this  message  honourably: 
And  if  he  stand  onf  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  plea^  him  best. 

Mtii..  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectiuUr. 

Tam.  Xow  will  I  to  that  old  Androniciu, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  L-i«iu3  from  the  warlike  Gotlu. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again. 
And  bury  all  ihy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successantly,'  and  plead  to^  him. 
[ExcmiLt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.~Plaini  mur  Rome. 


Flourish.  Enter  hvciVB,and  an  Army  0/ Goths, 
urilh  drum  and  colour*. 


Lrc.  Approved  warriors,  and  niv  ffiitliful  friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  lliiiiie. 
Which  signify  what  hate  thej  bear  tlitlr  emperor. 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  aic. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  tjtles  witnt'Sfl, 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  nrongs ; 
And  wherein  Home  hath  done  yon  any  scalli,  ! 

I«t  him  make  treble  aatisfaction.  I 

1  OoTB.  Brave  slip,    sprung   ftvm    the    great 
Andronicus, 
Wboae  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comGji't ; 
Whose  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingratefiil  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Be  bold  in  us  ;  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st,— 
like  Btbging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 


Leil  by  llitir  mnster  to  the  flowcr'd  fields, — 
And  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Taraora. 

Goths.'  And,  ds  he  soith,  so  say  we  al)  witi 

Luc.   I   Imnibly  thank  liira,  and  I  thank  yoi 
all.— 
D;it  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Golh  ? 

Enter  a  Golii,  leadinji  Aabon  tn'(/i  hu  Child   t^ 


I        2  Goth.   Renonncd  Lucius,  fi'om 

]  To  gaze  upon  a  rainous  monaalory  ; 
And,  aa  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  oje 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 


I  heard  a  ch!M  cry  nnderneath  a  wall. 

I  made  unto  tho  noise ;  when  booo  I  hearJ 

The  crying  babe  controH'd  wltb  this  diacourso ; — 

Peace,  tawny  slave,  half  me  and  half  thy  dam  ! 

Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  hrat  thou  art. 

Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  lool-, 

Villain,  thou  miyhtil  have  been  an  emperor  ; 

But  where  the  bull  and  eow  are  both  milk-white, 

They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 

Peace,   villain,  peace  1 — cren  thua  he   rates  the 

For  I  mutt  bear  tfiee  to  a  trusty  Goth, 
Who,  when  he  knows  tlioii  art  tlte  empress'  babe. 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake. 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  ii]>on  him, 
Siirpris'd  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither. 
To  use  OS  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.   O,  worthy   Goth,  this  is  the  incarnate 

That  rohb'd  Andronicue  of  his  good  liand ; 
This  is  the  pearl'  that  pleas'd  your  emiiress'  eye  ! 
ind  here's  the  base  fruit  of  hie  burning  hist. — 
Say,  wall-eyed  slave,  whither  wouldst  thon  convey 
This  growing  imi^  of  thy  ficud'like  faeo'? 
Why  dost  not  speak  ?  what,  deaf?  not  a  word  ? — 


A  hall«r,  soldicm !  Iiang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aaron.  Touch   not  the  boy, — he   i«  of  rojJ 

Luc.  Too  like  the  aire  for  ever  being  good — 
First  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl, — 
A  sight  to  vc3  the  father's  soul  withal. — 
Get  me  a  ladder!^ 

[A  ladder  brought,  which  Aabon  t«  «mA 
to  ascend. 

Aaron.  Lucius,  aave  the  child, 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  emjircas, 
Tf  thou  do  thia,  I'll  show  thee  wond'rous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear : 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
I  'II  apeak  no  more  but — vcngeanoc  rot  yon  all ! 

Luc.  Say  on  ;  and  if  it  please  me  whk^  tboa 
apcak'st, 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  am  it  nomubed. 

Aabon,  And    if  it  please   thee !  why,  aaaure 
thee,  Luciua, 
'T  will  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak ; 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  n 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deedn. 
Coinplots  of  misrhief,  treason,  vitlaniea 


Kotliful  to  bear,  jet  piteouslj  perform'd : 
And  this  aliall  all  be  buried  bj  mv  death, 
Unlcn  dion  swear  to  me  m;  diild  aball  live,  . 

Lrc.  Tell  on  thy  mind  ;  I  say  thy  child  shall  live. 

Aabon.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will 
begin. 

Lcc.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  tlioii  heliev'Bt 
no  god; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aabon.  '^liBt  if  I  do  nut  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not ; 
Yet,  for  I  hnow  thou  art  religious. 
And  hant  a  thing  within  thee  called  ( 
With  twenty  popish  trichB  and  cerem 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  obson'e, 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oatli ;  for  that  I  know 
An  idiot  holds  his  Iniuble  fur  a  god, 
And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  goil  he  swei 
To  that  I'll  urge  him  :— therefore  ihou  alialt  i 


By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be, 
That  thou  ador'st  and  bast  In  reverence, — 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up  ; 
Or  else  I  will  diacover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god  I  swear  to  ihee  T  will. 

Aaron.  First  know  thou,   I  begot  him  on  the 

Lvc.  O,  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman  ! 
Aahoh.  Tut,  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of 
charity 
To  that  which  thou  sbalt  hear  of  nie  anon. 
'T  wns  lier  two  sons  thai  murder'd  Bassianus  ; 
They  cut  thy  sister's  longuc.  and  ravish'd  her. 
And  cut  her  hands,  and  Irimm'd  hernslbou  sawVt. 
Luc.  0,  detestable  villain  !    call'st  thou    rhnt 

trimming  ? 
Aarov.  Why,  she  wns   waah'd,  and  cut,  and 
trinini'd; 


ACT   v.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUa 


[SCBITB  II. 


And  't  was  trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing 
of  it. 
Luc.  O,  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like   thy- 
self! 
Aabon.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct 
them : 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  leam'd  of  me, 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. — 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  trained  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay : 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mention'd. 
Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons ; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 
I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart, 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh' d  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his : 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  swooned  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale, 
And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

1  Goth.  What,   canst  thou  say  all  this,  and 

never  blush? 
Aaron.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 
liUC .  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 
Aaron.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand 
more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day, — and  yet  I  think 
Few  come  within  the*  compass  of  my  curse, — 
WTierein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death  ; 
Eavish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself ; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends  ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks  ;  * 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  fix)m  their  graves, 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends'  doors,t 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Eomau  letters. 
Let  not  your  Borrov)  die^  tkough  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed, 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 


(•)  First  folio, /«p. 


(t)  Old  text,  (/oor«. 


Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil,  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aaron.  If  there  be  devils,   would  I   were  a 
devil, 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire, 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  ! 

Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  8pe«k 
no  more. 


Enter  a  Goth. 

3  Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from 
Home 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc.  Let  him  come  near. 


Enter  ^lOLtus. 

Welcome,  jiEmilius :  what's  the  news  from  Borne  ? 

^Biiii.  Lord  Lucius,   and  you  princes   of  the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me ; 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms. 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  deliver'd. 

1  Goth.  What  says  our  general  ? 

Luc.  ^milius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Mareus, 
And  we  will  come. — March !  away  ! 

[/TottrwA.     Exeunt. 


A  Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks;]  Malone  proposed 
to  supply  the  omission  in  this  line  by  adding,— aiMf  die :  Mr.  Dyc«, 
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SCENE  IL— Some.     Before  Titus'*  ffoiue. 

Enter  Tamora,  Demetrius,  and  Chiron,  dU- 

guised, 

Tam.  Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habilimeDt, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  say  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below 
To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge  ; 
Tell  him  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
And  work  confiision  on  his  enemies. 

[They  knock.     Enter  Trrus  abo9e^ 

Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door, 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 


by  reading,—*'  ttrajf  and  break  their  neck< ; "  and  Mr.  CoUier'a 
annotator  by, — "  oftHmet  break  thdr  necks." 

b  Enter  Titvs  abow.^  The  old  copies  have,  **  The§  tnocke  am4 
Titu*  opens  hi»  studie  dire.'* 


A<*T  v.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUa 


[SOEffB  II. 


And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deoeiv'd  ;  for  what  I  mean  to  do 
See  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee/ 

Tit.  No,  not  a  word  :  how  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me  ;  therefore  no  more. 

Tam.  If  Uiou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouldst  talk 
with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  crim- 
son lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day  and  heavy  night ; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora. 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tam.  Know,  thou  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Bevenge ;  sent  from  the  infenial  kingdom. 
To  cease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  ♦  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death. 
There 's  not  a  hollow  cave  or  lurking  place, 
Xo  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale, 
IMiere  bloody  Murder  or  detested  Rape 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, — 
Bevenge, — which  makes  the  foul  offenders  quake. 

Trr.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to 
me 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tam.  I  am  :  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome 
ma* 

Trr.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murder  stands  ! 
Now  give  some  surance  that  thou  art  Revenge, — 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot- wheels ; 
And  then  I'll  come  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes ; 
Provide  thee  two  proper  palfreys,t  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away. 
And  find  out  murderers  j:  in  their  guilty  caves :  § 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long. 
Even  from  Hyperion's^  rising  in  the  east 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea  : 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task, 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tam.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with 
me. 


(*)  Pint  folio,  my. 
(t)  Old  text,  murder. 


(t)  Pint  folio  inserts,  a». 
(I)  Old  text,  cares. 


»  Titai,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee.]  Query, — *'  I  am  here 
BOie'T 


Tit.  Are  they*  thy  ministers?  what  are  they 
call'd  ? 

Tam.  Rapine  and  Murder;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

Tit.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress'  sons  they 
are ! 
And  you,  the  empress  !  but  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad-mistaking  eyes. 
O,  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee ; 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracemcnt  will  content  thee, 
I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by.     [^Exit  above. 

Tam.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy  : 
Whate'er  I  forge  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches ; 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge, 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I  '11  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son  ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I  '11  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand. 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. — 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 


Enter  Titus. 

Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee : 
Welcome,  dread  Fury,  to  my  woeful  house : — 
Rapine  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too ; — 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor : — 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? — 
For  well  I  wot  the  empress  never  wags 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor  ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  shall  we  do  ? 
Tam.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andro- 

nicus  ? 
Dembt.  Show  me  a  murderer,  I'll  deal  with 

him. 
Chi.  Show  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape. 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tam.  Show  me  a  thousand,  that  have  done  thee 
wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of 
Rome, 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thyself, 
Gt)od  Murder,  stab  him ;  he 's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  with  him  ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him ;  he 's  a  ravisher. — 
Go  thou  with  them  ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 


*»  Hyperion'*— 1  So  the  second  folio;  the  quartos  read,  "l?ptoiM.  " 
and  the  first  folio  has,  "  Bpeofu." 

c  Are  they  thy  ministers  ?]  A  correction  of  the  second  folio ; 
the  previous  copies  having,  "  Are  tAem,'*  &c. 
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ACT  v.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[SGBICB  IT. 


There  is  a  queen  attended  by  a  Moor ; 

Well  majst  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion, 

For  up  and  down*  ehe  doth  resemble  thee. 

I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  vident  death : 

They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tam.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us;   this  shall 
we  do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice-valiant  son, 
Who  leads  towards  Borne  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house ; 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons, 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes, 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel, 
And  on  tliem  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

Tit.  Marcus !  my  brother !  'tis  sad  Titus  calls. 


JSnter  Marcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius, 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths, 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
tTell  him  the  emperor  and  the  empress  too, 
Feast  at  my  house,  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love  ;  and  so  let  him, 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mabc.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

[Exit, 

Tam.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with 
me, 
Or  else  I  '11  call  my  brother  back  again, 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tam.   [^Aside  to  tJiem.']   What  say  you,  boys  ? 
will  you  abide ^  with  him. 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govem'd  our  determined  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair. 
And  tarry  with  him  till  I  turn  again. 

Tit.  [i4«u/tf.]  I  know  them  all,  though  they 
suppOFne  me  mad ; 
And  will  o'erreach  them  in  their  own  devices, — 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

I)emet.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure ;  leave  us 
here. 

Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus;  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 


H  —  up  and  down — ]  That  is,  thoroughlp,  exactly ^  altogether ; 
aee  note  (b),  p.  IS,  Vol.  I. 

b  What  ray  you,  boys  T  will  pon  abide  with  Aim,—]  Thr  early 
copi'efi  have,  "will  you  hide  with  him,"  but  the  self-evident  cor- 
rection, "abide,"  though  attributed  by  Mr. Collier  to  his  annotator 
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Tit.  I  know  diou  dost;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 
farewell.  [ExU  Tamora. 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  em- 
ployed ? 

Tit.  Tiit,  I  have  work  enougli  for  you  to  do. — 
Fublius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine  ! 


Enter  Publitjs  and  otJien. 

Pub.  'V\Tiat  is  your  will  ? 
Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub.  The  empress'  sons, 
I  take  them,  Chiron  and''  Demetrius. 

Trr.    Fie,  Publius,  fie!    thou  art  too  much 
deceiv'd, — 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name  ; 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius : — 
Cains  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. — 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour. 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure. 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  Uiey  begin  to  cry.*  [  JSjrif. 
[Publius,  4&c.,  lay  hdd  on  Cuibon 
and  Demstriits. 
Chi.  Villains,  forbear !  we  arc  the  empress'  sons. 
Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 
manded.— 
Stop  close  their  mouths;   let  them  not  speak  a 

word. 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look  that  you  bind  them  fast. 


Re-enter  Titus,  vnUi  Lavinia,  he  hearing  a  knife 

and  she  a  ba^n. 

Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia ;  look,  thy  foes  are 

bound. — 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 
O,  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius ! 
Here  stands  the  spring  whonfi  you  have  stain'd  with 

mud; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kill'd  her  husband  ;  and  for  that  vile  fiaalt 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death. 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest. 
Both  her  sweet  bands,  her  tongue ;  and  that  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  ehastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrainM  and  forced. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches !  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 


as  a  novelty,  is  found  in  most  editions  of  the  la^t  century. 

e  /  take  them,  Chiron  and  Demetrius.]  The  eonjunctHm,  omitted 
in  the  old  copies,  was  first  restored  by  Theobald. 

d  And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry.]  A  line  aot 
printed  in  the  folio,  1623. 


This  one  hand  yet  ia  left  to  cut  jour  tbroata, 
Whiiat  tbat  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  bBBJn  ihat  receiTeB  jour  gailty  blood. 
YoQ  know  jour  mother  means  to  fcaat  with  me, 
And  calls  herself  Kcveoge,  and  thinks  mc  mad; — 
Haib,  villtuna  !  I  will  grind  jour  bones  to  dust, 
Aiid  with  jour  blood  and  it  I  'U  make  a  paste ; 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin'  I  will  rear, 
Ajid  make  two  pasties  of  jour  ehamefiil  heads ; 
Aod  bid  Uiat  strumpet,  jour  uuhallow'd  dam, 
liikc  to  the  earth,  awallow  her  own'  increase. 
This  is  the  feaet  that  I  have  bid  her  to. 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on  ; 
For  worse  than  Riiloniel  jon  used  mj  daugliler, 
And  worse  than  Frogne  I  will  be  rovcng'd. 
And  now  prepare  jour  (iiroats. — I^avinia,  conie, 

[Me  cult  their  thirtaU. 
Beecire  the  blood :  and  when  that  tliej  are  dead, 
Xiet  me  go  grind  their  bonea  to  powder  small, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  hi'ods  lie  bok'd. 


Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious'' 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  Bleni  and  bloody  tlian  the  Oent^ur'a  feast. 
So:— 

Now  bring  tbem  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  see  tbem  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 
[EjKunt,  bearing  tlte  dead  bodiet. 


SCENE  ni.~GardeiM  of  Titus'*  ffotue. 
A  FavUion,  viitk  tabltg,  itc. 

Enler  Lucius,  Marcus,  nnrf  Uie  Goths,  with 
A  A  BON,  pritoner. 

Luc,  Undf  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind 
Tliat  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

1  Goth.  And  ours  wilh  thine,  befall  what  for- 

Lvc.  Good  uncle,  lake  jou  in  thiit  barbarous 


ACT  v.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[8CEKE   Iff 


This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him, 
Till  he  he  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong ; 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aabon.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog !  unhallow'd  slave ! — 
Sire,  help  our  imcle  to  convey  him  in. 

[^Exeunt  Goths,  mth  Aabon.     Flourish 

untlwut. 
The  trumpets  show  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 


Enter  SATuaNiNUS  and  Tamora,  with  ^milius, 
Tribunes,  Senatore,  and  others. 

Sat.  Wliat,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than 

one? 
Luc.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 
Mabg.  Bome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the 
parle; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordained  to  an  honourable  end. 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Home : 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your 
places. 
Sat.  Marcus,  we  will. 

\^Hauthoy8  sound.     The  comjHiny  sit  down 

at  table. 


Enter  Titus,  dressed  like  a  cook,  Lavinta,  with 
a  veil  over  her  face.  Young  Lucius,  and 
otJiers.     Titus  places  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

Tit.  Welcome,   my   gracious   lord ;    welcome, 
dread  queen ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  i^-elcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  all !     Although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'T  will  fill  your  stomachs,  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 

Tit.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well, 
To  entertain  your  highness  and  your  empress. 

Sat.  We  ai-e  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 

Tit.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you 
were. — 
My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this : 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 
Because  she  was  enforc'd,  stain'd,  and  deflour^d  ? 


*  —  and  it  U  now  done.]  A  line  not  found  in  the  folio. 
^  —  thine  only  daughter  thus?]  The  reading  of  the  4to.  1600; 
later  edition «  omitting,  "  thus.** 
e  Lett  Rome,  &c.]  Thii  line,  beginning,  "Xel  Rome,"  Arc.  in 
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Sat.  It  w^as,  Andronicus. 
Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ? 
Sat.  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her 
shnmc, 
And  by  her  pi*csence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  a  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern-precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  peiform  the  like: — 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  tliee ; 

\^He  kilh  Lavinia. 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die  ! 
Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural  and  un- 
kind? 
Tit.  Kill'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made 
me  blind. 
I  am  as  woeiiil  as  Virginius  was, 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ; — and  it  is  now  done.* 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravish'd  ?  tell,  who  did  the 

deed? 
Tit.  Will 't  please  you  eat  ? — will*t  please  your 

highness  feed  ? 
Tam.  ^^lly  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daughter 

thus?*- 
Tit.  Not  I ;  H  was  Chiron  and  Demetrius  : 
They  raviah'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue ; 
And  they,  't  was  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 
Sat.  Go  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 
Tn.  Why,  there  they  are,  both  baked  in  that 
pie, 
Wliereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred. 
Tis  true,  'tis  true,  witness  my  knife's  sharp  point ! 

[^KUls  Tamora. 
Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed ! 

IKilU  Tirrs. 
Luc.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 
Thero  's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed  ! 
\^Kills  Saturninus.     a  great  tumulL    The 
People    disperse    in   terror,      Lucius, 
Marcus,  and  their  Partisans  ascend  the 
steps  of  Titus'*  House, 
Marc.  You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons  of 
Rome, 
By  uproars  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gasts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf. 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body  ; 
Lest*'  Bome  herself  be  bane  unto  hereelf ; 
And  she  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to^ 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 


the  old  copies,  haa  the  prefix,  "Boman  Lord^**  in  the  qoartaa,; 
in  the  folio,  "  Ootk."    Steeveni  obsenrei  that,  ai  the  epccck 
ceedt  in  a  uniform  tenor,  the  whole  probably  belooft  to  MuTua. 
and  to  him  in  its  entirety  we  aaaign  it. 


ACT  v.] 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


[scene  II  l 


Grave  witnesses  of  ti\ie  experience, 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, — 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend,  [To  Lucius.]  as  erst 

our  ancestor^ 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear 
The  8tory  of  that  baleful-burning  night, 
WTien  subtle  Greeks  surprised  king  Pnam's  Troy, — 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  eai*s, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Eome,  the  civil  wound. — 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint  nor  steel, 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory, 
And  break  my  very  utterance,  even  in  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most. 
Lending  your  kind*  commiseration. 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale, 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 

Luc.  Then,t  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother ; 
And  they  it  was  that  ravished  our  sister : 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded  ; 
Our  Other's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  cozen'd 
Of  that  true  hand  that  fought  Rome's  quarrol  out, 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Lastly,  myself,  unkindly  banished. 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out, 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend  : 
And  I  am  the*  tum'd-forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  have  preserv'd  her  wel&ro  in  my  blood, 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  adventurous  body. 
Alas,  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ! 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are. 
That  my  report  is  just  and  full  of  truth. 
But,  soft !  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much, 
Citing  my  worthless  pitdse  :  O,  pardon  me, 
For,  when  no  friends  aro  by,  men  praise  themselves. 

Marc.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak :  behold  this 
child, — 
[^Pointing  to  the  Child  in  the  arms  of  an 

Attendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered  ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 
Damn'd  ^  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge  what  cause ;(  had  Titus  to  revenge 


(•)  First  folio  inserts,  hand.  (f )  First  folio,  This, 

it)  Old  text,  eovTMe. 

^  And  I  am  ihe  tum'd-forth,  Arc]  So  the  quartos ;  the  folio  has, — 

"  And  I  am  turned  forth,"  &c. 

b  Ihunn'd  a*  he  is,  frc]  Theobald's  emendation;  the  old  text 
haTing,  *'JmdwM  he  is." 


These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience. 

Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 

Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you, 

Romans  ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss, — show  us  wherein, 
Aud,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 
The  poor  remainder  of  Androiiici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down, 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 
Speak,  Romans,  speak  !  and  if  you  say  we  shall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall ! 

^m:il.  Come,   come,   thou   reverend    man   of 
Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for  well  I  know 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  It  shall  be  so  ! 

Romans.  Lucius,  all  hail,  Rome's  royal  emperor  !* 

Mahc.  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house, 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  some  direful -slaughtering  death, 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

\To  Attendants,  who  go  into  the  house. 

Romans.    Lucius,   all   hail,  Rome's    gracious 
governor ! 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans:  may  I  govern  so. 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile. 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task ; 
Stand  all  aloof; — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk. — 
O,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale-cold  lips, 

[Kisses  Titus. 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd*  face, 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son ! 

Marc.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips  : 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay. 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them  ! 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy  ;  come,  come,  and  learn 
of  us 
To  melt  in  showers.  Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well : 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy ; 
In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child. 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe  : 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave  ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 


(*)  Old  text,  bioudslaine. 

e  Romans.  Lucius,  all  hall,  Rome's  royal  emperor  1]  This  and 
the  subsequent  line, 

"  Lucius,  all  hail,  Rome's  gracious  gOTemor! " 

are  in  the  old  copies  ascribed- to  Marcus ;  but  surely  in  error. 
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Boy.  O,  giandeiro,  graudsiie ! 


TITUS  ANDRONICU; 
1  will)  all 


Would  I  were  ilcail,  so  jou  did  live  ngaiii ! — 
O,  loni,  1  cannot  speak  to  liim  for  weupiiig  V 
My  tears  will  choke  lac,  if  I  ope  my  luoutli. 

Rc'ttUtr  Attendants,  iPitk  Aaron, 
1  RoUAN.  YoLi  sad  Androiiici,  linvo  done  willi 

Give  sentence  on  this  exeenible  wrctt-li. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  diic  eveiils. 
Luc.  Set  him  bFeast-deep  In  eai'th,  and  t'aiuish 

There  let  him  stand,  and  rave,  and  cry  for  food: 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  liiin. 
For  the  offence  Itc  dies.     This  is  our  doom. 
Some  slay  lo  sec  him  fasCcn'd  in  tlie  earth. 

Aabok.    O,  why  should  wrath  be  mute,   and 
fury  dumb? 


I  I  am  no  bnby,  I,  lluit  with  base  praj'ers 

I  I  should  re])eiit  (lie  evils  I  have  done  : 

I  Ten  thousand  worse  tha:i  ever  yet  I  did 

i  Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  liave  my  will : 

j  If  oue  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 

I  I  do  repent  it  fron)  my  very  soul. 

Lvc.  Some  loving  friends  coavey  the  empnut 

!  And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave. 
I  My  ftithcr  and  Lavinia  sluUl  forthwitli 
I  Be  closed  in  our  household's  moautticnt : 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeial  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
No  mournful  *  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
'  But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts  and  birds  of  pKj: 
I  Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity, 
I   And,  being  so,  shall  have  Uke  want  of  pity. 
I   Sec  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  tlieir  bcgimiing ; 
I  Then,  afterwords,  to  order  well  the  state, 
'  That  like  events  may  uc'cr  it  ruinate.(I)  [Sxtuiit. 


ILLUSTRATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  scKu*  in.— 

Be  uiUo  mat  it  a  nurte^t  tong 

Of  luUdby,  to  bring  her  babe  tuUep.] 

Draoe,  in  his  "  IllustratioiiB  of  ShakBpearo,"  has  an  in- 
teresting note  on  th«  burden  lullaby, 

"  It  would  be  a  iiopeloss  task  to  tiaoe  the  origin  of  the 
northern  rerb  to  lull,  wliich  means  to  ting  genJUy;  but  it 
is  eridently  connected  with  the  Greek  XaXitt,  loquor,  or 
AaXAii,  the  sound  made  jby  the  beach  at  sea.  Thus  much 
isoertaxn,  that  the  Roman  nurses  used  tlie  word  lalla  to 

5iiiiet  their  children,  and  that  they  feigned  a  deity  called 
xdlus,  whom  they  invoked  on  that  occasion  ;  the  lullaby 
or  tune  itself  was  called  by  the  same  name.  As  lallare 
meant  to  ting  IcUla,  to  lull  mi^ht  in  like  manner  denote 
the  singing  of  the  nurse*s  lulSiby  to  induce  the  child  to 
sleep.  Thus  in  an  ancient  carol  composed  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  preserved  among  the  Sloane  MSS.  No.  2593 : 

*'  *  cfae  son^  a  tlepe  wt  her  Mlgnge 
here  dere  sonc  our  uTyoure.' 

"In  another  old  ballad,  printed  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his 
Antient  Songt,  p.  198,  the  burden  is  *  lully,  luUy,  lullaby, 
lullyby,  sweete  baby,'  &c. ;  from  which  it  seems  probable 
that  luliahy  is  only  a  comparatively  modem  contraction  of 
Ulljf  baby,  the  first  word  oeing  the  legitimate  ofibpring  of 
the  Roman  lalla.  In  another  of  these  pieces,  stui  more 
andent,  and  printed  in  the  same  collection,  we  have  '  lullay, 
lullow,  lully,  betey,  luUa  baw  baw.' 

"The  Welsh  appear  to  have  been  fiunous  for  their 
hiDaby  songs.  Jones,  in  his  Arf€  and  science  ofpreterving 
bodie  and  toule,  1579,  4to.,  says  :—*  The  best  nurses,  but 
especially  Uie  trim  and  skilfull  Welch  women,  doe  use  to 
ring  some  preaty  sonets,  wherwith  their  eopious  tong  is 
plentalnlly  stomd  of  .divers  pretie  tunes  and  pleasaunt 
ditties,  that  the  children  disquieted  might  be  brought  to 
resto  :  but  translated  never  so  well,  they  want  their  g^race 
in  Englishe,  for  lacke  of  proper  words  :  so  that  I  will  omit 
them,  as  I  wisbe  they  woula  theyr  lascivious  Dymet,  wan- 
ton LtUliet,  and  amorous  Englint* 

"Mr.  White,  in  reviewing  his  opinion  of  the  etymology 
cigood-by,  wUl  perh^w  incline  to  think  it  a  contraction, 
when  properly  written  good  b've,  of  God  be  vilh  you,  and 
not '  may  your  koute  prosper ! 

"To  add  to  the  stock  of  our  old  lullaby  songs,  two  are 
here  subjcrined.  The  first  is  from  a  pageant  of  The  tlaughter 
qfthe  innocents,  acted  at  Coventrv  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Uie  Eiffhth.  bv  the  taylors  and  shearers  of  Uiat  city,  and 
most  obligmgly  communicated  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  The  other 
is  from  ue  curious  volume  of  songs  mentioned  before  in 
p.  ^ISSL  Both  exhibit  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners : — 

"  *LuUy,  lulls,  tbou  littell  tbie  chflde, 
By  by  lull  j  lallav, 
LuUy  lullay  tbou  littell  tyne  child. 
By  hy  lully  lullay. 

"  '  O  lifters  too,  how  may  we  &o. 
For  to  preserve  this  day 
This  pore  yooffling,  for  wbom  we  do  singe 
By  by  lully  lullay. 

"  *  Herod  the  king,  In  hfa  raging, 
Chorgid  he  liath  this  day ; 
His  men  of  might,  hi  his  owns  fright. 
All  yoDge  children  to  slay. 


*' '  That  wo  is  me,  pore  child  for  thee, 
And  ever  morne  and  say ; 
For  thi  parting,  net  her  say  nor  sing. 
By  by  lully  lullay.' 

<*  *  By  by  lullaby 
Rocky  d  I  my  chyld 
In  a  dre  late  as  1  Uy 
Me  thought  1  hard  a  maydyn  say 
And  spak  thes  wordys  mylde, 
My  lyill  sone  with  the  I  play 
And  ever  she  song  by  lullay 
Thus  roekyd  she  hyr  chyld 
By  by  luUabi, 
Rockid  I  my  child  by  by. 
Then  merveld  I  ryght  sore  of  thys 
A  mayde  to  have  a  chyld  I  wys, 
By  by  lullay. 

Thus  roekyd  she  her  chyld 
By  by  lulUby,  roekyd  1  my  chyld.' " 

(2)  SCENS  IV. — A  preciout  ring^  thai  lightens  till  the 
hole.]  The  gem  supposed  to  possess  a  property  of  emitting 
native  light  was  called  a  car^nde,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  early  books  ;  thus,  in  "  The  Gesta  Romanorum," 
b.  vi. : — "  Ho  further  beheld  and  saw  a  carbuncle  in  the 
hall  that  lighted  all  the  house."  So  also  in  Lydgate's 
"Description  of  King  Priam's  Palace,"  L.  II. : — 

"  And  for  most  cliefe  all  derkeness  to  confound, 
A  carbuncle  was  set  as  kyng  of  stones  all, 
To  recomforte  and  gladden  all  the  hall. 
And  to  enlumine  in  the  blacke  night 
With  the  fkeshnes  of  his  ruddy  light." 

And  sp  DrayUm,  in  *'  The  Muses*  Elysium  : " — 

"  Is  that  admirM  mighty  stone, 
The  earhuncle  that 's  named ; 
Which  Arom  U  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth. 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
The  eye  to  it  directeth." 

But  the  best  illustration  of  the  paasi^  we  have  met  with 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  Boyle,  containing  "  Observations  on 
a  Diamond  that  shines  in  the  dark  :  ** — "  Though  Vorto- 
mannus  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  that 
the  King  of  Pegu  had  a  true  Carbuncle  of  that  bigness  and 
splendour,  that  it  shined  very  gloriously  in  tiie  <mrk ;  and 
tnough  Garcias  ab  Horto,  the  Indian  Vice- Roy's  physician, 
speaks  of  another  carbunde  only  on  the  report  of  one  that 
he  disooursed  with ;  yet  as  we  are  not  sure  that  these  men 
that  gave  themselves  out  to  be  eye-witnesses,  speak  true, 
yet  they  may  have  done  so  for  aught  we  know  to  the 

contrary I  must  not  omit  that  some  virtuosi 

questioning  me  the  other  day  at  Whitehidl,  and  meeting 
amongst  them  an  ingenious  Dutch  gentleman  whose  father 
was  long  embassador  for  the  Netherlands  in  England,  I 
learned  of  him  that  he  is  acquainted  with  a  person  who 
was  admiral  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  and  who 
assured  this  g^entleman  Monsieur  Boreel,  that  at  his  return 
from  thence,  he  brought  back  with  him  into  Holland  a 
stone  whicb  though  it  looked  but  like  a  pale  dull  diamond, 
yet  it  was  a  real  carbuncle ;  and  did  without  nibbing  shine 
so  much,  that  when  the  admiral  had  occasion  to  open  a 
chest  which  he  kept  under  deck  in  a  dark  place  where  it 
was  forbidden  to  bring  candles  for  fear  of  mischances,  as 
soon  as  he  opened  the  trunk,  the  stone  would  by  its  native 
light  shine  so  as  to  illustrate  a  great  part  of  it." — BoyUt 
Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  82. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  COMMENTS. 


ACT  V. 


(1)  Scene  III.— 

Tkerif  afierwardi,  to  order  well  Ute  state, 
Thai  like  events  may  ne^er  it  ruinateJ] 

The  following  is  the  ballad  registered  by  Danton  when  he 
entered  the  "Historye  of  Tytus  Androniciis"  on  the 
Stationers'  Rolls.  It  is  extracted  from  Percy's  "Beliques 
of  Antient  Poetry,"  Vol.  I.  :— 

"  Titus  Akdromicus's  Comflaikt. 

"  You  noble  minds  and  famous  martiall  wights. 
That  in  defence  of  native  country  figr>>ts, 
Give  ear  to  me,  that  ten  yeers  fought  for  Rome, 
Yet  reapt  disgrace  at  my  returning  home. 

"  In  Rome  I  lived  in  famefiille  threescore  yeeres, 
My  name  beloved  was  of  all  ray  peeres ; 
Full  five  and  twenty  valiant  sonnes  1  liad, 
Whose  forwarde  vertues  made  their  father  glad. 

"  For  when  Romes  foes  their  warlike  forces  bent, 
Against  them  stille  my  sonnes  and  I  were  sent; 
Against  the  Goths  full  ten  yeeres  weary  warre 
We  spent,  receiving  many  a  bloudy  scarre. 

"  Just  two  and  twenty  of  my  sonnes  were  slaine 
Before  we  did  returne  to  Home  againe : 
Of  five  and  twenty  sonnes,  I  brought  but  three 
Alive  the  stately  towers  of  Rome  to  see. 

"  When  wars  were  done  I  conquest  home  did  bring, 
And  did  present  my  prisoners  to  the  King. 
The  Queene  of  Goths,  her  sons,  and  eke  a 'Moore, 
Which  did  such  murders,  like  was  nere  before. 

"  The  emperourdid  make  this  queene  his  wife. 
Which  bred  iu  Rome  debate  and  deadlie  strife; 
The  Moore,  with  her  two  sonnes  did  growe  soe  proud, 
That  none  like  them  in  Rome  might  be  allowd. 

*'  The  Moore  soe  pleased  this  new-made  empress'  eie, 
That  she  consented  to  him  secretlye 
For  to  abuse  her  husbands  marriage  bed, 
Ai)d  soe  in  time  a  blackamore  she  bred. 

"  Then  she,  whose  thoughts  to  murder  were  inclined. 
Consented  with  the  Moore  of  bloody  rainde 
Against  myself,  my  kin,  and  ^1  my  friendes. 
In  cruell  sort  to  bring  them  to  their  endes. 

"  Soe  when  in  age  I  thought  to  live  in  peace. 
Both  care  and  griefe  began  then  to  increase : 
Amongst  my  sonnes  1  had  one  daughter  bright. 
Which  joy'd,  and  pleased  best  my  aged  sight: 

"  My  deare  Lavlnia  was  betrothed  than 
To  Caesars  sonne,  a  young  and  noble  man  : 
Who  in  a  hunting  by  the  eniperours  wife 
And  her  two  sonnes,  bereaved  was  of  life. 

"  He  being  slaine  was  cast  in  cruel  wise 
Into  a  darksome  den  from  light  of  skies  : 
The  cruell  Moore  did  come  that  way  as  then 
With  my  three  sonnes,  who  fell  Into  the  den. 

"  The  Moore  then  fetcht  the  etnperour  with  speed, 
For  to  accuse  them  of  that  murderous  deed ; 
And  when  my  sonnes  within  the  den  were  found. 
In  wrongful!  prison  they  were  cast  and  bound. 

'*  But  nowe,  behold  I  what  wounded  most  my  mind, 
The  empresses  two  sonnes  of  savage  kind 
My  daughter  ravished  without  remorse, 
And  took  away  her  honour,  quite  perforce. 

"  When  they  had  tasted  of  soe  sweete  a  flowre. 
Fearing  this  sweete  should  shortly  tame  to  soure, 
They  cutt  her  tongue,  whereby  she  could  not  tell 
How  that  dishonoure  unto  her  befell. 
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"  Then  both  her  hands  they  hasely  cutt  off  quite, 
Whereby  their  wickednesse  she  could  not  write; 
Nor  with  her  needle  on  her  sampler  sowe 
The  bloudye  workers  of  her  diiefuU  woe. 

"  My  brother  Marcus  found  her  in  the  wood. 
Staining  the  grassie  ground  with  purple  bloud. 
That  trickled  from  her  stumpes,  and  bloudleMe 
Noe  tongue  at  all  she  had  to  teil  her  harmes. 

"  But  when  I  sawe  her  in  that  woefull  case, 
With  teares  of  blond  1  wet  mine  aged  face; 
For  my  Lavinia  1  lamented  more, 
Than  for  my  two  and  twenty  aonnes  before. 

"  When  as  I  sawe  she  eould  not  write  nor  speaker 
With  griefe  mine  aged  heart  began  to  breake ; 
We  spred  an  heape  of  sand  upon  the  ground. 
Whereby  those  bloudy  tyrants  out  we  found. 

"  For  with  a  staffe  without  the  help  of  hand 
She  writt  these  wordes  upon  the  plat  of  sand : 
'The  lustfull  sonnes  of  the  proud  emperis»e 
Are  doers  of  this  hateful  wickednesse.' 


"  I  tore  the  milk-white  hairs  fh>m  off  mine  head, 
I  cunt  the  iioure,  wherein  I  first  was  bred, 
I  wisht  this  hand,  that  fought  for  countrie'a  fame, 
In  cradle  rockt,  had  first  been  stroken  lame. 

'*  The  Moore  delighting  still  in  villainy, 
Did  say,  to  sett  my  sonnes  from  prison  free 
I  should  unto  the  king  my  right  hand  give. 
And  then  my  three  imprisoned  sonnes  »hoiild  live. 

"  The  Moore  I  caused  to  strike  it  off  with  tpeede, 
Whereat  I  grieved  not  to  see  it  bleed. 
But  for  my  sonnes  would  willingly  impart. 
And  for  their  ransome  send  my  bleeding  heart. 

*'  But  as  my  life  did  linger  thus  in  paine. 
They  sent  to  me  my  bootlesae  hand  againe. 
And  therewithal  the  heades  of  my  three  sonnes. 
Which  fiUd  my  dying  heart  with  fresher  moanes. 

*'  Then  past  rcliefe  T  upp  and  downe  did  goe. 
And  with  my  teares  writ  in  the  dust  my  woe : 
1  shot  my  arrowea  towards  heaven  hie. 
And  for  revenge  to  hell  did  often  crie. 

"  The  empresse  then,  thinking  that  I  waa  mad. 
Like  furies  she  and  both  her  sonnes  were  clad, 
(She  nam'd  Revenge,  and  Rape  and  Murder  they) 
To  undermine  and  heare  what  I  would  say. 

"  I  fed  their  foolish  veines  a  certaine  space, 
Unttll  my  friendes  aid  find  a  secret  place, 
Where  both  her  sonnes  unto  a  post  were  bound. 
And  Just  revenge  in  cruell  sort  was  found. 

"  I  cut  their  throates,  my  daughter  held  the  pan 
Betwixt  her  stumpsa,  wherein  the  bloud  it  ran  : 
And  then  I  ground  their  bones  to  powder  small. 
And  made  a  pa^te  for  pyes  streight  therewithall. 

"  Then  with  their  fleahe  I  made  two  mighty  pyes. 
And  at  a  banquet  aenrde  in  stately  wise : 
Before  the  empresse  set  this  loathsome  meat: 
So  of  her  sonnes  own  flesh  she  well  did  eat. 

"  Myself  bereav'd  my  daughter  then  of  life. 
The  emprMse  then  I  slewe  with  bloudy  knife. 
And  stabb'd  the  emperour  immediatelie 
And  then  myself :  even  soe  did  Titus  die. 

"  Then  this  revenge  against  the  Moor  was  found. 
Alive  they  sett  him  halfe  into  the  ground, 
Wherras  he  stood  untill  such  time  he  ttarr'd. 
And  soe  God  send  all  murderers  may  be  served.*' 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS  ON  TITUS  ANDRONICdS. 


**  All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr.  Theobald  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  see  no  reason 
for  differing  from  them  ;  for  the  colour  of  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  other  plays, 
and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  versification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  inelegant,  yet  seldom 
pleasing.  The  barbaritytof  the  spectacles,  and  the  general  massacre,  which  are  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  audience  ;  yet  we  are  told  by  Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shakespeare  wrote  any  part^  though  Theobald  declares  it  incontestable,  I  see  no  reason 
for  believing. 

"  The  testimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of  this  i^y,  by  which  it  ia  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  ai^gument  against  its  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  difference  of  conduct, 
language,  and  sentiments,  by  which  it  stands  apart  from  all  the  rest.  Meres  had  probably  no  other 
evidence  than  that  of  a  title-page,  which,  though  in  our  time  it  be  sufficient,  was  then  of  no  great 
authority ;  for  all  the  plays  which  were  rejected  by  the  first  collectors  of  Shakespeare's  works^  and 
admitted  in  later  editions,  and  again  rejected  by  the  critical  editors,  had  Shakespeare's  name  on  the 
title,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  the  fraudulence  of  the  printers,  who,  while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes, 
nor  advertisements,  nor  any  means  of  circulating  literary  intelligence,  could  usurp  at  pleasure  any 
celebrated  name.  Nor  had  Shakespeare  any  interest  in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  his  fame  or 
profit  was  produced  by  the  press. 

"  The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove  it  not  to  be  Shakespeare's.  If  it  had  been  written  twenty- 
five  years  in  1614,  it  might  have  been  written  when  Shakespeare  was  twenty-five  years  old.  When  he 
kft  Warwickshire,  I  know  not ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  late  to  fiy  for  deer'- 
stealing. 

**  Ravenscrofiy  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  revised  this  play,  and  restored  it  to  the  stage,  teUs  us 
in  his  preface,  from  a  theatrical  tradition,  I  suppose,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of  sufficient  authority, 
-    thai  this  play  was  touched  in  different  parts  by  Shakespeare^  but  written  by  some  other  poet^    I  do  not 
find  Shakespeare's  touches  very  discernible." — Johnson. 
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"  In  the  course  of  the  notes  on  this  performance,  I  have  pointed  out*a  passage  or  two  which,' in  mj 
opinion,  sufficiently  prove  it  to  have  heen  the  work  of  one  who  was  acqusdnted  hoth  with  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  It  is  likewise  deficient  in  such  internal  marks  as  distinguish  the  tragediee  of 
Shakspeare  from  those  of  other  writers ;  I  mean,  that  it  presents  no  struggles  to  introduce  the  vein  of 
humour  so  constantly  interwoven  with  the  husiness  of  his  serious  dramas.  It  can  neither  boast  of  his 
striking  excellencies,  nor  his  acknowledged  defects ;  for  it  offers  not  a  single  interesting  situation,  a 
natural  character,  or  a  string  of  quibbles  from  first  to  last.  That  Shakspeare  should  have  written 
without  commanding  our  attention,  moving  our  passions,  or  sporting  with  words,  appears  to  me  as 
improbable,  as  that  he  should  have  studiously  avoided  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  ierminatlona  in  this 
play,  and  in  no  other. 

"  Let  it  likewise  be  remembered  that  this  piece  was  not  published  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  till 
after  his  death.    The  quarto  in  1611  is  anonymous. 

"  Could  the  use  of  particular  terms  employed  in  no  other  of  his  pieces  be  admitted  as  an  argament 
that  he  was  not  its  author,  more  than  one  of  these  might  be  found  ;  among  which  ia  palliamefU  for  robtf 
a  Latinism  which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  any  English  writer,  whether  ancient  or  modem  ; 
though  it  must  have  originated  from  the  mint  of  a  scholar.  I  may  add,  that '  Titus  Andronicos '  will 
be  found  on  examination  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  classical  allusions,  &c.  than  are  scattered  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  performances  on  which  the  seal  of  Shakspeare  is  indubitably  fixed.— Not  to  write 
any  more  about  and  about  this  suspected  thitiff,  let  me  observe  that  the  glitter  of  a  few  passages  in  it  has 
perhaps  misled  the  judgment  of  those  who  ought  to  have  known,  that  both  sentiment  and  descripiioii 
are  more  easily  produced  than  the  interesting  fabrick  of  a  tragedy.  Without  these  advantages  many 
plays  have  succeeded ;  and  many  have  failed,  in  which  they  have  been  dealt  about  with  the  most  hvish 
profusion.  It  does  not  follow,  that  he  who  can  carve  a  frieze  with  minuteness,  elegance,  and  ease,  has  a 
conception  equal  to  the  extent,  propriety,  and  grandeur  of  a  temple." — Steevens. 
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In  the  Begistera  of  the  Stationers,  under  the  date,  October  6th,  1621,  is  the  following 
menKHandum : — 

"  Tlio.  Walkely]   "       Entered  for  his,  to  wit,  under  the  handes  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Buck  and  of  the 

WardenB :  The  Tragedie  of  Othello,  the  Moore  of  Venice." 

This  entry  was  made  bj  WalkJej,  preparatory  to  the  publication  of  his  quarto  edition  of  the 
play  which  appeared  some  time  in  the  next  year,  and  was  entitled : — <'  The  Tragoedy  of  Othello, 
The  Moore  of  Venice.  As  it  hath  beene  diverse  times  acted  at  the  Globe,  and  at  the  Black- 
Friers,  by  his  Maiesties  Servants.  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.  London,  Printed  by 
N.  O.  for  Thomas  Walkley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the  Eagle  and  Child,  in  Brittans 
Bnrase,  1622."  The  next  quarto  copy  appeared  in  1630,  seven  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  folio :  the  title-page  varies  from  that  of  the  quarto  of  1622  only  in  the  imprint, 
which  reads : — "  by  A.  M.  for  Bichard  Hawkins,"  &c. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  a  passage  in  Act  III.  Sc.  4, — 

" the  hearts  of  old  gave  hands ; 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts," — 

was  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  creation  of  the  new  order  of  Baronets  by  James  I.  in  1611, 
Malone  at  first  assigned  the  composition  of  '*  Othello "  to  that  year ;  he  subsequeutiy 
attributed  it  to  1604,  because,  as  he  remarks,  '<  we  know  it  to  have  been  acted  in  that  year ; " 
but  he  has  given  no  evidence  in  support  of  his  assertion.  Modem  research,  however,  has 
supplied  ibis  evidence.  In  the  ^*  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court,"  edited  by 
Mr.  P.  Cunningham  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  there  is  an  entry,  beginning  November  Ist, 
1604,  and  terminating  October  31st,  1605,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  King^s  Flayers 
performed  the  play  of  77 e  Moor  of  Venia  at  the  Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall  on  the 
Ist  of  November  {HaUama*  Bay),  1604.  Mr.  Collier,  indeed,  cites  an  extract  from  "  The 
Egerton  Papers,"  to  show  that  "  Othello  "  was  acted  for  the  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
at  the  residence  of  Lord  EUesmere  (then  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal),  at  Harefield,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1602 ;  but  the  suspicion  long  entertained  tiiat  the 
Shakespearian  documents  in  that  collection  are  modem  fabrications  having  now  deepened  almost 
into  certiun1jpr»  the  extract  in  question  is  of  no  historical  value.  The  earliest  authentic  record  of 
the  performance  of  "  Othello,*'  then,  is  that  in  the  Accounts  of  the  Bevels.     Six  years  later,  we 
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know  from  an  interestlDg  diary  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden  (see  Note  i^),  p.  639, 
Vol.  I.),  that  the  play  was  acted  at  the  Globe  on  the  30th  of  April,  1610.  And  upon  the 
authority  of  Vertue's  MS.  we  find  that  it  retained  its  popularity  in  1613,  early  in  which  year  it 
was  acted  at  the  Court. 

The  story  upon  which  this  tragedy  is  founded  is  a  novel  in  Cinthio's  Hecatommitki^  Parte 
Prirruiy  Deca  Tena,  Novella  7,  bearing  the  following  explanatory  title : — "  Un  capitano  Moro 
piglia  per  mogliera  una  cittadina  Venetiana :  un  too  alfieri  Vo/ccuia  di  aduUerio  cU  marUo; 
cerca  eke  V alfieri  uccida  colui  eh'egli  credea  Vadultero  :  it  capitano  wccide  la  unoglie,  ^  accwato 
dalV  alfieriy  non  confessa  il  Moro,  ma  esaendovi  chiari  inditii  i  handito  ;  e  lo  sceleraio  alfieri^ 
credendo  nuocere  ad  altri,  procaccia  a  se  la  morte  miseramente.*^  There  is  a  French  translation 
of  Cinthio's  novels  by  Gabriel  Chappuys,  Paris,  1584 ;  but  no  English  one  of  a  date  as  eariy 
as  the  age  of  Shakespeare  has  come  down  to  us. 

^^  The  time  of  this  play  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  circumstances.  Selymus  the 
Second  formed  his  design  against  Cyprus  in  1569,  and  took  it  in  1571.  This  was  the  only 
attempt  the  Turks  ever  made  upon  that  island  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
(which  was  in  the  year  1473,)  wherefore  the  time  must  fall  in  with  some  part  of  that  interval. 
We  learn  from  the  play  that  there  was  a  junction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Bhodes,  in  order  for 
the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  that  it  first  came  sailing  towards  Cyprus,  then  went  to  Rhodes,  there 
met  another  squadron,  and  then  resumed  its  way  to  Cyprus.  These  are  real  historical  fiieto, 
which  happened  when  Mustapha  Selymus's  general  attacked  Cyprus  in  May,  1570,  which 
therefore  is  the  true  period  of  this  performance.  See  Xnolles's  History  of  the  Turks,  p.  888, 
846,  867."— Reed. 


ffrsjutts  |[fpwstttttb. 


Duke  of  Vbiticb. 

Bbabantio,  a  Senator. 

Other  Senators. 

Gbatiaico,  Brother  to  Brahantio. 

LuDovico,  Kingman  to  Brdbantio. 

Othello,   o  noble   Moor  in  the  service  of  the 
Venetian  Staie. 

Oassio,  Me  Lieutenant. 

Iago,  hie  Ancient, 


RoDEEiQO,  a  Venetian  Qentlenum, 

MoNTANO,  OthelIo'«  Predecessor  in  the  Govemm£Hi 
of  Cyprus. 

Clown,  Servant  to  Othello. 


Desdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  trnd   Wife 
to  Othello. 

Emilia,  Wife  to  Iago. 

BiANCA,  Mistress  to  Cassia 


Sailor,  Messengers,  Herald,  Officers,  Gentlemen,  Musicians,  and  Attendants, 

SCENE,— The  first  Act  in  Vbicioe  ;  during  the  rest  of  the  play,  at  a  Seaport  in  Ctprus. 
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SCENE  I.— Yen 

£nUr  BoDBBiao  and  Taoo. 

Bod.  Tiuhl*   never  tell  me;  I  take  it  much 
unkindlj 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  bad  my  piirtto 
As  if  the  Btringi  were  thine,  ehouldst  know  of 
this,— 
Iaoo.  'S  hlood.t  but  jon  'il  not  hear  me ; — 
If  erer  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 
AUiar  me. 
Bod.  Thoa  teld'st  me,  then  didat  hold  him  in 
thy  hate. 


A  Stitet. 

Taoo.  Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.     Three  great 
ones  of  the  city. 
In  personal  guit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
Off-capp'd*  to  him  : — and,  by  the  failh  of  maji, 
I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place : — 
But  be,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purpoBes, 
Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance. 
Horribly  stuS^d  with  epitbetji  of  war, 
Aod,  ia  conclusion,* 

Nonauila  my  mediators ;   for,  Certet,  saya  h«, 
I  have  already  chose  my  officer. 
And  what  was  be  ? 
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Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician, 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine,* 

A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ;  *^ 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  tlie  field,  .  ^ 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  °  knows 

More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  tbeoriC) 

Wherein  the  tongued**  consuls  can  propose 

As  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 

Is  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir,  had  the  election: 

And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds 

Christian*  and  heathen, — must  be  be-lee'd*  and 

cahn'd 
By  debitor-and-creditor  : '  this  counter-caster, 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I,  (Godt  bless  the  mark  !)  his  Moorship's 
ancient ! 

Bod.  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 

Iaoo.  Why,  there 's  no  remedy ;  *t  is  the  curse 
of  service. 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection. 
And  not  by  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir   to  the   first.      Now,   sir,   be  judge 

yourself. 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affin'd  ' 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Bod.  I  would  not  follow  him,  then. 

I  AGO.  O,  sir,  content  you  ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him  : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-ci-ooking  knave,** 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious'  bondage, 


(*)  First  folio,  ChrUten'd. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  God. 


*  —  a  Florentine,—]  Are  we  quite  assured  laf^o  means  by  this 
expression  merely  that  Cassio  was  a  native  of  Florence?  The 
system  of  book-keeping  called  Italian  Book  keeping  came,  as  is  well 
known,  originally  from  Florence ;  and  he  may  not  improbably  use 
♦*  Florentine,"  as  he  employs  "  aritkmetieian,'*  '•  debitor-and- 
ereditor,"  and  **eounter-caster,"  in  a  derogatory  sense  to  denote 
the  mercantile  origin  and  training  which  he  chooses  to  attribute  to 
his  rival. 

b  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  In  a  (kir  wife,—!  This  line  has  per- 
plexed the  commentators  not  a  little.  Tyrwhitt's  conjecture  that 
"wife"  was  a  misprint  of  /i/e,  and  that  the  allnsion  is  to  the 
Judgment  denounced  in  the  Gospel  against  those  of  whom  all  m^n 
tpeak  well,  was  in  high  favour  at  one  time,  but  has  long  been  dis- 
regarded ;  the  impression  now  is  that  I  ago  refers  to  a  report,  which 
ho  subsequently  speaks  of,  that  Cassio  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
the  courtezan  Bianca.  To  this  it  is  objected,  and  the  objection 
seems  unanswerable,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  Cassio 
had  everseen  Bianca  until  they  met  in  Cyprus.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
the  poasibilitv  of  eliciting  a  satisfactory  meaning  flrom  the  line  as 
it  stands,  and,  in  despair  of  doing  so,  have  sometimes  thought  the 
poet  must  have  written,— 

**  A  fellow  almoRt  damn'd  in  a  fair-wife; " 

That  is  to  say,  a  fellow  by  habit  of  reckoning  debased  almost 
into  a  market-woman.  In  of  old  was  commonly  used  for  into ;  we 
even  still  employ  it  so,  as  in  the  expression  to  fall  in  love.  Com- 
pare, too,  "Trollus  and  Cressida,"  Act  III.  Sc.  S,— 

*'  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock,— e  stride  and  a 
stand ,  ruminates,  like  an  hostess  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her 
brain  to  set  down  her  reckoning." 

c  —  o/  o  battle—]  Of  an  army.  So  in  "  Henry  V."  (Chorus) 
Act  IV.— 

**  Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face: " 
And  in  •'  Richard  III."  Act  V.  Sc.  8,— 
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Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master*s  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender;  and,  when  he's  old, 

oashier'd : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.     Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  tind  visages^  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  well   thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  hare 
linM  their  coats,  [eoul ; 

Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellovrs  have  some 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.     For,  sir, 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Boderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself ; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  't  is  not  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at.    I  am  not  what  I  am. 

BoD.  What  a  fulP  fortune  does  the  thicklips 
owe, 
If  he  can  carry  't  thus  I 

Iaoo.  Call  up  her  father. 

Bouse  him : — make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets ;  incense  her  kinameo, 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell, 
Plague  him  with  flies :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  such  chances"*  of  vexation  on  't. 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

BoD.  Here  is  her  father's  house  ;  I'll  call  alood. 

Iago.  Do;    with    like    timorous   accent,  and 
dire  yell 

*• we  will  follow 

In  the  wtain  battle,** 

d  —  the  tongued  contuU—']  So  the  folio  and  the  quarto  1€9a :  the 
quarto  of  1622  has,  '*  toged."  The  former,  as  BoswcU  obserres. 
agrees  better  with  the  words  "  mere  prattle,"  fkc. ;  bat  **iof$i*' 
may  have  sprung  ttom  the  common  adage,  Cedani  mrma  lsf«, 
and  is  equally  appropriate. 

e  —mutt be  be-lee'd— ]  The  quarto  1622  has,  "most  be  ItL' 
8cc. ;  this  and  the  imperfect  measure  of  tho  line  in  other  copies 
might  lead  us  to  suspect  the  author  wrote,  "mnat  be  U^d  and 
caImM,"  frc. 

f  — debitor-and-creditor:]  The  title  of  certain  old  tnsttises 
upon  commercial  book-keeping.  Fo  in  **Cymtae]Iae."  Act  V. 
8c.  4,—"  You  have  no  true  debitor-and-crtidilor  but  it." 

ff  —  in  ang  just  term  am  affln'd— ]  By  any  moral  obilgatfoa  wm 
bound,  be. 

1*  —  knave, — ]  '*  Knave**  carries  no  opprobrious  nwaaiiv  here; 
it  is  simply  aerritor. 

1  —  obsequious  bondage,—}  That  Is,  obedient,  nAuOeeive  thral- 
dom. 

k  Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  dmtg,—}  Who,  drcss'd 
In  shapee  and  masks  of  duty,  &c.    Mr.  Collier  propose*  to  icad.'^ 

" In  forms  and  nsages  of  duty,*' 

which  the  expression  "  trimm'd*'  negatives  at  once. 

1  What  a  full  fortune—]  The  folio  has  •'/««*'  for  ^^fnU,"  a 
reading  Mr.  Knight  prefers,  although  in  **  (^nsbeline."  Act  T. 
So.  4,  we  find, — 

*'  Our  pleasure  his/»///orfiiiM  doth  confloe;*' 

in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra."  Act  IV.  Sc.  !&-,—" A»>r«M*' 
Ceesar;"and  in  D'Avenant's  "Law  against  toTcra,"  Act  111. 
Sc.  I,— «'6he  hss  n  full  fortune." 

m  _  chances  of  vexation^  Crosse*,  or  casualties  ;  the  qiiBit#« 
read,  **  changes." 


Ai  when  (lij  night  and  negligence)  the  fire 

I»  s^ed*  in  populous  cities. 

Sott.  What,   ho !    Brabantio  I    Siguior    Bra- 

bantio,  ho  !  [thieves  ! 

Iaoo.  Anake  !  what,  ho !  Brabantio  !  thieves  ! 

Look  to  joiir  house,  your  daughter,   and  your 

bags  I 
Tbiercfl !  thieves ! 


Brabantio  appear »  aboi-e,  at 
Bba.  What  is    the 


of    tliia    terrible 


What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

£oD.  Sigoior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

Iaoo.  Are  your  doors  lock'U? 

Bba.  \\1iy,  wherefore  ask  you  this 

IaQo.  Zounds,*  sir,  you  're  robb'd ;  for  shanif 
put  on  your  gown ; 
Your  heut  is   burst,  you   have  lost  half  you 


Even  D 


n  old  black  n 


Ts  tupping  3'oui'  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise  I 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  gnuidsire  of  you : 
Arise  1  I  say. 

Bra,  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits? 

Rod.  Most  reverend  siguior,  do  you  know  my 

Bra.  Not  I ;  what  are  you  1 

Rod.  My  name  is  Boderigo. 

Bba.  The  worser  welcome 

I  have  chnrg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  deal's : 
Til  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say 
My    daughter    is   not  for  thee;    and    now,   in 

madness, 
(Being  fiill  of  supper  and  dislemperiug  draughts,) 
Upon  malicious  bravery,*  doat  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Ron,   Sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bba.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure, 

My  Hpiritf  and  my  place  have  in  themj  power 
To  moke  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Boi>.  Patience,  good  sir. 


i:)  F 


I  FLnt  fttlhi,  iplrUt. 


ACT  I.l 


OTHELLO. 


[SCXSE  I. 


Bra.  What  teU'st  thou  me  of  robbing  ?  this 
is  Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange.* 

EoD.  Most  grave  Brabantioy 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

Iaoo.  Zounds,*  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service,  and  you  think  we  are 
ruflSans,**  you'll  have  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barbary  horse ;  you  '11  have  your  nephews  neigh 
to  you ;  you  'U  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and 
gennets  for  germans. 

Bba.  WTiat  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

lAao.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you, 
your  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  nowf  making  the 
beast  with  two  backs. 

Bba.  Thou  art  a  vUlaiu. 

Iago.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bba.  This  thou  shalt  answer;  I  know  thee, 
Koderigo. 

Bod.  Sir,  I   will  answer  any  thing.     But,  I 
beseech  you. 
If 't  be  your  pleasure  and  most  wise  consent 
(As  partly  I  find  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd -even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 
Transported,*  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier. 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ; 
But,  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe 
That,  from  the  sense*  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 
Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, — 
I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
In  an  extravagant  •  and  wheeling '  stranger 
Of  here  and  everywhere.  Straight  satisfy  yourself:  ^ 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber  or  your  house. 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bba.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 

Give  me  a  taper  I — call  up  all  my  people ! — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream : 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. — 
Light,  I  say  !  light  I  [Exit  from  above. 

Iaoo.  Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you : 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Zounds. 


(t)  Fintt  folio  oroiti,  now. 


•  this  is  Venice  j 

My  houte  U  not  a  grange.] 

Orange,  Warton  remarks,  is  strictly  and  properly  the  farm  of  a 
monastery.  But  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  other  northern  counties, 
they  call  every  lone  house,  or  farm  which  stands  solitary,  a  grange. 
What  Brabantio  means,  then,  is, — I  am  in  a  populous  city,  not  in  a 
place  where  robbery  can  be  easily  committed. 

b  —  ruffians, — ]  Here  rt^fian  Is  employed  in  its  secondary  sense 
of  roUterer^  ewath-buekler,  and  the  like,  though  its  primary  mean- 
ing undoubtedly  was,  pander;  the  Latin,  '*  leno, '  the  Italian, 
"  rofflano." 
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It  seems  not  meet,  uor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd*  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shaU) 
Against  the  Moor :  for,  I  do  know,  the  state, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check,— 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him  ;  for  he's  embark'd 
With  sucb  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus'  wars, 
Wliich  even  now  stand  in  act,  that,  for  their  souls, 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business :  in  which  regard, 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell-pains,t 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.     That  yon  shall  surdy 

find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary(l)  the  raised  search ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell. 

{EjiL 

Enter,  below,  Bbabantio,  and  Servants  with 

torches. 

Bba.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is ! 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — ^Now,  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her? — O,  unhappy  girl  I — 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou  ? — Who  would  be  a 

father ! — 
How    didst    thou    know    't  was    she? — O,    she 

deceives  me 
Past  thought ! — What  said  she  to   you  ? — Get 

moi-e  tapers ; 
Eaisc  all  my  kindred. — ^Are  they  married,  think 

you  ? 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think  they  are. 
Bra.  O,    heaven  ! — How    got  she  out  ? — 0, 

treason  of  the  blood ! — 
Fathers,   from   hence   trust  not  your  daughters' 

minds 
By   what    you  see    them    act. — Are   there  not 

charms 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?     Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yea,  sir,  I  have  indeed. 

Bba.  Call  up  ray  brother. — O,  would  you  had 

had  her ! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Wliere  we  may  apprehend  her  and  tiie  Moor  ? 


(t)  First  folio,  i^ii 


(*)  Fir«t  folio,  produeted. 

c  Transported,—]  Thatis,  <raiMporietfikcr«0{/.  Ci^Il,  however, 
inserts  Be  before  traneported. 

d  -^  f^om  the  sense—]  Contrary^  or  opposed  to  the  sense,  fte. 

•  —  extravagant — ]  Vagabond. 

t  —  wheeling — ]   Mr.  Collier's  annotator  proposes,  wiwrffiaj 
we  should  much  prefer  to  read, — 

*' an  extravagant  and  whirtimg  stranger 

Of  here  and  everywhere/' 

ff  Straight  satisfy  yourself:]  This  line  and  the  sixteea   pn- 
ceding  lines  are  not  in  the  quarto  1622. 


ACT  l] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  II. 


Bod.  I  think  I  can  discoyer  him,  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 
Bba.  Pray  you,  lead  on.     At  every  house  I  '11 
call; 
I  may  command  at  most ; — Get  weapons,  ho ! 
And  raise  some  special  cheers  of  night.* ^ 
On,  good  Boderigo ; — I  '11  deserve  your  pains. 

[^Exeunt 


SCENE  II. — Th€  same.     Another  Street. 

Enter  Otbxluo,  Iaoo,    and    Attendants   with 

torches, 

Iaoo.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain 
men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conpcienee. 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder :  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometime  to  do  me  sendee.     Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under  the 
ribs. 

0th.  T  is  better  as  it  is. 

Iago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

And  spoke  such  sctary  and  provoking  teims 
Against  your  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray  you,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  married  ?     Be  assur'd  of  this, 
That  the  magnifioo  is  much  belov'd ; 
And  bath,  in  his*  effect,  a  voice  potential 
As  double  as  the  duke's  :  he  will  divorce  you ; 
Or  pat  upon  you  what  restraint  andf  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  ^ve  him  cable. 

Oth.  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory, 
Siuill   out'tongue  his   complaints.      'Tis  yet 

know, — 
Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate, — I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits^ 
]^£ay  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd  :  for  know,  Iago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine. 


to 


(•)  First  folio,  mi^A/. 


(f)  First  folio,  or. 


•  —  bM  efeett—l    Hi»  is  employed  for  the  then  scarce  known 
iu.  and  refers  to  voice, 

*  and  my  demerits 

May  speaks  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  hare  reach'd :] 

Demerit  now  signifies  only  i// desert ;  in  Shakespeare's  day  it  was 
Dse<l  indiscriminately  for  good  or  ill  deserving.  In  the  present 
Instanee  It  is  apr^aiently  employed  in  the  good  sense,  for  Othello 
eottid  hardly  mean  that  his  blemishes  mi^ht  stand  without  con- 
ecahnent  beside  the  dignity  he  had  achieved.  The  import  we 
take  to  be, — my  services  when  revealed  {m^Kmneted)^  may  aspire 
or  loff  claim  to  {map  $peak  to)  as  proud  a  fortune  as  this  which  I 


For  the   sea's   worth.     But,   look !    what   ligliis 
come  youd  ?  [fiiends : 

Iaoo.  Those    are   the  raised   father  and   his 
You  were  best  go  in. 

Oth.  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found : 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

Iaoo.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

Enter  Cassio,   and  certain   Officers   vnth 

torches. 

Oth.  The   servants   of    the    duke !    and   my 
lieutenant ! — 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  ! 
What  i.s  the  news  ? 

Gas.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste-post-haste  appearance, 
Even  on  the  instant. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Gas.  Something  from  Gyprus,  as  I  may  divine : 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat ;  the  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels  ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  rais'd  and  met, 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.     You  have  been  hotly 

call'd  for ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out. 

Oth.  'T  is  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  [Exit. 

Gas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

Iago.  Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land- 
carack  ;.* 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he 's  made  for  ever. 

Gas.  I  do  not  understand. 

Iago.  He  *s  man-ied. 

Gas.  To  who  ? 


Re-enter  Othello. 

Iaoo.  Marry,  to — Gome,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 
Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Gas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

have  attained.  Mr.  Fuseli,  however,  has  given  another  explana- 
tion, founded  on  the  fact  that  at  Venice  the  bonnet  has  always 
been  a  badge  of  patrician  lion  ours  : — I  am  his  equal  or  superior  in 
rank ;  and  were  it  not  to,  such  are  my  demerits,  that,  unbonneted, 
without  the  addition  of  patrician  or  senatorial  dignity,  they  may 
speak  to  as  proud  a  fortune,  &c.  But  here,  too,  it  is  India pensable 
for  the  integrity  of  the  passage  that  "  tpeak  to  "  be  understood  in 
the  sense  Just  mentioned  of  aepire,  or  lay  claim  to. 

®  —  a  laod-carack ;]  A  carack  was  a  ship  of  large  burden,  like 
the  Spanish  galleon ;  but  the  compound  in  the  text  appears  to 
have  been  a  dissolute  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
gathered  fVom  the  following: — 

•'  Here  to  his  Land  Frif gat  hee's  ferried  by  Charon, 
He  bords  her :  a  service  a  hot  and  a  rare  one." 

Verses  prefixed  to  Coryafe  CrudHiet. 
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Iago.  It  Id  BiiibaDtio  : — general,  be  aJvis'd  ; 
He  comcB  to  bad  intent. 


Enter  Brabantio,  ItoDBniao,  and  Officers  ivtth 
iorchet. 


Oth.  Holla  !  Btaiid  tliere  ! 

Ron.  SigTiior,  it  is  tlic  Moor. 


Bba.  Down  with  bim,  tbK>f  1 

[Tkey  draw  on  buth  tidta. 

Iaoo.  Tou,   Roderigo !   cotue,   sir,  I  nd  fcr 

Oth.  Keep   up  j'oiir  bright  sfrordB,  fat  (W 
Ac\i  will  rust  them. — 
Good    signiur,    you    shall   more   command   viik 

Thau  with  vour  weapons. 


ACT  I.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SCEITE   IK. 


Bra.  O,  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stow'd 

my  daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her ; 
For  I  'U  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound,*^ 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings **  of  our  nation, 
Woold  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock. 
Run  from  her  guardagc  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou, — to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  't  is  not  gross  in  sense 
That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms  ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals 
That   waken*   motion: — I'll   have  't   disputed 

on;  (2) 

T  is  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee** 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant. — 
Lay  hold  upon  him  ;  if  he  do  resist, 
Sabdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Oth.  Hold  your  hands  ! 

Both  yon  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where*  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bka.  To  prison ;  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

Oth.  What  if  If  do  obey  ? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied, 
Whoee  messengers  are  here  about  my  side, 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state. 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

1  Off.  'T  is  true,  most  worthy  signior. 

The  duke 's  in  council,  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  council 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — Bring  him  away : 
Mine 's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state. 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong  as  't  were  their  own  ; 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-alaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[Exeunt. 


(•)  Fi/Bt  folio.  Whether. 


(t)  First  folio  oraiU,  /. 


*  If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound, — ]  A  line  not  found 
in  the  quarto  1622. 

^  —  curled  darlings—]  "  Curled  "  was  an  epithet  characteristic 
of  geotility.  Thus  D'Avenant,  in  "  The  Just  Italian,"  Act  III. 
8c.  I,— 

"  —  the  eurPd  and  silken  Nobles  of  the  Town.'* 

The  IblSo  reads,  *'  dearlings.*' 

«  That  waken  motion:—']  So  Hanmer;  the  original  having, 
"That  weakena  motion,**  &c.  The  upholders  of  the  old  reading 
contcmd  that  Biabantlo's  accusation  is  that  the  Moor,  by  magical 
devices  end  the  administering  of  drugs  or  minerals,  had  weakened 
those  natural  impulses  of  vouth  and  maidhood  in  his  daughter, 
vhieh,  uncontrolled,  would  have  inclined  to  those  of  her  own 
cfime,  complexion,  and  defrree;  but  this  is  expressly  contradicted 
by  vbai  be  has  himself  just  said, — 


SCENE  111,— The  same.     A  Council  Chamber. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators,  sitting  ;  Officers 

aitending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportioned ; 
My  letters  say  a  hmidred  and  seven  galleys. 

DuKB.  And  mine,  a  hundred  forty. 

2  Sen.  And  mme,  two  hundred : 
But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, — 
As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim®  reports, 

'T  is  oft  with  difference, — ^yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment 
I  do  not  so  secure^  me  in  the  error. 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

Sailob.    [Withcmt,']    What    ho!     what    ho! 
what  ho ! 

1  Off.  a  messenger  from  the  galleys. 


Enter  a  Sailor. 

Duke.  Now,  what's  the  business  ? 

Sail.  The    Tm-kish    preparation    makes    for 
Rhodes ; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 
By  signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  ? 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be^ 

By  no  assay  of  reason ;  't  is  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.     When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk  ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand, 
That  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it,* 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in  ; — if  we  make  thought  of 

this. 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first, 


*' a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 

So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shann'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation." 

We  therefore  readily  accept  the  easy  emendation  Hanmer  offers. 
Brabantio's  grievance,  it  ii  plain,  was  not  that  Othello  had,  by 
charms  and  medicines,  abated  the  motions  of  Desdemona's  sense, 
but  that  he  had  aroused  and  stimulated  them. 

d  —and  do  attach  thee—]  The  passage  beginning,— ** Judge 
me  the  world,"  to  the  above  words  inclusive,  is  not  in  the  quarto 
1622. 

e  —  where  the  aim  report; — ]  To  aim  is  to  conjecture  or  eurmiee, 

f  I  do  not  $0  secure  me  in  the  error, — ]  I  do  not  so  over-con-' 
fidenlly  build  on  the  discrepancy,  but  that,  &c. 

ff  So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, — ]  The  re> 
mainder  of  the  speech,  after  this  line,  is  lound  only  in  the  folio 
1623  and  the  quarto  1630. 
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Neglecting  an  attempt  of  oHSe  and  gain, 
Ta  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 

DuKB.  Nay,   in   ail  confidence,  be 'a  not  for 
Bhodes. 

1  Off.  Here  is  more  nevvs. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mrsb.  Tlie  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious, 
Steering    with    due  course    toward   tlie   isle  of 

Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  tLem  with  an  after  Beet. 
I  Sbn.   Aj,   bo  I  thought. — How    many,    as 

jou  guess  ? 
Mess.  Of  thirty  sail:  and  now  they  do  re-stem 
Their     bade  ward    course,    bearing    with     frank 

appearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cypnis. — Signior  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor, 
With  his  free  duty,  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe*  him. 

*  —  lo  IwllcTe  him.]  Cipell  lugicaM,  "  to  ntiat  him,"  ud 


DrxB.  'T  ia  ccrtab,  then,  for  Cypres. — 
MorcuB  Luccicoa,  ia  not  he  in  town  7 
1  Skn.  He 's  now  in  Florence. 
DuKB.    Write    from    ub    to  him,   poat-post- 

baste  despatch. 
1  Sen.  Here  comes  Braban^o  and  the  vtliant 

Enler  Bbabantio,  Othbixo,  Iaqo,  Rodsuoo, 
ontf  Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othdlo,  we  must  straight  em- 
ploy JOU 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. —  (3) 
I  did  not  see  you;   welcome,  gentle  aignior: 

{To  Bkababtio. 

We  iack'd  jour  counsel  aud  your  help  to-night. 

Bea.  So  did  I  yours.  Good  your  gnce,  i«nkM 

me; 

Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  boMne«a. 

Hath   raia'd   me  ttota  my   bed ;    nor  doth    tfae 

general  care 
Take  hold  on  me ;  for  my  particalar  gna 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature 


Thftt  it  englutB  and  swallotra  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

SuKB.  Wby,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bka.  Mj  daughter  I     0,  in^  daughter  ! 

Dtkk  and  Srn.  Dead  ? 

Bba.  Ay,  tome; 

She  is  abos'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
Bj  epelli)  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks ; 
For  nature  BO  prepoaterousljr  to  err. 
Being  DOt  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. 
Sans  witchcraft,  could  not. 

DuKK.  Whoe'er  he  be  that,  in  this  foul  pro- 
ceediDg, 
Hath  Una  beguii'd  your  daughter  of  h^^elf. 
And  joa  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  ahall  youraelf  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  your  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here   is  the  man,  thie   Moor;    whom    now,    it 

Tour  Hpeciel  mandate,  for  the  state-affaira, 

Halh  hither  brought. 

Dvsx  and  Sen.  We  are  very  sony  for 't, 
PiJKE.  "What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say 

to  this?  [To  OrHELLO. 

Bba.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

Oth.   Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters, — 
That  I  Iwe  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  moat  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her  ; 


The  very  head  and  front  ol  my  offending 

HatJi  this  Client,  no  more.     Rude  am  I  in  my 

And  little  blesa'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had 'seven  years'  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest*  action  in  the  teuted  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  (^au3c 
In  speaking  for  myself     Yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  nnvamisb'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love ;  what  drugs,  what 

charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, — 
For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal, — 
I  won  his  daughter. 

Bra.  a  maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  spirit  BO  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Bhish'd  at  herself:  and  she, — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ! 
It  ia  a  judgment  maira'd*  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  drnra  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 


ACT  I.] 


OTHELLO. 


[flCEin  in. 


DvKR,  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 

Without  more  wider  and  more  overt  test 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming  do  prefer  against  him.' 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak : 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  |)oison  this  young  maid's  affections  ? 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth  ? 

0th.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father : 
If  you  do  fmd  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you,** 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

DuKR.  Fetch  Desdcmona  hitlier. 

Oth.  Ancient,   conduct  them ;  you  best  know 
the  place. — 

\Exeu7tt  Iaoo  and  Attendants. 
And,  till  she  come,  as  truly  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I  '11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love. 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  ilobther  lov'd  me ;  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year, — ^the  battles,*  sieges,  fortunes,t 
That  I  have  passed. 

I  ran  it  thi'ough,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  Imde  me  tell  it : 
"WTierein  I  spake t  of  most  disastrous  chances; 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  the   imminent-deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  ti'avers§  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Bough  quarries,  rocks  and  ||  hills  whose  heads  % 

touch  heaven. 
It   was    my   hint  to   speak, — such   was    the** 

process; — 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do   grow*  beneaUi  their  shouldei-s. (4)     This   to 

hear** 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence;  ft 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse : — which  I  observing. 


(•)  Firtt  folio,  Baitailt. 
It)  Fimt  folio,  spoke. 
(II)  Fir>t  folio  omits,  and, 
(••)  First  folio,  mi/. 


(t)  First  folio,  Fortune. 
(§)  Fifbt  folio,  Travellours, 
{%)  First  folio,  head. 
(tf)  First  folio,  hence. 


•  —  do  prefer  against  him.]  In  the  folio,  the  preAx  '*Duke*' 
having  been  inadvertently  omitted,  this  speech  forms  part  of  the 
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Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart 
That  I  would  ail  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively :  *  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffered.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs :  f 
She  swore, — in  faith,  't  was  sti^nge,  't  was  passing 

strange ; 
'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful : — 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ; — ^yet  she  wished 
That   heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man; — she 

thank'd  me ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  sliould  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint  I  spake: — 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd ; 
And  I  lovM  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd ; — 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 


Entei*  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
too. — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  ujie 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bba.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak ; 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer» 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man ! — Come  hither,  gentle  mistrees: 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

T  do  j>erceive  here  a  divided  duty : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty, — 
I  am  hitherto   your   daughter:    but  here's  my 

husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  fiither, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  ! — ^I  have  dooe^ — 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  a&irs; — 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it.^ 
Come  hither.  Moor : 


(*)  First  folio,  intlincHvely. 


(t)  First  foUo,  K«M. 


one  preceding, 
b  The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  ckf  you,^]  TUs  liac  ia  bc^ 

found  in  the  earlier  quarto. 

c  Do  grow  beneath—]  The  folio  reads,  "  Grew  beneath,'*  ftc 
<i  This  to  hear— J  In  the  folio,  «*  Ihe-   (*l^^  to  hear,**  *e. 


I  here  do  gire  thee  that  with  all  my  henrt, 
Which,  but  thou  baat  already,  with  all  my  heart' 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  saVe,  jewel, 
T  am  glad  at  bouI  I  have  do  other  child  ; 
For  thy  ewape  irould  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogB  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 
DuKR.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself  j*  and  lay  a 


)t  ilmdT,  Kith  all  m 


Which,  OS  a  grise.  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favoui.* 

Wlten  remedies  are  pnM,  tite  giief»_are  ended 
By  seeing  the  iportl,  which  (ate  on  kopet  depended. 
To  Tnoum  a  mitehief  that  in  jxitt  and  gone 
Is  tJie  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserved,  vhen  Fortune  takes. 
Patience  her  injuiy  a  mockery  maket. 


iri*K;]  H 


-f/ar. 


ii.ir. 


ACT  I.] 


OTHELLO. 


[^cEjfE  in. 


The  rohh\l  that  smiles ,  steals  something  from  the 

thief; 
He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  griej. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile, 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  caa  smile. 
Ho  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow. 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pierced  through   the 

ear. — • 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  affairs  of 
state. 

DuKK.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  prepara- 
tion makes  for  Cyprus : — Othello,  the  fortitude  of 
the  place  is  best  known  to  you ;  and  though  we 
have  there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency, 
yet  opinion,  a*  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws 
a  more  safer  voice  on  you:  you  must  therefore 
be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes 
with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

0th.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  t  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down :  I  do  agnize** 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  t  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly,  therefore,  ben^ng  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife ; 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition  ; 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  you  please, 

Be  *t  at  her  father's." 

Bra.  I  '11  not  have  it  so. 

0th.  Nor  I. 

Dks.  Nor  T ;  I  would  not  there  reside,* 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear ; 

(*)  First  folio  iniierts,  more.  (t)  Firit  folio,  Coaeh. 

(X)  Old  text,  Thit. 

*  That  thebruia'd  heart  was  pierced  through  thelear.—]  Following 
Warburton,  some  editors  read  pieced;  but  Brabantio  Is  quoting  a 
phrase  of  the  age.    Thus  Spenser  :— 

"  Her  words  #  •  •  • 

Which  passing  through  the  eares  would jil«ree  the  heart." 
The  Faerie  Queene,  B.  IV.  C.  8,  Stanza  xxvi. 

So  also  Drayton,  in  the  Baron'e  Warra,  Stanza  xxxvi. : — 

'<  Are  not  your  hearts  yet  pierced  through  your  Ears?  " 

b  —  agnize—]  Acknowledge, 
e  If  you  please, 

Be'tather  fother's.] 

The  folio  has.—*'  Why  at  her  Fathers!  " 

d  Nor  I ;  L  vould  not  there  reside,  fcc]  In  the  folio,—'*  Nor 
would  I  there  recide,"  &c. 

•  my  heart 's  subdu'd 

Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord  :] 

*'  Quality  here  means  profeasion.    '  I  am  so  much  enamoured  of 
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And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice. 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  WTiat  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  *  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world :  my  heart's  subdu'd 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord :  * 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war, 
The  rites  for  which  f  I  love  him  are  bereft  me, 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear'  absence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th.  Let  her  have  your  voice.' 
Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  young  affects 
In  me^  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteouB  to  her  mind : 
And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant 
For§  she  is  with  me :  no,  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulneas 
My  speculative  and  offic'd  instrumenta,*^ 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business. 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation ! 

DuKB.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  stay  or  going :  the  affair  cries  haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it. 

1  Sen.  You  must  away  to-night.* 

0th.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we  'U  meet 
again. — 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind, 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
With  II  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect 
As  doth  import  you. 

0th.  So  please  your  grace,  my  andent, 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust, 

(•)  Quarto  1622,  aeorne.  ( t)  First  fblio,  wig, 

U)  Old  text.  mg.  (})  First  folio,  WMe». 

(II)  First  folio,  ^ml. 

Othello,  that  I  am  even  willing  to  endure  all  the  loconvenicacc* 
incident  to  a  militarglife,  and  to  attend  him  to  the  vars."— 
Malonx. 
t  —  dear  abeenee.'\  See  note  (6),  p.  898. 
ff  Let  her  have  youj  yoiee.]  The  folio  lection ;  that  of  the  quarts 
1662  is,— 

"  Tour  voices  lords :  beseech  you  let  her  will 
Have  a  firee  way/' 
h  My  speculative  and  offlc'd  Instruments,—]  By  "  specnWi^ 
and  offic'd  InstrumenU  "  he  probably  means,  the  orgna  ^  right 
oud  uct4oMm 

I  You  must  away  to-night.]  In  the  quartos,  "  You  muit  h«« 
to-night,"  which  words  are  given  to  the  Dake,  and  the  dlaisgne 
proceeds  as  follows,— 

"  Z>«t.  To-night  my  lord  r 
Dm.  This  night. 
0th.  With  aU  my  heart." 


ACT   ij 


OTHELLO. 


[scene   III. 


To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife, 

Witli  what  eke  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 

To  be  sent  after  me. 

DuKB.  Let  it  be  so. — 

Good  night  to  every  one. — ^And,  noble  signior, 

[To  Brabantio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted*  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 
1  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor !    use  Desdemona 

well. 
Bba.  Look  to  her,  Moor^  if  thou  hast  eyes  to 
see;* 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Senators,  OflScers,  d:c. 
0th.  My  life  upon  her  faith  ! — Honest  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee  : 
I  pr'ythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her ; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage. — 
Come,  Desdemona,  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matter,  and  direction, 
To  spend  with  thee :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
Rod.  lago, — 

Iaqo.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 
Bod.  What  will  I  do,  think'st  thou  ? 
Lioo.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 
BoD.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 
Lkoo.  If  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after.     Why,  thou  silly  gentleman  ! 

BoD.  It  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is 
torment ;  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die, 
when  death  is  our  physician. 

Iago.  O,  villanous  I  I  have  looked  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  years;  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury, 
I  never  found  man  that  knew  how  to  love  himself. 
£re  I  would  say,  I  would  drown  myself  for  the 
love  of  a  Guinea-hen,  I  would  change  my  humanity 
with  a  baboon. 

Bod.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess  it  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to 
amend  it. 

Iago.  Virtue  /  a  fig  !  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens ;  to 
the  which  our  wiUs  are  gardeners :  so  that  if  we 
will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce ;  set  hyssop,  and 
weed  up  thyme;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of 
herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ;  either  to  have  it 
sterile  with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry; 
why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies 
in  our  wiUs.  If  the  balance*  of  our  lives  had  not 
one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality, 

(«)  First  folio,  »rain«. 

»  —  M»  delighted  beamtp  /oci,— ]  "  Delighted"  it  here  used  for 
deiisfkling ;  the  passive  participle  for  the  active. 

k  —  if  thoo  hast  eyes  to  see ;]  The  1622  quarto  reads,  we  think 
preferably, — "  have  a  qnicic  eye  to  see,**  &c. 

c  —  dejfeat  tkg  favour  with  an  usurped  heard ;]  Change^  or  dit- 
Pgwre  thy  countenance  by  putting  on  a  spurious  beard. 
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the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  con- 
duct us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions :  but  we 
have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  canial 
stings,  our  unbitted  lusts;  whereof  I  take  this, 
that  you  call  love,  to  be  a  sect  or  scion. 
BoD.  It  cannot  be. 

Iago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a 
permission  of  the  wiU.     Come,  be  a  man  :  drown 
thyself!  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.     I  have 
professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to 
thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness. 
I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now.     Put 
money  in  thy  purse ;  follow  thou  the  wars ;  defeat 
thy  favour*'  with  an  usurped  beard ;  I  say,   put 
money  in  thy  purse.     It  cannot  be   that  Des- 
demona should  long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor,* 
— put  money  in  thy  purse, — ^nor  he  his  to  her :  it 
was  a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see 
an  answerable  sequestration ; — ^put  but  money  in 
thy  purse. — These  Moors  are  changi^able  in  their 
wills ; — ^fill  thy  purse  with  money  :  Sie  food  that  to 
him  now  is  as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him 
shortly  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.(^)  She  must  change 
for  youth :  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she 
will  find  the  error  of  her  choice :  she  must  have 
change,  she  must :  •  therefore  put  money  in  thy 
purse. — If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a 
more  delicate  way  than  drowning.     Make  all  the 
money  thou  canst :  if  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow, 
betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a*  super-subtle 
Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits  and  all  the 
tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy  her ;  therefore  make 
money.     A  pox  of  drowning  thyself!  it  is  clean 
out  of  the  way :  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in 
compassing  thy  joy,  than  to  be  di'owned  and  go 
without  her. 

BoD.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  issue  ? 

Iaqo.  Thou  art  sure  of  me ; — ^go,  make  money: 
— I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor:  my  cause  is  hearted, 
thine  hath  no  less  reason ;  let  us  be  conjunctive 
in  our  revenge  against  him.  If  thou  canst  cuckold 
him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  me  a  sport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time,  which 
will  be  delivered.  Traverse!  go;  provide  thy 
money.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

BoD.  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 
Iaoo.  At  my  lodging. 
BoD.  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 
Iaqo.  Go  to ;  farewell.  Do  you  hear,  Boderigo? 
♦ 

(•)  First  folio  omits,  a. 

d  It  cannot  he  that  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her  love  to 
the  Moor, — ]  In  the  folio,  **  It  cannot  be  long  that  Desdemona 
should  continue,"  ftc. 

•  —  she  must  have  change,  she  must ;]  The&e  words  are  not  in 
the  folio. 
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ACT  I.]  OTH 

Rod.  ^Vhat8ayyou? 

Iago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear? 

Rod.  I  am  changed :  I  'II  go  soil  all  my  innd.' 

Iaqo.  Go  to ;  farewell !  put  money  enough  in 
your  purse.  \^ExU  Rodbrioo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse  ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane. 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe. 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit. — I  hate  the  Moor  ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  *twixt  my  sheets 
He*  has  done  my  office ;  I  Iinow  not  if 't  be  true; 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 
Will  do  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 

>  I'll  ini  1*11111111X1*110.1  TheroUaibbniiaWi  UMCnngolnK 


LLO.  [sceue  ici 

Gassio's  a  proper  man :  let  me  boo  now  ; — 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  mj  will, 
A*  double  knavery, — How,  how  ? — Let's  sec:— 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear  + 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  r — ■ 
He  hath  a  person,  and  n  smooth  dispaie. 
To  he  suspected ;  fram'd  to  make  women  faUe. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  he  sa; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose 
As  asses  are. 

I  have 't  i — it  is  engender'd : — bell  sjid  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  woriJ's 
light.  [£a(. 


—A  Sea-port  Town  in  Ct/pnu. 


Enter  Uontaho  and  Two  Gentlemen. 

Mox.  What  &om  the  cape   caa  ;ou  diecern 
at  sea? 

1  GsMT.  NotLiDg  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrougbt 

fiood; 
I  cannot,  'twist  the  heaven*  and  the  main, 
Deterj  a  buI. 
UoK.  Methinka  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  Bhook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  niffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribe  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold   the  mortise?     What  shall    we  hear 
of  this? 

2  Obnt.  a  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  itaiHl  upon  the  foaming  shore, 

(•)  Ouulo  1631,  ktttm. 


The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The  Aind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrona 

Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  buraing  bear. 
And  quench  tbc  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

MoN.  If  that  the  Turkisli  fleet 

Be  not  enshclter'd  and  embay'd,  they're  drown'd; 
It  is  impossible  they  *  bear  it  out. 

EtUer  a  Third  Qentleman. 

3  Gbmt.  News,  lads  I  our  irars  ai«  done. 
The  desperate  tempest  bath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That    their  dcsignmcnt  halts  i    a  noble  ship  of 


ACT  II.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SCBSE  L 


Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

MoN.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gknt.  The  ship  is  here  put  in ; 

A  Veronessa,  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warUke  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore :  the  Moor  himself  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

MoN.  I  am  glad  on 't ;  't  is  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gent.  But  this   same   Cassio, — though    he 
speak  of  comfort 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss, — yet  he  looks  sadly. 
And  prays  the   Moor  be   safcj    for  they   were 

pai'ted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

MoN.  Pray  heavens  he  be ; 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let 's  to  the  sea-side, — ho  ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue. 
An  indistinot  regard.* 

3  Gknt.  Come,  let  *s  do  so ; 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance.* 

ErUer  Cassio. 

Cab.  Thanks,  you  the  valiant  of  this  warlike 
isle,** 
That  so  approve  the  Moor !     O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea  ! 

MoN.  Is  he  well  shipp'd  ? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,^  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[  WUhoviJ]  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 


EiUer  a  Fourth  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

4  Gent.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o' 
the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry — A  sail ! 


(*)  First  folio,  Arrivancie, 

*  Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue, 

An  indistinct  regard.] 

Omitted  in  the  earlier  quarto. 

*>  Thanka,  you  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  isle,  &c.]  The  first 
quarto  has,  "Thankes  to  the  valiant  of  this  worthff  Isle."  &c. ;  the 
second  quarto,  '*  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  isle,"  &c.;  the 
folio,  "  Thankes  you,  the  valiant  of  the  warUke  Isle,**  &c. 

c  Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death,—]  *' Hopes," 
here,  are  ewpectaiiont  or  prestntimenU.    See  note  (i>),  page  540. 

^  And  in  the  ettentiat  veelure  of  creation 

Does  tire  the  ingener.— ] 

The  quartos  read,  "  Does  beare  all  excellency  [and  excellence] ;" 
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Cas.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

[Guru  tnthouL 

2  Gbnt.  They    do    discharge    their    shot  of 
courtesy : 
Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  fbrdi, 

And  give  us  truth  who  't  is  that  is  arriv'd. 

2  Gknt.  I  shall.  [Exit. 

MoN.  But,  good  Ueutenant,   is  your  general 
wiv'd? 

Cas.  Most  fortunately:  he  hath  achieved  am^d 
That  paragons  description  and  wUd  fame ; 
One  tiiat  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens. 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  tire  the  ingener. — •* 

Be-erUer  Second  Gentleman. 

How  now  ?  who  has  put  in  ? 

2  Gbnt.  'T  is  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cas.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  hapjfj 
speed: 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  sands, — 
Traitors  ensteep'd  to  clog*  the  guiltless  keel, — 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  bj 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

MoN.  What  is  she  ? 

Cas.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain^s 
captain. 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts 
A  se'nnight's  speed. — ^Great  Jove,  Othello  guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath, 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort !  • — O,  behold. 


Enter  Desdxuona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Bodbbiqo, 

arid  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ! 

Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. — 

Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven. 


(*)  First  folio,  enetog, 

the  folio  has,  "  Do's  tyre  the  Inginiver.**  By  "  ingener"  is  meant, 
perhaps,  the  painter  or  artist.  Flecknoe,  as  Mr.  Singer  has  re- 
marked, in  his  Discourse  on  the  English  Stage,  1664,  speakJag  ei 
painting,  mentions  "the  stupendous  works  of  yoar  gnat  t^i- 
niers."  Ingenier,  or  ingener,  was,  howerer,  a  tena  ftr  aaayiage- 
nious  person ;  and  firom  a  passage  in  "Certain  £die<a  mm  a 
Parliament  in  Eutopia,  written  by  the  Lady  SonthweU  :'*—**  I  ten, 
that  no  Lady  shall  court  her  looking-glaase,  past  one  boox*  in  a 
day,  unlesse  she  professe  to  be  an  Inyenir"  H  might  be  thought  ta 
the  present  instance  to  signify  what  is  now  called  a  moditt*,  «r 
deviser  of  new  fashions  in  female  apparel. 

«  And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort ! — ]  These  words  are  eoultcd 
in  the  folio. 


ACT  II.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  I. 


Before^  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round ! 

Db8.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me*  of  my  lord  ? 

Cab.  He  is  not  yet  arriv'd ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he  'b  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Des,  O,  but  I  fear, — ^How  lost  you  company  ? 

Cas.  The  great  contention  of  thef  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship : — but  hark  !  a  sail ! 

[Cry  toUhouty  A  sail !  a  sail !  Then  gun$  heard, 

2  Gbnt.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel; 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cab.  See  for  the  news. — 

\_JSxit  Gentleman. 
Good     ancient,     you    are    welcome; — ^welcome, 
mistress : —  {^To  Emilia. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners ;  't  is  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  tins  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

^Kissing  her. 

Iaqo,  Bir,i  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her 
lips 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me. 
Yon  'd  have  enough. 

Diss.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

LiGO.  In  faith,  too  much ; 
I  find  it  still,  when  I  have  liBt§  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant, 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart. 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Emil.  You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

Iago.  Come  on,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures  out 
of  doors,  II 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players   in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in 
your  beds.* 

Deb.  O,  fye  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 

Iaoo.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk, 
Yon  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

Iago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Deb.  What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 
shouldst  praise  me  ? 

Iaoo.  O,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.^ 

Deb.  Come  on,   assay — There's  one  gone  to 
the  harbour  ? 


(•)  Pirst  folio  omits,  me.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  the. 

(t)  First  folio,  For.  (§)  First  folio,  leave. 

(11)  nrst  folio,  doore, 

m  —  and  housewives,  &c.]  Puttenham,  in  "The  Arte  of  English 
Poesie,"  has  something  resembling  this ;  "—  we  limit  the  comely 
part  of  a  woman  to  consist  in  foure  points,  that  is  to  be  a  shrewe 
m  the  kitchen,  a  saint  in  the  church,  an  angell  at  the  board,  and 
an  ape  in  the  twd,"  &c. 

b  —  critical.]  Cfnieal,  eeneoriotu. 

e  —  »«•  hlaekHeu  fit.]  The  quarto  1622  reads,— "her  blackness 
kii,"  perhaps  for  the  better.    See  note  (c),  p.  70,  Vol.  I. 

A  —  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  miUice  itself!]  Did 
cOTifidently  provoke  the  accusation  of  malice  itself.  To  **  put 
on  "  in  the  tense  of  to  incite,  to  provoke,  occurs  also  in  "  Macbeth," 


Iago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. — 
Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

Iago.  I  am  about  it;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  fiim  frisse, — 
It    plucks  out  brains  and   all :    but  my   Muse 

labours. 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness  and  wit. 
The  one 's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Db8.  Well  prais'd  !     How  if  she  be  black  and 
witty? 

Iago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 
She'll  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit.° 

Diss.  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil.  How  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

Iago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair ; 
For  even  her  folly  helped  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make 
fools  laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise 
hast  thou  for  her  that 's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

Iago.  There 's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  there- 
unto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Des,  O,  heavy  ignorance ! — thou  praisest  the 
worst  best.  But  what  praise  couldst  thou  bestow 
on  a  deserving  woman  indeed, — one  that,  in  the 
authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch 
of  very  malice  itself  ?  * 

Iago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  h«-  wish,  and  yet  said, — Now  I  may  ; 
She  that,  being  anger'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly ; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail. 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ;  ' 
She    that  could   think,   and   ne'er    disclose  her 

mind; 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind ;' 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wights  were, — 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

Iago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des.  O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  ! — 
Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy 
husband. — How  say  you,  Cassio?  is  he  not  a  most 
pro&ne  and  liberal'  counsellor  ?  ^ 


Act  IV.  So.  3,— 


" the  po"wer8  above 

Put  on  their  instruments." 


Shakespeare  may  have  been  thinking  on  a  passage  in  Occland's 
EUzabethay\5%2:— 


<i 


Sicut  ab  Invidi&laudem  decusque  pararet." 


«  To  change  the  cod*s  head  for  the  salmon's  tail;]  That  is,  says 
Steevens,  to  exchange  a  delicacy  for  coarser  fare. 

f  See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind;]  This  line  is  want- 
ing in  the  earlier  quarto. 

ff  —  liberal — ]  Lictntiou*. 

h  »  counsellor?]  TheobaJd  prints,  ^* — cenmrer." 
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Cas.  He  Bpeaks  tionio,  madam  ;  you  may  Klisb 
him  wore  in  tbo  solJiur  thao  in  the  Bcliolar. 

Iaoo.  [A>i(le.]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm  : 
ay,  well  aaid, — wbiaper :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this 
will  I  eiisDore  as  frrcat  a  fly  aa  Cassio.  Aj,  smile 
upon  her,  do ;  I  will  gyve*  thee  ia  thine  own  court- 
ship. You  say  true;  'tis  so,  indued:  if  Buch 
tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutcnnntry, 
it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three 


fingers  so  eft,  which  dow  again  you  ore  most  apt 
to  play  the  sir^  in.  Very  good  !  well  kiiiS4.-d  !  an 
excellent  courtesy!  'tis  so,  indeed.  Vet  agsin 
your  fingers  to  your  lips  ?  would,  they  were  clyster- 
pipes  for  your  sake  ! — {Trumpet  unthout.]  The 
Moor  !  I  know  bis  trumpet. 

Cas.  'T  is  truly  so. 

Deb.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cab.  Lo,  where  he  comes  1 

>  — Mtiir— ]  Tb*  eoariifr.  or  falltiU. 


ACT  II.] 


OTHELLO. 


fsCSNE  T. 


Enter  Otheixo,  and  Attendants, 


0th.  O,  my  fair  warrior  !  ■ 

Dks<.  My  dear  Othello  ! 

Oth-  It  giTes  me  wonder  great  as  my  content, 
To  see  yoa  here  before  me.     O,  my  soul's  joy  ! 
]f  af^er  every  tempest  oome  such  calms, 
May   the    winds   blow    till    they   have   waken'd 

death ! 
Atid  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olvmpus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell 's  from  heaven  !     If  it  were  now  to  die, 
T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 
Mv  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
l*hat  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Dks.  The  heavens  forbid 

But  that  onr  loves  and  comforts  should  increase, 
Kven  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

Oth.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  ! — 

1  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content ; 
It  stops  me  here ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be 

[Kissing  her. 
That  e^er  our  hearts  shall  make ! 

Iaoo.  [AgideJ]  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  ! 
But  I  'U  set^  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music. 
As  honest  as  I  am. 

Oth.  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends ;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drown'd. 
How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? — 
Honey,  you  shall  bo  well  desir'd  in  Cyprus ; 
1  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.     O,  my 

sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers : 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Desdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Rxeurvt  Oth.  Des.  and  Attend. 

Iaoo.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  har- 
bour. Come  hither.*  If  thou  he'st  valiant, — as, 
they  say,  base  men  being  in  love  have  then  a 
ndnlity  in  their  natures  more  than  is  native  to 
them, — list  me.     The  lieutenant  to-night  watches 


(•)  First  folio,  ihither. 

»  O,  wni  fair  warrior!]  "This  phrase  was  introdneed  hy  our 
copirrs  of  the  French  Sonnetteeri.  Ronsard  frequently  calls  his 
■iMtjeftses  gmerrierea;  and  Soutbem,  his  imitator,  is  not  less  pro- 
digal af  the  .-ame  appellation.    Thus,  in  his  fifih  Sonnet, — 

*  And,  my  worrier ^  my  light  shines  in  thy  fayre  eyes.' 

Again  in  bis  sixth  Sonnet  he  uses  it  tKice,— 

*  I  am  not,  my  cruell  irarriff-,  the  Thebain/  &e. 


on  the  court  of  guard: — first,  I  must  tell  thee 
this — Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  !  why,  't  is  not  possible. 

Iago.  Lay  thy  finger  thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be 
instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies:  and  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating?*  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  have 
to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be, — againf 
to  infiame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite, — 
loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in  : 
now,  for  want  of  these  requii'ed  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor ; 
very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her 
to  some  second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted, — 
as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position, — 
who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune 
as  Cassio  does  ? — a  '  knave  yotj  voluble  ;  *  no 
further  conscionable  than  in  putting  oh  the  mere 
form  of  civil  and  humane  seeming,  fur  the  bettor 
compassing  j:  of  his  salt  and  most  hidden-loose 
affection  ?  why,  none ;  why,  none :  a  slipper  and 
subtle  knave ;  a  finder  of  occasions ;  that  has  an 
oye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though 
true  advantage  never  present  itself:  a  devilish 
knave !  Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young, 
and  hath  all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly 
and  green  minds  look  after :  a  pestilent-complete 
knave  ;  and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her;  she  is  full 
of  most  blessed  condition.^ 

Iago.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks 
is  made  of  grapes :  if  she  had  been  blesseii,  she 
would  never  have  loved  the  Moor:  blessed  pudding! 
Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand  ?  didst  not  mark  that  ? 

Rod.  Yes,    that  I  did;    but    that    was    but 
courtesy. 

Iago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand !  an  index  and 
obscure®  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that 
their  breaths  embraced  together.  Villanous 
thoughts,  Roderigo  I  ^lien  these  mutualities  §  so 
marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the  master 
and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate    conclusion. 


(•)  First  folio,  To  lore  him  still,  &c.     (t)  First  folio,  a  game. 
it)  First  folio,  eompau,  (§)  First  foliOp  mulabilitiee, 

'  I  came  not,  my  worrier,  of  the  blood  Lfdain,'  ftc.** 

STXxvairs. 

b  —  set  down  the  pffgs—}  Pope  causelessly  changed  this  to 
**  —  let  down  the  pegs,"  &c. 

e  —  voluble;]  Not  fluent  in  speech,  as  the  word  now  imports, 
hutjickle,  inconstant. 

d  —  condition.]  That  is,  ditpotition,  qualWea  of  mind. 

©  — ^_obscure  pro/o^tM — J  Query,  "  o6iedr«  prologue — *1 
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ACT   II.] 


OTHELLO. 


[8C£2f  K  m. 


Pish ! — ^But,  sir,  be  you  ruled  bj  me :  I  have 
brought  you  from  Venice,  Watch  you  to-night ; 
for  the  command,  I  '11  lay 't  upon  you : — Cassio 
knows  you  not: — I'll  not  be  far  from  you:  do 
you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by 
speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline,  or 
from  what  other  course*  you  please,  which  the 
time  shall  more  favourably  minister. 

KoD.  Well. 

Iago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in 
choler,  and  haply**  may  strike  at  you:  provoke 
him,  that  he  may ;  for  even  out  of  that  will  I  cause 
these  of  Cyprus  to  mutuiy ;  whose  qualification  ® 
shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again,  but  by  the 
displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have  a 
shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the  means  I 
shall  then  have  to  prefer  them ;  and  the  impedi- 
ment most  profitably  removed,  without  the  which 
there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I*  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity. 

Iaoo.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaiies  ashore. 
Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu.  ^ExiL 

Iago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,   I  do  well  be- 
lieve it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  't  is  apt,  and  of  great  credit : 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant-loving,  noble  nature ; 
And  I  dare  think  he  '11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now,  I  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust, — ^though  peradventure 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin, — 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul. 
Till  I  am  even'd  with  him,  wife  for  wife ; 
Or,  fuling  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash**  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash  • 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I  'U  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rankf  garb, — 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too : — 


(•)  First  folio,  if  you. 


(t)  Pint  folio,  riyAi. 


»  —  what  other  course — ]  Mr.  Collier  credits  his  annotator  with 
the  alteration  of  "  course"  to  eaute;  but  ** cause "  is  the  reading 
of  the  1622  quarto. 

b  —  and  haply  may  strike  at  you :  &c.]  The  quartos  read, — 
"  —  and  haply  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you,"  &c. 

e  —  whose  qualification — ]  Whose  temperament,  craHt. 

d  If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,—]  The  1622  quarto  reads,— 

"  If  this  poore  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  crush,"  &c. 
The  folio  1623  and  the  quarto  1630  have,— 

••  If  this  poore  Trash  of  Venice,  whome  I  trace,"  &c. 
Warburton  prints,  **braeh  of  Venice"  for  trash  of  Venice,  an 
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Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  asa. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madness.     'T  is  here,  but  yet  confiis'd : 
Knavery's  plain  face  b  never  seen  till  os'd  [ExiL 


SCENE  11.—^  Street; 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  prodamatum  ;  People 

fMowing. 

Heb.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived,  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  hiniself  into  triumph ; 
some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires,  each  man 
to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction*  leads  him; 
for,  besides  these  beneficial  news,  it  is  the  celebn- 
tion  of  his  nuptial: — so  much  was  his  pkasore 
should  be  proclaimed.  AH  offices'  are  open ;  and 
there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting  from  this  pica^t 
hour  of  five  till  the  bell  have  told  eleven.  Heaven  t 
bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general, 
Othello !  \Exxmt 


SCENE  ni— ^  Hall  in  the  CaOk. 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  cmd 

Attendants. 

Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 

Ca6.  Iago  hath  direction  what  to  do ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to 't.  • 

Oth.  Iago  is  most  honeat. 

Michael,  good  night :  to-morrow  with  your  earliest 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you. — Come,  my  dear 

love, — 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

[Adde  to  DssDKMONi. 
That  profit 's  yet  to  come  'tween  me  and  jcwl — 
Good  night.        [Examt  Oth.  Dbs.  and  AttouL 

(•)  First  folio,  addition.  (t)  First  folio  omits.  Hi 

emendation  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe,  allhoofh 

that  "  tra»h  of  Venice  "  Is  a  vitiation  of  what  the  poet  wrote. 

e  — wAom  I  trash—]  The  folio  has  "  — «ro«;"  bnt-*IM 
signifying  to  clog  ixt  impede,  is  surely  the  genuine  vnd.  See 
(f),  p.  8. 

i  AUotlicta  are  open;}  The  apartments  in  a  great  estrthth- 
roent,  where  the  refteshments  were  prepared  or  dtstribated. 
anciently  known   as  ofieet:   thus,  as  quoted   by   If  ~ 
«  Timon  of  Athens,"  Act  II.  Sc.  S,~ 

"  When  all  our  ojficee  have  been  oppmes'd 
With  riotous  feeders." 


ACT  U.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SC£N£  Til 


Enter  Iago. 


Cas.  Welcome,  Iago ;  we  must  to  the  watch. 

Iago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  't  is  not  yet 
ten  o'  the  clock.  Our  general  cast*  us  thus  early 
for  the  lore  of  his  D^emona;  who  let  us  not 
thereibre  hlame :  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the 
night  with  her ;  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cas.  She 's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

Iago.  And,  I  '11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  she's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

Iago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it 
sounds  a  parley  of*  provocation. 

Cab.  An  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  right 
modest. 

Iago.  And  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an 
alarum  to  love  ? 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

Iago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets !  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  here 
without  are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  gallants  that  would 
fiun  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  black 
OtheUo. 

Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  Iago;  I  have  very 
poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking:  I  could 
well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom 
of  enterfaunment. 

Iago.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  but  one  cup : 
111  drink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what 
innovation  it. makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with 
any  more. 

LiGO.  What,  man  I  't  is  a  night  of  revels :  the 
gallants  desire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

Iago.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them 
in. 

Cas.  I  'U  do 't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.  \_Exit, 

Iago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
He  11  be  as  friU  of  quan-el  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.     Now,  my  sick  fool 

Boderigo, 
Whom  love  has  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep ;  and  he 's  to  watch : 
Three  ladsf  of  Cyprus, — noble-swelling  spirits, 
That  bold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance, 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle, — 
Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups. 


(•)  First  folio,  to. 
cast  tu — ]  Dismiised  us. 


(t)  First  folio,  else. 


And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards, 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle  : — but  here  they  come : 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 


Re-enter  Cassio,  followed  hy  Montano,  Gentle- 
men, and  Servants  vtUh  toine, 

9 

Cas.  'Fore  God,*  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

MoN.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  soldier. 

Iago.  Some  wine,  ho ! 

[Sings.]     And  let  me  the  canakin  clinky  clink  ; 
And  lei  me  ike  canakin  clink  : 
A  soldier^ s  a  man ; 
0,  man^B  life '«  btU  a  span  ; 
Why,  then,  let  a  soldier  dnnk. 

Some  wine,  boys ! 

Cas.  Tore  God,*  an  excellent  song. 

Iago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  indeed 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your 
Gt3rman,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — 
Drink,  ho  1 — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  f  in  his 
drinking  ? 

Iago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow 
your  Almain  ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit, 
ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled.(l) 

Cas.  To  ^e  health  of  our  general ! 

MoN.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;  and  I  '11  do  you 
justice. 

Iago.  O,  sweet  England ! 

King  Stephen  wast  «  worthy  /)€ar, 
His  breeches  cost  him  hut  a  crown  ; 

He  held  them,  sixpence  cUl  too  dear, 
With  that  he  calTd  the  tailor  lown. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown. 
And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree  : 

^Tis  prids  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
27ien§  take  thine  \\  auld  cloak  about  theeA^) 

Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cab.  Wliy  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
the  other. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  't  again  ? 

Cas.  No;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of 
his  place  that  does  those  things. — Well, — God 's  * 


(•)  First  folio,  heaven.  (f )  First  folio,  exquuite. 

{%)  First  folio  inserU,  and.        ($)  First  folio,  and. 

(H)  First  folio,  My. 
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nbovc  all ;  anJ  there  be  eouls  mimt  be  saved,  anJ 
there  be  aouts  must  not  be  wived/ 

Iago.  It 's  true,  good  licuteuaDt. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the 
general,  nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be 

Taoo.  And  Eo  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me; 
tlie  lieutenant  U  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient 
Let  'a  have  uo  more  of  tliia  ;  let  'a  to  our  affaire, 
— Forgive  us  our  Bins ! — Gentlemen,  let's  look  to 
our  busiucaa.  Do  not  tliink,  gentlemen,  I  am 
drunk  :  this  is  my  ancient ; — this  is  my  right  baud, 
and  this  is  my  left : —  I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can 
eland  well  enougb,  and  I  speak  welt  enough. 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well,  then:  you  must  not  think, 
thfn,  that  I  am  drunk.  [^I'it. 

MoN.  To  the  platform,  masters;  come,  let's 
set  tl.e  watch. 

Iaoo.  Yoa  ace  this  follow  that  is  gone  before ; — 
He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  aland  by  Ca^aar 
And  give  direction  :  and  do  but  seo  his  vice ; 
T  ia  to  bis  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other :  't  is  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 

tw  taved.)    Thli  clsuic  li 


1*  1U2  quul 


1..] 


uud  lh<  clock,  In 


On  sonic  odd  time  of  his  infirmity. 
Will  shake  this  island. 

MoN.  But  is  he  often  tlitis? 

Iaqo.  'Tisevermore  the*  jirologiie  tohisslcfp: 
He  'II  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,'' 
If  driuk  rock  not  his  cra<He. 

MoN.  It  were  well 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it, 
Perhaps  he  sees  it  not ;   or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Caauio, 
And  looks  not  on  bia  evils :  is  not  this  true  ? 

EtiUt  Hodkbioo. 

Iago.  [AiiJe  to  Kim.']  How  now,  Bodcrigo? 
I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go. 

[Exit  RoDKBWo. 

MoN,  And  't  is  gi-eat  pity  that  the  noble  Muor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  Eecood 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmilj  : 
It  were  an  honest  action  to  say  so 
To  the  Moor. 

Iaoo.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island  : 

I  do  love  Casuo  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  euro  him  of  this  evil. — But,  haA  !  what  DoieeT 
[Cry  vnOtoat, — Help!  help!' 

(■)  FInt  ft>lb,Ui. 
othnandt.  tta  InmtT-roar  boun,  unim  Iw  hiTi  driat. 
<  Crt  BfMoar.— llfif  T  hclpl]     Thli  lUfi  dincUoii  U  twat 


ACT   II.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scEsrx  III. 


Re-enter  Cassio,  purming  Kodbeigo, 

Cab.  You  rogue !  you  rascal ! 
Mojr.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant? 

Cas.  a  knave  teach  me  my  duty  ! 
I  Ml  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 
Rod.  Beat  me ! 
Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Rodkhigo. 
MoN.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ; 

[Staying  him. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  bold  your  hand. 

Cas.  Let  me  go,  sir. 

Or  I  '11  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 
MoN.  Come,  come,  you  're  drunk. 

Cab.  Drunk!  [They JiglU.'' 

Iaoo.  Away,    I    say!    go   out,   and    cry — a 
miUiny  I 

[Aside  to  Rod.  who  goes  otU. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen ; — 
Help,  ho ! — ^Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir, — * 
Help,  masters ! — ^Here  's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  ! 

[Bell  rings. 
Who 's  tliat  which  rings  the  bell  ? — Diablo,  ho  ! 
The  town  will  rise :  God's  will,t  lieutenant,  hold  ! 
You  will  be  sham'd:^  for  ever. 

Re-enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

AloN.  Zound8,§  I  bleed  still  !  I  am  hurt  to  the 
death. —  [He  faints,^ 

Oth.  Hold,  for  your  lives! 

Iaoo.  Hold,  ho  !  Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, 
— gentlemen , — 
Have  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ?  * 
Hold  !  the  general  speaks  to  you ;  hold,  for  shame  ! 

Oth.  Why,  how  now,  ho  !  from  whence  ariscth 
this? 
Are  we  tum'd  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  atirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion. — 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell !  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — What  is  the  matter,  mas- 
ters?— 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving, 
Spesky  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  iir. 
(t)  FinttoHOjOiham'd. 


H)  PirstfoHo.  Pie,Jtt. 

((}  First  folio  omiu,  Zounds, 


*  T7k^  JUfhtJ]    The  toMo  o-nits  this  direction. 

^  He  faiHU.]  This  direction  is  only  fnven  in  the  quarto  of 
1634.  Ttie  folio  instead  of  it  adds  to  Montano's  speech,  not  as  a 
stage  direction,  the  word^,  "  He  diss." 

e  —  ali  sense  of  pla^  and  dutf?]  The  old  copies  by  mUtakd 
transpose  the  words,  **  sense  of  place,"  and  read,  '*  place    of 

•ense."  *e. 

4  —  peeTish  odds;]    ffead»tronff,  or  perverse  quarrel. 


Iaoo.  I  do  not  know: — ^friends  all  but  now, 
even  now, 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Devesting  them  for  bed ;  and  then,  but  now 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  ^  odds ; 
And  would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Those  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it ! 

Oth.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  arc  thus 
forgot  ? 

Cab.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  cannot  speak. 

Oth.  WorUiy  Montano,  you  were  wont*  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censiu^ :  what 's  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  *  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  't. 

MoN.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger  ; 
Your  oflScer,  lago,  can  inform  you, — 
^liile  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends 

me, — 
Of  all  that  I  do  know :  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  tliis  night ; 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometimes  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin 
When  violence  assails  us. 

Oth.  Now,  by  heaven. 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule  ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied,' 
Assays  to  lead  the  way  !  If  I  once  stir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence. 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth. 
Shall  lose  me. — What !  in  a  town  of  war, 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear. 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety  ? ' 
'Tis  monstrous. — lago,  who  began  't? 

MoN.  If,  partially  affin'd,"*  or  leagu'dt  in  office, 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

Iaoo.  Touch  me  not  so  near : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth, 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio  ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 


(•)  First  folio  InserU,  to. 


(t)  Old  copies,  league. 


•  —  spend  your  rich  opinion — ]  Squander  your  valued  estimation.  • 

f  —  coUied, — ]  To  colly  means,  literally,  to  blacken,  to  «mW, 
and  fi(nirKtively,  to  darken  or  obscure.  The  expression  in  the 
text  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson's  *'  Poetaster,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  -••  Nor 
thou  hast  not  eollied  thy  face  enou^rh,  stinkard." 

g  —  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety !)  Such  is  the  lection  of 
the  old  copies ;  the  usual  reading,  however,  is  that  proposed  by 
Tlieobald,— "  the  court  of  guard  and  nafety." 

l>  If,  partially  affln'd,— ]    If,  being  bound  by  partialittf. 
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ACT   II.] 


OTHELLO. 


LSCEHE  III. 


Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — This  it  is,  general : 

Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech, 

There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help ; 

And  Cassio  following  him  with  determined  sword, 

To  execute  upon  him.     Sir,  this  gentleman 

Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause ; 

Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 

Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 

The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot, 

Outran  my  purpose ;  and  I  retum'd  the  rather 

For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 

And  Cassio  high  in  oath ;  which,  till  to-night, 

I  ne'er  might  say  before.     ^Tien  I  came  back, 

(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  close  together, 

At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were 

When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 

More  of  this  matter  cannot  I  report : — 

But  men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget : — 

Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, — 

As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that'wish  them  best, — 

Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  receiv'd 

Fro!)i  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity, 

Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

0th.  I  know,  lago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio. — Cassio,  I  love  thee ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 


Re-enUr  Dasdemona  attended. 

Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up ! — 
I  '11  make  thee  an  example. 

Db8.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

0th.  All 's  well  now,  sweeting ;  * 

Come  away  to  bed. — Sir,  for  your  hurts, 
Myself  will  be  your  surgeon :  lead  him  off. 

[To  Montano,  who  is  led  off, 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted. — 
Come,  Desdemona  :  't  is  the  soldiers'  life 
To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Iago  and  Cassio. 

Iago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Cas.  Eeputation,  reputation,  reputation  !  O,  I 
have  lost  my  reputation  !  I  have  lost  the  immortal 
part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — My 
i-eputation,  Iago,  my  reputation ! 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I*  thought  you 
had  received  some  bodily  wound;   there  is  more 

(*)  First  folio  foserts,  had. 

A  All's  well  now,  sweeting;]  In  the  folio,  Desdemona's  question 
and  the  response  run  thus  : — 

*'  Des.  What  is  the  matter  (Deere  f) 
OMe.  All's  weU  Sweeting." 

^  — U>  affiri^ht  an  imperious  lion:}  Should  we  not  read,—"  to 
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sense  in  that  than  in  reputation.  EeputaticMi  is  an 
idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  without 
merit,  and  lost  without  deserving :  you  have  lost  so 
reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such 
a  loser.  What,  man !  tliere  are*  ways  to  recover 
the  general  again :  you  are  but  now  cast  in  ins 
mood,  a  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice ; 
even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenoeless  dog  to 
affright^  an  imperious  lion  :  sue  to  him  again, and 
he 's  yours. 

Cas.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  tbad  to 
deceive  so  good  a  commander  with  so  slight,  so 
drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drank? 
and  speak  parrot?  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ?  swear? 
and  discourse  fustian  wi^  one's  own  shadow?' — 0, 
thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name 
to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  devil ! 

Iago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
sword  ?  What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cas.  I  know  not 

Iago.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Cab.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly  ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — 0, 
God,t  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should, 
with  joy,  pleasance,  revel,  and  applause^  transform 
ourselves  into  beasts ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough: 
how  came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cas.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  Drunkenness,  to 
give  place  to  the  devil  Wrath :  one  unperfectness 
shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise 
myself. 

Iago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler :  as 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this 
country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not 
befallen ;  but,  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your 
own  good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again, — he 
shall  tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard !  Had  I  as  many 
mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them 
all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool, 
and  presently  a  beast !  O,  strange ! — Every  in- 
ordinate cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  t 
devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  used ;  exdum  no 
more  against  it.  And,  good  heutenant,  I  think 
you  think  I  love  you. 

Cab.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drank  ! 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living  may  be  drank  at 
some:{:  time,  man.   I  '11  tell  you  what  you  shafl  do. 

(*)  First  folio  inserts,  more.  (t)  First  folio  omita,  Gerf. 

(t)  Fintto&o,aHme. 

appease  an  imperious  lion : "? 

c  Drunk  t  and  speak  panott  and  squabble  f  svagser?  twtv! 
and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  sbadowt— J  Thisia  all  waal- 
ing  in  the  1622  quaito. 


Our  general's  irife  is  now  the  general ; — I  may 
Mj  so  in  this  respect,  far  that  he  bath  devoid 
and  giren  up  himself  to  the  contemplation, — 
mark, — and  denotement*  of  her  parts  and  graces; 
— confess  yourself  freely  to  her;  importune  her 
help  to  pat  you  in  your  place  again :  she  ia  of 
M  free,  BO  kind,  bo  apt,  80  blessed  a  disposition, 
she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do 
more  than  she  is  requested.  This  broken  joint 
between  you  and  her  husband  entreat  her  to 
splinter,  and,  my  fortunes  agiunst  any  lay  worth 
naming,  this  crack  of  your  lore  shall  grow 
stronger  than  it  was  before. 

Cas.  Yon  adfiae  me  well. 

Iaso.  I  proteat,  in  the  sbcerity  of  lore  and 
booest  kindness, 

Ca8.  I  think  it  freely;  and  betimes  in  the 
morning  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona 
to  ondertake  for  me :  I  am  desperate  of  my 
brtones  if  they  check  me  herc.f 

C\0}ittit,inaltmml.    Cnrrectid  b;  Thcobdd. 
{tJFint  folio  omili,*™ 
•  PratBU— ]    Thlicanlnniniofpnthillili.M&ruwckiiov, 


Iaoo.  You   are   >a   the   right.      Good   night, 
lieutenant ;  I  must  to  the  walch. 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  lago.     {^ExU  Cabsio. 

Iaqo.  And  what 's  he,  then,  that  says  I  play  the 
villain? 
When  this  advice  b  fi^e  I  give  and  honest, 
Frobal  *  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?     For  't  is  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honcet  suit :   she  'a  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.     And  then  for  her 
To   win    the    Moor,— were 't  •  to    renounce    his 

baptism. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
Hia  soul  is  eo  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,'  do  what  she  list. 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  h'lB  weak  function.     How  am  I,  then,   a 

To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 


Directly  to  liU  good  ?     Divinity  of  hell  1 
A^'bcii  dcvila  will  the  blackest  sinii  put  on.' 
They  do  suggest''  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
Afl  I  do  now :  for  whiles  tins  honest  Tool 
I'lies  Deademona  to  repair  his  fortune^,* 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I  'II  pour  this  pestilence  inio  his  oar, — 
That  she  repenis  him  for  her  body's  lust ; 
And  by  how  much  she  strives  lo  do  him  good, 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. — 

Enter  RoDKtiioo. 

How  now,  Rodcrigo ! 
Rod,  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chose,  not  like  a 
hound  tliat  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry. 
My  money  is  almost  sjient :  1  have  been  to-niglit 
exceedingly  well  cudgelled  ;  and  I  think  Ihc  iHsue 
will  be — I  shall  have  so  much  eiperience  for  my 
pains  ;°  and  so,  "ilh  no  money  at  all,  and  a  little 
more  wit,  return  again  to  Venice. 


Iago.  How    poor    arc    they    that   have  tn* 
patience ! 
What  wonnd  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees? 
Thou  kuow'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  b;  wicth- 

And  wit  dep.'nih  on  dilatory  time. 

Does  't  not  go  well  ?  Cassio  hath  beaten  lh(*, 

And   tliou,    by   that   small    hurt,    bust   cuhiu'd 

Though  other  things  grow  fair  agiuast  the  !Un, 
I'et  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  rijx-. 
Content    thyself    awhile, — By  the    mas.^,*  't  ■> 

morning ; 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short.— 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 
Away,  I  say  ;  thou  slinit  know  more  hereafter; 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.  [£zx'i  Rod.]  Two  ihingswo 

to  be  done, — 
My  wife  must  move  for' Cassio  to  her  mistrew, 
I  'II  set  her  on ; 

Atyselftbet  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  fiad 
Soliciting  hi«  wife  : — ay,  that 's  the  way  ; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.         [Exit. 


SCENE  l.-^The  same.     Be/ore  the  Castle. 


Enter  Casbio,  and  some  MuaiciunB. 

Cas.  Masten,  play  here, — I  will  content  jour 

Stnaething  that's  brief;    and  bid  good-morron, 
general.  \_Mu»ic. 


Enter  Clown. 


Clo.  "Why,    masters,    have  your  instruments 
been  in  Naples,  that  they  apeak  i'  the  nose  thus  ? 
1  Uus.  How,  ^r,  how  I 


Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  wind-instrumeQts? 

1  Mus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clo.  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tul. 

1  Mrs.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind-instrument 
that  I  know.  Sut,  masters,  here's  money  for 
you ;  and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that 
he  desires  you,  of  all  loves,'  to  make  no  more 
noise  with  it, 

1  >lvs.  Well,  sir,  wc  will  not 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  muuc  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to 't  agun :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

1  Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

NEghl'i  nmm,"  Act  II.  Sc.  t;  md  icliich  Ihe  folio  rcadlni.  "fur 


ACT  III.] 


OTHELLO, 


[acEBM  in. 


Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
I  'U  away :  go  ;  vanish  into  air ;  away  ! 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Cab.  Dost  thou  hear,  my*  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I 
hear  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There's 
a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife  ^  be  stirring,  tell 
her  there's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour 
of  speech  :  wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir :  if  she  will  stir  hither, 
I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her. 

Cas.  Do,  good  my  friend,* 


[ExU  Clown. 


Enter  I  ago. 


In  happy  time,  lago. 

Iago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  ? 

Cas.  WTiy,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  Iago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife :  my  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

Iaoo.  I  '11  send  her  to  you  presently  ; 

And  I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  convex*se  and  business 
May  be  more  free. 

Cas.  I  humbly  thank  you  for 't.  [Exit  Iago.] 
I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest.** 


Enter  Eiulia, 

Emil.  Good   morrow,  good  lieutenant:   I  am 
sorry 
For  your  displeasure ;  but  all  will  sure  be  well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it. 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly:  the  Moor  replies. 
That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity,  and  that  in  wholesome  wisdom 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you  ;  but  he  protests  he 

loves  you, 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings, 
To  take  the  saf  st  occasion  by  the  front  * 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cab.  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discom*se 
With  Desdemou  alone. 


•  J>o§t  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend?]  So  the  quartos ;  the  folio 
re«da,  "  Dost  thou  heare  me,  mine  honest  Ariend  t " 

b  —  that  attends  the  genet  al's  wife,  See.}  This  is  according  to 
the  quartos ;  the  folio  has,  "  that  attends  the  Oenerall,"  frc. 

A  Do,  good  my  Mend.]    The  folio  omits  this  hemistich. 

4  1  never  knew 

A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest.] 
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Emil.  Pray  j-ou,  come  in ; 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  to  yon. 

[Exeuni. 


SCENE  II.— A  Boom  in  the  CfuOe. 
Enter  Othkllo,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  Iago,  to  the  pilot; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  senate: 
That  done, — I  will  be  walking  on  the  works, — 
Bepair  there  to  me. 

Iago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I 'D  del 

0th.  This  fortification,  gentlemen, — shall  we 

see't? 
Gent,  We  11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[Exemi, 


SCENE  lll.—TJte  Garden  of  the  CastU. 
Enter  Dbsdehona,  Cassio,  and  Emeua. 

Deb.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  wiD  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 

Emil.  Good  madam,  do;  I  warrant  it  grievei 
my  husband, 
As  if  the  cause  were  his. 

Des.  O,    that's    an    honest   fellow. — Do  not 
doubt,  Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam. 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Casao, 
He 's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant. 

Des,  I  know  't, — ^I  thank  you.    You  do  love 
my  lord : 
You  have  known  him  long;    and  be  yon  well 

assur'd 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  ferther  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long, 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet, 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance,* 


(•)  First  folio,  circu 

As  Iago  from  various  passages  is  known  to  be  a  Ycnetisa.  aad  as 
he  calls  the  lieutenant  <•  A  Florentine"  at  the  optoiag  of  the 
play,  Cassio  is  supposed  to  mean  that  he  never  expeikaeti  mm* 
kindness  and  honesty  even  in  one  of  his  own  eonntrynieo. 
«  To  take  the  saTst  occasion  by  the  ftt>m— 1  A  line  tot 
in  the  folio. 


That,  I  being  abseot,  and  m^  place  supplied, 
Mj  general  will  forget  my  love  and  Bervice. 

Dsa.  Do  not  doubt  that;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.     Ajgsure  thee, 
If  I  do  TOW  a  friendslup  I  '11  perform  it 
To  the  lost  article :  my  lord  shall  never  reet ; 
I'll  watch*  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience; 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 
I  *il  intermingle  eveiy  thing  he  does 
'Wi&i  Cassio's  suit :  therefore  be  merr^-,  Oassio, 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

"E""-    Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Cas.         Madam,  I  'II  take  my  leave. 

Dks.  Why,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cas.  Madam,  not  now  ;  I  am  very  ill  at  ease, 
VnSt  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Dks.  Well;  do  your  discredan.  [£xtf  Cashio. 


EnUr  Othkulo  and  Iaqo. 

Iaqo.  Ha  I  I  like  not  that. 

0th.  What  doBt  thou  say  1 

Iaqo.  Nothing,  my  lord:  or  if — I  know  not 

Ote.  Was  not  that  Gassto  parted  irom  my  wife? 

Iago.  Cassio,  my  lord  1     No,  sure,  I  canoot 
tbink  it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like, 
Seeing  you*  coming. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 

Db».  How  now,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  been  talkiug  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  laDguishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Oth.  Who  is 't  you  mean  ? 

Deb.  Why,  your  lieutenant,  Cassio.     Good  my 
lord, 


AOT   III.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SCIENE  III. 


If  I  have  any  grace  or  power  to  move  you, 
His  present  reconciliation  take  ; 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face  : 
I  pr'ythee  call  him  back. 

0th.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des.  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me, 
To  suffer  with  him.     Grood  love,  call  him  back. 

0th.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemon;  some  other 
time. 

Deb.  But  shall 't  be  shortly  ? 

0th.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper  ? 

0th.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner,  then  ? 

0th.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  ; 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  Tuesday 
mom ;  [morn  ; — 

On    Tuesday   noon,    or    night;    on  Wednesday 
I  pr'ythee  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days:  in  faith,  he's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, — 
Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  example 
Out  of  their*  best, — is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check.     When  shall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello  :  I  wonder  in  my  soul, 
WTiat  you  would  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mammering*  on.     What !  Michael 
Oassio,  [time. 

That  came  a-wooing  with  you ;  and  so  many  a 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in !     Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, — 

0th.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when 
he  will ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  ^Tiy>  this  is  not  a  boon  ; 

'T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm, 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person  :  nay,  when  I  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty,^ 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

0th.  I  will  deny  thee  nothing : 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no :  farewell,  my  lord. 


(*)  Old  text,  her. 

•  — mammering— ]  To  mammer  meant  to  hetitaU,  to  be  in 
doubt.  In  addition  to  the  example*  of  this  word  which  the  com- 
meiitaton  have  Riven,  the  following  passage  may  be  cited  flrom 
Dent's  "  Plain  Man's  Path-way  to  Heaven,  —"  They  bring  such 
simple  folke  as  we  are,  into  a  mammering.*' 

b  Jt  ekall  be  full  of  poixe  and  d%ficultjf,^]    The  folio  has,— 
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Oth.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona :  I  '11  come  to 

thee  strfught. 
Des.    Emilia,    come. — ^Be*   as   your  fencies 
teach  you ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient. 

[JSxUt  tpUh  EiiiUA. 
Oth.  Excellent  wretch !     Perdition  catch  my 
soul, 
But  I  do  love  thee !  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 
Iago.  My  noble  lord, — 
Oth.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago? 

I  AGO.  Did  Michael  Oassio,  when  youf  woo'd  my 
lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  why  dost  thou 

ask? 
Iaoo.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

Iago.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted 

with  her. 
Oth.  O,  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 
Iago.  Indeed ! 

Oth.  Indeed !    ay,    indeed  :—- discem'st    thou 
aught  in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

Iago.  Honest,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  Honest !  ay,  hoM$t. 

Iago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 
Oth.  What  dost  thou  think? 
Iago.  Think,  my  lord? 

Oth.  Think,  my  lord  !    By  heaven  he  echoes 
me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too   hideous  to  be   shown ! — ^Thou   dost  mean 

something : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  j:  now, — ^thou  lik'dst  not  that. 
When  Oassio  left  my  wife  :  what  didst  not  like  ? 
And,  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In§   my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedat. 

Indeed  ! 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.     If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought 

Iago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 
Oth.  I  think  thou  dost ; 

And,  for  I  know  thou  'rt  ftiU  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 
breath, 


(*)  The  quartos  insert,  t7. 
(t)  First  folio,  even. 


(t)  First  folio,**, 
(f)  First  folio,  O/. 


<«  --  and  difficult  weight,"  ftc,  which,  as  "  poise  **  idmiis  weiffht, 
is  apparently  an  error,  arising  probably  from  the  poet'«  hanac.  is 
the  first  instance,  written  both  potze  and  wtigki^  uncertain  whieh 
to  adopt,  and  afterwards  forgotten  to  cancel  the  discarded  wof^ 


Therefore  these  stops  of  tbine  friglit  me  the  more: 
For  Buch  things  in  s  false-dialojal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but  in  a  man  that 's  just, 
They  're  close  dilations,"  working  from  the  heart 
That  passion  cannot  rule.' 

Iaoo.  For  Michael  Casdo, 

I  dare  be  sworn  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

Otb.  I  think  so  too. 

Iago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem; 

Or  those  that  be  not,  would   the;  might  seem 

Oth.  Certain,  meit  tkmdd  he  vihat  they  stem. 
Iaoo.  Whj  then,  I  think  Cassio  's  an  honest 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this ; 
I  pr'ytbee  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings. 


As  thou  dost  ruminate ;    and   give  thy  worst  of 

dioughta, 
The  worst  of  words. 

Iaqo.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to.* 
Utter  my  thoughts  ?    Why,  say,  they  are  Tile  and 

Ah  where  'a  that  palace  wherebto  foiJ  things 
Sometimes   intrude   not?— who   has   a  breast   so 

But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 

Keep  leets  and  law-daja,  and  in  session  sit 

With  meditations  lawful  ?" 

Oth.  Tbou    dost  conspire  agmnst  thy  friend, 
lago. 

But  tome  uticl^uiJy  ftpprcbniioni 
K>ep  leeti  ind  iMw-itj;  and  In  tmlon  tit 
VlUh  midltnlloDi  Uahilr] 
Tht  leetlon  or  th«  quutoi ;  IIm  folig  hu,— 

"  -.^  Whu  ha'i  that  bnut  no  pure, 
Ttcrflri  nnckinl';  AppnhniiioDi 

Wlih  mailiutlani  InTfulI?^  ' 


ACT  If  I.] 


OTHELLO. 


[BCEKZ  III. 


If  thou  but  think'Bt  him  wrong'd,  and  maVst  his 

ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

I  AGO.  I  do  beseech  you, — 

Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As  I  confess  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft*  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not,) — that  your  wisdom 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits, 
Would   take   no  notice;    nor  build    yourself    a 

trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance : — 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  and  wisdom, 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Iago.  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash ;  't  is  something- 
nothing  ;  *  [thousands ; 
'Twas  mine,   'tis  his,   and   has  been  slave  to 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Kobs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. (1) 

0th.  By  heaven,t  I  'U  know  thy  thoughts  ! 

Iaoo.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your 
hand; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst 't  is  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha ! 

Iaoo.  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  Jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  mock  ^ 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :  that  cuckold  lives  in  bliss 
Who,  certun  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,   yet  doubts;   suspects,  yet  soundly® 
loves! 

0th.  O,  misery ! 

Iaoo.    Poor  and  content  is    rich,    and    rich 
enough ; 
But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter,*^ 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor : — 


(*)  First  folio,  of. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  Bjf  keaven. 


*  —  'tit  something-nothiog  ;]  This  is  invariably  printed, 
"sometliing,  nothing;"  but  ** something-nothing"  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  compound  epithets  to  which  our  old 
writers  were  so  partial,  and  of  which  the  plays  before  us  afford 
very  many  more  examples  than  have  ever  been  noted.  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  phrase  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  the  only  in- 
stance of  Its  use  we  have  met  with  being  the  following: — "  Before 
this  newes  was  stale  came  a  taile  of  freshe  salnmon  to  counter- 
mand it  with  certain  newes  of  a  something  noihingt  and  a  priest 
that  waa  neither  dead  nor  alive,  but  suspended  between  boUi.*'— 
A  Watch  Bayte  to  Spare  Provender,  &c.  &c.  4to.  1604.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  nearly  equivalent  to  the  expression,  neither 
here  nor  there, 

b  O,  beware,  my  lord,  of  Jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  n^ock 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :] 

For  "mock"  of  all  the  old  copies,  Hanmer  printed  make;  and  the 
question  what  is  the  meat  that  Jealousy  feeds  on  has  never  yet 
been  settled.  Some  affirm  it  to  be  Love ;  some,  Desdemona ;  some, 
p^ulum  nelotypiw.     Strange  that  It  should  have  occurred  to  no 
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Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why,  why  is  this  ? 

Think'st  thou  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy ; 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?    No  :  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is  once*  to  be  resolv'd.     Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate*  and  blownf  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.     'T  is  not  to  make  me 

jealous. 
To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  lovea  companj, 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  we]l;t 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.     No,  Iago ; 
I  '11  see  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy  I 

Iaoo.  I  am  glad  of  this  ;  for  now  I  shall  haTe 
reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me : — ^I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio ; 
Wear  your  eye§  thus, — not  jealous  nor  secure : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature. 
Out  of  self -bounty,  be  abus'd  ;  look  to 't : 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well ; 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands;  their  best 

conscience 
Is  not  to  leav't  undone,  but  keep't  unknown. 

0th.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

Iaoo.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you; 
And  when  she  seem'd  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks. 
She  lov'd  them  most. 

0th.  And  so  she  did. 

Iago.  Why,  go  to,  then ; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — ' 


(f )  First  folio,  hlowed. 
({)  First  folio, 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  once, 
it)  First  folio  omits,  well. 

one  that  the  meat  the  monster  mocks  (i.e.  seofs,  gihe*,  orrtfinMs,} 
while  he  feeds  on  it,  may  be  his  credulous  Tietlm,~that  thriee- 
wretched  mortal, — 

"  Who  dotes,  yet  doubts;  suspects,  yet  soundly  loves." 

e  —soundly  loves r\  So  the  folio,  in  suppoit  of  wfakh  Mr. 
Dyce  quotes  from  "  Henry  V."  Act  V.  8c.  2,— ••  O,  fair  Kslteriac, 
if  you  will  love  me  soundly  with  your  French  heart,**  te.  Tbe 
quartos  have, — "  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves; "  andafewmodsim 
editions  read,  '*  fondly  lores." 

d  But  riches  fineless  is  cw  poor  as  winter,—]  JMeto  JMsu, 
are  treasures  endless,  unnumbered.  Shakespeare  befon  ia  tkte 
play  uses  "  riches  "  as  a  singular, — 

*'  The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  ahore." 

«  —  exsufllicate— ]  This  word,  in  the  old  eopirs  spett  cxvlii- 
cate,  Dr.  Richardson  considers,  not  improbably,  *<a  mi^Mint  tx 
exsnifflate,  i.e.  ^fitUe,  or  efflaUd^  puffed  out,  and  caBsaqneaUyt 
exaggerated,  extravagant,"  frc. 

f  To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — }  The  teekaicBl 
term  to  see/,  which  has  been  before  explained,  wonM  lead  u  fe» 
suspect  the  poet  wrote,— "dote  as  htuak's,*' 


ACT  ni.] 


OTHKLLO. 


[BOSSE  III. 


He  thought 't  was  witchcraft : — ^but  I  am  mach  to 

blame; 
I  homblj  do  beseech  jou  of  joar  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  jou. 

Oth.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

Iago.  I  see    tins   hath  a  little  dash'd  jour 
spirits. 

Oth.  Not  a  jot^  not  a  jot. 

Iago.  I'  faith,*  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  what  \b  spoke 
Comes  firom  mjt  love; — ^but  I  do  see  you're 

moy'd : — 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion. 

Oth.  I  inll  not. 

Iago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  &J1  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not   at.*      Cassio's    my 

worthy  friend :- 
My  lord,  I  see  you  're  mov'd. 

Oth.  No,  not  much  mov'd : — 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest. 

Iago.  Long  liye  she  so !  and  long  live  you  to 
think  so! 

Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, — 

Iago.  Ay,  there 's  the  point : — ^as, — ^to  be  bold 
with  you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree. 
Whereto  we  see  in  all  ^ings  nature  tends  :-* 
Foh  !  one  may  smell  in  such,  a  will  most  rank. 
Fool  disproportions,  thoughts  unnatural, — 
But,  pai^on  me ;  I  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her ;  though  I  may  fear 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fidl  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And  happily  repent. 

Oth.  Farewell,  farewell : — 

If  more  thou  dost  perceiye,  let  me  know  more ; — 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe. — Leave  me,  Iago. 

Iago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry? — ^This  honest  crea- 
ture, doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 


(*)  Pint  folio,  Trmtt  me. 


(t)  Pint  foUo,  ffour. 


■  Aa  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.]  The  reading  of  the  quartos: 
the  folio  has, — "  which  my  thoughts  aim'd  not." 

k  _  bis  entertainment—]  His  re-instaUment.  "  BnUrtain- 
mtmi  was  the  military  term  for  the  admission  of  soldiers."— 

JOHVSOV. 

e  —  haggard,—]  In  faleoniy  this  term  was  often  applied  to  a 
wild,  unreclaimed  hawk;  one  accustomed  to  seek  its  own  prey. 

d  _  jesses—]  Short  thongs  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  hawk ; 
which  the  fslconer  twisted  round  Ids  hand  in  holding  her. 

•  I  'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune.] 
**  The  lUconers  always  let  fly  the  hawk  against  the  wind;  if  she 
flics  with  the  wind  hehind  her,  she  seldom  returns.  If  therefore 
a  hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed,  she  was  M  down  the 
windy  and  from  that  time  shifted  for  herself  and  prtped  ai  for- 
tmme/'^SoRMtoii, 


Iago.  IBetuming.']  My  lord,  I  would  I  might 
entreat  your  honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  farther ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
Although  't  is  fit  that  Oassio  have  his  place, — 
For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability, — 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold*  him  off  awhile. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means  : 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment^ 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean  time. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, — 
As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am, — 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

Oth.  Fear  not  my  government. 

Iago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [jExU, 

Oth.  This  fellow  's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit 
Of  himian  dealings.    If  I  do  prove  her  haggard,* 
Though  that  her  jesses^  were  my  dear  heart- 
strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  \rind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.*    Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  ;  or,  £»r  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years, — ^yet  that's  not  much ; — 
She's  gone ;  I  am  abus'd ;  and  my  relief    . 
Must  be  to  loathe  her.     O,  curse  of  marriage. 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites !     I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
Ajid  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love, 
For  others^  uses.     Yet,  'tis  the  plague  off  great 

ones; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base ; 
'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death : 
Even  then  this  forked  plague'  is  fated  to  us 
When  we  do  quicken.     Desdemona  comes : 
If  she  be  false,  O,  then  heaven  mocks  itself! — ' 
I'll  not  believe  't. 

Re-enter  Desdemona,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello  ! 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  hold. 


(t)  First  iblio.  to. 


f  —  forked  plague-—]    Malone  quotes  an  Epigram  of  Sir  John 
Harrington  which  Texy  happily  illustrates  this  expression:— 

"  Aetaeon  guiltless  unawares  espjring 
Naked  Diana  bathing  in  her  bowre. 
Was  plagu'd  with  honui;  his  dogs  did  him  deronre; 
Wherefore  take  heed,  ye  that  are  curious,  piylng. 
With  some  tuch  forked  plague  you  be  not  smitten, 
And  in  your  foreheads  see  your  faults  be  written." 

g  ._-  Desdemona  comes : 

If  she  be  fklse,  O,  then,  heaven  mocks  itself !— ] 

So  the  quartos ;  in  the  folio  we  have,— 

«  —  Looke  wher*  the  comes 
If  she  be  false,  heatfen  wtoerd  iUeif." 
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ACT  III.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SCE5E  in. 


0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly  ?* 

Are  you  not  well  ? 

0th.  I  haye  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  her6. 

Des.  Why,  that 's  with  watching ;  't  will  away 
again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard^  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

0th.  Your  napkin  is  too  little  ; 

[He  puts  the  handkerchief  from  him  ;  and 

it  drops. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Bxeunt  0th.  and  Des. 

Ehil.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin : 
This  was  her  first  remembrance^  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it ;  but  she  so  loves  the  token, — 
For  he  conjur'd  her  she  should  ever  keep  it, — 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kiss  and  talk  to.     I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out,^ 
And  give 't  lago ;  what  he  will  do  with  it. 
Heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 


He-enter  Iaoo. 

Iaoo.  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

Emil.  Do  not  you  chide ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

Iago.    a  thing  for   me !  ^ — it  is  a  common 
^  thing — 

Emil.  'Ha ! 

Iaoo.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

Emil.  O,  is  that  all  ?    What  will  you  give  me 
now 
For  that  same  handkerchief  ? 

Iago.  What  handkerchief? 

Emil.  What  handkerchief  ? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

Iaoo.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emil.  No,  faith;*  she  let  it  drop  by  negli- 
gence. 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took 't  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 


(»)  First  folio,  6i»/. 

*  Why  do  you  speak  so  faintly?]  The  quarto  reads,— "Why 
is  your  speech  to  faint  f  " 

b  —  remembrance—]  That  is,  nvtmoriiU  or  forget-me-not. 

^  —  ru  have  the  work  ta'en  out, — ]  Taken  out  means  copied. 
Thus  in  the  preface  to  Philemon  Holland's  translation  of 
Plinv,  1610 :  "  Nicophanes  (a  famous  painter)  gave  his  mind 
wholly  to  antique  pictures,  partly  to  exemplifie  and  take  out 
their  patterns,"  4^c.  So  also  in  Middleton's  play  of  "Women 
beware  of  Women,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1,— 

" she  intends 

To  take  out  other  works  in  a  new  sampler." 

'  A  thing  for  me !— ]  The  fblio  reads,—  "  You  have  a  thing  for 
mef"&c. 
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Iago.  A  good  wench  ;  give  it  mc. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with 't,  that  you  haTe 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iaoo.  [Snatching  it.']  Why,   what's  that  to 
you? 

Emil.  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 
Giv  't  me  again ;  poor  lady  I  she'll  run  mad 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  acknown*  on  't :  I  have  use  for  it 
Go,  leave  me.  [JExit  Emuja. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it.     Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ :  this  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : — 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons,' 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste, 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  ao : — 
Look,  where  he  comes!     Not  poppy,  nor  man- 
dragora,(2) 

Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'cine  diee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 


Re-enter  Othello. 

Oth.  Ha !  ha !  false  to  me? 

Iaoo.  Why,   how  now,  general!  no  more  of 
that. 

Oth.  Avaunt !  be  gone !  thou  hast  set  me  on 
the  rack : — 
I  swear  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

Iago.  How  now,  my  lord ! 

Oth.  What  sense  had  I  of*  her  stol'n  hoars 
of  lust  ? 
I  saw 't  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  meny ;' 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stol'n. 
Let  him  not  know 't,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 


(•)  First  folio,  i«. 

«  Be  not  acknown  on't :— ]  The  quarto  I6S2  has,  -'*  Be  not  |Mi 
known  on 't."  '*  Acknown  "  It  a  word  far  fnm  unosoal  witk  ear 
early  authors.    See  the  notes  ad  I.  in  the  Variormm,  1S2I. 

'         The  Moor  alreadp  changts  with  mjr  poison  :-~ 

Dat^fcroue  eonceite  arct  in  their  tuUmret,  potsoM,.— ] 

The  repetition  of  poison  here  is  so  inelegant  that ««  nugr  w«il 
suspect  the  word  in  one  line  was  caught  by  the  compoeitor^s  eye 
from  the  other,  hut  it  is  hard  to  say  in  which  the  coRuptian  lk«. 
8  I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  meny;]  so  both  the 
quartos.    The  folio  reads,— 

"  I  slept  the  next  night  well,  fed  well,  was  free  and  meriie.** 


ACT  III.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  iti. 


Pioners*  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.     O,  now,  for  ever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content ! 
FareweU  the  plumed  troops,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue !     O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  dnim,  the  ear-piercing  fife,(8) 
The  rojal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And,  O,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation 's  gone ! 

Iago.  Is  't  possible  ? — My  lord, — 

Oth.  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
whore, — 
Be  sure  of  it ;  give  me  the  ocular  proof ; 

[Seking  him  by  the  throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  man's  **  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  beoi  better  have  been  bom  a  dog 
Than  answer  my  wakM  wrath ! 

Iago.  Is  't  come  to  this  ? 

Orn.  Make  me  to  see  't;  or,  at  the  least,  so 
prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on,  or  woe  upon  thy  life  ! 

Iago.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more  r  abandon  all  remorse ;  ^ 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate ; 
I>o  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd ; 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add, 
Greater  than  that ! 

Iago.  O,  grace  !  O,  heaven  forgive  me  ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O,  wretched 

fool, 
That  liv'st*  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! — 
Oy  monstrous  world !     Take  note,  take  note,  O, 

world. 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe. — 
I  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and  from  hence 
1^11  love  no  fnend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  stay : — ^thou  shouldst  be  honest. 

Iago.  I  should  be  wise ;  for  honesty's  a  fool, 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 
I  think  that  thon  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not ! 
I  '11  have  some  proof :  herf  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
Ab  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 


(•)  Pint  folio, /ov'«l. 


(t)  First  folio,  my. 


»  Ploii«T»— ]  The  **p!oncr8"  or  pioneert  were  of  old  the  degraded 
aoldlen.  So  in  "The  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  War,"  1640, 
qootad  by  Grose,  —  "If  a  trooper  shall  loose  his  horse  or 
haekasy,  or  a  footman  any  part  of  his  arms,  by  negligence  or 
lewdJiesse,  by  dice  or  cardes ;  he  or  they  shall  remain  in  qualitie 
of  piontrst  or  scavengers,  till  they  be  fbrnlshed  with  as  good  as 
wrre  lost,  at  their  own  charge." 

b  —  o/  man's  eternal  aoul,^}    The  folio  reads,  with  much 


As  mine  own  face. — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives. 

Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 

I'll  not  endure  it. — Would  I  were  satisfied  ! 

Iago.  I  see,  sir,*  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion : 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

Oth.  Would  !  u&j,  I  will. 

Iago.  And  may :  but  how  ?  how  satisfied,  my 
lord? 
Would  you  the  supervisorf  grossly  gape  on, — 
Behold  her  tupp'd  !  J 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation  !  O  ! 

Iago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster 
More  than  their  own  ?  What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
Wliat  shall  I  say  ?  Where 's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  foob  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say. 
If  imputation  and  strong  circumstonces, — 
\Miich  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, — 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have't. 

Oth.  Give  me  a  living  reason  she's  disloyal. 

Iago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
But,  sith  I  'm  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  far, — 
Prick'd  to*t  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, — 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Oassio  lately ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs  ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Oassio : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — Sweet  Desdemona^ 
Let  us  he  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves. 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my  hand, 
Cry, — 0,  sweet  creature  !  and§  then  kiss  me  hard, 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  tlie  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips ;  then||  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,  and  kiss'd ;%  and  then 
Cried,**  Cursed  fate  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  I 

OlTH.  O,  monstrous !  monstrous  I 

Iago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denotc^i  a  foregone  conclusion, 
'T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

Iago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other 
proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Oth.  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  Hr.  (f)  First  folio,  supervision. 

(I)  Old  text,  top'd  and  top/.  (§)  First  folio  omits,  and. 

( II )  First  folio  omits,  then.  (f )  First  folio,  Hgh  and  kite. 

(•»)  First  folio.  Cry. 


less  force, — 

" of  mine  eternal  soul,"  &c. 

e  —  abandon  alt  remorse;]  All  pity,  all  tenderness  of  fbellng. 
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Iaoo.  Nnj,  but*  be  wise ;  yet  we  see  nolhing 

She  may  be  honest  yet.  Tell  mc  but  tbiB, — 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seeu  a  handkercbief 
Spotted  with  BtrawberrieB  in  yonr  wife's  hand  ? 

Oth.  I  gave  her  auch  a  one ;  't  was  my  first 
gift. 

Iaoo.  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a  handkercbief 


(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 

See  Caasio  wipe  hu  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that,— 

Iaoo.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that*  ma  beis, 

It  speaks  agunst  her  with  the  other  proals. 
Oth.  O,   that  the  alare   had  forty  thouHand 

One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge  1 


ACT  III.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  it. 


Now  do  I  see  'fc  ifl  true. — Look  here,  lago  ; 
All  m  J  fond  iove  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  : 
T  is  gone  ! — 

Arise,  black  Vengeance,  from  the  hollow  hell  !■ 
IHeld  up,  O,  Love,  thy  crown  and  hearted  throne. 
To  tyrannous    Hate !    Swell,    bosom,   with  thy 

fraught, 
For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues ! 

Iago.  Yet  be  content. 

0th-  O,  blood,  blood,  blood ! 

LiGO.  Patience,  I  say ;  your  mind  perhaps*  may 
change. 

0th.  Never,  Iago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feelsf  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne*er  ebb  to  humble  love^ 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — ^Now,  by  yond  marble  heaven. 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow        [^Kneels,' 
1  here  engage  my  words. 

Iago.  Do  not  rise  yet. — 

[^Kneels, 
Witness^  yon  ever-burning  lights  above, 
Too  elements  that  clip  us  round  about, 
Witnese^  that  here  Iago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wTong'd  Othello's  service !  Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse^ 
What  bloody  business  ever  ! 

Oth.  I  greet  thy  love,    . 

Not    with    vain    thanks,    but    with    acceptance 

bounteous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to 't : 
Within  these  .three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say 
That  Cassio  's  not  alive. 

Iago.   My  friend  is  dead:  'tis  done  at  your 
request ; 
Bat  let  her  live. 

Oth.      Damn  her,  lewd  minx !  O,  damn  her !  $ 
Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw, 
To  famish  me  with  some  swifb  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

Iago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  IJSxeunt 


SCENE  IV. — The  same.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Dbsdehona,  Emilia,  and  Clown. 

Des.  Do  you  know,  sirrah^  where  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies? 


(*)  Fint  folio  omits,  perhaps,  (t)  First  folio,  keepet. 

(t)  First  folio  repeats,  damn  her, 

•  —  the  hollow  hell !]  The  quartos,  which  are  ^here  generally 


Clo.  I  dare  not  say  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  one*  to  say  a 
soldier  lies,  isf  stabbing. 

Des.  Qo  to :  where  lodges  he  ? 

Clo.  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie. 

Des.  Can  anything  be  made  of  this  ? 

Clo.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for 
me  to  devise  a  lodgings  and  say  he  lies  here  or 
he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that 
is,  make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither;  tell 
him  I  have  moved  my  lord  on  his  behalf,  and 
hope  all  will  be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it. 

[_JSxit, 

Des.  Where  should  I  lose  that^  handkerchief, 
Emilia? 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my 
purse 
Full  of  crusadoes :  (^)  and,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Deb.  Who,  he  ?   I  think  the  sun  where  he  was 
bom 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  call'd  to  him. 

^nter  Othello. 

How  is  H  with  you,  my  lord  ? 
Oth.  Well,  my  good  lady ; — [^Aside,']  O,  hard- 
ness to  dissemble ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand :  this  hand  is  moist, 

my  lady. 
Des.  It  yet§  has  felt  no  age  nor  known  no 

sorrow. 
Oth.    This    argues    fruitfulness    and    liberal 
heart : — 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist :  this  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  fi-om  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer,^ 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 


(•)  First  folio,  m€. 
(I)  First  foUo,  M«. 


(t)  First  folio, '<w. 

())  First  folio  omits,  ye/. 


followed,  have,  <'  —  thy  hollow  cell ! 
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ACT  III.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SCKKS  IT. 


For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here. 
That  eommonlj  rebels.     'T  is  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Deb.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so  ; 

For  't  was  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

0th.  a  liberal  hand :  the  hearts  of  old  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands,  not  hearts.(^) 

Des.  I  cannot  speak  of  this.     Come  now,  your 
promise. 

0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Deb.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come   speak 
with  you. 

0th.  I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Deb.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Deb.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

0th.  Not? 

Deb.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault. 

That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give ; 
She  was  a  charmer,*  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people :  she  told  her,  while  she 

kept  it, 
'T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love ;  but  if  she  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,*  and  his  spirits  should 

hunt 
After  new  fancies.     She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so :  and  take  heed  on't ; 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye ; 
To  lose 't  or  give  't  away  were  such  perdition 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des.  Is  't  possible  ? 

0th.  'T is  true:  there'smagicin  the  webof  it; 
A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewM  the  work ; 
The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk  ; 
And  it  was  dy'd  in  mummy  which  the  skilftil 
Conserved  of  maidens*  hearts. 

Deb.  Indeed !  is 't  true  ? 

0th.  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to 't  well. 

Deb.  Then   would  to  Godf  that  I  had  never 
seen  't ! 

0th.  Ha!  wherefore? 

Deb.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash? 

0th.  Is *t  lost?   is't  gone?   speak,  is't  out  of 
the  way  ? 

Deb.  Heaven t  bless  us ! 


(*)  Pint  folio,  loathed.  (t)  First  folio,  Heavm. 

(t)  First  folio  omits,  Htaven. 

*  —  B  charmer,—]   An  enchantress ;  one  who  worked  by  speUs 
•nd  charms. 
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0th.  Say  you  ? 

Deb.  It  is  not  lost ;  but  what  an  if  it  were? 

0th.  Howl 

Deb.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost 

0th.  Fetch 't,  let  me  see't. 

Dkb.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,*  but  I  will  not  now. 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 
Pray  you,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  the  handkerchief:    my  mind 
misgives. 

Deb.  Come,  come ; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

0th.  The  handkerchief ! 

Deb.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cuao. 

0th.  The  handkerchief!** 

Deb.  a  man  that  all  bia  time 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love. 
Shared  dangers  with  you, — 

0th.  The  handkerchief  I 

Des.  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away! (6)  [Edt 

Emil,  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Deb.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief; 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  fiill 
They   belch    us. — Look    you, — Cassio  and   mj 
husband. 


Enter  Cabsio  and  I  ago. 

Iago.  There  is  no  other  way;  'tis  she  must 
do't: 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go  and  importune  her. 

Deb.  How  now,  good  Cassio !  what's  the  neira 
with  you  ? 

Cab.  Madam,  my  former  suit:  I  do  beseech  you, 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  office  of  my  heart, 
Entirely  honour.     I  would  not  be  delay'd : 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind. 
That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity. 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again, 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 
And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  oonrse. 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Deb.  Alas,  thrice-gentle  Caaaio ! 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  «<»•. 

^  Dxs.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassia 

0th.  The  handkerchief !] 
These  two  speeches  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 


ACT   lU.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  iy. 


Mj  lord  is  not  mj  lord  ;  nor  should  I  know  him, 

Were  he  in  favour  as  in*  humour  alter'd. 

So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified, 

As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best. 

And  stood  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 

Far  my  free  speech !  You  must  a  while  be  patient : 

What  I  can  do  I  will ;  and  more  I  will 

Than  for  myself  I  dare :  let  that  8u£Sce  you. 

Iago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

EicLL.  He  went  hence  but  now, 

Ajid  certainly  in  strange  unquietness. 

Iago.  Can  he  be   angry?     I  have  seen  the 
cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm, 
Puff'd  his  own  brother ; — and  can  he  be  angry  ?  * 
Something  of  moment,  then :  I  will  go  meet  him  ; 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Dks.  I  pr'ythee,  do  so. — [^Exit  Iago.]  Some-* 
thing,  sure,  of  state, — 
Ei^er  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and  in  such  cases 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.   *Tis  even  so ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  hetdthful  members  even  to  a  sense 
Of  pain.    Nay,  we  must  think  men  are  not  gods. 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observancy 
As  fits  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find.  I  had  suborn'd  the  witness. 
And  he 's  indicted  falsely. 

Ehil.  Fray  heaven  it  be  state -matters,  as  you 
think. 
And  no  conception  nor  no  jealous  toy 
Concerning  you. 

Dks.  Alas,  the  day,  I  never  gave  him  cause  ! 

EuiL.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they're  jealous :  it  is  a  monster, 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 

Dbs.  Heaven  keep  thatf  monster  from  Othello's 
mind  ! 

£iffiL.  Lady,  amen  ! 

Dks.  I  w^ill  go  seek  him. — Cassio,  walk  here- 
about: 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  suit, 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 


Cab.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Dksdemona  and  Emilia. 

Enter  Bianca. 

BiAN.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio  ! 

Cab.  What  make  you  from  home  ? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
I' faith,*  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

BiAN.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What !  keep  a  week  away?  seven  days  and  nights ? 
Eight  score  eight  houra?  and  lovers'  absent  hours. 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 
O,  weary  reckoning ! 

Cab.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  ; 

I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  press'd; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  continuate*  time. 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  her  Desdemona'«  komdkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out 

BiAN.  O,  Cassio,  whence  came  this  ? 

Thb  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend : 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause. 
Is't  come  to  this?    Well,  well. 

Cab.  Go  to,  woman ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.     You  are  jealous 

now 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress  some   remem- 
brance: 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

BiAN.  Why,  whose  is  it  ? 

Cab.    I  know  not  neither:    I  found  it  in  my 
chamber. 
I  like  the  work  well :  ere  it  be  demanded, 
(As  like  enough  it  will)  I  'd  have  it  copied : 
Take  it,  and  do't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

BiAN.  Leave  you !  wherefore  ? 

Cab.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

BiAN.  ^Tiy?  I  pray  you  ? 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

BiAN.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
Ajid  say  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Cas.  'Tis  but  a  little  way  that  I  can  bring  you, 
:For  I  attend  here :  but  I'll  see  you  soon. 

BiAN.  'Tis  very  good ;  I  must  be  circumstanced. 

[Exeunt. 


( •)  Fiwt  folio,  u  he  angry  t  ( f )  First  folio,  the. 

— a  more  continuate  liiiw,— ]  That  is,  Johnson  says,  a  time  /«* 


(*)  First  folio.  Indted, 
inlerrup.'ed.    The  quarto  1622  ha«,— "  A  more  conrenient  time." 
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ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.— The  tame.     Btfore  tht  CatlU. 


Enter  Othixlo  and  Iaoo. 

Iaqo.  Will  ^ou  Uiink  so? 
0th.  TAtniso,  logo! 

Iaoo.  Wliat, 

To  kins  in  private  ? 


0th.  An  unautborU'd  kin. 

Iaoo.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  fiiend  in  bed 
An  hour  or  more,  Dot  meaning  anj  harm? 

Oth.  Naked  in  bed,  logo,  aiid  not  mefto  hsnu ! 
Tt  is  hjrpocrisy  against  the  devil : 
Thejr  that  mean  virtiiouslj,  and  yet  do  so. 


lOT  IV.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SCEKB  T. 


The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt 
heaven. 

Iago.  If  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, — 

Oth.  What  then? 

Llgo.  Why  then  'tis  hers,  my  lord ;  and,  heing 
hers. 
She  may,  I  think,  hestow't  on  any  man. 

Oth.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too ; 
May  she  give  that  ? 

Iago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen ; 
They  have  it  very  oft  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  hwidkerchief, — 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have 
forgot  it : — 
Thou  Budst, — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
Ajb  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infectious  house, 
Boding  to  all, — ^he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Iago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oth.  That's  not  so  good  now. 

Iago.  What,  if  I  had  said  I  had  seen  him  do 
you  wrong? 
Or  heard  him  say, — as  knaves  he  such  ahroad, 
Who  having,  hy  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Or  volnntai^  dotage  of  some  mistress. 
Convinced,  or  supplied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab, — 

Oth.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

Iago.  He  hath,  my  lord;    but  be  you  well 
assur'd, 
No  more  than  he'll  unswear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

Iago.  Faith,*  that  he  did, — I  know  not  what 
he  did. 

Oth.  What?  what 

Iago.  Lie — 

Oth.  With  her  ? 

Iago.        With  her ;— -on  her ; — what  you  will. 

Oth.  Lie  with  her  I  lie  on  her  I — ^We  say  lie 
on  her,  when  they  belie  her :  Lie  with  her  I  that's 
fulsome. — ^Handkerchief, — confessions, — ^handker- 
chief!— ^To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour. 
— First,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess. — I 
tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in 
soch  shadowing  passion,  without  some  instruction. 
It  is  not  words  that  shake  me  thus : — ^Pish  ! — 


Noses,  ears,  and  lips  : — ^Is't  possible? — Confess  ! 
— ^Handkerchief ! — O,  devil  1(1)  [Falls  in  a  trance. 

Iaoo.  Wo  a  on, 
Mj  medicine,  work !     Thus  credulous  fools  are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames  even  thus, 
AH  ^Itless,  meet  reproach. — WTiat,  ho !  my  lord ! 
My  lord,  I  say !  Othello  ! 


(•)  Pint  folio,  why. 
Ko,  forbear :]    These  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 


Enter  Cassio. 

How  now,  Cassio ! 

Cas.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Iago.  My  lord  is  falFn  into  an  epilepsy : 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cas.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Iago.  No,  forbear :  • 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  ; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.     Look,  he  stirs  : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while. 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you. — 

[ExU  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

Oth.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

Iago.  I  mock  you  !  no,*  by  heaven  : 

Would  you  would  bear  your  fortune  like  a  man  ! 

Oth.  a  homed  man's  a  monster  and  a  beast. 

Iago.  There's  many  a  beast,  then,  in  a  popu- 
lous city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

Oth.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

Iago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man ; 

Think  every  bearded  fellow  that's  but  yok'd 
May  draw  with  you :  there's  millions  now  alive 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper*  beds, 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar;  your  case  is 

better. 
O,  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste  !     No,  let  me  know ; 
And,   knowing   what    I    am,  I   know  what   she 
shall  be. 

Oth.  O,  thou  art  wise ;  'tis  certain. 

Iago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list. 
WTiilst  you   were  here,  o'erwhelmed  with  your 

grief,— 
A  passion  most  unsuitingf  such  a  man, — 
Cassio  came  hither :  I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'sense  upon  your  ecstasy  ; 
Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me  ; 
The  which  he  promis'd.     Do  but  encave  yourself. 
And   mark   the    fieers,   the   gibes,    and   notable 

scorns. 
That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face ; 
For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife ; 
I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.     Marry,  patience  ; 
Or  I  shall  say  you  arc  all-in-all  in  spleen. 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 


{*)  First  folio,  not. 
*>  —  unproper — ]    Common. 


(t)  First  folio,  retuHiui', 
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0th.  Doflt  thou  hear,  I^o  ? 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience  ; 
But — dost  thou  hear? — most  blooiij. 

Iaoo.  That's  not  amiss  ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  aU,     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  reliret. 
Now  will  I  question  Caasio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife  that,  by  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  aud  clothes:  it  is  a  creature 
That  dotes   on    Cassio, — as   'tis   the  sfrumpet'a 

plague. 
To  beguile  many  and  bo  begiiil'd  hj  one ; — 
Ho,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cimnot  rcsti'sin 
From  the  eieess  of  laughter : — here  he  comes ; — 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mod ; 
And  his  unbookish' jealousy  must  construe* 


Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behiTiour, 

Quite  in  the  wrong, — 


Re-enter  Cassio . 

How  do  you  now,*  lieulenut? 
Cab.  The  wot^er,  that  you  give  me  tbe  adilitioo 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

Iaoo.  Ply' Dcsdemona  well,  and  yon  are  sura 

Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  dower, 

[Sptaidny  lower. 

How  quickly  should  you  speed  ! 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  cutiff- 

0th.  [Aside,]  Look,  how  he  laughs  already! 


ACT   IT.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scEXE  r. 


Iaoo.  I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so. 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  rogue !  I  think,  i' faith,*  she 
loves  me. 

0th.  l^Aside,']  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and 
laughs  it  out. 

Iaoo.  Do  tou  hear.  Cassio  ? 

Oth.  [^Aside.']  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er : — ^go  to ;  well  said,  well  said. 

Iago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry 
her: 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cab.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.    [-4«de.]  Do  you  triumph,  Koman?  do 
you  triumph  ? 

Cas.  I  marry  her !  t — ^what,  a  customer !  *  Pr'y- 
tbee  hear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it 
80  unwholesome. — ^Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.  [Aside.'}  So,  so,  so,  so: — they  laugh  that 
win. 

Iago.    Faith,  J  the  cry  goes  that  you   shall  § 
marry  her. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

Iaoo.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

Oth.  [^«<;^.]^Have  you  scored  me  ?**     Well 

Cjls.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  ^ving  out :  she 
is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

Oth.  [Aside,"]    Iago  beckons ||    me;    now   he 
begins  the  story. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now ;  she  haunts  me 
in  every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on 
the  sea-bank  with  certain  Venetians ;  and  thither 
eomes  the  bauble,  and  falls  me  thus  about  my 
neck, — 

Oth.  [Aside,"]  Crying,  0,  dear  Cassio  I  as  it 
were :  his  gesture  imports  it. 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ; 
so  halesiT  and  pulls  me : — ha,  ha,  ha ! — 

Oth.  [Aside,"]  Now  he  tells  how  she  plucked 
him  to  my  chamber.  O,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours, 
but  not  that  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to. 

Cas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

Iaoo.  Before  me !  look,  where  she  comes. 

Cas.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew !  marry,  a  per- 
fVuned  one. 

Enter  Bianca. 

— WTiat  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me  ? 

BiAN.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you ! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief 


(*)  Pint  folio,  >iufe«tf. 
(t)  First  folio,  Why. 
(I)  First  foUo.  becomes. 


(t)  I'irst  folio  omits,  htr. 
ii)  First  folio  omits,  shall. 
(H)  First  folio,  xAaAM. 


*■  —  a  customer!]    This  was  a  cant  term  for  a  loose  woman. 
So  in  "  All 's  Well  That  Ends  WeU,"  Act  V,  Sc.  3,— 
'*  I  think  thee  now  some  common  eiulomer." 

b  Have  you  scored  me  /]  "  Scored  "  for  branded,  unless  the  word 
f«  a  misprint.    The  quartos  have  stor'd;  the  folio,  teoar'd. 

e  —  hobby-horse :]  Another  by-word  for  an  abandoned  woman. 
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you  gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  line  fool  to  take 
it.  I  must  take  out  the  work  ! — A  likely  piece  of 
work,  that  you  should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and 
know  not  who  left  it  there !  This  is  some  minx's 
token,  and  I  must  take  out  the  work !  There, — 
give  it  your  hobby-horse :  ^  wheresoever  you  had  it, 
rU  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca !  how  now ! 
how  now ! 

Oth.  [Aside.]  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my 
handkerchief! 

BiAN.  An*  you  '11  come  to  supper  to-night  you 
may ;  an*  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepai'ed  for.  [Exit, 

Iago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  Faith, 1 1  must;  she'll  rail  in  the  streets 
else. 

Iaoo.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  Faith,J  I  intend  so. 

Iago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  come ;  will  you  ? 

Iago.  Go  to ;  say  no  more.  [Exit  Cassio. 

Oth.  [Advancing.]  How  shall  I  murder  him, 
Iago? 

Iago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his 
vice? 

Oth.  O,  Iago ! 

Iago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

Oth.  Was  that  mine  ? 

Iago.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 
prizes  the  foolish  woman  your  wife !  she  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

Oth.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a-killing. — 
A  fine  woman !  a  fair  woman  !  a  sweet  woman  ! 

Iago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

Oth.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be 
damned  to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live :  no,  my 
heart  is  turned  to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts 
my  hand. — O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter 
creature :  she  might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and 
command  him  tasks. 

Iago.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Oth.  Hang  her !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is  : — 
so  delicate  with  her  needle ! — an  admirable 
musician !  O,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of 
a  bear  I — Of  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  in- 
vention ! 

Iago.  She 's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

Oth.  O,  a  thousand-thousand  times  :  ^ — and 
then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition  ! 

(•)  First  folio,  //.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  Faiih. 

($)  First  folio,  Yes. 

In  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  I.  8c.  2,  Leontes  says,— 

"  My  wife 's  a  hobbyhorse; " 
and  in  *'LoTe*s  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,  Anrado  asks,— 
'•  Callest  thou  my  love  hobby-horse?  "  Src. 
<>  O, a  thousand-thousand  times:—]    The  folio  poorly  reads^ — 
*'  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times  : "  &c. 

Y  Y 


ACT  IV.] 


OTHELLO. 


[SCKNE   I. 


Iaoo.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th.  Nay,  that's  certain : — but  yet  the  pity  of 
it,  lago  ! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

Iaoo.  If  you  are  bo  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give 
her  patent  to  offend ;  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
comes  near  nobody. 

0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes : — cuckold 
me ! 

Jagg.  O,  'tis  foul  in  her. 

0th.  With  mine  qffcer ! 

Iaoo.  That's  fouler. 

0th.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this  night : 
— I'll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again : — this  night, 
lago. 

Iaqo.  Do  it  not  with  poison ;  strangle  her  in 
her  bed,  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

0th.  Good,  good :  the  iustice  of  it  pleases ; 
very  good ! 

Iaoo.  And,  for  Cassio, — ^let  me  be  bis  under- 
taker :  you  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

[A  trumpet  without, 

0th.  Excellent  good. — ^What  trumpet  is  that 
same? 

Iaoo.    Something  from   Venice,  sure.      'Tis 
Ijodovico, 
Come  from  the  duke ;  and,  see,  your  wife  is  with 
him.* 


Enter  Lodovigo,  Dksdsmona,  and  Attendants. 


LoD.  Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

LoD.  The  duke  and*  senators  of  Venice  greet 

you.  [Gives  him  a  packet, 

0th.  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Opens  iJie  packet,  and  reads. 
Des.    And    what's    the    news,    good    cousin 

Lodovico  ? 
Iaoo.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

LoD.    I    thank    you.     How    does    lieutenant 

Cassio  ? 
Iago.  Lives,  sir. 
Des.  Cousin,  there's  fall'n  between   him  and 

my  lord 
An  unkind  breach ;  but  you  shall  make  all-  well. 
0th.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
Des.  My  lord  ? 
0th.  [Keads,]  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you 

will — 


(>)  First  folio  inserts,  the. 

^  Something  from  Venice,  sure.    'T  is  Lodovico, 

Come  from  the  duke;  and  see,  your  wife  is  with  him.] 

We  prefer  here  the  lection  of  the  quartos.    The  folio  has,— 
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LoD.  He  did  not  call :  he's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  a  most  unhappy  one  ;  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

0th.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  Are  you  wise  ? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

LoD.  May  be  the  letter  mov^d  him  ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  Trust  me,  I  am  glad  on 't. 

0th.  Indeed  ? 

Des.  My  lord? 

0th.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  Why,  sweet  Othello  ? 

0th.  Devil !  [Striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

LoD.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd   in 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw 't :  't  is  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends ;  she  weeps. 

0th.  O,  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tean. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crooodile.^ 
Out  of  my  sight  I 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you. 

[Going. 

LoD.  Truly,  an*  obedient  lady : — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

0th.  Mistress  ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  ? 

LoD.  Who,  I,  my  lord? 

0th.  Ay ;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make 
her  turn : 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir, — ^weep ! 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say, — obedient ! — 
Very  obedient.— Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O,  well-painted  passion ! — 
I  am  commanded  home. — Get  you  away ; 
I'll  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate. 
And  will  return  to  Venice. — ^Henoe,  avaunt ! 

[Exit  DSSBSMOKA. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And, — sir,  to-night, 
I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together : 
You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — GFoats  and 
monkeys !  \ExiL 

LoD.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full 
senate 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ? — Is  this  the  nature 
Whom   passion   could  not  shake?    whose  sdid 
virtue 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  an. 

"  I  warrant  something  ftam  Venice, 
'T  is  LodoTieo  this,  comas  ftom 
See,  your  wife's  with  him,"  Ac. 


Duke. 


The  ihot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Could  neither  graze  nor  pierce  ? 

Iaoo.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

LoD.  Are  hifl  wita  safe?  is   he  not  Lght  of 

1*00.  He  'a— that   be  is  :  I  may  not  breathe 

What  he   might  be,^if,  what  he  might,  he  is 

I  would  to  heaven  he  were ! 

XiOD.  What,  strike  his  nife ! 

Iaoo.  Faith,  that  waa  not  go  well ;  jet  would 

That  Btroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

LoD.  Is  it  his  use? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood,     , 
And  new-create  thie*  faidt  ? 

Iaoo.  Ataa,  alae ! 

It  is  not  honestj  m  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  observe 

And  hJB  own  courses  will  denote  him  bo, 
That  I  may  save  mj  speech :  do  but  go  a^r, 
And  aitak  how  he  continues. 

LoD.  I  am  Borrj  that  1  am  deceiv'd  in  him. 


SCENE  Ih—A  lio<m  in  the  Cattle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

Oth.  You  have  seen  nothing,  then  ? 
EuiL.  Nor  ever  heard,  nor  ever  did  auspect. 
Oth.  Yes,  you  have  eeen  Cassio  and  she  to- 
gether. 
Emil.  But  then   I  saw  no  harm,  and  then  I 

Each  syllabic  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

Oth.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

Emu,  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  !Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way  ? 

Emil.  Never. 

Oth.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask, 
nor  nothing  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That's  strange. 

Emil.  I  duist,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest, 
l>ay  down  my  soul  at  stake  :  if  you  x^^"^  other. 
Remove  your  thought,— it  doth  abuse  your  hosomi 
If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  ! 
For,  if  slie  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There's  no  man  happy  ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 


Act  IV.] 
0th. 


OTHELLO. 


[SCEJTB  11. 


Bid  her  come  hither: — go. — 

\_Exit  Emilia. 
She  says  enough ; — ^yet  she 's  a  simple  bawd 
That  camiot  say  as  much.     This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  eloset-lock-and-key  of  villanous  secrets  : 
And  yet  she'll  kneel  and  pray;  I  have  seen  her 
do't. 


Ent^r  Desdemona  with  Emilia. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 
0th.  Pray  you,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des.  What  is  your  pleasm'e  ? 
0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes  ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  "^^Tiat  horiible  fancy 's  this  ? 

0th.  Some  of  your  function,  mistress ; 

[To  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door ; 
Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  any  body  come  : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery  ;— nay,  despatch  ! 

[Eodt  Emilia. 
Des.  Upon  my  knees,  what  doth  your  speech 
import? 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
But  not  the  words.* 

0th.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true  and  loyal 

wife. 
0th.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself  ; 
Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  them- 
selves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee:  therefore  be  double- 
damn  d, — 
Swear — thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

0th.  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as 

hell. 
Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  whom  ?  how  am 

1  false? 
0th.  Ah,  Desdemon  ! — away !  away  !  away  I 
Des.    Alas,   the   heavy   day ! — ^Why   do   you 
weep? 
Am  I  the  motive  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If  haply  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 


*  But  not  the  words.]     The  folio  omits  this  hemistich. 

b  The  fixed  flffure  of  the  time,  for  Scorn 

To  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at !— ] 

We  adopt  in  this  much  discussed  passage  an  emendation  proposed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  which  involves  only  the  transposition  of 
the  particles  "for"  and  "of,"  and  affords  an  excellent  sense. 
The  text  of  the  folio  is,— 

"  The  fixed  figure /of  the  time  of  scome, 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at." 

That  of  the  quartos,— 

"A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scome, 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  fingers  at.  .  .  oh,  oh,"  &c. 
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Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  ;  if  you  have  lost  him, 
Why,*  I  have  lost  him  too. 

0th.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  hef  rain'd 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head  ; 
Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  place  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience  :  but,  alas,  to  make  me 
The  fixed  figure  of  the  time,  for  Scorn 
To  point  his  slow  and  moving  finger  at ! — ^ 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  gamer'd  up  my  heart, 
\Miere  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life, — 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 
Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  I — turn  thy  complexion 

there. 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-Iipp'd  cherubin ! — 
Ay,  there,J  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Des.  I  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

0th.  O,   ay ;    as   summer   flies    are   in    the 
shambles, 
Thtit  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O,  thou  weed. 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  tliee, — would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom  ! 

Des.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

0th.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly 
book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ? — What  committed  f 
Committed  I  O,  thou  public  commoner ! 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. —  What  committed  ! 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks  ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets. 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it. — What  committed  I — 
Impudent  strumpet !  ° 

Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong  ! 

0th.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian  ! 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other  foid  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  stmmpet,  I  am  none. 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Why. 

(t)  Old  text,  /  A«tfre. 


(t)  First  folio,  Ocy. 
Conected  by  Theobald. 


except  that  the  second  quarto  reads  ** finger**  for  "fiugert,*^  Mr. 
Collier's  annotator,  availing  himself  of  the  obvious  alteratiaB 
hand  for  "  <Bm«,"  which  Rowe  first  made,  and  the  equally  obviovs 
sugfre«tion  of  Mason, — tlowly  moving  finger  ai^ — ^presents  os  with 
the  following,  which  Mr.  Collier  says  "  we  may  reasoDably  beHevc 
to  have  been  what  the  poet  wrote,"— 

«  A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand  of  scorn 
To  point  his  tlowlg  moving  fin^r  at.** 

c  Impudent  strumpet !]     These  words   are  omitted  it   tifte 
folio. 


Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Okb.  Ko,  as  I  shall  be  sa 

Oth.  Is't  possible  ? 

Dks.  O,  heaven  forgive  ub  ! 

Oth.  I  cry  your  mercy,  t\ 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  ^'enice. 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  St.  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gat«  of  hell ! 


Re-enUr  Ehilia. 

You  !  you  !  aj,  yon  ! 
We  have  done  our  coutae;    there's   money  for 

your  paina : 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 
{Exit. 
£mil.  Alas,  irhat  does  this  gentleman   con- 

How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

Dsa.  Faith,  half  asleep. 

£mii..  Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with 
my  lord  ? 

I>B8.  With  who? 

E^HiL.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

Dks.  Who  is  diy  lord  ? 

Emil.  He  tliat  is  jours,  sweet  lady. 

Dks,  I  have  none :  do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep ;  nor  aoswer  have  I  none, 


But  what  should  go  by  water.  Pr'ylhee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  weddiug  sheets, — remember ; — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emil.  Here's  a  change,  indeed  ! 

[Exit. 

De8.  'T  is  meet  I  should  be  us'd  bo,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  bchav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  great'et  abuse?* 

Ri'tnter  EmuA,  with  Iaqo, 

Ixao.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?    How 

ia't  with  you? 
Deb.  I  cannot  tell.    Those  that  do  teach  yonng 

Do  it  with  gentle  meang  and  easy  tasks  ; 

He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  &ith, 

1  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iaqo.  What 's  the  matter,  lady? 

Emil.  Alas,  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewbor'd  her. 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear.'t' 

Dbs.   Am  I  that  name,  logo? 

Iaqo.  What  nune,  ^r  lady  ? 

Drs.  Such  as  she  said  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her  whore:  a  beggar  in  his 

Could  not  have  laid  such  t«rmB  upon  bis  callat. 


Iago.  Why  did  be  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  uiti  sure  I  am  none  such; 

Iaoo.  Bo  not  weep,  do  not  weep: — alas  the 

EuiL.  Hath  she  forsook  so  tnany  noble  matches. 
Her  ftttlier,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  called  whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Dk8.  It  is  my  wrelched  fortune. 

Iaoo.  Beslirew  him  fbr't ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  bim  ? 

Dbs.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

EtiiL.  I  will  be  hnng'd,  if  some  eternal  yillain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  coding,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I'll  be  bang'd  elee. 

Iauo.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man ;  it  is  im- 
possible. 

Deb.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  ! 

Eun,,  A  halter  pardon  him  I  and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones  I 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place?  what  time?  what  form?  what  like- 
lihood? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most  vilianous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow  ; — 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions*  tbou'dst  unfold. 


And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 

To  lash  the  rascals  n^ed  through  the  worid 

Even  from  the  east  to  the  west  I 

Iago.  Speak  within  door. 

EuiL.  O,  fie  upon  them  !  Some  such  aquire  he 
was  [Atide  to  Iago. 

That  tum'd  your  wit  the  seamy  ude  without, 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to.  {Atide  to  Eiuua. 

Des.  Alaa,  Iago ! 

What  shall  I  do  to  wb  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  bim ;  for,  by   this   light  of 

heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  htm.     Here  I  kneel : — 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought  or  actual  deed  ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in*  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will, — diongh  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me !   Unkindnesa  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkindnoss  may  defeat  my  hfe. 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  say  tcKore — 
It  does  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  eora, 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 


ACT  IT.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  III. 


Iaoo.  I  pi-ay  you,  be   content ;    't  is  but  bis 
bumour ; 
Tbe  business  of  tbe  state  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you.* 
Db8.  If  't  were  no  other ! — 
Iaoo.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant. 

[^Trumpets  without. 
Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper  ! 
The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  the  meat. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not ;  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[ExewfU  Desdemoka  and  Emilia. 


Enter  Bodebioo. 

How  now,  Eoderigo ! 

Bod.  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deaPst  justly 
with  me. 

Iaoo.  What  in  the  contrary? 

Bod.  Every  day  thou  dafiPst  me  with  some  de- 
vice, lago;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now, 
keep'st  from  me  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest  me 
with  the  least  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed, 
no  longer  endure  it ;  nor  am  I  yet  persuaded  to 
put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  ^lishly  suf- 
fered. 

Iaoo.  Will  you  bear  me,  Boderigo  ? 

Bod.  Faith,*  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  fort  your 
words  and  performances  are  no  kin  together. 

Iaoo.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Bod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted 
myself  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have 
had  from  me  to  deliver  to  Desdemona  would  half 
have  corrupted  a  votarist :  you  have  told  me  she 
hath  received  them,  and  returned  me  expectations 
and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquidntance  ; 
but  I  find  none. 

Iaoo.  Well ;  go  to  ;  very  well. 

Bod.  Very  well  I  go  te  I  I  cannot  go  to,  man ; 
nor  't  is  not  very  well :  nay,  I  think  it  is  scurvy ; 
and  be^n  to  find  myself  fobbed  j:  in  it. 

Iaoo.  Very  well. 

Bod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  well,  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona  :  if  she  will  return  me 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my 
uulawfiil  solicitation ;  if  not,  assure  yourself  I  will 
seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

Iago.  Tou  have  said  now. 

Bod.  Ay,  and  said  nothing  but  what  I  protest 
intendment  of  doing. 

Iaoo.  Why,  now  I  see  there 's  mettle  in  thee ; 
and  even  from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a 
better  opinion  than   ever  before.     Give  me  thy 


hand,  Boderigo :  thou  hast  taken  against  me  a 
most  just  exception ;  but  yet,  I  protest,  I  have 
dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

BoD.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

Iago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared ;  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment. 
But,  Boderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  in  thee  indeed, 
which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than 
ever, — I  mean  purpose,  courage,  and  valour, — 
this  night  show  it ;  if  thou  the  next  night  following 
enjoy  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world 
with  treachery,  and  devise  engines  for  my  life. 

Bod.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  is  it  within  reason  and 
compass? 

Iago.  Sir,  tliere  is  especial  commission  come 
from  Yenice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Bod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Des- 
demona return  again  to  Yenice. 

Iaoo.  O,  no;  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and 
takes  away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless 
his  abode  be  lingered  here  by  some  accident; 
wherein  none  can  be  so  determinate  as  the  removing 
of  Cassio. 

BoD.  How  do  you  mean,  removing  him  ? 

Iaoo.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  oi 
Othello's  place, — ^knocking  out  his  brains. 

BoD.  And  that  you  would  have  me  to  do  ? 

Iaoo.  Ay,  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and 
a  right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry, **  and 
thither  will  I  go  to  him : — he  knows  not  yet  of  his 
honourable  fortune, — ^if  you  will  watch  his  going 
thence, — which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between 
twelve  and  one, — you  may  take  him  at  your 
pleasure :  I  will  be  near  to  second  your  attempt, 
and  he  shall  fall  between  us.  Come,  stand  not 
amazed  at  it,  but  go  along  with  me  ;  I  will  show 
you  such  a  necessity  in  his  death,  that  you  shall 
think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now 
high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste ; 
about  it. 

Bod.  I  will  hear  frirther  reason  for  this. 

Iaoo.  And  you  shall ;  be  satisfied.         [ExeunU 


(•)  First  folio  omits,  Faith.  (t)  First  folio,  and. 

(t)  Old  text, /op<. 

*  And  he  does  chide  with  you.]    The  folio  omits  these  words. 


SCENE  ni. — Another  Room  in  the  Castle, 

Enter  Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona, 
Emilia,  and  Attendants. 

LoD.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 

iiirther. 
0th.  O,  pardon  me;   'twill  do  me  good  to 

walk. 


b  —  fl  harlotry,—]  So  in  «•  Romeo  and  Juliet,'*  Act  IV.  So.  2, 
—"A  peevish  self-willed  harlotrp ;"  and  again  in  "Heniy IV.' 
Part  I.  Act  III.  8c.  1,  we  have  the  same  expression. 
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ACT    IV.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  iil 


LoD.  Madam,   good   night;    I   humbly  tliank 

your  ladyship. 
De8.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 
0th.  Will  you  walk,  sir  ? — 

O, — Desdemona, — 

Dk8.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be 
retiurned  forthwith :  dismiss  vour  attendant  there  : 
look  it  be  done. 

Dks.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[^Exeunt  Othello,  Lodovico,  and  Attendants. 

Emil.    How   goes  it   now?    he  looks  gentler 

than  he  did. 
Des.  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent ; 
And  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emil.  Dismiss  me  ! 

Des.    It    was   his    bidding;    therefore,   good 
Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him  ! 
Des.  So  would  not  I ;  my  love  doth  so  approve 
him. 
That  even  his  stubbornness, his  cheeks, his  frowns, — 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me, — ^have  grace  and   favour  in 
them.* 
Emil.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on 

the  bed. 
Des.  All's  one. — Good  faith,*  how  foolish  are 
our  minds ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,t  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd  Barbara : 
She  was  in  love  ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her:   she  had  a  song  of  Willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it :  that  song  to-night 
Will  not  go  fix)m  my  mind ;  I  have  much  to  do,^ 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.    Pr'ythee,  despatch. 
Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 
Des.  No,  unpin  me  here. — 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 
Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 
Des.  He  speaks  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his 
nether  lip. 

Des.  [Singing.]  Hie  poor  soul  Bat  sighingX  hy 
a  sycamore  tree. 
Sing  all  a  green  ivillow  ; 


lla"  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  wUlow,  willow,  vnllow  ; 
The  fresh  streams  ran  hy  fier^  and  murmured 
her  moajis  ; 
Sing  willoWj  vnllow,  tnilow  ; 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  softefCd  ike 
stones  ; — 

Lay  by  these  : — 

Sing  wUlow,  willow,  wittow  ; 

Pr'ythee,  hie  thee  ;  he'll  come  anon: — 

Sing  all  a  green  wUloio  mutt  he  my 
garland. 

Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve, — 

Nay,   tliat  's  not   next. — ^Hark !    who   is 't  that 
knocks  ? 
Emil.  It  is  tlie  wind. 

Des.     /  caird  my  love,  false  love  ;  btU  what 

said  he  then  ? 
Sing  willow,  wiMow,  willow  ; 
If  I  court  mo  women,  you^ll  couch  with  mo 
men. — (2) 

So,  get  thee  gone ;  good-night.     Mine  eyes  do 

itch; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

E^UL.  'T  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so. — O,  these  men, 
these  men ! — 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emil.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  tlie 

world  ? 
Emil.  Why,  would  not  you? 
Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light ; 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Dks.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 

world  ? 
Emil.  The  world 's  a  huge  thing :  't  b  a  great 
price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.  In  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not. 

Emil.  In  troth,  I  think  I  should  ;  and  undo 't, 
when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  for  a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures  of  kwn, 
nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty 
exhibition ;  but,  for  all  the  whole  world, — why,  who 
would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold  to  make  him 
a  monarch  ?  I  should  venture  purgatory  for  X 


( •)  First  folio,  Pathfr.  (t)  First  folio  omits,  thee. 

(X)  ViT»tto\iOt  tinging. 

*  —  in  them.]    These  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 
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i>  I  have  much  to  do» — }    These  words  and  what  foUows  4*w« 
in  "Hark!   who  is't  that  knocks?"  axe  not  in  the  quarto  ol 

1622. 


ir,  IT.]  UTHl 

Dbs.  Beslii'ew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
For  the  whole  world. 

Emii.,  Whj,  the  wrong  m  but  a  wrong  i'  tlie 
world ;  and,  having  the  world  for  jour  labour,  't  is 
t  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  jou  might  quickly 
make  it  right. 

Dkb-  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many  to  the  van- 
tuge,  ae  would  store  the  world  they  play'd  for. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  their  husbands'  faulb) 
ir  wives  do  M  :  say  that  tliey  slack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies. 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  or  say  they  strike  us, 
Or  MUtt  our  former  having  in  despite ; 
MTij,  we  have  galls ;  and  though  we  have  some 
grace, 


Yet  have  we  some  revenge.     Let  hashands  know 
Their  wives  have  seuse  like  them  :  they  see,  and 

And     have    their    palates    both     for     sweet    and 

As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do 
When  they  change  us  for  others?     Is  it  sport? 
I  think  it  is:  and  doth  atTection  breed  it? 
I  think  it  doth  :   is 't  frailty  that  thus  errs  ? 
It  is  so  too  : — and  have  not  we  afiectionB, 
Desires  for  sport,  and  frailty,  aa  meu  have  ? 
Then  let  theni  use  us  well ;  else  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  so. 

Des.  Good-night,  good-night ;  heaven  me  such 
uses  *  send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bod,  but  by  bad  mend  1 


SCENE  I.— yft<«amf.     A  Stred. 


Enter  Iaoo  and  Bodbbioo, 

Iaoo.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk  ;^'  strught 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home. 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing;  I  'U  be  at  thy  elbom 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us ;  think  on  that, 
And  fix  most  fins  thj  Tceolution. 

Bod.  Be  near  at  band  ;  I  may  miscarry  in 't. 


Iaoo.  Here,  at  thy  hand ;  be  hold,  and  late 

thy  stand.     [Snirta  to  a  tiiUc  diilaaa. 

Bod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed; 

And  yet  he  hath  given  me  satisfying  reaaans: — 

'T  is  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  iwoid ;  he  dies  I 

[Goet  to  hi*  Mtaid. 

Iaqo.  I  have  mbh'd  this  young  quat*  ahnoM  la 

And  he  grows  angry.  Now,  whether  he  kill  Ca«io, 
Or  Caesio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 


»i  lad  "MilwnHi 


Eveiy  way  makes  mj  gain :  live  B«derigo, 

He  call*  me  to  a  restitutioD  large 

Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bolib'd  from  him, 

Aa  gifts  l«  Deademona ; 

It  must  not  be:  if  Cassio.do  remtun. 

He  hath  a  dailj  beauty  in  his  life 

That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 

May  untold  me  to  him ;  there  stuid  I  in  much 

peril: 
Ko,  he  most  die: — but,  so,  I  hear*  him  coming. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Rod.  I  know  hie  gait,  't  is  be : — Villun,  then 

[^Suthetfrom  hit  poit,  and  maie»  a  pass 
at  Cabbio. 
Cas.  That  tbniat  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  ib  better  than  thou  koow'it : 
I  will  make  proof  ot  thine. 

l^Draict,  and  wounds  Bodkrtoo. 
Rod.  O,  I  am  elain  ! 

[IaOo  nuha/rom  his  post,  cuts  Casbio 
,  behind  in  the  leg,  and  exit. 
Ca8.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever:— Help,  ho  !  mur- 
der! murder!  \^Falls. 


.—)    Till  tMulIng  ot  tba  T 


i|>  t]    tiut  i>,  no  r—un, 


Elder  Othxllo,  at  a  dittanct. 

0th,  The  Toioe  of   Cassio: — lago  keeps  his 

Rod.  O,  TiUain  that  I  am ! 
0th.  "T  is  even  so, 

Cas.  0,  help  1  ho  !  light !  a  aurgeon  ! 
0th.  'T  is  be  ; — 0,  brave  lago,  honest  and 
juat, 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong  I 
Thou  teachest  me, — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead, 
And  your  unblest  fate  bies."— Strumpet,  1  come  ! 
Forth"  of  my  heart  those  charms,  tbiue  eyes,  ai'e 

blotted ; 
Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be 
spotted  [-£"(. 


Enter  Lonovico  and  Qsatiako,  at  a  distance. 

Oa8.  What,   ho  I    no  watch  ?    no  passage  ?  ^ 

murder !  murder  t 
Gba.  'T  is  some  mischance  ;  the  voice  is  very 

direful. 
Cab.  O.help! 
LoD.  Haiti 

Rod.  0,  wretched  villain  ! 

LoD.  Two  or  three  groan  ; — it  ia  a  heavy  night : ' 


ACT   v.] 


OTHELLO. 


[bcehb  l 


These  may  be  counteifeits  ;  let  *8  think 't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 

KoD.  No  body  come?   then  shall  I  bleed  to 

death. 
LoD.  Hark  I 

Gra.  Here 's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light 
and  weapons. 


Re-enter  Iago,  with  a  liglU, 

Iago,  "VMio  's  there  ?  whose  noise  is  this  that 
cries  on  murder  ?  ^ 

Lon.  We  do  not  know. 

Iago.  Did*  not  you  hear  a  cry  ? 

Ca8.  Ilere,  here  I  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me  ! 

Iago.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Gba.  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

LoD.  The  same,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

Iago.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously? 

Gas.  Iago  ?  O,  I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by  villains! 
Give  me  some  help. 

Iago.  O,  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have 
done  this  ? 

Gas.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago.  O,  treacherous  villains  ! — 

What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 

[To  LoDovico  and  Gbatiano. 

Bod.  O,  help  me  there  I 

Gas.  That 's  one  of  them. 

Iago.  O,  murderous  slave  !  O,  villain  ! 

[Stabs  RoDKBiGO. 

Rod.  O,  damn'd  Iago  I  O,  inhuman  dog ! — 

Iago.  Kill  men  i'  the  dark  I — Where  b6  these 
bloody  thieves  ? — 
How  silent  is  this  town ! — ^Ho !  murder !  murder ! — 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good  or  evil  ? 

LoD.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

Iago.  Siguier  Lodovico  ? 

LoD.  He,  sir. 

Iago.  I  cry  you  mercy.     Here 's  Gassio  hurt 
by  villains. 

Gra.  Gassio ! 

Iago.  How  is 't,  brother  ? 

Gas.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

Iago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! — 

Light,  gentlemen  ; — ^I  '11  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 


Enter  Bianca. 

BiAN.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  who  is 't  that 

cried  ? 
Iago.   Who  is  H  that  cried  f 


(*)  First  folio,  Do. 

»  —  that  cries  on  murder  f]    See  note  (■),  p.  573,  Vol.  II. 
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BiAN.  O,  my  dear  Gassio !  my  sweet  Oasuo ! 
O,  Gassio  I  Gassio  !  Gassio  ! 

Iago.  O,  notable  strumpet ! — Gassio,  may  you 
suspect 
\^Tio  they  should  be  that  have  thus  mangled  you? 
Gas.  No. 
Gra.  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus:  I  hare 

been  to  seek  you. 
Iago.  Lend  me  a  garter : — so. — O,  for  a  cbair, 
To  bear  him  easily  hence ! 

BiAN.  Alas,  he  faints  ! — O,   Gassio  I  Cassio ! 

Gassio ! 
Iago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.— 
Patience  awhile,  good  Gassio. — Gome,  come ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face  or  no  ? 
Alas  !  my  friend  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo?  no: — ^yes,8ure;  O,  heaven!*  Roderigo. 
Gba.  MTiat,  of  Venice  ? 
Iago.  Even  he,  sir :  did  you  know  him  ? 
Gba.  Know  him !  aj. 

Iago.    Siguier  Gratiano?   I   cry  your  grade 
pcmdon ; 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Gba.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Iago.  How  do  you,  Gassio? — O,  a  chair,  a 

chair ! 
Gba.  Roderigo ! 

Iago.  He,  he,  't  is  he :— -  G,  that 's  well  aud ; 
— ^the  chair  i-r-      [A  chair  brought  in. 
Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence ; 
I  '11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon. — ^For  you,  mis- 
tress, [To  Biakca. 
Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  slain  here, 

Gassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend  :^what  malice  was  between  you? 
Gas.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
Iago.  [2h  Bian.]  What,  look  you  pale  ?— 0 
bear  him  out  o'  the  air. — 

[Gassio  and  Rob.  are  borne  of. 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen. — ^Look  you  pale,  mis- 
tress?— 
Do  you  perceive  the  gafitness  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon : — 
Behold  her  well;  I  pray  you  look  upon  her ; 
I>o  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  will  fspetk, 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 


JSnter  Emilia. 

Emil.  'Las,  what's  the  matter?  what  is  the 

matter,  husband  ? 
Iago.  Gassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark 


(*)  First  folio,  in  place  of  O,  ktaven,  has,  Te»  *«m. 


ACT  Y.] 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  II. 


By  BodcrigOy  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd : 
He's  almost  slain,  and  Boderigo*  dead. 
EuTL.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  Cassio ! 
Iaoo.  This  is  the  firuits  of  whoring. — Pr'jthee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night : — 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that? 
BiAN.  He  supp'd  at  my  house ;  hut  I  therefore 

shake  not. 
Iago.  O,  did  he  so  ?  I  charge  you,  go  with  me. 
ExiL.  Fie,t  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 
BiAN.  I  am  no  strumpet ;  hut  of  life  as  honest 
As  you  that  thus  ahuse  me. 

Ejctl.  As  I  ?  foh  !  t  fie  upon  thee  ! 

Iago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let 's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dress'd. — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell 's  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on  afore  ? — ^This  is  the  night 

[^Aside. 
That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite. 

{^JSxeunf. 


SCENE  II,— A  Bedchamber  in  tJie  Castle :  Des- 
DBMONA  in  bed  asleep,     A  light  burning. 

Enter  Othello. 

Oth.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul,* — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  ! — 
It  is  the  cause. — ^Yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  blood  ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  '11  betray  more  men. 

Pat  out  the  light,  and  then put  out  the  light !  ^ 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  fiaming  minister, 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 

Should  I  repent  me : — but  once  put  out  thy  light, 

ThoQ  cnnning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

J  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thy  light  relume.    Wlien  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wither : — I'll  smell  it§  on  the  tree. — 

IKissing  her. 
Oy  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
JTastice   to  break  her  sword  I — One  more,  one 

more: — 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 


(•)  Pint  folio  inscrU,  quiU. 
(X)  Pint  folio  omits, /o*/ 


(t)  First  folio,  Oh. 
($)  First  folio,  thee. 


It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul,—]    "  Othello,  Alii  of 
at  the  cruel  action  which  he  is  about  to  perpetrate,  seems 
this  instant  to  be  seeking  his  justification,  from  representing  to 
\t  the  cause,  i.  t.  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  he  had 


And  love  thee  after. — One  more,  and  that's  the 

last: 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears  :  this  sorrow 's  heavenly  ; 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes. 

Dks.  Who 's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

Oth,  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemon  ? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alack,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief ;  I  will  walk  by : 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No, — ^lieaven  forfend  ! — I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des.  Then  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Oth.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,*  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Oth,  Hum  I 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you;   for  you  are  fatal 
then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  so  :  why  I  should  fear  I  know 

not, 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet  I  feel  I  fear. 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Oth.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.  That  death's  unnataral  that    kills  for 
loving. — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  : 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so.     What 's  the  matter  ? 

Oth»  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd  and 
gave  thee. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ! 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

Oth.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  perjury  ;  thou  art  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth.  Yes,t  presently ; 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath 


(*)  First  folio  omits,  so. 


(t)  First  folio  omits,  Ye*. 


received."— Stkevb-ks. 

»»  Put  out  the  light,  and  then ^put  out  the  light!]    This 

regulation  of  the  line,  which  certainly  imparts  to  it  a  spirit  and 
beauty  we  miss  in  ihe  old  punctuation,  was  suggested  both  by 
Upton  and  Warburton,  and  is  now  very  generally  adopted. 
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Cannot  remove  uar  choke  the  strong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Dkb.  Then  Lord*  have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th.  I  saj,  amen 

Dkb.  And  have  you  mercy  too  1 — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Casaio 
But  with  Buch  general  warranty  of  heaven 
Ab  I  might  love ;  I  never  gave  him  token. 

Oth.  By  lieaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  In  ' 


0,  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'Bt  me  coll  what  I  intend  to  do, 
A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice : 
I  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it,  thes ; 

I  never  gave  it  him : — send  for  him  hither ; 
Let  him  conieaa  a  truth, 

Oth.  He  hath  ocHifeaBU 

Dkb.  What,  mj  lord  ? 

Oth.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee. 

1>M.  How?  nnlawfiilly 


ACT  T. 


OTHELLO. 


[scene  II. 


0th.  Ay. 

Des.  He  wiU  not  saj  so. 

Oth.  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd ; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for 't 

Dies.  O,  my  fear  interprets  ! — ^what,  is  he  dead  ? 

Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  heen  lives,  my  great 
revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des.  Alas,  he  is  hetray'd,  and  I  undone ! 

Oth.  Oat,  stnimpet!  weep'st  thou  for  him  to 
my  faee  ? 

Dbs.  O,  hanish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not ! 

Oth.  Down,  strumpet  I 

Db8.  KiU  me  to-morrow;  let  me  live  to-night! 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  strive, — 

Dxs.  But  half  an  hour ! 

Oth.  Being  done, 

There  is  no  pause. 

Dbs.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer ! 

Oth.  It  is  too  late.  [^Smothers  her. 

Emu..  l^WithoiU,']  My  lord!   my  lord!    what 
ho  r  my  lord  !  my  lord ! 

Oth.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Not  dead  ?  not  yet 
quite  dead  ? 
I  that  am  cruel  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  hafe  thee  linger  in  thy  pain : — 
So,  80. 

EaoL.  ^Without.}  What  ho !  my  lord  !  my  lord ! 

Oth.  Who 's  there  ? 

'Emil.  [Without.^  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would 
speak  a  word  with  you !  [dead. — 

Oth.  Yes : — 't  is  Emilia ; — by  and  by. — She 's 
'Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Oassio's  deaih; 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha !  no  more  moving  ? 
Still  as  the  grave. — Shall  she  come  in?  were't 

good?— 
I  think  she  stirs  again : — no. — ^What '»  best  to  do  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she  'U  sure  speak  to  my  wife : 
My  wife !  my  wife !  what  wile  ? — I  have  no  wife ! 
O,  insupportable  !  O,  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should*  yawn  at  alteration. 

Ehxl.  [  WUhovi.']  I  do  beseech  you  that  I  may 
speak  with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord ! 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee : — O,  come  in,  Emilia: — 
Soft, — ^by  and  by : — let  me  the  curtains  draw. — 
Where  art  thou  ?  [  Unlocks  the  door. 

Enter  Emilia. 

What 's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 
Ehil.  O,  my  good  lord,  yonder 's  foul  murder 
done! 


•)  Pint  folio,  Did, 
to  folly,—]    ThAt  iS|  to  wantonneu. 


Oth.  What,  bow  ? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  nearer  earth  than  she  was  wont. 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Cassio,   my  lord,  hath  kill'd  a  young 
Venetian 
Call'd  Eoderigo. 

Oth.  Roderigo  kilPd  t 

And  Cassio  kill'd  ! 

Emil.  No,  Cassio  is  not  kilFd. 

Oth.  Not  Cassio  kill'd !  then  murder 's  out  of 
tune, 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Des.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murder'd  t    ' 

Emil.  Alas,  what  cry  is  that  ? 

Oth.  That!  what? 

Emil.  Out,   and    alas !    that  was    my  lady's 
voice. — 
Help !  help,  ho  !  help ! — O,  lady,  speak  again  ! 
Sweet  Desdemona  !  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak  ! 

Dks.  a  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Des.         Nobody ;  I  myself.     Farewell : 
Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  :  O,  farewell  1 

[Diea, 

Oth.  Why,  how  should  she  be  nuuder'd  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows  ? 

Oth.  You  heard  *  her  say  heiself,  it  was  not  I. 

EmHi.  She  said  so:  I  must  needs  report  the 
truth. 

Oth.  She  's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ! 
'T  was  I  that  kill'd  her. 

Emil.  O,  the  more  angel  she. 

And  you  the  blacker  devil  \ 

Oth.  She  tum'd  to  folly,*  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil.  Thou   dost  belie  her,  and   thou   art  a 
devil. 

Oth.  She  was  false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  ;  O,  she  was  heavenly  true  ! 

Oth.  Cassio  did  tup  her ;  ask  thy  husband  else. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity  !     Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emtl.  My  husband ! 

Oth.  Thy  husband. 

Emil.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Cassio.     Nay,t  had  she  been 
true, 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I  'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 

Emil.  My  husband ! 

Oth.         Ay,  't  was  he  that  told  mej  first ; 


( * )  Pint  folio,  keare,  ( t )  First  folio  omiti,  Na^, 

{%)  Plrst  folio  inierts,  on  her. 
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ACT  v.] 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  shmc 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emil.  My  husband  ! 

0th.  What  needs  this  iterance,  woman  ?    I  say 
thy  husband. 

Emil.    O,  mistress,  villany  hath  made  mocks 
with  love ! — 
My  husband  say  that*  she  was  false  ? 

0th.  He,  woman ; 

I  say  thy  husband  :  dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  fi-iend,  thy  husband,  honest-honest  lago. 

Emil.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th.  Ha ! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst ; 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th.  Peace  !  yon  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me 
harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.     O,  gull !  O,  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt!  thou  hast  done  a  deed, — 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword ;  I  '11  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives. — Help  I  help !   ho  ! 

help! 
The  Moor  hath  kill'd  my  mistress  !      Murder ! 
murder ! 


OTHELLO. 


[SCEHE  IL 


Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  Iago. 

MoN.  What  is  the  matter? — How  now,  ge- 
neral ! 
Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  Iago  ?  you  have  done 
well, 
That  men  must  lay  their  murdere  on  your  neck. 
Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Emil.  Disprove  this  villain,   if  thou  be'st  a 
man : 
He  says  thou  toldst  him  that  his  wife  was  false : 
I  know  thou  didst  not,  thou'rt  not  such  a  villain : 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 
Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was  false  ? 
Iago,  I  did. 
Emil.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie  ; 


(«)  First  folio  omita,  that. 

a  —  charm  your  tongue.]  A  familiar  expression  in  the  poet's 
day.  meaning  restrain,  or  put  a  speH  upon  your  ton>:ue.  So  in 
••Henry  VI."  Part  III.  Act  V.Sc.  5,— "Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I 
will  charm  your  tongue."  See  also  additional  examples  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Variorum  ad  I. 

b  —  a  strange  truth.]  "  Strange"  is  one  of  the  many  words 
which  have  lost  weight  and  emphasis  since  Shakespeare's  time. 
Whh  us,  it  imports  no  more  than  unusual,  vt  customary,  arc. ; 
but   when    Desdemona   spoke  of    the    Moor's   adventures    as 
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Upon  my  soul,  a  lie  ;  a  wicked  lie  ! — 
She  false  with  Cassio  ! — did  you  say  with  Cassio? 
Iago.  With   Cassio,  mistress.     Go  to,  charm 

your  tongue.' 
Emil.  I   will  not   charm   my  tongue ;    I  am 
bound  to  speak : 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed, — 
All.  O,  heavens  forfend  ! 
Emil.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder 

on. 
0th.  Nay,  stare  not,  mastei-s ;  it  is  true,  in- 
deed. 
Gra.  'T  is  a  strange^  truth. 
MoN.  O,  monstrous  act ! 
Emil.  Villany,  viUany,  yiUanj ! 

I  think   upon't, — I  think   I  smell't; — O,   vil- 
lany ! — 
I  thought  so  then  ;•= — I  '11  kill  myself  for  grief: — 

0  villany,  villany ! 

Iago.  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get 
you  home. 

Emil.  Grood  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
speak: 
'T  is  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. — 
Perchance,  Iago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

0th.  O  !  O  !  O  !  ^Falling  an  the  lecl, 

Emil.  N^ay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar ; 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent, 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th.  O,  she  was  foid  ! —  \_Rinng, 

1  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle.     There  Kes  jonr 

niece, 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands   have   newlj 

stopp'd : 
I  know  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra.  Poor  Desdemon !  I  am  glad  thy  father *s 

dead : 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  gnef 
Shoi-e  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  now. 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn. 
Yea,  curae  his  better  angel  from  his  side. 
And  fall  to  reprobation.* 

0th.  'T  is  pitiful ;  but  yet  Iago  knows. 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  aet  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed  ;  Cassio  confessed  it : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  woiks 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Wliich  I  first  gave  her  ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand : 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

"  strange,"  she  meant  they  were  wmderfnl^  iucre4^U;  and  it  is 
in  this  deeper  sense  of  the  word  that  Gratiano  employs  it 
c  /  thought  so  then  ;— ]    "That  is,  at  the  isstaat  wl 
gave  Desdemona's  handkerchief  to  la^o;  for  eTcn  tbes 
appears  to  have  suspected  it  was  sought  after  for  no 
pose,  and  therefore  asks  her  husband — 

•  What  will  you  do  with  it  f '  •*  &c.— Steetsxs. 

<l  And  fall  to  reprobation.]     So  the  quartos;  the  folia 
"  And  fall  to  rejyrobaHce.** 


hooest  pur- 


ACT  T.] 


OTHELLO. 


[bcsne  il 


Emil.  O,  God !  O,  heavenly  God !  * 

Ia<k).  Zounds,t  hold  jour  peace  ! 

Ekcl.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out ! — ^I  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  no;j 
No,  I  wiU  speak  as  liberal  as  the  north !  * 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  aD, 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I'll  speak ! 

Iaoo.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil.  I  will  not. 

[Iago  offeri  to  stab  Emilia. 

Gba.  Fie  I 

Your  Bword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Emtl.  O,  thou  dull  Moor!   that  handkerchief 
thou  speak'st  of 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband  ; 
For  often  with  a  solemn  earnestness, — 
More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  f^  tdfie, — 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal 't. 

Iaoo.  Villanous  whore ! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Gassio  !  no,  alas,  I  found  it, 
And  I  did  give't  my  husband. 

Iago.  Filth,  ^bm  liest ! 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not !  {  do  not,  gentle- 
men!— 
O,  murderous  coxcomb  I  irhat  sIuHild  suiji  a  fool 
Do  witii  so  good  a  wife  ? 

[LLgo  itabs  Emilia,  and  then  runs  out 

0th.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven, 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ? — Precious  villain ! 

Gba.  The  woman  fells !  sure^  he  hath  kill'd  his 
wife! 

Emil.  Ay,  ay: — O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress' 
fflde! 

Qua,  He's  gone,  but  his  wife's  kill'd. 

Hon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.     Take  you  tiiis 
weapon. 
Which  I  have  here§  recover'd  from  the  Moor : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without ;  let  him  not  pass, 
But  kill  him  rather.    I'll  after  that  same  villain. 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave. 

[^Exeunt  Montano  and  Gbatiano. 

0th.  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. — 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark !  canst  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  music; — WilloWy  tnllow,  wUlow, — 

[Singing. 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor ; 


(*)  Pint  folio,  Oh  Heaven  1  oh  heavenly  pofrer$  ! 
(t)  Fint  folio,  Come. 

(i)  First  folio  omits,  hold  my,  and  tir  t  so/ 
({)  First  folio  omits,  here. 

A  Uot  I  trill  speai  as  liberal  as  ihe  north;]    Thns  the  folio; 
the  quarto  of  1622  reads, — 

'*  lit  be  in  speahing^  liherall  as  the  ayre." 

And  that  of  1630  has,— 
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So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true ; 

So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die,* — I  die !        {Dies, 

0th.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  ist  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper ; — 
O,  here  it  is. — ^Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

G&A.  [Without,']  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost 
thee  dear; 
Thoy  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

0th.  Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  with 
me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gbatiano. 

Gba.  What  is  the  matter? 

0th.  Behold !  I  have  a  weapon ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh :  I  have  seen  the  day, 
That,  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop : — but,  O,  vain  boast ! 
WTio  can  control  his  fete  ?  'tis  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd ; — 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  disma/d  ?  'tis  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  ^  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires : — ^where  should  Othello  go  ? — 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?     O,  ill-starr'd 

wench ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it  !---Cold,  cold,  my  girl ! 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — 
O,  cursed,  cursed  slave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils. 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  ste^-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! — 
O,  Dcsdemon !  dead,  Desdemon  !  dead !     0,0! 

Enter  Lobovico,  Montano,  Cassio  carried  in  a 
chair,  and  Officers,  with  Iago,  prisoner, 

LoD.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 

man? 
0th.  That's  he  that  was  Othello ; — ^here  I  am. 
LoD.  Wliere  is  that  viper?  bring  the  villain 

forth. 
0th.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; " — ^but  that's 

a  fable. — 


(♦)  First  folio,  alas.  (+)  First  folio,  was. 

"  I  'le  be  in  speaking  Uberall  as  the  north." 

^  Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast,^]  This  is  an 
allusion  to  the  mock  tournaments  in  irhich  the  combuants  were 
armed  with  rushes  in  place  of  spears. 

c  —-  towards  his  feet ;— ]  "  To  see  if,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  his  feet  be  eloven."— Johvsok. 

z  z 


If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil  I  cannot  kill  tliee. 

[Othello  teouudi  Iaoo. 

Ijod.  Wrench  hia  sword  from  him. 

Iaqo.  I  bleed,  sii- ;  but  uot  kiU'd. 

0th.  I  am  not  sorry  ueither  ;  I  'A  have  thee  live ; 
For,  in  m;  aense,  'tis  happiseas  to  die. 

LoD.  0,  thou  OtheUo,  that  vrert*  once  so  good. 


Fftli'n  in  tLe  practice  '  of  a  damned  •  alare, 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  .  Why,  any  thing: 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  did  1 1  in  hate,  but  all  in  hooonr. 

LoD.  This  wretch  hath  part  confesa'd  his  Tillaiiy.' 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Caasio's  death? 


(ti  nnlMlftJAi 


ACT    T.]  OTH 

Oth.  Ay. 

Cas.  Sear  general,  I  never  gnve  jon  cause. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
"Will  yon,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi -devil. 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

lloo.  Demand  me  nothing :  what  you  know, 
yon  know: 
From  thin  time  forth  t  never  will  apeak  word. 

LiOD.  What,  not  to  pray? 

GsA.  Torments  wiU  ope  your  lipe. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  beat. 

LoD.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  be- 
fiJl'n, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not.    Here  ia  a  letter, 
Fotmd  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Koderigo  ; 
And  here  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  deatii  of  Coseio  to  be  undertook 
By  Boderigo. 

Oth.  O,  villain ! 

Cab.  Most  heathenish  and  most  gross  ! 

XiOD.  Kow  here's  another  discontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too ;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Boderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  viUain ; 
Bat  thftt,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

Oth.  O,  thou  pernicious  caitiff! — 

How  came  yon,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  wM  my  wife's? 

Ca8.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber ; 

And  he  himself  confess'd*  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it  for  a  special  purpose. 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oth.  0,  fool !  fool !  fool ! 

Cas.  There  is  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter, — 
How  he  upbr^ds  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  npon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  and  even  but  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seembg  dead, — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on. 

LoD.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with 

'¥'our  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Casuo  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 


LLO.  [SCEKB  II. 

That  can  tonnent  him  much  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his.     You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  he  known 
To  the  Venetian  stat«. — Come,  bring  away. 

Oth.  Soft  you  !  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  8ervice,(i)  and  they 

know't; — 
No  more  of  that, — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  sot  down  aught  in  malice:    then  must  you 

Of  one,  that  loT*d  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Ferplez'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one,  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Indian,(^)  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Bicher  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdu'd 

Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 

Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 

Their  med'cinable  gum.     Set  you  down  this ; 

And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once. 

Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 

Beat  a  Yenetian  and  traduc'd  the  state, 

I  took  bj  the  throat  the  circumnsed  dog. 

And  smote  him — thus.  [^Stabt  himtdf. 

LoD,  0,  bloody  period ! 

Gra.  All  that  is  spoke  is  marr'd. 

OiH.  I  kiss'd  thee  ere  I  kill'd  thee ; — no  way 

but  this,      \F<Alxv.g  upon  Dbbdemoha, 

Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  {^Dia. 

Cab.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  bad  no 
weapon; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

LoD.  [2*0  Iaoo.]  O,  Spartan  dog, 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sen ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed; 
litis  is  thy  work : — the  object  poisons  sight ; — 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  Boze  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  on  you. — To  you,  lord  governor, 
Bemains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain  ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture; — O,  enforce  it  I 
Myself  will  straight  aboard;  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.    lExeunt. 


ILLUS1?IIATIVE    COMMENTS. 


ACT  I. 


(1)  SOSNB  l.—Lead  to  the  SagiUary,']  By  (he  Sa^Uary, 
Mr.  Knight  says,  was  meant  the  "  residenoe  at  the  arsenal 
of  the  oomman(Ung  officers  of  the  narv  and  army  of  the 
republic.  The  figure  of  an  archer  wiui  his  drawn  bow, 
over  the  gates^  stUl  indioates  the  place."  Others,  however, 
conceiye  lago  to  mean  only  some  house  of  resort  which 
bore  this  sign. 

In  Lydgate's  Auncieni  Historie,  &o.  1555,  (quoted  by 
Steeyens,  is  found  a  very  circumstantial  description  of  the 
Bagittaiy:— 

*'  And  with  hym  Guydo  sayth  that  he  hadde 
A  wonder  archer  of  syght  merralouB, 
Of  fourme  and  shap  in  maner  monstruous : 
For  lyke  myne  auctour  at  I  reherse  can, 
Fro  the  navel  upwarde  he  was  man, 
And  lower  downe  lyke  a  hone  ythaped : 
And  tbilke  parte  that  after  man  was  maked, 
Of  skinne  was  black  and  rough  as  any  here 
Covered  with  here  fro  colde  him  for  to  were, 
Passyng  foule  and  horrible  of  syght, 
Whose  even  twain  were  sparkeling  as  bright 
As  is  a  furneis  with  his  rede  levene. 
Or  the  lyghtnyng  that  falleth  ttom  ye  heaven ; 
Dredefn)  of  loke,  and  tede  as  lyre  of  ehere. 
And,  as  I  made,  he  was  a  goode  archer ; 
And  with  his  bowe  both  at  even  and  morowe 
Upon  Orekes  he  wrought  muehe  sorrowe, 
And  gasted  them  with  many  hydous  loke : 
So  Sterne  he  was  that  many  of  them  quoke." 

(2)  ScBKB  It.— 772  kaveU  dupvUd  on.]  This  is  an 
allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  causes  were  debated  by 
the  judges  according  to  the  custom  of  Venice  formerly, 
and  it  affords  one  of  many  proofs  that  before  writing 
"Othello,''  Shakespeare  had  attentively  perused  Lewke- 
nor's  translation  of  "  The  Comvumvfealih  and  Government 
of  Venice,  written  by  the  Cardinall  Gasper  Contareno," 
£c.  1599.  From  this  work  he  obtained  his  information 
ooneeming  those  "officers  of  night**  whom  Brabantio 
directs  to  be  summoned ;  his  knowledge  of  the  Arsenal ; 
as  well  as  several  particular  expressions,  such  as  liine  ea/ree 
enelined  ;  doe  their  counirte  service  ;  experience  the  mittrette 
of  all  things  ;  serve  the  turne  ;  their  eouTiirie  ciuioms  ;  and 
others  which  he  has  modified  and  transplanted  into  the 
jAeoe.  The  following  is  Contarano's  account  of  the  way 
criminal  questions  were  disputed  on  before  judgment  could 
be  obtained,  in  the  ancient  legal  courts  of  Venice  : — 

"  The  Councell  being  assembled,  the  Advocator  plaieth 
the  parte  of  a  bitter  accuser,  strayning  the  uttermost  in- 
vention of  his  wittes  against  the  offender,  first  obiecting 
unto  him  the  ofienoe,  oonfirming  the  same  with  witnesses, 
and  then  strengthening  his  obiection  with  probabilities 
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and  likellhoodes  of  ooniecture :  having  ended  fais  qpeedi, 
the  advocate  of  the  offender  pleadeth  in  the  Clyentes 
behalfe :  After  which  if  any  of  tne  Advocators  will  speake 
afresh,  before  the  ludges  give  sentence,  he  hath  libo^tia  ao 
to  do :  likewise  the  Lawyers  of  the  defendant  have  leave 
to  aunswere  and  to  confute,  if  they  can,  the  opposed  argu- 
ments.   And  so  of  eyther  side  the  cause  is  debated  and 
tossed  to  and  fro,  till  eyther  the  offender  or  the  Advocator 
whose  turne  it  is  to  speake,  doth  declare  that  he  hath  no 
more  to  say,  which  done,  the  offender  and  his  advocates 
are  commanded  out  of  the  Court,  and  the  Advooatora  am 
shutte  into  a  roome  apart  with  the  ludgaa  and  their  Secre- 
taries, not  any  one  else  being  sufi&ed  to  be  there.    Hm 
Advocators  first  doe  make  a  motion  unto  the  lodges  of 
punishing  the  offender,  demaunding  their  opinions  Trhetber 
they  thinke  him  worthy  of  punishment  or  no,  not  »*M""<g 
or  appointing  any  one  certayne  kinde  of  punishment 
wbicn  custome  was  (in  a  manner)  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians :  for  in  Athefu  the  ludgeagave  two  sentenoesy  in  the 
first  eyther  condemning  or  absolving  the  prisoner.     If  in 
the  first  hee  were  condemned,  then  was  the  manner  of  his 
punishihent  determined  of  in  the  second,  as  out  of  Plaices 
Apologia  of  SocraUs  may  plainly  bee  perceived, 'the  veiy 
like  order  of  iudgement  is  that  in  manner  which  we  do  nso : 
first  (as]  I  say)  the  Advocators  make  a  motion  unto  the 
ludges  of  punishing  the  ofiender.     Then  the  Indges  go 
unto  their  suffrages,  for  by  suffrages  among  the  Veoetuna 
all  things  are  de^rmined.    Three  pots  are  broug-ht  forth, 
by  the  one  of  which  the  offender  is  oondemned  :  by  the 
other  he  is  absolved  in  maner  without  any  oorrectioD,  ft  by 
the  third  are  known  the  opinion  of  those,  whidi  doe  seeuie 
yet  to  doubt  whether  course  is  to  be  taken :  the  first  of 
condemnation  is  white,  ^e  second  of  absolution  groeatj 
the  third  of  doubtfulnes  redde.     Every  of  the  ladges, 
whether  the  cause  be  dismUed  <2f  by  the  forty  (as  nsoaUy  it 
is)  or  els  that  the  senate  oe  consulted' with  (wM<^  seldome 
happeneth)  &  that  only  in  great  and  waighty  causes,  or 
whether  it  be  by  the  Advocators  reported  over  to  the  great 
councell,  which  is  most  seldome,  and  never  but  in  matten 
ezceodingly  enormous,  to  the  ende  to  have  his  sufftage 
undiscemed,  letteth  fiUl  into  whether  of  these  three  pots 
he  pleaseth  a  little  linnen  ball:  which  being  done,  the 
presidents  of  the  oounceU  doe  number  the  balles,  and  if 
more  then  the  half  be  in  fi&vour  of  the  prisooen  Hber^,  he 
is   presently  pronoimoed  ftee,  and  &e  request  or   the 
A.dvocatorB  reiectedL    But  if  more  then  the  naif  of  those 
bals,  be  found  in  the  pot  of  condemnation,  he  is  presently 
oondemnod :  if  neither  of  both  exoeede  the  half^  bat  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  ludges  put  their  sofirages  into  the 
pot  of  doubtfulnes :  then  his  cause  is  deferred  orer  til 
another  day,  k  to  the  better  disonsdon  of  the  lodges.** 


ILLUSTBATIYS  0OMMENT& 


(3)  ScBifE  in.— 

Valiant  Othello,  w€  futui  itraigkl  employ  you. 
Against  ihegtiuriU  enemy  Ottovum.] 

The  drcmnBtanoes  originatinflp  the  siege  of  Nicosia,  ''  the 
ohief  and  zkhest  dtae  of  all  toe  Island/'  and  the  ultimate 
oonqiiest  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks  (for  there  was  no  *'  sesre- 
gatioD  of  the  l^ukish  fleet  *'  as  the  play  supposes)  are  thus 
related  by  KnoUes  in  his  Hiitorie  qf  the  Turtes :  — 

''Selymus  (the  second)  now  at  peace  with  ail  the  world 
(a  thing  of  the  Turkes  not  much  desired)  began  to  thinke 
of  woikes  of  charitie :  and  {nx>po6ing  to  build  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Hadrianople  for  his  owne  sepulture,  with  a 
monastericj,  a  coUeage,  and  an  almeshouae  (as  had  his 
&ther,  and  other  his  ancestors  b^ore  him  at  Prusa  and 
Constantinople,  led  tliereunto  with  a  vaine  and  superstitious 
devotion)  was  troubled  with  nothing  more,  than  how  to 
endue  the  same  with  lands  and  reyenues  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  so  great  a  chai^  :  For  that  the  Mahometan 
kinss,  are  by  their  superstition  prohibited  to  oonvert  any 
lands  or  possessions  to  such  holy  uses,  other  than  such  as 
they  have  with  their  own  sword  woon  from  the  enemies  of 
their  religion,  which  they  may  (as  they  are  persuaded)  as 
a  most  acceptable  sacrifice,  offer  to  their  great  prophet : 
which  derilnsh  persuasion,  serveth  as  a  spurre  to  pricke 
forward  erery  of  those  ambitious  princes  to  adde  some- 
thing to  thou*  empire.  This  his  devout  puipose  once 
knowne,  wanted  not  the  furtherance  of  many  npe  heads, 
deviBing  some  one  thing,  some  another,  as  they  thought 
best  fitted  his  humour.  But  amoncst  many  things  to  him 
presented,  none  pleased  him  so  well,  af>  the  plot  laid  for 
the  taking  of  the  rich  island  of  Cvprus  from  the  Venetians : 
a  conquest  of  itselfe  sufficient,  both  for  the  eternizing  of 
his  name,  and  performance  of  his  owne  charitable  woz^ 
intended ;  with  a  laige  overplu^  for  the  supplying  of 
whatsoever  wanted  in  his  fathers  hke  deyout  works  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  that  which  moved  him  most  of  all,  was 
the  glorie  of  such  a  conquest,  which  as  his  flaterers  bare 
Lim  in  hand,  might  make  him  equall  with  any  his  pre- 
decessors ;  who  in  the  beginning  of  their  rai^,  had  usually 
done  or  attempted  some  notable  thing  agamst  the  Chris- 
tians. Selymus  presently  commanded  preparation  to  be 
made  both  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  performance  of  his, 
resolution.  Whi<di  was  not  so  covertly  carried  in  the  Turkes* 
court,  but  that  it  was  discovered  by  M.  Antonius  Barbaras 
the  Venetian  embassadour;  and  not  without  cause  sus- 
pected by  the  Venetian  merchants,  whom  the  barbarous 
Turks  began  now  to  cut  short  in  their  trafficke,  looking  big 
upon  them,  as  men  suddenly  changed,  and  evill  entreating 
them  with  hard  speeches,  the  undoubted  signes  of  greater 
troubles  tc  ensue.  These  thin^  and  sudi  like  as  were 
then  done  at  Constantinople,  bemg  by  letters  sent  in  nost 
from  the  embassadour,  made  knowne  at  Venice,  brought  a 
generall  heavinesse  upon  the  citie :  for  why  that  under^ 
standing  and  provident  state,  warned  by  their  former 
harmes,  of  all  others  most  dread  the  Turks  forces. 

« In  the  meane  time  the  Senatours  sitting  oftentimes  in 
ooonsell,  were  divided  in  opinions  concerning  the  chief 
matter  they  consulted  upon :  some  there  were,  that 
thought  it  not  good  to  wage  warre  against  such  an  invin- 
cible enemy,  nor  to  trust  upon  a  vaine  and  idle  hope, 
neither  to  commit  all  unto  the  hazard  of  such  fortune  as 
was  unto  tiiem  in  tiiat  warre  by  the  enemie  propounded : 
they  aUeadged  that  it  were  better  to  depart  with  Cyprus, 
so  that  they  might  quietly  enjoy  the  rest,  rather  than  to 
cDter  into  armes.  Others  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as 
that  the  island  was  by  force  of  armes  to  be  defended : 
saying  that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonourable,  than 
without  fig^t  to  depart  with  so  notable  a  part  of  their 
Seigniorie;  neither  anything  more  commendable,  than 
to  prove  ail  tfaiiufs  for  defence  of  their  honour :  neither 
would  the  proud  Turin  with  whom  no  assured  league 
could  bee  made  (as  they  said)  hold  themselves  content 
with  this  yeelding  up  of  the  island,  by  intreating  of  them 
and  giving  them  way,  become  more  insolent :  and  when 
they  had  taken  Cyprus  from  them,  would  also  seeke  after 
Creeto  and  Contra,  k  so  yeelding  them  one  thing  after 


another,  spofle  themselves  of  all  together.  The  matter 
t^us  debated'  to  an  fro,  it  was  in  the  end  resolved  upon, 
to  take  up  armes  in  defence  of  their  honour,  and  by  pmine 
force  to  withstand  the  Turke. 

''The  greater  the  danger  was  now  feared  fit>m  the 
angrie  Turke,  the  more  carefull  were  the  Venetians  of 
their  state.  Wherefore  they  forthwith  sent  messengers 
with  letters  unto  the  Govemours  of  Cyprus,  charging 
them  with  all  carefulness  and  diligence  to  nmke  them- 
solves  readie  to  withstand  the  Tunce,  and  to  raise  what 
power  they  were  able  in  the  island,  not  omitting  any  thing 
that  might  concern  the  good  of  the  state :  and  at  the 
same  time  made  choice  of  their  most  valiant  and  expert 
captains  both  by  sea  and  land,  unto  whom  they  committed 
the  defence  of  their  dispersed  Seigniorie,  with  the  leading 
of  their  forces. 

'*  Selymus  thoroughly  fumished  with  all  things  necessary 
for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  in  the  beginning  of  Februarie 
sent  a  great  power  both  of  horse  and  foot  into  Epyrus  to 
forage  the  Venetian  torritorie.  About  the  nuddle  of  Aprill 
following  he  sent  Piall  Bassa  with  four  score  gallies,  and 
thirtie  galliots  to  keep  the  Venetians  from  sending  aid 
into  Cyprus.  He  tooke  his  course  to  Zenos,  an  island  of 
the  Venetians,  to  have  taken  it  fix>m  them.  Piall  here 
landing  Ids  forces,  sought  botJi  by  fidre  means  &  foule  to 
have  persuaded  the  in^bitants  to  have  veelded  up  their 
towne ;  but  when  he  could  get  nothing  of  them  but  foule 
words  againe,  he  b^an  by  force  to  assault  the  same. 
Two  daies  the  towne  was  valiantly  both  assaulted  and 
defended,  but  at  length  the  Turks  perceiving  how  little 
they  prevailed,  and  that  the  defendante  were  resolutely 
set  downe  for  the  defence  of  themselves  and  their  countrie ; 
shamefully  gaye  over  the  assault,  and  abandoning  the 
island  din»oted  theu*  course  towaidd  Cyprus.  For  Mus- 
tapha,  author  of  that  expedition,  had  before  appointed 
Piall  Bassa  at  a  time  prefixed,  to  meet  him  at  the  Jihodet, 
OMt  that  he  that  came  Jiret  should  tarrie  for  the  other,  thai 
so  they  might  together  sails  into  Cyynu. 

"  All  being  now  in  readinesse,  and  a  most  royal  gallie  of 
wonderful  greatness  &  beautie  by  the  appointment  of 
Selymus  prepared  for  the  great  Bassa  the  Generall :  he 
together  with  Haly  Bassa  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
departed  from  Constantinople,  the  six  and  twentieth  of 
May,  and  at  tiie  Rhodes  met  with  Piall  as  he  had  before 
appointed.  The  whole  fleet  at  that  time  consisted  of  two 
hundred  galleys,  amongst  whom  were  diverse  galliote,  and 
small  men  of  warre  with  diverse  oilier  vessels  prepared 
for  the  transportation  of  horaee :  with  this  fleet  Mustapha 
kept  on.  his  course  for  Cyprus.  They  of  the  island  in  the 
meane  time  carefully  attending  the  enemies  comming  fh>m 
their  wateh  towers  first  discovered  their  fleet  at  the  west 
end  of  the  island  not  far  from  Paphoe  :  from  whence  the 
Tuxks  turning  upon  the  right  hand,  and  passing  the  pro- 
montorie  Curio,  now  called  Del  Le.Gate,  landed  diverse 
of  their  men,  who  bunt  and  spoiled  oertaine  villages,  and 
with  such  spoile  and  prisoners  as  they  had  taken  returned 
againe  unto  the  fleet :  which .  holding  on  their  former 
coune  came  at  length  to  a  place  called  Sahme  (of  the 
abundance  of  salt  there  made)  where  they  knew  was  best 
landing :  «nd  there  in  an  open  road  came  to  an  anchor, 
where  the  Bessaes  without  any  resistance  upon  a  plaine 
shoare  landed  their  armie." 


(4)  Sgbs B  III.— 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  henecUh  weir  shoulders.] 

In  this  passage  the  poet  bad  probably  in  his  mind  the 
marvellous  account  which  Baleigh  has  given  in  his  Dis- 
eooerie  of  Ouiana^  1596,  of  the  Amazons,  the  cannibals, 
and  the  **  Nation  of  people,  whose  heads  appear  not  above 
their  shoulders :  **  or  was  thinking  of  Pliny's  description 
of  the  "Anthropophagi": — 

"Above  those  are  other  Scythians  called  Anthropo- 
phagi, where  is  a  country  named  Abarimon,  vrithin  a 
certain  vale  of  the  mountain  Imans,  wherein  are  found 
savage  and  wild  men,  living  and  conversing  usually  among 
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the  brute  beasts,  who  have  their  feet  growing  backward, 
and  turned  behind  the  calves  of  their  legs,  howbeit  they 
run  most  swiftly.  The  former  Anthropophagi  or  eaters  of 
mans  fl^h  whom  we  have  placed  above  the  north  pole, 
tenne  daies  journey  by  land  above  the  river  Borysthenes, 
used  to  drinke  out  of  the  sculs  of  mens  heads,  and  to 
weare  the  scalpes,  haire  and  all,  in  steed  of  mandellions  or 
stomadiers  before  their  breasts.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  Sciopodes 
westward,  some  there  be  without  heads  standing  upon 
their  neckes  who  carrie  eies  in  their  shoulders."— PLilf IK'S 
NaJiwvl  Historu.    Book  vii.  ch.  2. 


(5)  Scene  III. — The  food  thai  to  him  now  it  as  luscious  as 
locusts,  shall  bs  to  him  shortly  as  bitter  a^  coloquintida.]  It 
is  a  question  not  easily  settled  whe'ther  by  "locusts" 


Shakespeare  referred  to  the  insect,  which  is  said  to  be  con- 
sidered a  great  delicacy  at  Tonquin,  or  to  the  fruit  of  the 
locust-tree : ' '  That  viscous  substance  which  the  pod  of  the 
locust  contains,  is  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  luseious. 
From  its  likeness  to  honey,  in  consistency  and  flavour,  the 
loc7ist  is  called  the  honey-ttee  also." — Heitlet. 

Coloquintida,  says  Parkinson  in  his  Theatre  of  Plants, 
"runneth  wiUi  his  branches  upon  the  ground  as  a  goard 
or  cowcumber  doUi.  The  fruit  is  small  and  round  as  a  ball, 
green  at  the  first  on  the  outside^  and  afterwards  growing 
to  be  of  a  browne  yellow,  which  ^ell  is  as  hard  as  a  pom- 
pion  or  gourde ;  and  is  usually  pared  away  while  it  is 
greene,  the  substance  under  it  biaing  white,  very  Hght, 
spongie  or  loose,  and  of  an.  eztreame  bitter  taste,  almost 
indurable,  and  provoking  loathing  or  casting  in  many  that 
taste  it."— Parkinson's  Theatre  of  Plants,  Tribe  II.  ch.S. 


ACT  II. 


(1)  Scene  III. — Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain  ; 
he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle  can  be 
JiUed.]  The  Englishman's  potentiality  in  potting,  was  a 
common  topic  of  satire  witn  our  old  writers.  In  Beau- 
ihont  and  Fletchei's  play  of  "  The  Captain,"  Act  III.  Sc.  2, 
Lodovico  asks — 

"  Are  ^e  Englishmen 
Such  Btubbom  drinkerB  I " 

And  Piso  answers, — 

"  Not  a  leak  at  aea 
Can  suck  more  liquor:  you  shall  have  their  children 
Christen'd  in  mull'd  sack,  and,  at  five  years  old, 
Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down.    Take  an  Englishman, 
And  cry  St.  George  I  and  give  him  but  a  rasher. 
And  you  shall  have  him  upon  even  terms 
Defy  a  hogshead." 

Peachem  in  his  Complete  OenJUeman,  1622,  p.  198,  has  a 
section  entitled  "Drinking  the  Plague  of  our  English 
Gtentry,"  in  which  he  remarks  : — "  Within  these  fiftie  or 
three-score  yeares  it  was  a  rare  thing  with  us  to  see  a 
drunken  man,  our  nation  carrying  the  name  of  the  most 
sober  and  temperate  of  any  other  in  the  world.  But  since 
we  had  to  doe  in  the  quarrell  of  the  Netherlands,  about  the 
time  of  Sir  John  Norris  his  firat  being  there,  the  custom  of 
drinking  and  pledging  healthes  was  brought  over  into 
England ;  wherein  let  the  Dutch  be  their  own  judges,  if 
we  equall  them  not ;  yea  I  think  rather  excell  them." 

To  the  same  effect,  Eeywood,  in  the  *' Philocothonista, 
or  the  Drunkard  opened,  dissected,  and  anatomized,'*  4to. 
London,  1635,  tells  us  that — "  There  is  now  profest  an 
eighth  liberal  art  of  science  called  Ars  Bibenai,  i.e.  the 
Art  of  Drinking.  The  students  or  professors  thereof  call 
a  greene  garland  or  painted  hoope  hanged  out  a  College: 
a  signe  where  there  is  lodging,  man's  meate,  and  horse 
meate,  an  Inne  of  Cowrie,  an  HaXl  or  an  HosUe:  where 
nothing  is  sold  but  ale  and  tobacco,  a  Orammar  Schoole  ;  a 
red  or  blew  lattice  (the  usual  desig^tion  of  an  ale-house) 
that  they  terme  a  Pree  Schoole  for  all  comers.  The  bookes 
which  they  study  and  whose  leaves  they  do  often  tume 
over  are  for  the  most  part  three  of  the  old  translation  and 
three  of  the  new.  Those  of  l^e  old  translation  :~1.  The 
tankard:  2.  the  blacke  Jaeke.:  8.  the  quart  pot  rib*d,  or 
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thorendell.  Those  of  the  new  be  these:  1.  thejuage: 
2.  the  beaker :  3.  the  double  or  tingle  can  or  black  pot,'  ke. 
See  also  Nash's  Pierce  Pennilesse  (1592),  on  IM  Arte 
Bibendi  ;  Bamaby  Rich's  Irish  HvJbbw,  1618 ;  and  Haring- 
ton's  Nuga  Antiquice,  I.  p.  848. 

(2)  Scene  III.— 

Then  take  thine  aiUd  doak  about  thae.] 

The  ballad  whence  the  stanzas  sung  by  lago  are  taken  is 
printed  as  follows  in  Capell's  School  qf  Slkakespeare ;  it 
will  be  found  also  in  Percy's  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry, 


II 


TAKE  THY  OLD  CLOAK  ABOUT  THEE. 

"  Thia  winters  weather  waxeth  cold 

And  frost  doth  ftvese  on  everie  hill. 
And  Boreas  hlowes  his  blasts  soe  bold, 

That  all  our  catteil  are  like  to  spill ;  • 
Bell,  my  wife,  who  loves  no  strife. 

She  sayd  unto  me  quietlie. 
Rise  up,  and  save  cow  Cnimboekes  life, 

Man,  put  thine  old  cloak  about  thee. 

Hx. 

"  0  Bell,  why  dost  thou  flyte  and  aeomef 

Thou  kenst  mv  cloak  is  veiy  thtn; 
It  Is  soe  bare  and  overwonie, 

A  cricke  he  theron  cannot  renn : 
Then  He  noe  longer  borrowe  nor  lend. 

For  once  He  new  appareld  bee, 
To-morrow  He  to  towne  and  spend. 

For  lie  have  a  new  cloake  about  mae. 

She. 

*'  Cow  Cmmbocke  is  a  very  good  eowe, 

Shee  has  been  alwayes  true  to  the  parle, 
Still  has  helpt  us  to  batter  and  cheese  I  trow, 

And  other  things  she  will  not  fkyla : 
I  wold  be  loth  to  see  her  pine. 

Good  husband,  coanceU  take  of  mee. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  goe  so  fine. 

Then  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee. 


II 


Ha. 

My  cloake  it  was  a  very  good  cloake, 
Itt  hath  been  alwayes  true  to  the  wvare. 

But  now  it  is  not  worth  a  groat ; 
I  have  had  it  four-and-forty  yeaie. 


Spill.    To  spoil;  to  come  to  hann. 
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Sometime  It  wu  of  cloth  !n  graine. 
Tic  now  but  a  asrb-clout,*  as  you  may  «ee, 

It  will  neither  hold  out  winde  nor  ralne ; 
lie  hare  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

8hb. 

It  is  four  and  fortye  yeeres  agoe 

Since  th'  one  of  us  the  other  did  ken ; 
And  we  bare  had  betwixt  ua  twoe 

Of  children  either  nine  or  ten  : 
Wee  have  brought  them  up  to  women  and  men  .- 

In  the  feaze  of  God  I  trow  they  bee; 
And  why  wilt  thou  thyselfe  misken  f 

Man,  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee. 

Hx. 

"  O  Bell,  my  wifife,  why  dost  thou  floute  t 

Now  is  nowe,  and  then  was  then : 
Seeke  now  all  the  world  throughout, 

Thou  kenst  not  clowns  from  gentlemen. 
They  are  cladd  in  blacke,  greane,  yellowe,  or  gray, 

Soe  tkr  above  their  own  d^ree : 


Once  in  my  life  He  do  as  they, 
For  He  have  a  new  cloake  about  mee. 

Shs. 
"  Kin^  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peere. 
His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crowne  ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  deeie, 

Therefore  he  calld  the  taylor  Lowne. 
He  was  a  wighi  of  high  renowne. 

And  thottse  but  of  a  low  degree ; 
Itts  pride  that  putts  the  countreye  downe, 
Then  take  thine  old  cloake  about  thee. 

He, 

"  Bell,  my  wife  she  loves  not  strife, 

Yet  she  will  lead  me  if  she  can ; 
And  oft,  to  live  a  quiet  life, 

I  am  forced  to  yield,  though  Ime  good  man, 
Itts  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  tlireape,* 

Unlesse  he  first  give  oer  the  plea : 
Where  I  began  wee  now  muii  leave. 

And  take  mine  old  cloake  about  mee." 


ACT  m. 


(1)  SCBKE  III.— 

But  he  (hat  JUcheg  from,  me  u^  good  name, 
Itcbs  me  of  thai  wvich  not  enriehei  Am, 
A  nd  nakei  me  poor  indeed.] 

Mr.  HaUiwell  in  his  Life  qf  Skaketpefure,  p.  190^  ed.  Svo., 
cites  the  sttbjoined  lines  from  a  MS.  entitled  "The 
Newe  Metamorphosis,  or  a  Feaste  of  Fande,  or  Poetical] 
Loeendes,  written  by  J.  M.  Gent,  1600,"  as  proof  that 
"  Othello  "  must  have  boon  produced  before  that  year : — 

**  The  highwayman  that  robs  one  of  his  purse 
Is  not  soe  bad ;  nay,  these  are  ten  tymes  worse ! 
For  these  doe  rob  men  of  their  pretipus  name, 
And  in  exchange  give  obliquie  and  shame." 

But  the  reflection  is  sufficiently  trite,  and  in  both  iQ- 
stanoesy  as  in  many  others  where  it  occurs,  was  probably 
fomided  on  the  following  passages : — 

*'  la  not  that  Trtatvtre  which  before  all  other,  is  most 
ruiarded  of  honest  persons,  the  good  Fame  of  Man  and 
Woman,  1<^  through  whoredom  f" — Homily  aI.  pt.  2. 

"  Now  here  consider  that  St.  Paul  numbreth  a  Scolder, 
Bittwier,  or  a  Picker  of  Quarrels, among  Thieves  and 
Idolaters,  and  many  Times  there  oometh  less  Hurt  of  a 
Hiiefe  than  of  a  ndHng  tongue.  For  the  one  taketh  awa^ 
a  Mane  good  name,  the  other  taketh  hvi  hi*  Riches,  which  u 
of  wMick  Jeu  Value  and  Ettimoition,  than  is  his  good  name, 
—HimUy  XU.  pt.  1. 


(2)  ScBNB  III. — Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora.']  "The 
herb  Mandragoras  some  writers  call  Ciroeium:  two  or 
three  roots  it  hath  of  a  fleshie  substance  running  downe 
into  the  earth  almost  a  cubit,  and  a  fruit  or  apple  of  the 
bjgneese  of  filberds  or  haael-nuts,  within  whicn  there  be 
seeds  like  unto  the  pippins  of  peares.  ...  In  some  coun- 
tries they  venture  to  eat  the  apples  or  fruit  thereof:  but 
those  that  know  not  how  to  drease  and  order  them  aright 
loose  the  use  of  their  tongue  thereby,  and  prove  dumbe 


tt 


*  Sij^-eloMi,  A  cloth  to  strain  milk  through. 


for  the  time.  And  verily  if  they  be  so  bold  as  to  take  a 
KT^t  quantity  thereof  in  drink,  they  aie  sure  to  die  for  it. 
Yet  it  may  be  used  safely  ynough  for  to  procure  sleepe  if 
there  be  good  regard  had  in  the  dose,  that  it  be  answer- 
able m  proportion  to  the  strength  and  complexion  of  the 
patient,  AJso  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  to  dnnk  it  against 
the  poyson  of  serpents :  likewise  before  the  cutting,  cau- 
tenzmg,  pricking,  or  launcing  of  any  member  to  take  away 
the  sence  or  feeling  of  such  extreme  cures.  And  sufficient 
It  IS  m  some  bodies  to  cast  them  into  a  sleepe  with  the 

^11  ^C  Mandrage,"— Plinib'8  Natural  Sutorie,  Bk. 
Aav.  ch.  13. 

(8)SCEKE  III.— Tfiesvirit-Hirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing 
Jife.j  «  In  mentioning  theffe  joined  vrith  the  drum,  Shak- 
speare,  as  usual,  paints  from  the  life ;  those  instruments 
accompanying  each  other  being  used  in  his  age  by  the 
English  soldiery.    The  ^fe,  however,  as  a  martial  instru- 
ment, was  afterwards  entirely  disoontinued  among  our 
troops  for  many  years,  but  at  length  revived  in  the  war 
before  the  last.    It  Ib  commonly  supposed  that  our  soldiera 
borrowed  it  from  the  Highlanders  in  the  last  rebellion  : 
but  I  do  not  know  that  theffe  is  peculiar  to  the  Scotch, 
or  oTon  used  at  all  by  them.    It  was  first  used  within  the 
memory  of  mun  among  our  troops  by  the  British  guards, 
by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  they  were 
encamped  at  Maestricht,  in  the  year  1747,  and  thence 
soon  adopted  into  other  English  regiments  of  infantry. 
They  took    it  from  the  Alhes  with  whom  they  served. 
This  instrument,  accompanying  the  drum,  is  of  consider- 
able antiquity  in  the  European  armies,  particularly  the 
Grerman.    In  a  curious  picture  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford,  painted  1526,  representing  the  siege  of  P&tU 
by  the  French  King,  where  the  emperor  was  taken  prisoner, 
we  soe  fifes  and  drums.    In  an  old  Ehiglish  treatise  written 
by  Wilbam  Garrard  before  1587,  and  published  by  one 
captain  Hitchcock  in  1591,  intituled  The  Art  of  Wane, 
there  are  several  wood  outs  of  military  evolutions,  in 
which  these  instruments  are  both  introduced.    In  Rymer^s 
Fosdera,  in  a  diaiy  of  King  Henry's  siege  of  Bulloigne^ 


To  ihreape.    To  dispute. 
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1544,  mention  is  made  of  the  drommes  and  mffieun  march- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  King's  army. — Tom.  xv,  p.  53. 

"  The  drum  and  fife  were  also  much  used  at  ancient 
festivals,  shows,  and  processions.  Gerard  Leigh,  in  his 
Accidence  of  Armorie,  printed  in  1576,  describing  a 
Christmas  magnificently  celebrated  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
says,  '  We  entered  the  prince  his  hall,  where  anon  we 
heard  the  noyse  of  drum  and  fife' — P.  119. 

**  At  a  stately  masque  on  Shrove-Sunday,  1510,  in  which 
King  Henry  VIII.  was  an  actor,  Holinshed  mentions  the 
entry  *  of  a  drum  and  fife  apparelled  in  white  damaske 
and  grene  bonnottes.'— Chron.  III.  805,  col.  2.  There 
are  many  more  instances  in  Holinshed  and  Stew's  Survey 
of  London." — ^Wabton. 

(4)  Scene  IV.— 

/  had  rather  have  lost  my  pv/rse 

Full  qf  crusadoes.'] 

**  The  cnizado  was  not  current,  as  it  should  seem,  at 
Venice,  though  it  certainly  was  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  who  has  here  indulged  his  usual  practice  of 
departing  from  national  costume.  It  was  of  gold,  and 
weighed  two  penny-weights  six  grains,  or  nine  shillings 
English."— Douce,  lUustroliom  o/  Shalspeare. 

(5)  Scene  IV.— 

the  hearts  qf  old  gave  hands  ; 

But  our  new  heraldry  is  handsj  not  hearts."]  ] 

The  antithesis  of  hearts  and  hands  appears  to  have  been  a 
favourite  with  Shakespeare  and  the  writers  of  his  age  : 
so  in  "The  Tempest"  Act  III.  Scene  I.  :— 

< '  M I  a.  My  husband,  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  a>  willing 
Aa  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand. 

Ada.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't." 

So  also  in  Warner's  Albion's  England : — 

"  My  hand  shall  never  give 

My  heart,  my  heart  shtUl  give  my  hand." 

And  Mr.  Singer  has  quoted  a  passage  from  the  essays  of 
Sir  William  Comwallis  the  younger,  1601,  where  we  have 
the  words  in  simUar  opposition  : — "  We  of  these  later 
times,  full  of  a  nice  ouriositie,  mislike  all  the  performances 
of  our  forefathers ;  we  say  they  were  honest  plaine  men, 
but  they  want  the  capering  wits  of  this  ripe  age.  They 
had  wont  to  give  their  hands  and  hearts  together,  but  we 
think  it  a  finer  grace  to  looke  asquint,  our  hand  looking 
one  way  and  our  heart  another."  Warburton  conjectured, 
and  Malone  at  one  time  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the 
expression,  "our  new  heraldry"  was  a  satirical  reflection 
upon  King  James'  creation  of  baronets.  But  to  this  it 
has  been  objected  that  the  new  order  was  not  created 
until  1611,  while  the  play  was  written  before  November 
1604 ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  d^free  improbable  that  an 
allusion  so  ofifensive  to  tiie  king  was  inserted  afterwards, 

(6)  Scene  IV. — Awayf]  The  incident  of  the  handker- 
chief, which  Shakespeare  nas  invested  with  such  terrible 
sublimity,  is  derived  from  the  novel  in  the  Hecatommithif 
on  which  this  play  was  founded : — 

"  I  have  already  said  that  Desdemona  went  frequently 
to  the  ensign's  house,  and  passed  great  part  of  the  day 
with  his  wife.  The  villain  nad  observed  that  she  often 
brought  with  her  a  handkerchief  that  the  Moor  had  given 
her,  and  which,  as  it  was  very  delicately  worked  in  the 
Moorish  taste,  was  very  highly  valued  by  them  both ;  he 
determined  to  steal  it,  and  by  its  means  complete  her 
ruin.  He  had  a  little  girl  of  three  years  old  that  was 
much  caressed  by  Desdemona;  and  one  day,  when  that 
unhappy  woman  was  on  a  visit  to  this  villain,  he  took  up 
the  chUd  in  his  arms  and  presented  it  to  Desdemona,  who 
received  it  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  In  the  same 
instant  this  deceiver  stole  from  her  sash  the  handkerchief, 
with  such  dexterity,  that  she  did  not  perceive  him ;  ana 
went  away  with  it  in  very  high  spirits.    Desdemona  went 
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home,  and,  taken  up  with  other  thoughts,  never  recol- 
lected her  handkerchief  till  some  days  after;  when,  not 
being  able  to  find  it,  she  b^an  to  fear  that  the  Moor 
should  ask  her  for  it,  as  he  often  did.    The  iniamons 
ensign,  watching  his  opportunity,  went  to  the  lieutenant, 
and,  to  aid  his  wickea  purpose,  left  the  handkerchief  on 
his  bolster.     The  lieutenant  did  not  find  it  till  Uie  next 
morning,  when,  getting  up,  he  set  his  foot  upon  it  as  it 
had  fallen  to  the  floor.    Not  being  able  to  imagine  how  it 
came  there,  and  knowing  it  to  be  Desdemona' s,  he  deter- 
mined to  carry  it  back  to  her ;  and,  waiting  till  the  Moor 
was  gone,  out,  he  went  to  the  back-door  and  knodced. 
Fortune,  who  seemed  to  have  oonspired  along  ^th  the 
ensign  the  death  of  this  poor  woman,  brought  the  Moor 
home  in  the  same  instant.     Hearing  some  one  knock,  he 
went  to  the  window,  and,  much  disturbed,  asked  who  is 
there  ?   The  lieutenant  hearing  his  vcnoe,  and  fearing  that 
when  he  came  down  he  should  do  him  some  mischifrf',  ran 
awaj^  without  answering.     The  Moor  came  down,  and 
finding  no  one  either  at  uie  door  or  in  the  street,  retiimed 
full  of  suspicion  to  his  wife,  and  asked  if  she  knew  who  it 
was  that  nad  knocked.     She  answered  with  great  truth 
that  she  knew  not.     'But  I  think,'  said  he,  'it  was  the 
lieutenant;' — 'It  might  be  he,'  said  she,    'or  any  ooe 
else.'    The  Moor  chewed  himself  at  the  time,  though  he 
was  violently  enraged,  and  determined  to  take  no  step 
without  first  oonsiDting  the  ensign.     To  him  he  imme- 
diately went,  and   related    what    had    just  hiwpened, 
begging   him  to  learn   from    the    lieutenant   what   he 
oould  on  the    subject.      The   ensign  rejoiced  mudi  in 
this  accident,    cmd   promised  to  do    so.      He  contrived 
to  enter  into  discom:se  with  him  one  day   in  a  place 
where  the    Moor   might    see   them.      He    talked  with 
him  on  a  very  different   subject,    laughed    mudi,  and 
expressed    by  his    motions    and    attitude    very  great 
surprise.    The  Moor  as  6oon  as  he   saw  them  separsto 
went  to   the  ensign,   and  desired    to  know    what  had 
passed  between  them.    The  ensign,  after  many  sobdta- 
tions,  at  last  told  him  that  he  had  concealed  nothing  £rom 
him.     He  says  he  has  enjoyed  your  wife  every  time  thai 
you  have  stayed  long  enough  from  home  to  give  him  an 
opportunity ;  and  that  in    their  last  interriew  she  had 
made  him  a  present  of  that  handkerchief  which  you  gave 
her  when  you  married  her.*    The  Moor  thanked  him,  and 
thought  that  if  his  wife  had  no  longer  the  handkerdiief 
in  her  possession  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  ensign  had 
told  him  the  truth.     For  which  reason  one  day  aiiM* 
dinner,   among  other  subjects,   he   asked    her  fbr  this 
handkerchief.     The  poor  woman,  who  had  long  appre- 
hended this,  blushed  excessively  at  the  question,  and,  to 
hide  her  change  of  colour,  whidi  the  Moor  had  very 
accurately  observed,  ran  to  her  wardrobe  and  pretended 
to  look  for  it.    After  having  searched  for  some  time,  '  I 
cannot  conceive,'  said  she,  '  what  is  become  of  it !  have 
not  you  taken  it?'     'Had  I  taken  it»'  replied  he,   'I 
should  not  have  asked  you  for  it.     But  you  may  lo^  for 
it  another  time  more  at  your  ease.'    Leaving  her  then,  he 
began  to  reflect  what  would  be  the  best  way  of  patting  to 
death  his  wife  and  the  lieutenant,  and  how  he  might 
avoid  being  prosecuted  for  the  murder.     Thinkiiur  night 
and  day  on  this  subject,  he  could  not  prevent  DesSBOioBa 
from  perceiving  that  his  behaviour  was  very  diffeimit  from 
what  it  had  been  formerly.    She  often  aslLed  him  «Huit  it 
was  that  agitated  him  so  violently.   '  You,  who  wore  oooe 
the  merriest  man  alive,  are  now  the  most  melaadioly.' 
The  Moor  answered  ana  allesied  a  variety  of  reasons,  bat 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  them ;  and  knowing  tliat 
she  had  done  nothing  to  justify  so  much  antvtioD,  she 
began  to  fear  that  he  grew  tired  of  her.   ^te  onoe  in 
conversation  with  the  ensign's  wife  expressed  herself  thus : 
'  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  the  Moor  ;  he  used  to  treat 
me  most  affectionately ;  and  I  begin  to  fiear  that  my 
example  will  teach  young  women  never  to  many  against 
their  parents'  consent,  and  the  Italians  in  partioiilar,  not 


•  In  the  tolerably  correct  but  far  from  eli^ant  tranalaHoa  of 
W.  Parr,  which  we  adopt,  the  words  **  when  yon  married  ber " 
{quando  la  sposasie)  are  inadvertently  omitted. 
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to  oonnect  themselTes  with  men  from  whom  they  are 
aepftrated  by  nature,  climate,  education,  and  oompleadon. 
But  as  I  know  him  to  be  the  confidential  of  your  husband, 
whom  he  consults  on  all  occasions,  I  intreat  you,  if  you 
have  heard  anything  that  might  explain  this  mystery  and 
be  of  use  to  me,  not  to  deny  me  your  assistance.'  These 
words  were  accompanied  with  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  The  ensign's  wife,  who  knew  all  (as  her  husband  had  in 
TBin  endeaToured  to  prevail  upon  her  to  become  an  aooom- 
plioe  in  the  murder  of  Desaemona),  but  durst  tell  her 
nothing  for  fear  of  her  husband,  only  sud,  'Take  care 
not  to  give  the  Moor  any  cause  for  suApidon,  and  do 
all  in  your  power  to  convince  him  of  your  affection  and 
fidelity.'  '  Why  so  I  do,'  said  she,  'but  to  no  purpose.' 
The  Moor,  in  the  meantime,  did  all  in  his  power  to  prove 
what  he  desired  not  to  find  true,  and  begged  the  ensign  to 
make  him  see  the  handkerehief  in  possession  of  the  lieu- 
tenant. Although  this  was  a  difficult  imdertaking,  yet 
the  villain  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  give  him  a 
aatis&ctory  proof  of  this.  Hie  lieutenant  had  a  woman  in 
the  house,  wno  was  a  notable  embroiderer  in  muslin,  and 


who,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  Desdemona's  handkerehief, 
determined  to  copy  it  before  it  should  be  returned  to  her. 
She  set  about  making  one  like  it,  and  while  she  was  at 
woik,  the  ensign  discovered  that  she  sat  at  a  window 
where  any  one  who  passed  in  the  street  might  see  her. 
This  he  took  care  to  point  out  to  the  Moor,  who  was  then 
fiiUy  persuaded  that  his  chaste  and  innocent  wife  was  an 
adultrass.  He  agreed  with  the  ensign  to  kUl  both  her  and 
the  lieutenant ;  and,  consulting  together  about  the  means, 
the  Moor  entreated  him  to  undertake  the  assassination  of 
the  officer,  promising  never  to  foiget  so  g^reat  an  obliga- 
tion. He  refused,  however,  to  attempt  what  was  so  very 
difficult  and  dangerous,  as  the  lieutenant  was  equally 
brave  and  vigilant  ;l3ut  with  much  entreaty  and  consider- 
able presents,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  say  that  he  would 
hazard  the  ezperimont.  One  dark  night,  after  taking  this 
resolution,  he  observed  the  lieutenant  coming  out  of  the 
house  of  a  female  libertine  where  he  usually  passed  his 
evenings,  and  assaulted  him  sword  in  hand.  He  struck  at 
his  legs  with  a  view  of  bringing  him  to  the  ground,  and 
with  Uie  first  blow  cut  him  quite  through  the  right  thigh." 


ACT  IV. 


^)     SCVRS  I.~ 

U'tp<mibUI'-Conf€u!--HaaidkerchiefI-^,  devil I^ 

[Falls  in  a  trance.] 

"  The  starts  and  broken  reflections  in  this  speech  have 
something  rery  terrible,  and  show  the  mind  of  the  speaker 
to  be  in  inexpressible  agonies." — Warbitbton. 

"  When  many  confused  and  very  interesting  ideas  pour 
in  upon  die  mind  all  at  once,  and  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  has  not  time  to  shape  or  digest  them,  if  it  does  not 
wlieve  itself  by  tears  <  which  we  know  it  often  does, 
whether  for  joy  or  grief)  it  produces  stupefaction  and 
feinting. 

"  Othello,  in  broken  sentences,  and  single  words,  all  of 
which  have  a  reference  to  the  cause  of  his  lealousy,  shows, 
that  all  the  proofb  are  present  at  once  to  his  mind,  which 
so  overpowers  it,  that  he  falls  into  a  trance,  Uie  natural 
oon9eqa0nce."'SiB  Joshua  Rbtnolds. 

(2)  ScXHE  in.~ 

My  mother  had  a  maid  ealTd  Barbara : 
Ske  was  in  lave;  and  he  the  Mdproifd  mad. 
And  didfvTMke  her :  the  had  a  tong  (^f  Willow, 
An  old  thing  *tivat,  but  it  expretid  her  fortune, 
And  the  died  tinging  itJ] 

TIm  old  ballad  so  pathetically  introduced  has  been  re- 
printed by  Capell  and  Dr.  Percy  from  a  black-letter  copy 
xn  the  Pepys*  collection  at  Cambridge.  The  original,  whu^ 
we  append,  is  the  lament  not  of  a  forsaken  female,  but  of 
a  "lan-lom  bachelor,"  and  Shakespeare,  in  adapting  it 
for  a  woman,  has  sUghtly  altered,  and  added  to,  the 
words: — 

"  A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT,  BEING  FORSAKEN  OF  HIS 

LOVE. 

A  poore  sonle  sat  sighing  uader  a  sicsmore  tree; 


•I 


i« 


O  willow,  willow,  willow  I 
With  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  his  head  on  his  knee : 

O  willow,  wUlow,  wUlow  I 

O  willow,  willow,  willow ! 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland. 

He  sigh'd  in  his  singing,  and  after  each  grone. 

Come  willow,  ke. 
I  sm  dead  to  all  pleasure,  my  true  love  is  gone ; 

O  willow,  Are. 


"  Ify  love  she  is  turned ;  untme  she  doth  prove : 
O  willow,  fro. 
She  renders  me  nothing  but  hate  for  my  love. 
O  willow,  ftc. 

"  O  pitty  me  (cried  he)  ye  lovers,  each  one ; 
O  willow,  fre. 
Her  heart 's  hsurd  as  marble ;  she  rues  not  my  mone. 
O  willow,  ftc. 

"  The  cold  streams  ran  by  him,  his  eyes  wept  apace ; 
O  willow,  ftc. 
The  salt  tears  fell  ftom  him,  which  drowned  his  fisce : 
O  willow,  fro. 

*'  The  mute  birds  sate  by  him,  made  tame  by  his  mones : 
O  willow,  ftc. 
The  salt  tears  fell  from  him,  which  softned  the  stones. 
O  willow,  ftc. 

*'  Let  nobody  blame  me,  her  seomes  I  do  prove; 
O  willow,  ftc. 
She  was  bom  to  be  fahe;  I,  to  die  for  her  love. 
O  willow,  ftc 

"  O  that  beauty  should  harbour  a  heart  that's  so  hardl 
O  wOlow,  ftc. 
My  true  love  rejecting  without  all  regard. 
O  willow,  ftc. 

"  Let  love  no  more  boast  him  in  palace  or  bower ; 
O  willow,  ftc. 
For  women  are  trothles,  and  flote  in  an  houre. 
O  willow,  ftc. 

"  But  what  helps  complaining  t    In  vaine  I  oomplaine ; 
O  willow,  ftc. 
I  must  patiently  sufRsr  her  scome  and  disdains. 
O  willow,  ftc. 

"  Come,  all  yon  forsaken,  and  sit  down  by  me, 
O  willow,  ftc. 
He  that  'plaines  of  his  false  love,  mine's  fidser  than  she. 
O  willow,  ftc. 

*'  The  willow  wreath  wears  I,  sinee  my  love  doth  fleete; 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  I 
A  Garland  for  lovers  forsaken  most  meets. 

O  willow,  willow,  willow  I 

O  willow,  willow,  wiUow  I 
Sing,  O  the  greene  willow  shaU  be  my  girland.** 
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ACT  V. 


(1)  ScBNB  II. — Thaf*e  done  the  stale  some  serviced]  The 
policy  of  the  Venetiaii  commonwealth  in  neyer  permitting 
a  citizen  to  have  command  of  the  army,  is  mentioned  more 
than  once  by  Contareno : — 

''To  exdude  therfore  out  of  our  estate  the  danger  or 
occasion  of  any  such  ambitious  enterprises,  our  auncesters 
held  it  a  better  course  to  defend  their  dominions  uppon 
the  continent  with  forreyn  mercenarie  souldiers,  than  with 
their  homebom  citizens,  and  to  assigne  them  their  pay 
and  stipende  out  of  the  tributes  and  receipts  of  the 
Ftovinoe,  wherin  they  remayned :  for  it  is  just,  and  reason- 
able, tiiat  the  souldiers  shoulde  be  maintained  at  the 
ohai^  of  those  in  whose  defence  they  are  employed,  and 
into  their  warfare,  have  many  of  our  associates  been 
ascribed,  yome  of  which  have  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  commandement  in  our  army.  *  *  *  *  The 
Gittizens  therefore  of  Venice,  for  this  only  course  are 
deprived  of  the  honors  belonging  to  warres  by  land,  and 
are  contented  to  transferre  them  over  to  straunffers  to 
which  ende  there  was  a  lawe  solemnely  decreede,  uiat  no 
gentleman  of  Venioe  should  have  the  chai^  and  com- 
maimdement  of  above  five  and  twentie  souldiers,"  &c. 

(2)  SCBNB  II.— 

—  of  oiUf  tphote  handj 
Like  the  bcue  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe.] 


So  the  quartos.     In  the  folio  we  have, — 

"  Of  one  whose  hand 
(like  the  hue  ludeam)  threw,"  fte. 

Upon  these  two  readings  the  commentators  are  at  itaos. 
Theobald,  Warburton,  Farmer,  and  Midone,  all  adroeste 
Judeany  considering  that  the  allusion  is  manifestly  to  the 
story  of  Herod  and  Mariamme.  This  view  of  the  pnmwKn 
has  been  veir  ably  supported  too,  of  late,  by  a  cone- 
spondent  in  Mr.  Q.  White's  Shatespear/s  Scholar,  &c  p. 
443.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latest  editora,  Messrs.  I^oe, 
Collier,  and  Knight,  side  with  BoeweU,  who  prefernd 
Indian,  and  adduced  the  following  quotations,  ffom  soe- 
ceeding  poets,  in  maintenanoe  of  that  lection : 

"  So  the  unau/ull  Indian  those  bright  gems 
Which  might  adde  mejestie  to  diadems 
*Momg  the  waves  teiMen.** 

HaMngUm's  Casiara,^To  Cmstmra  meaans. 
And— 

*'  Behold  my  queen— 
Who  with  no  more  oonoem  1  le  cast  away 
Then  Indians  do  a  pearl  that  n^re  did  know 
lU  value." 

The  Woman's  Conquest,  by  Sir  Edwaid  Hovaid. 

We,  too,  follow  the  quartos,  but  must  admit  that  a  good 
case  has  been  made  out  for  the  reading  of  the  folia 
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"  The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselves  so  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that 
they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illustration.  The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  magnanimous,  ai*tless, 
and  credulous,  boundless  in  his  confidence,  ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in  his  resolution,  and 
obdurate  in  his  revenge ;  the  cool  malignity  of  lago^  silent  in  his  resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs,  and 
studious  at  once  of  his  interest  and  his  vengeance  ;  the  soft  simplicity  of  Desdemona,  confident  of  merit, 
and  conscious  of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her  suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she 
can  be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakespeare's  skill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to 
seek  in  any  modem  writer.  The  gradual  progress  which  iago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction,  and  the 
circumstances  which  he  employs  to  inflame  him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that,  though  it  will  perhaps  not 
be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  is  0  man  not  easily  jealoust  yet  we  cannot  but  pity  him, 
when  at  last  we  find  him  perplexed  in  the  extreme, 

"  There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  conjoined  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though 
it  misses  of  approbation ;  but  the  character  of  lago  is  so  conducted,  that  he  is,  from  the  first  scene 
to  the  last,  hated  and  despised.  Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be  very  conspicuous  in 
any  other  piece,  not  only  for  their  justness,  but  their  strength.  Cassio  is  brave,  benevolent,  and  honest, 
ruined  only  by  his  vrant  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidious  invitation.  Roderigo's  suspicious 
credulity,  and  impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  he  sees  practised  upon  him,  and  which  by 
persuasion  he  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  strong  picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful 
desires  to  a  false  friend ;  and  the  virtue  of  Emilia  is  such  as  we  often  find  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast 
off,  easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  but  quickened  and  alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

**  The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  busy,  varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regularly 
promoting  the  progression  of  the  story ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  end,  though  it  tells  but  what  is  known 
already,  yet  is  necessary  to  produce  the  death  of  OthoUo. 

"  Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding  incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there  had 
been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  regularity." — Johnson. 

''  If  '  Romeo  and  Jxiliet '  shines  with  the  colours  of  the  dawn  of  morning,  but  a  dawn  whose  purple 
clouds  already  announce  the  thunder  of  a  sultry  day, '  Othello '  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strongly  shaded 
picture :  we  might  call  it  a  tragical  Rembrandt.  What  a  fortunate  mistake  that  the  Moor  (under  which 
name,' in  the  original  novel,  a  baptized  Saracen  of  the  NortheiTi  coast  of  Africa  was  unquestionably 
meant),  has  been  made  by  Shakspeare  in  every  respect  a  negro !  We  recognize  in  Othello  the  wild 
nature  of  that  glowing  zone  which  generates  the  most  deadly  poisons,  tamed  only  in  appearance  by  the 
desire  of  fame,  by  foreign  laws  of  honour,  and  by  nobler  and  milder  manners.  His  jealousy  is  not  the 
jealousy  of  the  heart,  which  is  compatible  with  the  tenderest  feeling  and  adoration  of  the  beloved 
object ;  it  is  of  that  sensual  kind  which,  in  burning  climes,  has  given  birth  to  the  disgraceful  confine- 
ment of  women  and  many  other  unnatural  usages.  A  drop  of  this  poison  flows  in  his  veins,  and  sets 
his  whole  blood  in  the  wildest  ferment.    The  Moor  aeemt  noble,  frank,  confiding,  grateful  for  the  love 
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shown  him  ;  and  he  is  all  this,  and,  moreover,  a  hero  who  spurns  at  danger,  a  worthy  leader  of  an  armj, 

a  faithful  servant  of  the  State  ;  but  the  mere  physical  force  of  passion  puts  to  flight  in  one  moment  all 

his  acquired  and  mere  habitual  virtues,  and  gives  the  upper  hand  to  the  savage  over  the  moral  man. 

This  tyranny  of  the  blood  over  the  will  betrays  itself  even  in  the  expression  of  his  desire  of  revenge 

upon  Cassio.    In  his  repentance,  a  genuine  tenderness  for  his  murdered  wife,  and  in  the  presence  of 

the  damning  evidence  of  his  deed,  the  painful  feeling  of  annihilated  honour  at  last  bursts  forth ;  and 

in  the  midst  of  these  painful  emotions,  lie  assails  himself  with  the  rage  wherewith  a  despot  punishes 

a  runaway  slave.     He  suffers  as  a  double  man  ;  at  once  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  sphere  into  which 

his  being  was  divided.    While  the  Moor  bears  the  nightly  colour  of  suspicion  and  deceit  only  on  hia 

visage,  lago  is  black  within.    He  haunts  Othello  like  his  evil  genius,  and  with  his  light  (and  therefore 

the  more  dangerous)  insinuations,  he  leaves  him  no  rest ;  it  is  as  if  by  means  of  an  unfortunate 

affinity,  foimded  however  in  nature,  this  influence  was  by  necessity  more  powerful  over  him  than  the 

voice  of  his  good  angel  Desdemona.  A  more  artful  villain  than  this  lago  was  never  portrayed ;  he  spreads 

his  nets  with  a  skill  which  nothing  can  escape.    The  repugnance  inspired  by  his  aims  becomes  tolerable 

from  the  attention  of  the  spectators  being  directed  to  his  means :  these  furnish  endless  employment  to 

the  understanding.    Cool,  discontented,  and  morose,  arrogant  where  he  dares  be  so,  but  humble  and 

insinuating  when  it  suits  his  purposes,  he  is  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  ;  accessible 

only  to  selfish  emotions,  he  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  rousing  the  passions  of  others,  and  of  availing 

himself  of  every  opening  which  they  give  him :  he  is  as  excellent  an  observer  of  men  as  any  one  can 

be  who  is  unacquainted  with  higher  motives  of  action  from  his  own  experience ;  there  is  always  some 

truth  in  his  malicious  observations  on  them.  He  does  not  merely  pretend  an  obdurate  incredulity  as  to 

the  virtue  of  women,  ho  actually  entertains  it ;  and  this,  too,  falls  in  with  his  whole  way  of  thinking 

and  makes  him  the  more  flt  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose.    As  in  everything  he  sees  merely  the 

hateful  side,  he  dissolves  in  the  rudest  manner  the  diarm  which  the  imagination  casts  over  the  relation 

between  the  two  sexes :  he  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  revolting  Othello's  senses,  whose  heart  otherwise 

might  easily  have  convinced  him  of  Desdemona's  innocence.    This  must  serve  as  an  excuse  for  the 

numerous  expressions  in  the  speeches  of  lago  from  which  modesty  shrinks.  If  Shakspeare  had  writtoi 

in  our  days  he  would  not  perhaps  have  dared  to  hazard  them ;  and  yet  this  must  certainly  have  greatly 

injured  the  truth  of  his  picture.    Desdemona  is  a  sacrifice  without  blemish.    She  is  not,  it  is  true,  a 

high  ideal  representation  of  sweetness  and  enthusiastic  passion  like  Juliet ;  full  of  simplicity,  softness, 

and  humility,  and  so  innocent,  that  she  can  hardly  form  to  herself  an  idea  of  the  possibility  of  infidelitj, 

she  seems  calculated  to  make  the  most  yielding  and  tenderest  of  wives.    The  female  propensity  wholly 

to  resign  itself  to  a  foreign  destiny  has  led  her  into  the  only  fiekult  of  her  Ufe,  that  of  marrying  without 

her  father's  consent.    Her  choice  seems  wrong ;  and  yet  she  has  been  gained  over  to  Othello  by  that 

which  induces  the  female  to  honour  in  man  her  protector  and  guide, — admiration  of  his  determined 

heroism,  and  compassion  for  the  sufferings  which  he  had  imdergone.    With  great  art  it  is  so  contrived 

that  from  the  very  circumstance  that  the  possibility  of  a  suspicion  of  her  own  purity  of  motive  nefer 

once  enters  her  mind,  she  is  the  less  reserved  in  her  solicitations  for  Cassio,  and  thereby  does  bat 

heighten  more  and  more  the  jealousy  of  Othello.    To  throw  out  still  more  clearly  the  angelic  parity  of 

Desdemona,  Shakspeare  has  in  Emilia  associated  with  her  a  companion  of  doubtful  virtue.    From  the 

sinful  levity  of  this  woman,  it  is  also  conceivable  that  she  should  not  confess  the  abstraction  of  the 

handkerchief  when  Othello  violently  demands  it  back :  this  would  otherwise  be  the  circumstance  in  the 

whole  piece  the  most  difficult  to  justify.    Cassio  is  portrayed  exactly  as  he  ought  to  be  to  excite 

suspicion  without  actual  guilt, — amiable  and  nobly  disposed,  but  easily  seduced.    The  public  events  of 

the  first  two  acts  show  us  Othello  in  his  most  glorious  aspect,  as  the  support  of  Venice  and  the  terror 

of  the  Turks ;  they  serve  to  withdraw  the  story  firom  the  mere  domestic  circle,  just  as  this  is  done  in 

'Bomeo  and  Juliet '  by  the  dissensions  between  the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulet.    No  eloquence  is 

capable  of  painting  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  catastrophe  in  'Othello/ — ^the  pressure  of  feelings 

which  measure  out  in  a  moment*  the  abysses  of  eternity." — Schleoel. 

'^  Admirable  is  the  preparation,  so  truly  and  peculiarly  Shakesperian,  in  the  introduetion  of 
Boderigo,  as  the  dupe  on  whom  lago  shall  first  exerdse  his  art,  and  in  doing  so  display  his  own 
character.  Boderigo,  without  any  fixed  principle,  but  not  without  the  moral  notions  and  sympathieB 
with  honour  which  his  rank  and  connexions  had  hung  upon  him,  is  already  well  fitted  and  predisposed 
for  the  purpose ;  for  very  want  of  character  and  strength  of  passion,  like  wind  loudest  in  an  empty 
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house,  constitute  his  character.  The  first  three  lines  happily  state  the  nature  and  foundation  of  the 
friendship  between  him  and  lago,— the  purse,— as  also  the  contrast  of  Roderigo's  intemperance  of  mind 
with  lago's  coolness,  the  coolness  of  a  preconceiving  experimenter.  The  mere  language  of  protestation— 

'  If  ever  1  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 
Abhor  me,' — 

which,  foiling  in  with  the  associative  link,  determines  Roderigo's  continuation  of  complaint,— 

*  Thou  told'st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy  hate,'— 

elidts  at  length  a  true  feeling  of  lago's  mind,  the  dread  of  contempt  habitual  to  those  who  encourage 
in  themselves,  and  have  their  keenest  pleasure  in,  the  expression  of  contempt  for  others.  Obsei-ve 
lago's  high  self-opinion,  and  the  moral,  that  a  wicked  man  will  employ  real  feelings,  as  well  as  assume 
those  most  alien  from  his  own^  as  instruments  of  his  purposes  :— 

< and  by  the  fidth  of  man 

I  know  my  price,  I  ain  worth  no  worse  a  pliice.' 

In  what  follows,  let  the  reader  feel  how  by  and  through  the  glass  of  two  passions,  disappointed  vanity 
and  envy,  the  very  vices  of  which  he  is  complaining  are  made  to  act  upon  him  as  if  they  were  so  many 
excellences,  and  the  more  appropriately  because  cunning  is  always  admired  and  wished  for  by  minds 
conscious  of  inward  weakness  :  but  the^  act  only  by  half,  like  music  on  an  inattentive  auditor,  swelling 
the  thoughts  which  prevent  him  from  listening  to  it. 

'  BoD.  What  a  tuU  fortune  does  the  thick- Hpt  owe 
If  he  can  carry 't  thus ! ' 

Boderigo  turns  off  to  Othello ;  and  here  comes  one,  if  not  the  only,  seeming  justification  of  our 
blackamoor  or  negro  Othello.  Even  if  we  supposed  this  an  uninterrupted  tradition  of  the  theatre,  and 
that  Shakespear  himself,  from  want  of  scenes,  and  the  experience  that  nothing  could  be  too  marked  for 
the  senses  of  his  audience,  had  practically  sanctioned  it,  would  this  prove  aught  concerning  his  own 
intention  as  a  poet  for  all  ages  ?  Can  we  imagine  him  so  utterly  ignorant  as  to  make  a  barbarous  negro 
plead  royal  birth — at  a  time  too  when  negroes  were  not  known  except  as  slaves  f  As  for  lago's 
language  to  Brabantio,  it  implies  merely  that  Othello  was  a  Moor,  that  is,  black.  Though  I  think  the 
rivihy  of  Roderigo  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  his  wilful  confusion  of  Moor  and  negro,  yet,  even  if 
oompelled  to  give  this  up,  I  should  think  it  only  adapted  for  the  acting  of  the  day,  and  should  complain 
of  an  enormity  built  on  a  single  word,  in  direct  contradiction  to  lago's  '  Barbary  Horse.'  Besides,  if 
we  could  in  good  earnest  believe  .Shakespear  ignorant  of  the  distinction,  still  why  should  we  adopt  one 
disagreeable  possibility  instead  of  a  ten  times  greater  and  more  pleasing  probability  ?  It  is  a  common 
error  to  mistake  the  epithets  applied  by  the  dranuUU  persona  to  each  other  as  truly  descriptive  of  what 
the  audience  ought  to  see  or  know.  No  doubt  Desdemona  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ;  yet,  as  we 
are  constituted,  and  most  surely  as  an  English  audience  was  disposed  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,*  it  would  be  something  monstrous  to  conceive  this  beautiful  Venetian  girl  fisJling  in  love 
with  a  veritable  negro.  It  would  argue  a  disproportionateness,  a  want  of  balance  in  Desdemona^  which 
Shakespear  does  not  appear  to  have  in  the  least  contemplated. 

•'lago's  speech — ^* Virtue?  a  fig  !  *tis  in  ourselves  that  we  are  thus,  or  thus,'  &c. — comprises  the 
passionless  character  of  lago.  It  is  all  will  in  intellect ;  and  therefore  he  is  here  a  bold  partisan  of  the 
truth,  but  yet  of  a  truth  converted  into  a  falsehood  by  the  absence  of  all  the  necessary  modifications 
cansed  by  the  frail  nature  of  man.  And  then  comes  the  last  sentiment — '  Our  raging  motions,  our 
carnal  stings,  our  unbitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call — ^love,  to  be  a  sect  or  scion  1 '  Here 
is  the  true  lagoism  of  alas  !  how  many  \  Note  lago's  pride  of  mastery  in  the  repetition  of  '  Qo,  make 
money  I '  to  his  anticipated  dupe,  even  stronger  than  his  love  of  lucre :  and  when  Roderigo  is  com- 
pletely won,  when  the  effect  has  been  fully  produced,  the  repetition  of  triumph — ^  Go  to  ;  farewell ; 
put  money  enough  in  your  purse!'  The  remainder — lago's  soliloquy — the  motive-hunting  of  a 
motiveless  malignity — how  awful  it  is !  Yea,  whilst  he  is  still  allowed  to  bear  the  divine  image,  it  is 
too  fiendish  for  his  own  steady  view,  for  the  lonely  gaze  of  a  being  next  to  devil,  and  not  quite  devil, — 
and  yet  a  character  which  Shakespear  has  attempted  and  executed,  without  disgust  and  without 
scandal ! 
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CRITICAL  OPINIONS. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  that  little  or  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  the '  Othello'  a  regular  tragedy, 
but  to  have  opened  the  play  with  the  arrival  of  Othello  in  Cyprus,  and  to  have  thrown  the  preceding 
act  into  the  form  of  narration.  Here  then  is  the  place  to  determine  whether  such  a  change  would  or 
would  not  be  an  improvement :  nay  (to  throw  down  the  glove  with  a  full  challenge),  whether  the 
tragedy  would  or  not  by  such  an  arrangement  become  more  regular — ^that  is,  more  consonant  with  the 
rules  dictated  by  universal  reason,  or  the  true  common-sense  of  mankind,  in  its  application  to  the 
particular  case.  For  in  all  acts  of  judgment,  it  can  never  be  too  often  recollected,  and  scarcely  too 
often  repeated,  that  rules  are  means  to  ends,  and,  consequently,  that  the  end  must  be  determined  and 
understood  before  it  can  be  known  what  the  rules  are  or  ought  to  be.  Now,  from  a  certain  species  of 
drama,  proposing  to  itself  the  accomphshment  of  certain  ends— these  partly  arising  from  the  idea  of 
the  species  itself,  but  in  part,  likewise,  forced  upon  the  dramatist  by  accidental  circumstances  beyond 
his  power  to  remove  or  control — three  rules  have  been  absti-acted ; — in  other  words,  the  means 
most  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  ends  have  been  generalized,  and  prescribed  under 
the  names  of  the  three  unities — the  unity  of  time,  the  unity  of  place,  and  the  unity  of  action,  which 
last  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as  appropriately,  as  well  as  more  intelligibly,  entitled  the  unity  of 
interest.  With  this  last  the  present  question  has  no  immediate  concern :  in  fact,  its  conjunction  with 
the  former  two  is  a  mere  delusion  of  words.  It  is  not  properly  a  rule,  but  in  itself  the  great  end,  not 
only  of  the  drama,  but  of  the  epic  poem,  the  lyric  ode,  of  all  poetry,  down  to  the  candle-flame  cone  of 
an  epigram,  nay,  of  poesy  in  general,  as  the  proper  generic  term  inclusive  of  all  the  flne  arts  as  its 
species.  But  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  which  alone  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  rules,  the 
history  of  their  origin  will  be  their  best  criterion.  You  might  take  the  Greek  chorus  to  a  place,  but 
you  could  not  bring  a  place  to  them  without  as  palpable  an  equivoque  as  bringing  Bimam  Wood  U> 
Macbeth  at  Dunsinane.  It  was  the  same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  time  :— 
the  positive  fact,  not  for  a  moment  removed  from  the  senses,  the  presence,  I  mean,  of  the  same 
identical  chorus,  was  a  continued  measure  of  time ;  and  although  the  imagination  may  supersede 
perception,  yet  it  must  be  granted  to  be  an  imperfection,  however  easily  tolerated,  to  place  the  two  in 
broad  contradiction  to  each  other.  In  truth,  it  is  a  mere  accident  of  terms  ;  for  the  Trilogy  of  the 
Greek  theatre  was  a  drama  in  three  acts,  and  notwithstanding  this,  what  strange  contrivances  as  to 
place  there  are  in  the  Aristophanic  Frogs.  Besides,  if  the  law  of  mere  actual  perception  is  once 
violated,  as  it  is  repeatedly  even  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  why  is  it  more  difficult  to  imagine  three  hours 
to  be  three  years  than  to  be  a  whole  day  and  night  ? 

"  Observe  in  how  many  ways  Othello  is  made,  first  our  acquaintance,  then  our  friend,  then  the  object 
of  our  anxiety,  before  the  duper  is  to  be  approached !  And  Cassio's  warm-hearted,  yet  perfectly 
disengaged,  praise  of  Desdemona  ^  that  paragons  description  and  wild  fame,'  and  sympathy  with  the 
*  most  fortunately'  wived  Othello  ; — and  yet  Cassio  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  almost  a  worshipper,  of 
Desdemona.  0,  that  detestable  code,  that  excellence  cannot  be  loved  in  any  form  that  is  female,  but  it 
must  needs  be  selfish  !  Observe  Othello's  'honest '  and  Cassio's  '  bold  '  lago,  and  Casio's  fiill  guileless- 
hearted  wishes  for  the  safety  and  love-raptures  of  Othello  and  *  the  divine  Desdemona'  And  also  note 
the  exquisite  circumstance  of  Cassio's  kissing  lago's  wife,  as  if  it  ought  to  be  impossible  that  the 
dullest  auditor  should  not  feel  Cassio's  religious  love  of  Desdemona*s  purity.  lago's  answers  are  the 
sneers  which  a  proud  bad  intellect  feels  towards  women,  and  expresses  to  a  wife.  Surely  it  ought  to 
be  considered  a  very  exalted  compliment  to  women,  that  all  the  sarcasms  on  them  in  Shakespear  are 
put  in  the  mouths  of  villains. 

**  Finally,  Othello  does  not  kill  Desdemona  in  jealousy,  but  in  a  conviction  forced  upon  him  by  the 
almost  superhuman  art  of  lago,  such  a  conviction  as  any  man  would  and  must  have  entertained  who 
had  believed  lago's  honesty  as  Othello  did.  We,  the  audience,  know  that  lago  is  a  villain  from  the 
beginnhig :  but  in  considering  the  essence  of  the  Shakesperian  Othello,  we  must  perseveringly  place 
ourselves  in  his  situation,  and  under  his  circumstances.  Then  we  shall  immediately  feel  the  fondsr 
mental  difference  between  the  solemn  agony  of  the  noble  Moor,  and  the  wretched  fishing  jealousies  of 
Leontes,  and  the  morbid  suspiciousness  of  Leonatus,  who  is  in  other  respects  a  fine  character.  Othello 
had  no  life  but  in  Desdemona : — the  beUef  that  she,  his  angel,  had  fallen  from  the  heaven  of  her  native 
innocence,  wrought  a  civil  war  in  his  heart.  She  is  his  coimterpart ;  and  like  him,  is  almost  sanctifidd 
in  our  eyes  by  her  absolute  unsuspiciousness,  and  hoi}  entireness  of  love.  As  the  curtain  drops,  which 
do  we  pity  the  most  ? " — Coleridge, 
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THE    POEMS 


OP 


WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


VENUS   AND   ADONIS 


*^  VILIA  MIRBTUB   VULQUS;   MTHI  FLAVUS  APOLLO 
FOCULA  0A8TAUA   PLENA  UINiaTRBT   AQUA.** — Ovid. 


TO  THE 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

EAEL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON^,  AND  BAEON  OF  TICHFIELD. 


Right  Honoubable, 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines 
to  jour  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to 
support  so  weak  a  burden :  only,  if  your  honour  seem  hut  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  tow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honoured  yoa  with 
some  grayer  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  inrention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be 
sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  god-father,  and  never  after  ear  *  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear*  it  yidd 
me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  youc  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your 
heart's  content;  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful 
expectation. 


Tour  honour's  in  all  duty. 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARR 


ft  —  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land, — ^]  To  ear  Is  to 
plough  or  till :  So  in  "  All's  Well  That  Ends  Well/'  Act  I. 
Sc  dy->"  He  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my  team/'  &c.   Again 


in  "  King  Richard  II."  Act  III.  Sc  2,— 

** and  let  them  go 

To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow.' 


VENUS    AND    ADONIS. 


Tbis  poem,  if  ns  an  M  luoept  the  eipreuloQ  In  tbe  introductor;  epistle — ^"the  tint  heiroFmjlnTeution" — literally, 
wM  Sa^tmpatn'a  tmztiatl  oomposiljon.  Some  critics  coDceive  It  to  have  been  written,  indeed,  befora  ha  quitted 
SusUbrd  ;  bat  the  quHtion  whan  and  where  it  wsa  produced  hai  fat  la  be  decided.  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
KegMsn  by  Richard  Reld,  ■■  "  liceoBad  t^  the  Archbishop  of  Cantorbmy,  and  the  Wardens,"  in  1893,  and  the 
Gnt  editim  was  printed  in  ths  tame  year.  *  This  edition  was  speedily  eihauated,  and  a  seoond  by  the  ums  printer 
•as  put  forth  in  IGM.  This  again  was  followed  by  an  octaro  impreauon  in  1596,  and  so  much  was  the  poem  in  demand 
that  it  had  reached  a  fifth  edition  by  1602.  After  this  date  it  waa  often  reprinted,  and  copies  of  1613,  1620,  1624,  and 
1827  are  still  extant.     lU  popularity,  as  Ur.  Collier  obBerrei,  is  established  also  by  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  early 

"  In  tba  early  part  of  Shakqisare's  life,  bis  poems  seem  to  have  gained  him  more  reputation  than  his  plays  ; — at  least 
they  ars  oftener  mentioned  or  alluded  to.  Thus  the  author  of  an  oM  oomedy,  called  Tkt  JtttiiTn  frtim  Pamium,  written 
abfflit  160S,  in  his  review  of  the  poets  of  tbe  time,  says  not  a  word  of  his  dramaticic  oompositjoaa,  but  allots  hitn  his 
portion  of  bme  solely  on  account  of  the  poems  that  he  had  produced." — Malone. 

'Hw  text  adopted  in  tbe  present  reprint  of  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  is  that  of  the  first  quarto,  1693,  collated  with  the 
beat  of  the  later  editions.  


EvxN  aa  the  sua  with  purple-wlour'd  &ca 
Bad  ta'en  his  laat  leave  of  the  weeping  room, 
Boae-cheek'd  Adonis*  hied  him  to  the  chase  ; 
Hnating  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn  : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

"  Tbrioe  tairei  than  tDjaelt,"  thus  she  began, 
"Tho  field's  chief  flower,  eweet  above  compare, 


riUa  mlrrlur  migmi :  mlUJIam  A/nlla 

Putnla  CfcloliB  pitna  mlnUlrii  Bfiui, 

mprinrnl  br  Richard  Field,  ud  ue  to  bt  ■ 


Stain  to  all  njmphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life, 

''  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  nteed, 
A  nd  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow  ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  tbis  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey-secrets  shsit  thou  know  ; 


VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set,  I  'U  smother  thee  with  kisses ; 

"  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty, 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety, — 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport." 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent*  of  pith  and  liveliho<xl, 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good  : 
Being  so  enrag*d,  desire  doth  lend  her  force 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 

Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy. 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy  ; 
She  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fiire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens  ;  (0,  how  quick  is  love !) 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 
Backward  she  push*d  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust, 
And  goveiii'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in 
lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down, 
Blach  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips  : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown. 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips  ; 

And    kissing,    speaks,    with    lustful    language 
broken, 

"  If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame  ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks : 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs  and  golden  hairs, 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  *miss  ;^ 
What  follows  more  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires "  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stufF'd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin. 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forc'd  to  content,*  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 

»  —  precedent—]  Precedent  appears  to  be  used  here  in  the 
■ense  of  sign,  or  indicator, 

b  —  blamee  her  'miu ;]  Amiet  is  elsewhere  employed  by  Shake- 
speare as  a  substantive ;  thus  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  5,— 

"  Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiu." 

See  also  Sonnet  XXXY. 

c  Tires-]  To  Ureh  to  peek,  to  tear,  to  prey. 

<l  Forc'd  to  content,—]  To  acanieecenee, 

e  _  a  river  that  U  rank,—]  ••  ftoii*"  meant  brimming,  full,  &c. 
Thun  in  "  Julius  CiBsar,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,—  y.  /      .  a  . 
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She  feodeth  on  the  steam  as  on  a  pi%y» 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace ; 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  fill!  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such-^listilling  showers. 

Look,  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret. 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  anery  eyes : 
Bain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank,* 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats. 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  times  her  tale  ; 
Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'rs  and  frets, 
'Twiit  crimson  shame  and  anger  ashy^pcde ; 
Beine  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  oan^  she  wnnot  chooee  bat  love ; 
And  bv  her  fiiir  immoi'tal  hand  she  swears 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears. 
Which  long  have  raiu'd,  making  her  cheeks  aD 

wet; 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  counties 
debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peerins  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  craTe ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winksy  and  turns  his  Hps  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn ' 
Her  hell)  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  '  fire  most  bum : 

" 0,  pity,"  'gan  she  cry,  " flint-hearted  boy! 

'T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou  coy  1 

"  I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  oomes,  in  every  jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 
And  begg'd  for  that  wmch  thou  unaak'd  sbalt 
have. 

''Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lanoe, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest^ 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and  dance, 
To  toy,'  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  rtsJ, 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 


**  Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  ebe  \»rmmk:* 

unless  in  that  passage  "nmft"  expresses  «m  <M«ri«s/,tM  M- 
topped.    So,  too,  in  Drayton's  *'  Barons*  Wars,"  16ai^— 


fC 


Fetching  full  tides,  laxuioas,  high,  aad  rws*.' 


1596 ;  the  later  copies  have,—-  yet  •■  flrc  must  bam.' 

ff  To  toy,—]  The  reading  of  the  two  earliest  copica.    The  Itfcc 
(;::?<  have,  "  To  cjy,"  *c. 
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"Thofi  he  that  ovemil'd  I  oversway'd, 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain : 
Strong-tempered  steel  his  stronger  strength  obej'd^ 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
O,  be  not  proud,  nor  orag  not  of  thy  might, 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight ! 

"Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, — 
Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red, — 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : — 
What  see'st  thou  in  the  ground?  hold  up  thy 
head; 
Look  in  mine  eyeballs,  there  thy  beauty  lies  : 
Then  why  not  hps  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

''Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again, 

And  I  will  wink  ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night ; 

Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain  ; 

Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

''The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe ;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be  tasted : 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted  : 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'd  in  their  prime 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

**  Were  I  hard-fsivotir'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-natur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold, 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 

Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not 
for  thee ; 

Bat  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

**  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey,  and  bright^  and  quick  in 

turning; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow, 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand 

felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

'*  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear. 
Or,  like  a  fidry,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
I^nce  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen  : 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  ^  of  fire, 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  bght,  and  will  aspire. 

**  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support 
me ;  [sky. 

Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the 
From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport 
me : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ? 


"  —  compact—]  Mads  «p,  compounded. 

b  Soaring—]  Hitprinted  To  wring,  \n  the  quarto,  1593. 

e  —  6t(i  died  unkind  I]  "  Unkind  "  in  thic  place  is  explained 
to  mean  unnaturai,  a  aense  we  have  seen  the  word  frequently 
t»ore :  but  may  it  not  signify  here,  vitkout  generation :  tnthoui 
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"  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  affected  \ 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left  1 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

"  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use. 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear  ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse : 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breed eth 
beauty, 

Thou  wast  liegot, — to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

**  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed. 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ] 
Bv  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed. 
That  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead  ; 
And  BO,  in  spite  of  death,  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive." 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat, 
For,  where  they  lay^,  the  shadow  had  forsook  them. 
And  Titan,  'tilled  in  the  mid-day  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  sprite. 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  di&diking  eye. 

His  lowering  brows  o'erwhelming  his  fair  sight. 

Like  misty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky, — 

Souring^  his  cheeks,  cries,  "Fie,  no  more  (.>f 
love ! 

The  sun  doth  bum  my  face  ;  I  must  remove." 

**  Ah  me,"  quoth  Venus,  "  young,  and  so  unkind  ? 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone  ! 
I  '11  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun  : 

I  '11  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  burn  too,  I  '11  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

'*  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  but  wai'm. 
And,  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sim  and  thee ! 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  me  ; 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

^  Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel. 
Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth  ? 
Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 
What*  t  is  to  love  1  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
0,  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind !  '^ 

''What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn^  me 

this? 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 


offnring  t 

d  —  contemn  me  this?]  The  edition  of  1627,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, reads, — "  contemn  me  //itw,"  8rc. ;  ihi$  and  (Au«,  however, 
as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  used  al- 
most indiflerently. 
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What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 

Speak,  fair  ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute : 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again, 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

*^  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 
Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead, 
Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  ! 
Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion. 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction." 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleadimg  tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause  ; 
Bed  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  ner  wrong, 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause  : 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would 
speak. 

And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground  ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  : 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  ; 
And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone. 
She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

''  Fondling,"  she  saith, "since  I  have  hemm'd  thee 
here. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I  '11  be  a  park,^  and  thou  shalt  oe  my  deer  ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 
Graze  on  my  lips  ;  and  if  those  hills  be  dry. 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

"  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high-delightful  plain, 
Bound  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain  : 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park  ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark.** 

At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  mskde  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple  ; 
Foreknowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 
Why,  there  Love  liv'd,  and  there  he  could  not 
die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  fii*st,  what  needs  a  second  striking  ? 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she 

say? 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing ; 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing : 


*  — a  park,—]  The  two  first  eopiei  have  "  —  a  park,'*  &c.; 
those  subsequently  published,  "  the  park,"  &c. 

b  —  coznpass'd — ]    Arched. 

0  —  stand  on  end;  ]  "  Our  author  uses  mane  as  composed  of 
many  hairs,  as  plural." — Malokb. 
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"Pity,"  she  cries,  "some  fsaivour — some  re- 
morse !'* 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  hiB  horse. 

But,  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thun- 
der: 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  bis  teeth, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up-prick'd  ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd  ^  crest  now  stand  on  end  ;  * 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps^ 
With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride  ; 
Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 
As  who  should  say,  Lo,  thus  my  stren^h  is  tried, 
And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  &ir  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir, 
His  flattering  "  Holla,"  or  his  "Stand,  I  say  "I 
What  cares  he  now  for  curb  or  pricking  spur  I 
For  rich  caparisons  or  trapping  gay  7 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
Nor  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed, 
His  art  with  nature's  woricmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one,^ 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  booe. 

Round-hoofd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  paasing 

strong, 
Thick  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack. 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  bacL 

Sometime  he  scuds  fair  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirrinz  of  a  feather ; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  *  he  now  prepares, 
And  wher  he  run  or  fly  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind 
sings. 

Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feathei'd  wings. 


^  a  eomwum  one, 

pace  and  bone.] 

One  was  formerly  pronounced  aa  we  now  eooad  tt  in 
atone,  Arc. 

•  To  bid  the  wind  a  base—]    See  note  (7),  p.  4S,  VoL  L 
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lie  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her  ; 
^e  answers  him,  as  it  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her, 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind ; 
Spurns  at  his  lovsi  and  scorns  the  heat  be  feels, 
Deating  his  kind  embraoements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent. 
He  vails*  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling plume^ 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent : 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume. 
His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd, 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fiiry  was  assuag'd. 

His  iesty  master  goeth  about  to  take  him  ; 
When,  lo,  the  unl»ck'd  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there : 
As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them^ 
Outstripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 

AH  swoln  with  chafing^  down  Adonis  sits, 
Banning^  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast : 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits, 
That  love-sick  lA>ve  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong 
When  it  is  bari'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 

Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage  : 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said  ; 

Free  vent  of  words  love's  lire  doth  assuage ; 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney^  once  is  mute^ 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow, 
Even  as  a  d^ng  coal  revives  with  wind. 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow  ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind  ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O,  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ! 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue, 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy ! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flashed  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat^ 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels  ; 
With  one  fair  liand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 

His  tenderer  cheek   receives  her  soft  hand's 
print, 

As  apt  as  new-fall'n  snow  takes  any  dint. 

O,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  there  between  them ! 
Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing ; 
His  eyes  saw  her  eves  as  they  had  not  seen  them ; 
Her  eyes  woo*d  still,  his  eyes  disdained  the  wooing : 

•  He  Tails  his  tail,—]  To  vail  is  to  rink,  to  lower.  So  in  *'  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,**  Act  I.  Sc.  1. :  "Vailing  her  high-tops  lower 
tban  her  ribs." 

b  —  with  ehafing— ]  The  reading  of  all  the  editions  before  that 
•f  1600,  which  substitated  charing. 

e  Banning—]    That  is,  euning. 

4  — attmney — ]    AdvoeaUt  pleader. 


And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his*  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-hke,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

3o  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe  : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a-billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  r 
**  O,  feirest  mover  on  this  mortal  roimd. 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound  ; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  1  would  assure  thee. 
Though  nothing  but  my  bod/s  bane  would  cure 
thee." 


u 
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Give  me  my  hand,"  saith  he,  "why  dost  thou 

feel  it  ? " 
Give  me  my  heart,"  saith  she,  "  and  thou  shalt 
have  it ; 

O,  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel '  it. 
And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : ' 
Then  love*s  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 
Because  Adonis  heart  hath  made  mine  hard." 

**For  shame,"  he  cries,  **let  go,  and  let  me  go  ; 

My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 

And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so  ; 

I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alono  ; 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  mv  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare." 

Thus  she  replies :  "  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should , 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desiie : 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cooPd  ; 
Else,  suffer'd,^  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 

The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none  ; 

Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

''  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein  I 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain  ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest, 
EnfrancUsing  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

"  Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked  bed,* 
Teachiog  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed. 
His  other  agqnts  aim  at  like  delight  1 
Who  is  so  faint  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

"Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy  ; 
And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 
To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy;  [thee  : 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach 
0,  learn  to  love  !  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again." 

e  —  his  acU~]    "  His"  for  its. 

f  —  do  steel  it, — ]    Harden  it  like  steel. 

8  —  grave  itt]    "  Engrave  it,  i.e.  make  an  impression  on  it."— 
Stkktems. 

b  —  suffer'd, — ]    Allowed^  indulged,  not  restrained.    See  note 
I    (e),  p.  888,  Vol.  II. 
I       1  —  naked  bed,—]  See  note  (*),  p.  88,  of  the  present  rolume 
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not 


*'I  know  not    love,"    quoth  he,   "nor  will 

know  it, 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 
'T  is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 
My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 
That  laughs,  that  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a 
breath. 

"  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished  ? 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminish 'd, 
Thev  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth  ; 

The    colt    that's    back'd  and    burden'd   being 
young, 

Losetb  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

"  You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing  ;  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate : 
Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your 

flattery  ; 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  bat- 
tery." 

"  What !  canst  thou  talk,"  quoth  she,  *'  hast  thou 

a  tongue  ? 
0,  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 
Thy  mermaid's*  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ; 
I  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sound- 
ing. 
Ear's  deep-sweet  music,  and  heart's  dee^v-sore 
womiding. 

"  Had  I  no  eyes  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible  ; 

Or  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible  : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

"  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  mv  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much  ; 
For  from  the  still'tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love  by 
smelling. 

"  But  0,  what  banquet  wert  thon  to  the  taste, 
Beinff  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four ! 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 
And  bid  Suspicion  double-lock  the  door  ? 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast." 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  open'd. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield ; 


•  Thif  nicrraaid's  voice — ]  With  our  early  writers,  mermaid 
ind  siren  were  synonymous. 

b  ^/oul  tiAWs—]  Violent  blasts  of  wind. 

c  —  blue  windows — ]  By  "windows"  are  meant  eye-lids.  So 
In  "  Cymbeline,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

"  To  SCO  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows,  white,  and  azure  lac'd 
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Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds^ 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  ^  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth. 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh, 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth, 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down. 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  revivcth : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown  ; 
But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead. 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all-amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  did  he  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  &11  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  chetks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard, 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd : 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will, 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day : 
Her  two  blue  windows^  faintly  she  up-heaveth. 
Like  the  fair  8un,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  earth  relieveth : 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 
So  is  her  face  iUumin'd  with  her  eye  ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd. 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine ;' 

But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gaVe 
light, 

Shone  Uke  tVe  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 

"  0,  where  am  I  ? "  quoth  she,  **  in  earth  or  heaveo, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  1 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  mom  or  weary  even  ? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy  ; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

"  0,  thou  di<lst  kill  me,  kill  me  once  again : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thioe, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  sueh  dis- 
dain, 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine : 


With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct* 

And  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  IV.  Sc  1,— 

"  Thy  eyes'  windovt  fall, 

Like  death,  when  be  shnts  up  the  day  of  lifr. 

*  —  repine;]  Repine  Is  here  a  snbstantire. 
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And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their 

queen, 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

"  Jiong  may  the^  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure ! 

O,  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear ! 

And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 

To  drive  infection^  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death. 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breath. 

''  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  seU  myself  I  can  be  well  contented, 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing ; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

"  A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me  ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
\VhaX  is  ten  hundred  kisses  ^  imto  thee  ? 
Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt   should 

double,* 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ?" 

"  Fair  queen,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  love  you  owe  me, 

Pleasure  my  strangeness  with  my  unnpe  years ; 

Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 

No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 
The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  feusit, 
Or  being  early  pluck'd  is  sour  to  taste. 

"  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,— 't  is  very  late ; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

"  Now  let  me  say  '  Gk>od  night,'  and  so  say  you ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss." 
**Good    night,"  quoth   she;   and,  ere    he    says 

«  Adieu," 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  tendered  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  grows  to  face ; 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirstv  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 

He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  fisiint  with 
dearth, 

(Their  lips  t<^ether  glu'd,)  &11  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth  ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth  ; 

*  To  drive  infection  ttom  the  dangeTOua  year  I]  An  allusion  to 
tbe  practice  of  8trewin{(  apartments  with  strong-scented  herbs 
la  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  prevent  infection. 

b  _  /<*fi  hundred  kirses— ]  So  the  edition  of  1600 ;  the  preceding 
copies  r.'ad. — "ten  hundred /okcAm." 

r  Eav,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double, — ^]  "  The 


Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so 

high, 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil. 

With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage  ; 

Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth 

boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs. up  a  desperate  courage  ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Foigetting  shame's  pure  blush  and  honour's 
wrack. 

Hot,  fiiint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much 

handling. 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that 's  tir'd  with  chasing. 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  still'd  with  dandling. 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listetfa. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering. 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
Things    out    of    hope    are    compass'd    oft  with 

venturing. 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  ^  exceeds  commission : 
A^ection  faints  not  like  a  pale-f^c'd  coward, 
But  then  woos  best  when  most  his  choice  is 
froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  0,  had  she  then  gave  over, 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tis 
pluck'd : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at 
last 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him  ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him  ; 

Bids  him  fsirewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  proteist, 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

"  Sweet  boy,"  she  says,  "  this  night  I  '11  waste  in 

sorrow, 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 
Tell  me,  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 
Say,  shall  we?  shall  we?  wilt  thou  make  the 
match  1 "         • 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

"  The  boar ! "  quoth  she ;  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 
Usurps  her  cheek ;  she  trembles  at  his  t^e. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck. 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 


poet  was  thinking  of  a  conditional  bond's  becoming  forfeited  for 
non-payment;   in  which  case,  the  entire  penalty  (usually  the 
double  ()f  the  principal  bum  lent  by  the  obligee)  was  formerly 
recoverable  at  law." — Malohk. 
d  —  leave—]  "  Leave  "  here  means  licence. 
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Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter  : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove, 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her  ; 
That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 
To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceived  with  painted  grapes,* 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye  and  pine  the  maw, 
Even  so  she  languish eth  in  her  mishaps, 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless^  berries  saw. 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 

But  all  in  vain  ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be  : 
She  hath  a.ssay'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd  ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserved  a  greater  fee ; 
She  *s  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 

"Fie,  fie,"  he  says,  "you  crush  me  ;  let  me  go  ; 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so." 

"  Thou  hadst  been  gone,"  quoth  she,  "  sweet  boy, 

ere  this,- 
But  that  thou  told*st  me  thou  wouldst  liunt  the 

boar. 
0,  be  advis'd  !  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore. 
Whose  tushes  never-sheath'd  he  whetteth  still, 
Like  to  a  mortal®  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

*'  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 
His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  ftet : 
Hia  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  ; 
Being  mov'd,  he  strikes  whatever  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

"  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter  ; 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmM  ; 

Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture  : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,   part ;    through  whom  he 
rushes. 

"  Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage, — wondrous  dread  !— 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

"  0,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ! 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends  : 
Come  not  within  his  danger*  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 


•  —  poor  birds,  deceiv'd  with  painted  grapes^—]  Alluding  to 
the  famous  picture  by  Xeuxis,  in  which  the  grapes  were  depicted 
Ro  naturally,  that  the  birds  pecked  at  them. 

b  — helpless  berries—]  Berries  that  afford  no  help.  In  "  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1,  we  have,  ••  Our  helpful  ship,"  in 
the  sense  of  Ihe  ship  that  came  to  tucconr  im. 

c  —  mortal—]  ••  Mortal "  for  deadly. 

<l  —  his  danger — ]  His  power. 

•  —  doth  cry,  •  Kill,  kill; ']  See  note  (*»)  p.  104. 

f  —  Lov^t  tender  spring,—]  "Spring"  here,  as  in  a  previous 
passage,— 
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When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dis- 
semble, 
I  feared  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

"  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?  was  it  not  white  1 

Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye? 

Grew  I  not  faint  7  and  fell  I  not  downright  ? 

Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie. 
My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes   thee  on  my 
breast. 

"  For  where  Love  reigns,  disturbing  Jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  Afiection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny, 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  *  Kill,  kill ; '  * 

Distempering  gentle  Love  in  his  desire. 

As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

"  This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 
This  canker  that  eats  up  Love's  tender  spring,  ^ 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  Jealousy, 
That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth 
bring. 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear : 

"  And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry- chafing  boar, 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore  ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief  and  hang  the 
head. 

"  What  should  t  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

That  tremble  at  the  imagination  1 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed. 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow, 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to>morrow. 

"  But  if  thou  needs  will  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 
Or  at  tne  fox,  which  lives  by  subtlety, 
Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy 
hounds. 

"And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshoot*  his  troubles, 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles: 
The  many  musits*  through  the  which  be 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 


(*)  Old  text,  overtkui, 

*'  The  tender  epriHg  upon  thy  tempting  Up,"  i^e. 

and  in  "  Lucrece," — 

"  Unruly  hlasts  valt  on  the  tender  fpriji^**  Ike. 
means  a  young  thoot,  Mprig^  or  budding, 

g  — musits — ]  A  muHl,  or  miue',  is  a  gap  in  a  hedge.  **  We 
the  place  where  she  [the  hare]  sitteth,  her  form ;  theplaee  tbrofogb 
which  she  goes  to  relief,  her  ssiitil.**— "  Gentleman**  And«iB7.* 
1595. 
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**  Sometime  he  nlns  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  comiing  hounds  mistake  their  smell, 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep,^ 
fo  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer : 
Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

*^  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  soent^nuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  oold  fault  cleanly  out ; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies, 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat,*  far  off  upon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still : 
Anon  their  loud,  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing-bell. 

"  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  miurmur  stay : 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any. 

**  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more  ; 
Kay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear^st  me  moralize, 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so  ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe^ 

"  Where  did  I  leave  ?  "*-"No  matter  where,**  quoth 

he; 
**  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 
The  night  is  spent."—"  Why>  what  of  that  ? "  quoth 

she. 
"  I  am,"  quoth  he,  **  expected  of  my  friends ; 
And  now  't  is  dark,  and  goii^  I  shall  fall.** 
"  In  night,"  quoth  she, "  desire  sees  best  of  aU. 

**  But  if  thou  fall,  O,  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth  in  love  with  thee  thy  footing  trips^ 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  true-men  ^  thieves  ;  so  do  thy  Ups 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
L^t  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

Now  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason  : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine, 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine, 
Wherein  she  fram'd  thee  in  high  heaven's  despite. 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

*'  And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  Destinies, 
To  croAS  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature. 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature  ; 


Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery ; 

**  As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood,*' 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 
Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  daran'd  despair, 
Swear  Nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

'*  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under  : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  quahties^ 
Whereflt  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done,® 
As  mountaiuHsnow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 

"  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity^ 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

"  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have. 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity  ? 
If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain» 

"  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away  ; 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home  bred  strife, 
Or  theirs  whose  despei^te  hands  themselves  doBlay> 
Or  butcher-sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  Ufe* 
Foul-K»nkering  rufit  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that  s  put  to  use  more  gold  begets." 

"  Nay,  then,"  quoth  Aden,  "  vou  will  fall  again 

Into  your  idle  over-handled  tneme  ; 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestowed  in  vain, 

And  all  in  vain  vou  strive  against  the  sta^eam  ; 
For  by  this  black-fac'd  nighi^  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and 
worse. 

''If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown  ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  aimed  in  mine  ear. 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there  ; 

"  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone. 

In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no  ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

"  What  have  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger ; 


»  —  keepr-l  Dwell. 

^  — poor  Wat, — ]  "  Wat "  is  an  old  provincial  name  for  the  hare. 

e  —  trne-men — ]  In  the  language  of  Shakespeare't  day,  honest 

men  vere  termed  tru^-men.    Thna  in  *'  Henry  tV."  Pt.  I.  Art  II. 


Sc.  2,— 


••  The  thieves  have  bound  the  /rii^w*ii." 


d  —  wood, — ]  Hind,  craxy. 
•  —  done, — ]  Destrttifed. 
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I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embracemeuts  unto  every  stranger. 
You  do  it  for  increase  ;  O,  strange  excuse, 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse ! 

"  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurped  his  name  ; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  nath  fed 
Up^Q  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame  ; 
which  the  hot  tyrant  stcuns  and  soon  bereaves, 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

"  Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain, 
But  Lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun  ;      % 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Love  is  all  truth ;  Lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

^  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green  : 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  I  will  away ; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  ;  * 
Mine  ears  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended 
Do  burn  themselves  for  having  so  offended" 

With  this,  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  laund^  runs  apace; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend  ; 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 

Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood  ; 
Even  BO  confoimded  in  the  dark  she  lay, 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  troubled, 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

"  Ah  me  ! "  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  "  Woe, 
woe ! " 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She,  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note. 
And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woeful  ditty  ;         [dote  ; 
How  love  makes  young  men  thralJ,  and  old  men 
How  love  is  wise  in  foUy,  foolish-witty : 


»  —  teen ;]  *'  Teen,"  is  grirft  sorrow. 
b  —  laund — ]  Laund  and  lawn  were  synonymous  formerly, 
c  But  idiet  sounds-resemblingj  para9ite$;}  This  line  has  always 
hitherto  been  printed, — 

"  But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites :  " 

Yet  surely  Shakespeare,  more  $uo,  wrote, — "  souMU-rcsembltng." 
tl  —  coastcth— ]  Advance: h. 
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Her  heavy  anthem  still  ooncludes  in  "  Woe,'* 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night. 
For  lovers'  hours  are  lone,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such-like  circumstance,  with  sach-Iike  sport : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 
But  idle,  sounds-resemoling,  parasites ;  ® 
Like  shrill-tongued  tapsters  answering  every  call, 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ? 
She  says,  **  'T  is  so : "  they  answer  all,  **  T  is  so ; " 
And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  '*  No.'' 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty  ; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hiUk  seem  bumish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  Qood-morrow : — 
**  0,  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other.** 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erwoi*n. 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds  and  for  his  horn : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  ooasteth  ^  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thign  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fown  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this,  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay ; 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fi&tal  folds  just  in  his  wav. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spirit*  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  l>ear,  or  lion  proud, 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  tuoud : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  cuist,' 
They  all  strain  court'sy*  who  shall  cope  him 
iirst. 


e  —  spirit'  ]  Here,  aa  mostly  in  old  Terse,  **  spirit  **  m«st  be 
pronounced  itprUe. 

f  —  curst, — ]  Fierce,  iraseiblt. 

8  They  all  strain  court'sy— ]  When  any  one  hesitated  to  take 
the  post  of  honour  in  a  perilous  undertakinir,  he  was  aaicastiraUy 
said  to  ttrain  courUtif.  TurlierTille  applies  theezpressioa  tAdagi, 
as  Shakespeaie  does:— "for  many  honnds  will  tiroim  oNrtateet 
this  chace." 
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This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  hj  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold-pale  witness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 

Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth 
yield. 

They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 

Thas  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ; 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  all-dismay 'd,^ 
She  tells  them  't  is  a  causeless  fictntasy, 
And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid  ; 

Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no 

more : — 
And   with   that  word  she  spied    the  hunted 
boar; 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  smews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thoujumd  spleens  bear  her  a  thoasand  ways ; 

She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again ; 

Her  more  than  naste  is  mated  with  delays, 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain. 
Full  of  respects  ^  vet  nought  at  all  respecting, 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecting. 

Here  kennell'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound. 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise, 
Another  flap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim. 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice  ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him, 

Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below, 
Shudng  their  scratched  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaz'd 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies^ 
Whereon  with  fearful  ejes  they  long  have  gaz'd. 
Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies  ; 
So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath, 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  Death : 

"  Hard-fiivour'd  tvrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love," — thus  chides  she  Death, — 
"  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost 

thou  mean 
To  stifle  beauty  and  to  steal  his  breath, 
Who  when  he  liv'd,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 

*  —  all-dismAv'd, — 1  So  che  two  earliest  editions.  The  impres- 
sioo  of  1596  reiiaB,  with  perhaps  more  emohasit,  **  «orc  dixmay'd." 

b  Fall  of  respects — J  Mmut»ob*ervanee9,eontideration*.  '*This 
is  one  of  our  author's  nice  observations.  No  one  affects  more 
wisdom  than  a  drunken  man."— If  4i.o>ib. 

«  Lore's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 

And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  frc.] 

T^i*  f«  a  supposed  allusion  to  the  ancient  apologue  of  Love 


**  If  he  be  dead, — 0,  no,  it  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it ! — 
O  yes,  it  may !  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit : 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age  ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heai't. 

*'  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke, 

And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  Destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower : 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  Death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead.^ 

"  Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such 
weeping  1 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eves  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  Nature  cai'es  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  w<Mrk  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour." 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vaird  her  eyelids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  (iheeks  isdr 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd  ; 

But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver 
rain. 

And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 
Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's 

sorrow, — 
Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry  ; 
But  like  a  stormy  dav,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet 
again. 

Variable  pandions  throne;  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  oest  become  her  grief ; 
All  entertain'd,  each  passion  labours  so, 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief, 
But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  ofl*  she  hears  some  huntsman  hollo ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejjpice, 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass  ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass, 
To  wash  the  foul  luce  of  the  sluttish  srouna, 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemetndrown'd. 


and  Death  exchanginfr  their  darts  by  mistake.    Massinger,  in  The 
Virgin-Martyr t  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,  refers  to  the  same  fable,— 

"  Stranffe  aflTectlon  1 
Cupid  once  more  bath  chang'd  his  shafts  with  Death, 
And  kills,  instearl  of  giving  life." 

See  Gifford's  note  on  this  passage  and  his  extract  from  Johannes 
Secundus,  in  Massinger's  Plays. 
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0,  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 

Not  to  believe,  and  jet  too  credulous ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes  ; 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame ; 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to-naught ; 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name  ; 

She  olepes  *"  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for 
kings, 

Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

*'No,  no,'*  quoth  she,  "sweet  Death,  I  did  but 

jest; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear 
Wheuas  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe  ; 

Then,  gentle  shadow, — truth  I  must  confess,— 
I  raii'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love*s  decease. 

"  *T  is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provok'd  my  tongue  J 

Be  wreak*d  on  him,  invisible  commander  ; 

'  r  is  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 

I  did  but  act,  he 's  author  of  thy  slander : 

Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet, 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit." 

Thus,  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive, 
Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate ; 
And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive^ 
AVith  Death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate ; 

Tells    him  «f   trophies,   statues,    tombs,    and 
stories  ^ 

His  victoiies,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

"  O,  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 
To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 
To  wail  his  death  who  lives,  and  must  not  die 
Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ! 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

"  Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear 
Afi  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves  ; 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves.' 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcon  °  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies  ; 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 


» 


•  —  clepes— ]    CalU.    So  in  •'Hamlet,"  Act  I.  8c.  4,— "They 
elepe  us  drunkards,"  &c. 

b  and  stories 

His  victories, — ] 

The  employment  of  story  as  a  verb  is  not  unftequcnt  in  Shake- 
speare :  thus,  in  "  Cymbeline,"  Act  I.  Sc.  4, — •'  How  -worthy  he 
is  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  ttory  him  in  his  own 
hearing;  "  and  in  ••  Lucrece,"— 

"  He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame.** 

We  suspect,  too,  that  in  '*  Othello,"  Act  IV.  9c.  4.  the  passage 
usually  piinted, — "Have  you  scored  me?"  should  be  read, — 
"  Hnve  you  storied  me? "  i.e.  have  you  published  my  shame?  The 
word  in  the  quartos,  indeed,  is  sicf'd. 
«  As  falcon  to  the  lure,— ]  The  lection  of  the  quarto  1600;  all 
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And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  hxr  delight ; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as'  murder'd  with  the 
^dew. 

Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew  ; 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain, 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again ; 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head  ; 

>yhere  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain  ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night. 
And  never  wound  the  heart  With  looks  again  ; 
Who,  hke  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne^ 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan^ 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes ; 

As  when  the  wind,  imprisoned  in  the  ground,* 

Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes. 

Which  with  cold  ten-or  doth  men's  minds  confound, 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her 
eyes; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 
In  his  soft  flank  ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was' 
drench'd : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  wee-i, 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to 
bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth  ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head  ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,'  franticly  she  doteth  ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead : 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bov  ; 

Her  eyes  are  maid  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly 

That  her  sight  daeading  makes  the  wound  seem 

three ; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should 

be: 
His  face  seems  twain,  each  several   limb  is 

doubled ; 
For    oft    the    eye    mistakes,   the  brain  being 

troubled. 


previous  editions  have,  **  falcons." 
d  —  as  murdered—]  The  qusrto  1593  i«ads  are  for  "  as." 
•  As  when  the  wlnd«  ioiprison'd  in  the  ground,  frc]  This  csIU 
to  mind  the  well-known  passage  in  "  Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  111 
Scene  1, — 

" oft  the  teeming  earth 

Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  and  vez'd 

By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 

Within  her  womb;  which,  for  enlargement  strSviiig, 

Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 

Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers." 

f  —  was  drench'd:]   All  editions  prior  to  1800  ntA,~"kmi 
drench'd,"  &c. 
g  —  she  passions, — 1  Si>e  note  (k),  p.  35.  VoL  F 


VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


"  My  tongue  cannot  express  mj  grief  for  one, 
Ana  ^eV'  quoth  she,  "  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
M^  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  tum'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire  ! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

''  AJaSy  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing  ? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  ? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and 
trim  ; 

But  true-sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with  him, 

**  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 

Having  no  ikir  ^  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss 
you: 
But  when  Adonis  liv*d,  sim  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fair ; 

"  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep  ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone, 
Plav  with  his  locks ;  then  would  Adonis  weep ; 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his 
tears. 

''  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear^ 

him ; 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung, 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him  ; 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

**  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries  and  ripe-red  cher- 
ries ;  [ries. 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  ber- 

"  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  *  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore  ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave  : 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

•*  *Tis  true,  'tis  true  ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  hia  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there  ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 


•  _  fair—]  That  is.  beantp.    See  note  (b),  p.  121,  Vol.  I. 

b  —  because  ke  would  not  fear  him ;]  Because  he  would  not 
fiighten  him  :  to  in  •*  Heniy  VI."  Part  III.  Act  III.  Sc.  S,— **  Go 
fmr  thy  king  withal." 

e  — nrehin-tnouted — ]  A.n  urchin  it  a  hedgehog;  but  it  also 
meant  an  elf  ot  mischievous  sprite. 


'*  Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess. 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first ; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his, — the  more  am  I  accurst." 
With  this,  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale  ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  they  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told ; 
She  lifts  the  cofier-lids  that  dose  his  eyes, 
Where,  lo,  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness 
lies ! 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  exceU'd, 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  bis  efiect : 
"  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she, "  this  is  my  spite, 
That,  thou  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be 
light. 

"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo,  here  I  prophesy. 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  ! 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end  ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his 
woe. 

'^  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud  ; 

Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while  ; 

The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'erstraw'd  ^ 

With  sweets  thaji  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile  : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to 
speak. 

**  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot ; 

Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures,* 

The  staring  mman  shall  it  keep  in  quiet ; 

Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  trea^ 
sures; 
It  shall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly- mild, 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

"  It  shall  suspect  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe, 

And  most  deceiving  when  it  seems  most  just ; 
Perverse  it  shall  be  where  it  shows  most  toward, 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

"  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 
And  set  dissention  'twixt  the  son  and  sire  ; 
Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 
As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 
Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy. 


^  — o'erstraw'd — ]  0'er$tre»ed. 

•  — to  trMd  <Ac  measures,— ]  By  "measures,"  dances  of  any 
kind  are  here  meant,  and  not  grave  dances  »uilabie  to  age^  as  some 
commentators  explain  it;  the  power  of  loTe  is  to  be  shown  by  its 
"  confounding  contraries.'*    See  note  (2),  p.  103,  Vol.  I. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONia 


Bt  thia,  the  boj  that  bj  her  aide  lay  kiU'd 
WsB  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  hia  blood,  that  an  the  ground  ky  apiU'd, 
A  purple  flower  aprung  up,  chequer'd  with  white, 
Besembliug  well  his  pole  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which   ia  round  drops   upon   their  whiteness 

She  bowB  her  head,  the  new-aurung  flower  to  smell, 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath  ; 

And  says,  within  her  boanm  it  shall  dwell, 

Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  : 
She  oropa  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appot^rs 
Green   dropping  sap,   which   she   compares  to 

"Poor  flower,"  quoth  she,  "thia  was  thy  father's 

guise,— 
Sweet  iasue  of  a  more  aweet-smelling  sire,— 


For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyee : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  deeire, 

And  so  't  is  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  iu  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 

"  Here  waa  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  't  is  thy  right : 
Lo,  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  reat. 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  nigbt! 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower." 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  dovea  ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress,  mounted,  through  the  empty  atiea 
In  her  light  chariot  qui<Uy  is  convey'd; 

Holding  their  course   to   Paphos,  when  tlidr 

Ueans  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 


L  U  C  E  E  C  E. 


TO  THE 

EIGHT   HONOURABLE    HENRY   WRIOTHESLY, 

EAEL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TICHFTELD. 


Thb  love  I  dedicate  to  jour  Lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof  this  pamphlet,  without 
begiDxiing,  is  but  a  superfluous  moietj/  The  warrant  I  hare  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not 
the  worth  of  mj  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  haye  done  is  yours  ; 
what  I  haye  to  do  is  yoiu*s ;  being  part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater, 
my  duty  would  show  greater ;  meantime,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I  wish 
long  life,  still  lengthened  with  all  happiness. 

Your  Lordship's  m  all  duty, 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE. 


*  —  moieip,]    "  Moiety  "  in  Shakespeare*!  time  was  coromoDly  used  to  signify  any  pari  or  portion  of  a  thing. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


Lucius  TARQUiNiU8,-^for  his  excesaiTo  prido  sumamed  Superbua, — after  he  had  oaoaed  his  own  father-in- 
law,  Senrius  Tullius,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  RozxL\n  laws  and  customs,  not  requiriAg  or 
staying  for  the  people's  suffrages,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with  his  aons  and 
o^her  noblemen  of  Borne,  to  besiege  Ardea,  During  which  siege  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one 
evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king^s  son,  in  their  discourses  after  sapper,  every  one  oommeaded 
the  virtues  of  his  own  wife  ;  among  whom,  Collatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  chastity  of  his  wife  Lucretia. 
In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden  anival,  to  make 
trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  late  in  the  night) 
spinning  amongst  her  maids :  the  other  ladies  were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or  in  several  dispoits. 
Whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  ih&t  time  Sextus  Tarquinius, 
being  inflamed  with  Lucrece*  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for  tho  present,  departed  with  the  rest  back 
to  the  camp ;  from  whence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdraw  himself,  and  was  (aooording  to  his  estate)  royally 
entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  Collatium.  The  same  night  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber, 
violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight^  hastily 
dispatcheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  for  CoUatine.  They  came,  the  one 
accompanied  with  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publiiis  Valerius ;  and  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning 
habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor, 
and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all 
vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Bratits 
acquainted  the  people  with  the  door  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  king ;  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one  consent  and  a  general  aoolamation,  the  Tunquiits 
were  all  exUed,  and  the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 
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L  U  C  RE  CE. 


The  fflitry  of  "  Lucres  "  on  the  Regislen  of  tbe  Stadonen  is 


■n.J 


ntofLurrMf 


In  tbe  same  Tear  the  flrat  edition  was  issued,  with  the  title  of  "  Lucrece.  London.  Printed  by  Richard  Held,  for 
lohn  Harrison,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  tbe  rigne  of  the  white  Greyhound  in  Paulea  Church-yard,  1694."  ito.  It  vaa 
published  again  for  the  same  bookseller  in  8vo.  in  159S,  1600,  and  1307.  In  1S18  another  edition,  purportJng  to  be 
"newly  ™™ed  and  corrected,"  was  put  forth;  but  this  "  corrected  "  edition  is  much  more  inaccurate  than  any  of  it* 
predeooason.  The  next  copy,  which  professes  likewise  to  have  been  "newly  revised,"  is  dated  1621;  and  this  is 
acEompanied  by  explanatory  notes,  which,  bowerer,  are  neither  interesting  Dor  instructive. 

The  tforj  an  which  the  poem  is  based  Is  told  by  Dion.  Halioamasscnsis,  lib.  iv,  c  72  ;  by  Livy,  lib.  i.  c.  67,  68 ;  and 
by  Ovid,  Fast.  lib.  ii.  But  Malone  conjectures,  and  with  probability,  that  the  poet  was  indebted  for  his  model  to  the 
legend  of  Lacreoe  as  it  is  related  in  Paiater'a  P<^ace  of  PUaturf,  1567. 

like  Ms  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  the  "Lucrece''  of  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  been  a  univenal  fsTOurit«:  it  is 
mentiooedby  llmyton  in  hia  "Matilda,"  1S94  ;  and  in  the  oommendalory  rersea  to  the  poem  entitled  "Willobls  his 
Avisa,  or  the  true  picture  of  a  modest  Maide,  and  of  a  chast  and  oonstont  wife,"  1S94  ;  by  Richard  Bame&eld,  in  "A 
Bemembreiiae  of  some  English  Poel^,"  at  the  conclusion  of  his  "Complaints  of  Poetry,"  1598;  and  by  a  boat  of 
Dontfimpoisry  wrilen. 

[Our  text  in  this  poem  it  that  of  tbe  quArto  1694,  collat«d  with  the  subsequent  impressions  already  mentioned.] 


Tbou  the  besieged  Ardea  aU  in  post, 
Borne  bj  tbe  trustleea  wings  of  &lse  desire, 
Luat-bresthed  Tarquiu  leaves  tbe  Romaa  boat. 
And  to  ColLatium  besre  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucreoe  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  "  chaste"  unhapp'ly  set 
"Ihig  batelesn  edge  on  bis  keen  appetite  ; 


When  Collatine  unwisiily  did  not  let  * 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  hia  delight, 
Where  mortal  starB,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beau- 

With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin'a  tent, 
Unlook'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 

•  —  dU  nH  iBt— 1  Did  n<il/<M't«r. 
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What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate  ; 
Beckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate, 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame^ 
Bat  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

0,  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few  !  ' 

And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  ! 
An  expir'd  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun  :  • 
Honour  and  beaxity,  in  the  owner's  arms, 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator  ; 

What  needeth,  then,  apologies  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  whicn  is  so  singular  ? 

Or  why  is  Collatine  the  publisher 
Of  that  rich  lewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  eara,  beca'nse  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 
Suggested  ^  this  proud  issue  of  a  king ; 
For  oy  our  ears  oiu*  hearts  oft  tainted  be  : 
Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 
Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 

His  high-pitch'd  thoughts,   that  meaner  men 
should  vaunt 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all-too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those  : 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 
Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows.* 
O  rash-false  heat,  wrapp'd  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,*  and  ne'er  grows  old ! 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arriv'd. 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  striv'd 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame  : 
When    virtue    bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for 
shame ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  or  •  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled. 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field  : 

Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 

*  An  expir'd  date,  cancell'd  ere  irell  begun:]  So  the  four 
earliest  editions.    The  1616  impression  reads  more  smoothly, — 

"  A  date  expir'd  and  cancel'd  ere  begun." 

Our  author,  Malone  observes,  seems  to  have  remembered  Daniel's 
Complaint  of  Rosamund,  1592 : — 

"  Thou  must  not  thinke  thy  flowre  can  always  flourish, 
And  that  thy  beautff  will  be  still  adrair'd, 
But  that  those  rayes  which  all  these  flames  do  nourish, 
Cancell'd  with  time  will  have  their  date  expir'd." 

*>  Suggested — ]  Tempted,  incited. 

c  To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows.}  The  liver 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire. 

d  Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts, — ]  Thy  premature  shoots  are 
ever  blighted. 

«  Virtue  would  stain  that  or  with  silver  white.]  The  qaarto  of 
1594  has,  "  Virtue  would  stain  that  ore  with  silver  white,"  whence 
Malone  happily  conjectured  that  the  true  word  was  or,  i.e.  gold; 
and  the  cluster  of  heraldic  terms  In  the  following  stanza,  with  the 
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Which  virtue  gave  Hie  flolden  a^  to  giH 
Their  silver  cheeks.  ^ndoallM  it  tlien  tlieii-  shield ; 
Teaching  them  mvm  to  xme  it  in  the  figlit) — 
Wiren  shame  assail'd,  the  ted  fiboiild  fenoe  the 

white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argu'd  by  beauty's  red  and  virtue's  wkite  : 
Of  either^s  colour  was  Hie  other  qneen, 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  ri^t : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  t%ie>m  still  to  figtit ; 
The  sovereignty  of  eitker  being  so  great^ 
That  oft  theyinterchaaaige  elKlh  dUkHt^h  seat 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  tosee 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  Mt  faoe^  field,' 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traiter^ye  endktiee ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  shoniMl  lyekill'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquisked  dotli  yield 
To  those  two  armies  tbitt  "would  let  aim  go, 
Bather  than  triumpk  in  iso  false  4t1fee. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  hfsAxaS^a  shallow  tongue^— 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so, — 
In  thathigh  task  hath  done  her  beautv  wrong, 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe, 
Enchanted  l&rquin  answers  with  surmise, 
In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil, 
Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper ; 
For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  or^m  on  evil ; 
Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear :  * 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guests 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  ezpress'd: 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  hiph  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty  ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy  ; 
But  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store, 
That,  cloy'd  witii  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  oop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks. 
Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books :  ^ 
She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  feared  no  hooks; 

opposition  of  the  colours,  gold  and  silver,  ax«  to  us  conifaang 
proofs  that  "  or  "  is  a  genuine  restoration. 

f  This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  rows 

Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  £ac«*8  field,-} 

Compare,  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  II.  Sc.  I,— 

** our  veil'd  dames 

Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoehus'  burning  kisses." 

g  Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear:]  So^  as  Stecvecis 
notes,  "  Henry  VI."  Pait  III.  Act  V.  Sc.  6,— 

««  The  bird,  that  hath  been  liuted  In  a  hm*h. 
With  trembling  wing  misdoubtetk  ererj  imsk." 

h  Writ  in  the  glassp  margents  of  such  books :]  See  note  (1  )i 
p.  101,  Vol.  I.  on  the  lines,— 

"  His  face's  own  margent  did  qnote  rueb  amaaes. 
That  all  eyes  saw  lus  eyes  enchanted  with  gaaet.* 
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Nor  could  she  moralize  ^  his  wanion  sight 
More  thaa  his  eyes  were  open*d  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fiune, 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy  ; 

And  decks  with  praises  Collatine  s  high  name. 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory : 
Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And,  wordless^  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 

He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 

No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 

Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear  ; 

Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  Day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 
Intending  ^  weariness  with  heavy  sprite  ; 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned^ 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth 
fight; 
And  every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake, 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  that 
wake.** 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  He  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  ab- 
staining ; 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining  ; 
Ajad  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  propos'd. 
Though  death   be  adjunct,  there's   no  death 
suppos'd. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond. 
That  what  they  have  not,'  that  which  they  possess. 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond, 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  ana  such  griefs  sustain, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age  ; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  stnfe. 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage  : 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage, 

Honour  for  wealth ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 
The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

•  —  moralise—]  Interpret, 

b  iDtendiDg— ]    Pretending: '  at  in  "  Richard  III."  Act  III. 
8c.  5, — 

'*  Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  itraw, 
Intending  deep  luspieion." 

e  —  questioned — ]  Conversed. 

d  And  erery  one  to  rest  themselves  betake, 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that  wake.] 

A  passage  in  Bamfield's  Legend  of  Cauandra,  1595,  very  closely 
resembles  this  :— 

*'  Now  silent  night  drew  on,  when  all  things  sleepe. 
Save  thieves  and  cares." 

«  That  what  they  have  not,  be.}    There  is  some  obscurity 
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So  that  in  venturing  ill'  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect ; 
And  this  ambitious-foul  infirmity. 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have  :  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have,  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust ; 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake  : 
Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues  and  wretched  hateful 
days  1 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night, 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes  : 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light, 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries  ;' 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs :  pure  thoushto  are  dead  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed, 

Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 

Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm  ; 

But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  charm, 
Doth  too-too  oft  betake  him  to  retire. 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on.  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly, 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedlv, 
"  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  fire. 
So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire." 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise  ; 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter'd  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  imjust : 

"  Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine  1 
And  die,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine  ! 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

here;  should  we  not  read,~- 

"  For  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess 
They  scatter/'  &c.  f 

f  So  that  in  tenturing  ill—]  That  is,  by  a  had  venture.    Some 
editors,  however,  think  we  ought  to  read,  "  —  venturing  all'—** 
ff  No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries;]    This 

f)assage  might  have  saved  Mr.  Collier's  annotator  from  the  ridicu- 
ous  sophistication  of  the  kindred  one  in  "  King  Lear,"  Act  II. 
Sc.  4,— 

"  To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  t " 

Which  he  has  tortured  into,— 

"  To  be  a  comrade  of  the  wolf,  and  hovl 
Necessity's  shaip  pinch." 

3b2 
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Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 
That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white 
weed.* 

*^  0  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms ! 
0  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  ! 

0  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms  ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  ^  slave  ! 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

"  Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive,^ 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote  ; 
That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  X  their  iather  had  not  bin. 

"  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week  ? 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  1 

For  one  sweet  crape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  1 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken 
down  ? 

"  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent, 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

'*  0,  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 

When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed  ? 

Will   not  my  tongue   be   mute,  my  frsdl  joints 
shake. 

Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  ? 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed  ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But  coward-Uke  with  trembling  terror  die. 

"Had  Collatinus  kiU'd  my  son  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife, 
Ab  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  : 
But  as  he  is  mv  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 
The  shame  and  feiult  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

"  Shameful  it  is ; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known  : 
Hateful  it  is  ;— there  is  no  hate  in  loving : 

1  'U  beg  her  love  ; — but  she  is  not  her  own : 

•  —  weed.]  Robe  or  oarmenL 

k  —  fancy's  alavel]  Fancy  ia  love  or  affection. 

e  Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive,—]  "  In  the 
books  of  heraldry  a  particular  mark  of  disgrace  is  mentioned,  by 
which  the  escutcheons  of  those  persons  were  anciently  distin- 
guished, who  *  discourteously  used  a  widow,  maid,  or  wife,  against 
her  will.'"— Malokk. 

d  Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.]  See  note  (1),  p.  626, 
Vol.  T. 

•  —  cheer,—]  Countenance ;  as  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Act  III.  Sc.  I,— 

"  All  fiincy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer t**  &e. 
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The  worst  is  but  denial  and  reproving : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 
W  ho  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe."* 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-burning  will. 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  effects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed, 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  "  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes, 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 
0,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

"  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  locked, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  ner  loyal  fear ! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  filter  rocVd, 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear  ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer,* 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

"  Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  colour  or  excuses  I 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses  ; 

Love    thrives    not    in    the  heart  that   shadows 
dreadeth  : 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displayed, 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

''  Then,  childish  fear,  avaimt !  debating,  die  \ 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  ! ' 
My  neart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye  : 
Sad  ^  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage : 

Desire  my  pilot  ia,  beauty  my  prize  ; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  f " 

As  corn  overgrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 

And  in  the  self- same  seat  sits  Collatine  : 

That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 

See  also  note  e,  p.  363,  Vol.  I. 

f  Respect  and  reason,  itait  on  wrinkled  a^I]  So  ia  "  tyoiiss 
and  Cressida,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2,— 

" reason  and  re$pfvt 

Make  livers  pale,  and  lusdhood  deject.** 

"  Respect "   In   both   eases   meaning   ttlf-commamd,  frmdeate* 
cauHone  eircutnepeetion. 

t  Sad  pawte — ]  "  Sad  "  meant  seriouet  grmpe,  as  in  "  The  T*o 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  I.  Sc.  S, — 

•« vhat  ead  talk  was  that. 

Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  f " 
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That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 

Unto  a  view  so  &]se  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who,  flattered  by  their  leader's  jocund  show^ 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
Papng  more  slavish  tribute  than  thev  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enfoi'c'd,  retires  his  ward  ;  * 
But,  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard  ;  ^ 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard  ; 

Night-wand'ring  weasels  shriek  to  see  him  there  ; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  piirsues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay. 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  °  in  this  case  ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch, 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch  ; 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks  : 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies, 
And  griping  it,  the  neeld  ^  his  finger  pricks : 
As  wno  should  say,  This  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd ;  return  again  in  haste  ; 

Thou  see*st  pur  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him  ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him. 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial. 
Who  witK  a  lingering  stay  his  course  doth  let,* 
TiU  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

''  So,  so,"  quoth  he, ''  these  lets  attend  the  time. 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring. 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  '  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sneaped  '  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ; 

Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves 
and  sands. 

The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands." 


*  —  retirm  his  ward ;]  That  ia,  withdraws  from  itt  guard,  or 
po$t,  or  ekargt. 

b  —  to  tome  regard;]  To  some  rijleeiion. 

«  —  hU  conduct — ]  "  Conduct "  for  conductor;  as  in  "  Richard 
11.**  Act  IV.  8c.  ],— "  I  will  be  his  conduct;  '*  and  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet/'  Act  III.  8c.  1,~ 

'*  Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity, 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! " 

d  And  griping  it,  ike  neeld  Aw  finger  frricArt ;]  So  In  *' A  Mid- 
iummer  Nignt's  Dream/'  Act  III.  Sc.  2,— 

"  We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  neeld*  created  ))oth  one  flower." 

•  —  let, — ]  Hinder,  etop,  obstntet. 

t  To  add  a  more  rt^oieing—]  "  More  "  for  greater,  ai  in  "  King 
Jolin,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

"  Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength, 


Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door. 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought, 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more, 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought, 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  oegin. 
As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 

Having  solicited  th'  eternal  power, 

That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  flEdr 

feir,»» 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts  : — quoth  he,  *^  I  must  de- 
flower : 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact,^ 
How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act  ? 

*'  Then  Love  and  Fortime  be  my  gods,  my  guide  1 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effects  be  tried ; 

The  blackest  sin  is  cleared  with  absolution ; 

Against  lovers  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  deught." 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  plucVd  up  the  latch^ 

And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 

The  dove  sleeps  fast   that   this  night-owl  will 
catch  : 

Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espied. 

Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 
But  she,  sovmd  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing, 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mort^  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  becL 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head  : 
By  their  hi^  treason  is  his  heart  misled  ; 

Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  full 
soon, 

To  draw  the  doud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-T>ointed  sun,^ 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  be^;un 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 
That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  sup- 
posed; 
But  blmd  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  en- 
closed. 


To  make  a  n$ore  requital  to  your  love." 

g  —  sneaped  birdt—}  "  Sneaped"  means  nipped  or  dk«e*e«f.  So 
in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  I.  8c.  2,— 

'*— -  that  may  blow 
No  eneaping  winds  at  homOt"  ftc 

b  ~  hie  fair  fair,—]  His  fkir  beauig. 

i  —  fact,—]  That  is,  deed,  or  crime.  Bo  in  "  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure," Act  IV.  Sc.  S,— "  And,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now,  in  the 
S>yemment  of  lord  Angelo,  never  oame  to  an  undoubtfol  proof, 
gain  in  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  Act  IV.  Be.  1,— 

"  I  think  she  means  that  there  was  more  than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact." 

k  —  fiery-pointed  sun,—]  Steevens  suggested  we  should  teadt 
flre-gpoinied ;  citing  Mllton^s, — 

"  Under  a  star-gpciMting  pyramid." 
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O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died  ! 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ; 
Then  Collatine  again,  hv  Lucrece'  side, 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 

Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder,  • 

Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  ^  his  bliss ; 

Between  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is  : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  unhaUow'd  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
ShoVd  Hke  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light. 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay. 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden   threads,  pla/d  with  her 

breath ; 
O  modest  wantons  I  wanton  modesty ! 
Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality  : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so'beautify, 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  imconquered. 
Save  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred  ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted  1 
What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desir'd  ? 
What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  hb  prey, 
Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 
So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 
His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified  ;^ 
Slack'd,  not    suppress'd ;   for  standing    by   her 
side, 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutinv  restrains, 
Uoto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting. 
Obdurate  vassals  fell  ex[)loits  effecting, 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 


Nor  children's   tears   nor   mother's  groans   re- 
specting, 
Swell  in  their  pnde,  the  onset  still  expecting: 
Anon  his  beatins  heart,  alarum  striking, 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their 
liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends^  the  leading  to  his  hand  ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  oUgnity, 
Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land  ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale, 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries  : 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  hifi  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  oontroll'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  ^rite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a-shaking  ; 
What  terror 't  is !  but  she,  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 
lake  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies  ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appean 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries : 
Who,  angry  that  the  eves  fly  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadfol 
sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast,— 
Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall ! — 
May  feel  her  heart, — (poor  citizen !)  distresard, 
Woimding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  faU, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  Hke  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin. 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  tb&  ill. 

Thus  he  replies :  "  The  colour  in  thy  face, — 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace,— 
I  Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 


»  —to  want— ]  To  mist;  to  be  without.  See  note  (c),  p.  851, 
Vol.  I. 

i> —qualified;]  Mitigated,  weakened;  as  in  "Othfllo,"  Act 
II.  Sc.  3,— "I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  vaa 
craftily  qualified  too,"  &c. 

c  —  commends^j  Submits,  resigns.   So  in  '•Antony  and Cleo- 
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patra,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  8,— 

"  Commend  unto  hia  lips  thy  faTOuiing  hand ;" 
and  in  <* All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,"  Act  V.  Sc.  I,— 
*'  Commend  the  paper  to  his  gradottt  hand." 
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Thy  never-oonquer'd  fort ;  the  &alt  is  thine, 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

«  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnared  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide  ; 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight, 
Wliich  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead, 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

"  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring ; 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting  ;* 
All  this,  beforehand,  coimsel  comprehends : 
But  will  is  deAf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,^  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

"  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall 

bre^; 
But  nothing  can  Affection's  course  control, 
Or  stop  the  h^uUong  fury  of  his  speed. 
I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 

Reproach,  disdain^  and  deadly  enmity ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  in&my." 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Boman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  felcon  tow'ring  in  the  skies 
Ck)ucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade,^ 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells. 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells.^ 

"  Lucrece,"  quoth  he,  "  this  night  I  must  enjoy 

thee: 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way, 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee  ; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'll  slay, 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  1  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  emorace  him. 

"  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain, 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy : 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes. 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 


*  I  think  ike  ko$ief  guarded  vitk  a  ating-]  '*/  am  aware  that 
the  honejr  is  guarded  with  a  sting."— Maloss. 

b  And  doats  on  what  he  looks,—]  On  being  understood  after 
"looks." 

e  Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  bis  wings'  shade,—]  Compare, 
**  Meaaure  for  Measure,"  Act  III.  Sc.  1,— 

*'  This  outwaid-«ainted  deputy — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  delibeiate  word 
Nips  youth  1'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  ennuw 
As  falcon  does  the  fowl—" 

and  see  note  ad  /. 

d  —  a«/otr/ikearlUcon's  bells.]  Bo  in '<  Henry  YI."  Part  III. 
Act  I.  Sc.  1,-- 

" nor  he  that  loves  him  best. 

The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dtiei  itlr  a  wing  if  Warwick  ^Mke  kU  bells.*' 


*^  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  &ult  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied, 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

"  Then,  for  th^  husband  and  thy  children's  sake, 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,^  or  birth-hour's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  &ults,  not  their  own  iii&my." 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye ' 
He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 
While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 
Like  a  white  hind  imder  the  grype's*  sharp  claws, 
Pleads,  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws, 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right, 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

But*^  when  a  black-£ac'd  cloud  the  world  doth 

threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth 

get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their 

biding, 
Hindering  their  present  SeJI  by  this  dividing ; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While   in  his    hold-fust  foot  the   weak   mouse 

panteth ; 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly,* 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth  : 
His  ear  her  piayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with 
rdining. 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadlv  fix'd 
In  the  remorseless  ^  wiinkles  of  his  face  ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd, 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place, 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 


o  Wwte  than  a  slavish  wipe,—]  According  to  Malone,  "the 
brand  with  which  slaves  were  marked." 

f  Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-kUling  eye—]  So  in  *<  Twelfth 
Night,"  Act  III.  Sc.  4,— '<  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look, 
like  cockatrices."    See  also  note  (b),  p.  189,  Vol.  I. 

g  Like  a  while  hind  under  the  grype's  aharp  elaufit^'i  Properly, 
the^Kpf  meant  the  ^rypAon  or  ^i^n;  but  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  used  for  tulture. 

l>  But  when  a  black-fae'd  cloud—}  Malone,  with  doubtfiil  pro- 
priety, substituted,— "ZooX;,  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud,"  &c. 

i  —hi*  vulture  folly,—]  Here  "folly'*  signifies  wantonness  or 
depravUpi  as  in  "Othello,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2,— 

"She  tum'd  to/o//jr,  and  she  was  a  whore." 

k  ~  remorseless—]  Pitiless,  relentless. 
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She  o6njures  him  by  high  ahnighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship  s  oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love, 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth, 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 
That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  "  Reward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended;* 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee  ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
End  thy  ill  aim  Wore  thy  shoot  be  ended : 

He  is  no  wood-man  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

"My  husband  is  thy  friend,— for  his  sake  spare 

me; 
Thyself  art  mighty, — for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 
Myself  a  weakling, — do  not,  then,  ensnare  me  ; 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit, — do  not  deceive  me. 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave 

thee : 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans, 
•j  Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans : 

"  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart. 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolVd  to  water  do  convert. 
O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears,  and  be  compassionate  ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

''  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee  ; 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  1 
To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me. 
Thou  wrong*8t  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely 

name. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seem*8t  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everything. 

'^  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring ! 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage, 
What  dai^st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  king  ? 
O,  be  remembered,  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away ; 

Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  oe  hid  m  clay. 

"  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear  ; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  feared  for  love  : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look.^ 

''  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall 

learn? 
Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  glass  wherein  it  shall  discern 


Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame  ? 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name, 
Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud. 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

'*  Hast   thou    command  1    by  him  that  gave  it 

thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity, 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kilL 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 

When,  pattem'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say. 
He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the 
way? 

"  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were. 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear  ; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 
This   guilt    would   seem    death-worthy   in    thy 
brother. 
O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies. 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their 
eyes! 


"  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal, 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 
I  sue  for  exil'd  majest3r's  repeal ; 
Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire : 
His  true  respect  will  prison  fiJse  desire. 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine.* 


Sf 


*  —  pretended  ,-]  Intend td^  or  purpoted. 
^  For  princes  are  the  glass,  &c.] 
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"  Have  done,"  quoth  he  ;  "  my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide. 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  &et : 
The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daQy  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls' 
haste, 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste." 

^  Thou  art,"  quoth  she,  ^'  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king; 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  ^ooA 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hears'd, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 

''So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their 
slave ; 

Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified  ; 

Thou  their  fair  Hfe,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave  ; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride : 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedai's  root. 

*'  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state  "^ 
"  No  more,"  quotn  he,  "  by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear 

thee! 
Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate, 


(« . 
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Instead  of  love's  oov  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 

That  done,  despiteniUj  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind-concealing  night, 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hathseiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries  ; 

Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  con- 
troU'd 

Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips*  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head  ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O,  that  prone*  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again : 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife ; 
This  momenta^  joy  breeds  months  of  pain ; 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  Chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store. 
And  Lust^  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  fiill-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  thev  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  liv'd  by  foul  devoiuring. 

O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination ! 

Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt. 

Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  Lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 
Till,  like  a  jade.  Self-will  himself  doth  tire.^ 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discokur'd  cheek. 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace, 
Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  be^ar  wails  his  case  : 
The  flesh  being  proud.  Desire  doth  fight  with  Grace, 
For  there  it  revels  ;  and  when  that  decays. 
The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fisires  it  with  this  &ultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  ohasM  ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounc(s  this  doom, — 

•  O,  thai  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bedH  See  note  b, 
p.  595,  Vol.  II. 

b  Till,  like  a  Jade,  Self-will  himself  doth  tire.]  Compare, 
"Henry  VIII."  Act  I.  8c.  1,— 

'* anger  is  like 

A  ftill-hot  horie,  who  being  allow'd  hia  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him." 

c  —  perplex'd— ]  This  word  has  no  longer  the  force  it  once  pos- 
sessed. With  Shakespeare  it  meant  betpildtredt  distracted,  some- 
times frenzied:  thas  in  *'  Othello,"  Act  V.  8c.  2,— 


That  through  the  length  of  time  he  stands  dis- 
graced: 

Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac'd  ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  Hving  death  and  pain  perpetual : 

Which  in  her  prescience  she  controUed  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 

Even  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he 
stealeth, 

A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain  ; 

Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 

The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain ; 

Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  ^  in  greater  pain. 
She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 
And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He  like  a  thievish  dog  creeps  sadly  thence  ; 
She  Uke  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there  ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  oflence ; 
She,  desperate,  with    her  nails  her  flesh   doth 

tear; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear  ; 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished,  loath*d  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite ;  ^ 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away  ; 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light ; 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day  ; 

'* For  day,"  quoth  she,  "night's  scapes'  doth  open 
lay. 
And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis*d  how 
To  cloak  ofiences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

"  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold  ; 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be. 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water,  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel." 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eves  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast. 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief,  thus  breathes  she  forth  her 
spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night : 

" but,  being  wrought, 

Perplesfd  in  the  extreme ;" 

and  in  •'  Cymbeline,"  Act  III.  Sc.  4,— 

" one,  but  painted  thus. 

Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplea^d 
Beyond  self-explication : " 

d  —  convertite;]  A  "convertite"  is  h penitent,  or  cont>ert, 
•  —  scapes—]  Lapses,  slips:  so  in  •«  The  Winter's  Talc,"  Act 
III.  8c.  8,~"  What  have  we  here  f  Mercy  on's,  a  barne;  a  very 
pretty  barne!— sure,  some  scope:  though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I 
can  read  waiting-gentlewoman  in  the  scape:* 
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"  0  comfort-killing  Night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  ! 

Black  stege  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell !  ^ 

Vast  sin-coocealing  chaos  !  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd  !  dark  harbour  for  defame ! 
Qrim  cave  of  death  !  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-tongu*d  treason  and  the  ravisher  ! 

"  0,  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  Night ! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of  time ; 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

"With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 

Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair. 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick  ; 

And  let  thy  misty  ^  vapours  march  so  thick, 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smothered  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 

«  Were  Tarquin  Night  (as  he  is  but  Night's  child), 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain  ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 
Through  Night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep 

agam : 
So  should  1  have  copartners  in  my  pain ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage,® 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

"  Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with 

mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy; 
But  I  alone  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine. 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with 

groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

"  0  Night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  Day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyred  with  disgrace  ! 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 
That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made 
May  likewise  be  sepulchred  in  thy  shade ! 


a  Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell!]   See  note  (1), 

p.  332,  Vol.  I.  .  .      V  *  *v 

b  ~  mUty  vapotm^']  The  first  quarto  reads  musty ;  out  the 
subsequent  copies  rightly  have  "  misty."  In  support  of  the  latter 
Malone  adduces  the  following  passages  from  preceding  stanzas  in 
this  poem, — 


and,— 


"  Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light," 

(( misty  night 

Covers  the  shame  that  follows  such  delight ; " 


to  which  Mr.  Dyce  has  added  a  line  still  more  to  the  purpose  from 
••  Venus  and  Adonis,"— 

"  Like  mUty  vapours  when  they  blot  the  sky." 
c  And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage,—]  This  sentiment 
occurs  in  "  King  Lear,"  Act  III.  Sc.  6,— 

"  But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  feUowshipr' 
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"  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  Day ! 

The  light  will  show,  char4cter^d  in  my  brow. 

The  stor^  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 
Will  quote ^  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

*'  The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  stoiy. 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin'a  name ; 

The  orator,  to  deck  ms  oratoiy. 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame ; 

Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  CoUatine. 

*'  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation, 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted 
That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine. 
As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

^'  0  unseen  shame  I  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore !  crest- wounding,  private  scar ! 
Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatmus'  &ce. 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  *  afiu*. 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows, 
Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them 
knows ! 

'<  If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  la^  in  me, 
From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 
My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 
Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 
But  robbVl  and  ransacked  by  injurious  theft : 
In   thy  weak   hive   a  wandering  wasp    hath 

crept, 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee 
kept. 

"  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack, — 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him ;' 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 
And  talk'd  of  virtue ;— 0,  unlook'd-for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  pro&n'd  in  such  a  devil ! 


and  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  III.  8c.  2,~ 

" if  sour  woe  delight  in  fellowship." 

a  Will  quote— J  WiU  scan  or  note.  As  In  **  Hamlet,"  Act  II. 
Sc.  1,— 

"  I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  Judgmeat, 
I  had  not  quoted  him." 

•  —  the  mot— 1  The  "mot"  is  the  motto,  or  word.  Tbos  in 
"  Pericles,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2,— 

"  The  Uford,  Quod  me  alit,  me  e^rHm^ult." 

f  Yet  am  I  guilty  of  Iky  honour's  trraek,  ftc]  Malone,  ia  oppo- 
sition to  the  old  copies,  reads,  "Yet  am  I  ynmteoe,"  &c;  bot 
Boswell  shows  very  clearly  that  change  was  uncalled  for :  "She 
is  reproaching  herself,  at  first,  for  haTUig  reoelved  Tai^uB*s  Tiflt ; 
hut  InsUntly  defends  herself  by  saying  that  sh«  did  it  oat  of 
respect  to  her  hosband." 
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"  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maideii  bud  ? 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 

Or  toads  infect  feiir  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 

Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  7 
Bat  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

"  The  aged  man  that  coSers-up  his  gold 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts  and  painful  fits; 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  stiU-pining  Tantalus  he  sits, 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits  ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

"  So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young. 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong, 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed* sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

^  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ;  ^ 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers ; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  virtue  breeds  iniquity  devours : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill-annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life  or  else  his  quality. 

"  O  Opportunity,  thy  guilt  is  great  f 

'Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason  ; 

Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point'st  the  season  ; 

*T  is  thou  that  spum'st  at  rights  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

«  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath  ; 

Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw*d  ; 

Thou  smother*st  honesty,  thou*  murder'st  troth ; 

Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd  ! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud  : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gal],  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

**Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 

Thy  private  j^asting  to  a  public  fast. 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  ^  name  ; 

Thy  sugared  ton^e  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 

Thv  violent  vamties  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it,  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

♦*  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  ®  an  hour  great  stiifes  to  end  ? 


•  Unrulp  hUuU  wait  on  the  tender  spring ;]  See  note  f,  p.  728. 
'   b  —  a  ragged  nanu;]  A  beggared  name. 

e  —  sort  an  Aoitr— ]  Pick  ovt^  or  ehooie,  or  Jil  an  hour :  so  in 
"  Hemy  VI."  Part  I.  Act  II.  Sc.  8,— 

"  I  '11  tori  some  other  time  to  visit  you ; " 

and  in  "Henry  VI."  Part  III.  Act  V.  Sc.  6,— 

" thou  keep'st  me  firom  the  light ; 

Bat  I  will  wrt  a  pitchy  day  for  thee." 


Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chain*d  ? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd  ? 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for 
thee ; 

But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

"  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps  ; 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 

Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps  ; 

Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds  ; 

Thou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages, 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

"  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid : 
They  buy  thy  help  ;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee. 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  thou  art  well  appaid  ^ 
.As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  CoUatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  sta/d  by  thee. 

"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 

Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift  ; 

Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination  : 

An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

'^  Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  Night, 
Swift-subtle  post,  earner  of  grisly  care. 
Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  detight, 
Ba9e  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's 

snare; 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murder'st  all  that  are : 

O,  hear  me,  then,  injurious-shifting  Time  ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

'•  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betrayed  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  ? 
Cancell'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  *  the  hate  of  foes  ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

"  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light. 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 
To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night, 
To  wrong'  the  wronger  till  he  render  right. 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours, 
And  smear  with  dust  their   glittering-golden 
towers ; 

"  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents. 


d  —  appaid—]  Pleased,  eatUfied. 

•  —to  fine  ike  hate  of  foes ;]  To  fine  Is 


-^  — ,, ..,-  ,.«.*  „j  ^„c«  ,j  X V  jtnt  la  to  end.  So  in  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"  Act  I.  Sc.  1,—"  And  the  fine  is  (for  the 
vrhich  I  may  go  the  finer),  I  Trill  lire  and  die  a  bachelor : "  and  in 
♦♦  All's  WeU  that  Ends  Well,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  4,— 

'• the  fine 's  the  crown." 

f  To  wrong  the  wronger—]  Farmer  proposed,—**  To  wring  the 


wronger,"  &c. 
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To  pluok  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings, 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs, 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel ; 

'*  To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild, 
To  mock  the  subtle  in  themselves  beguil'd  ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

"  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Unless  thou  couldat  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring  *  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand-thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 

O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come 
back, 

I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack  I 

"  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight : 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity, 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright ; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous-shapeless  devil. 

**  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
AfiSict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,    harder   than 
stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

''  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair,^ 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave. 
Let  him  have  time  of  'lime's  help  to  despair. 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave, 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave  ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

*'  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 
His  time  of  foUv  and  his  time  of  sport ; 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  th'  abusing  of  his  time. 

"  0  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this 

iU! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should 

spill ; 


«  —  retiring  mimUe—}  Rettaming  minute. 

b  —  Aw  curled  hair,—]  See  note  ^  p.  653,  of  the  present 
volume. 

c  Ai  slanderous  death' s-man-^'\  That  U,  a«  ignominiou;  or 
branded  executioner. 
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For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  °  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  7 

"  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate : 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  ^  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

"  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 
And  unperceiv'd  fly  with  the  filth  away  ; 
But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day. 
Onats  are  imnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly, 
But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 

"  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  ! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  dcill-contendine  schoolsy 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators  : 
For  me,  I  force  "  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

"  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  Night ; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  my  infamy, 
In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despite : 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 
The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good, 
Is  to  let  forth  my  fotd-defiled  blood. 

"  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame  ; 

For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee  ; 

But  if  I  live,  thou  Hv'st  in  mv  defame : 

Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 
And  wast  afear'd  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so.^ 

This  said,  from  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death : 
But  this  no-slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  oreatli, 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  Taoisheth 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumea 

''  In  vain,"  quoth  she, ''  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  feklchion  to  be  slain, 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife : 
But  when  I  fear'd  I  was  a  loyal  wife  : 

So  am  I  now  : — O  no,  that  cannot  be  ; 

Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me ! 

''  O,  that  is  gone  for  which  I  sought  to  live^ 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 

d  —  presently — ]  Jmmediateip. 

e  I  force  ISO/—]  1  regardf  or  t>a/«e  not:  so  in  "Lore's  Laboor's 
LoKt,"  Act  V.  8c.  2,— 

"  Your  oath  once  broke,  yoa  force  not  to  fonvear.** 
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A  badge  of  hme  to  slander's  livery  ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy : 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stol'n  away, 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay ! 

"Well,  well,  dear  CoUatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth  ; 

I  wiU  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so, 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth  : 
He  shall  not  boast  who  did  thy  stock  pollute 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

^  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state  ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stol'n  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fate, 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 

"  T  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint, 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coin'd  excuses  ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  ail ;  mine  eyes  like  sluices. 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure 
tale." 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when,  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eves  that  light  will  borrow  ; 
But  cloudy  Lucrice  snames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloistered  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 
Ai3d  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping ; 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :  "  0,  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  piyst  thou  through  my  window  ?  leave  thy 

rping; 
bhy    tickling   beams    eyes    that    are 
sleeping ; 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light, 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done   by 
night" 

Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees : 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees. 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one  ;  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  still, 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill 


*  The  little  birdt  that  tune  their  morDlng's  Joy 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  tweet  melodj:] 

This  may  have  been  the  germ  of  Bums'  beautiful  lines  In  The 
Jfanks  0*  Doon :  — 

*'  How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  weary,  to.'  o'  care ! 
Thou'lt  break  my  heart,  thon  warbling  bird, 
ThHt  wantons  thro'  the  flowering  thorn  : 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  Joys, 
Departed,  never  to  return  !" 


So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare  ; 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews  ; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues  : 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words ; 

Sometime  *t  is  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody  :  ^ 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy  ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company  ; 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  grief's  society  : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feeUngly  suJffic'd 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathized. 

'T  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 
He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food  ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more  ; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good ; 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 

Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'er- 
flows ; 

Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

"  You  mocking  birds,"  quoth  she,  "your  tunes 

entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feather'd  breasts, 
And  in  my  hearing  bo  you  route  and  dumb  !  ^ 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  i^ests ;  ° 
A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests  : 
Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears  ; 
Distress  likes  dumps  ^  when  time  is  kept  with 
tears. 

"  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevell'd  hair  : 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear  ; 
For  burden-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st  *  better  skill. 

"And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy 

part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye ; 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  ahd  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languish- 
ment. 

"  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day. 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 
Some  dark-deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way. 


^  —be  you  mute  and  dumb  I]  To  avoid  this  pleonasm,  the 
octavo  of  16 1 A  has,  "—be  you  ever  dumb;"  but  compare,  "  Ham- 
let."  Act  II.  8e. .'.  — 

*'  Or  given  my  heart  a  working,  mutt  and  dumb." 

c  —no  stops  nor  rests ;]  "  Stops  "  and  *•  rents"  are  technical 
terms  in  music.  So  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  HI.  Sc.  2,  -"  Look  you, 
these  are  the  <top«."  And  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  II.  Se.  4,— 
"  rests  me  his  minim  rest" 


d  ~  dumps—]    See  note  d,  p.  204,  Vol.  I. 
•  —  descant'st—]    See  note  ">,  p.  7,  Vol.  I. 
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That  kDOws  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
We  will  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their 

kinds : 
Since  men  prove  beasts  let  beasts  bear  gentle 
minds." 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze, 
Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly, 
Or  one  encompassed  with  a  winding  maze, 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily  ; 
So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better, 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  death  reproach's  debtor. 

"  To  kill  myself,"  quoth  she,  "  alack  1  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half  with  greater  patience  bear  it 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallowed  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion 

Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes 
one, 

Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

"  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer, 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine  ? 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer, 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  CoUatine  ? 
Ay  me  !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine. 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay  ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 

"  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety, 
If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this   troubled 
soul. 

"  Yet  die  I  will  not  till  my  CoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Kevenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stSned  blood  to  Tarquin  I  *11  bequeath. 
Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent. 
And  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament. 

"  My  honour  I  *11  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'T  is  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  life  ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn  : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-born. 

"  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 


»  Thou,  CoUatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will  /]  "  Ortnefrs  "were 
frequently  added  in  Wills  from  the  superabundant  caution  of  our 
ancestors;  but  our  law  acknowledges  no  such  persons,  nor  are 
they  (as  contradistinguished  from  executors)  invested  with  any 
legal  right.whatever.    In  some  old  Wills  the  term  overseer  is  used 
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By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  mayst  be. 

How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me : 
Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kiU  myself,  thy  foe, 
And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

'^  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : — 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  eround  ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take  ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound  ; 
And  all  my  &me  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

"  Thou,  CoUatine,  shalt  oversee  •  this  will ; 

How  I  was  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 

My  life's  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  *  So  be  it.' 
Yield  to  my  hand  ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee : 
Thou  de£ul,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be  " 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her  maid. 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies  ; 
For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their 
snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow. 
With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty, 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 
For  why  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery  ; 
But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye  ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy 
night. 

A  pretty  ^  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justly  weeps  ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling : 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts, 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  their 
hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  wifi ; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange 
kinds 


instead  of  executor." — Maloke. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Shakespeare  in  his  own  win  appoloti  John 
Ilall,  his  son-in-law,  and  Susanna  his  eldest  daoghter,  exens.cn; 
and  Thomas  Russell  and  Francis  Collins  owruer*. 

b  J  pretty  wAi7«— ]    A  pettg  or  lilUe  while. 
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Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill :  • 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain. 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Through  crystel  walls  each  Httle  mote  will  peep : 

Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem 
looks, 

Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower, 

But  chide  rough  winter  that   the  flower    hath 

kiU'd: 
Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.    0,  let  it  not  be  hild  *» 
Poor  women's  &ults  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd  * 
With  men's  abuses !    those  proud  lords,  to 

blame. 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece'  view, 
Asaail'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong, 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread  ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining : 
"  My  girl/'  quoth  she,  "  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are 

raining  ? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining. 
Enow,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood  : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  wotdd  do  me 
good. 

"Bat  tell  me,  girl,  when  went" — ^and  there  she 

stay'd 
Till  after  a  aeep  groan — "  Tarquin  from  hence  ? " 
"  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  repUed  the  maid, 
''  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense, — 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day. 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

"  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold, 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness." 

"  O,  peace ! "    quoth  Lucrece  ;    "  if  it  should  be 

told, 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less  ; 
For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell, 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 
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*  the  iropreBtion  of  stranf^e  kinds 

Ts  fonn'd  In  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill :  &c.] 

"  Kinds"  here  signifies  natures.    For  the  sentiment,  compare  the 
foUowing  passage  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  II.  Sc.  2,— 

*'  How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we! 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be." 


Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen, — * 
Yet  save  that  labour,  ror  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say  ? — One  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear : 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; ' 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and   it  will  soon  be 
writ." 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  ea^er  combat  fight ; 
What  wit  sets  down  is  Blotted  straight  with  will ; 
This  is  too  curious-good,^  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door, 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins : — "  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee, 
Health  to  thy  person  !  next  vouchsafe  t'  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief : 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though   my  words   are 
brief." 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  CoUatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  griefs  true  quality  ; 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery, 
Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd   her  stain'd 
excuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 

She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her  ; 

When  dgQS  an/ groans  and  teai/may  grace  the 

fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear 

her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them 

better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told ; 
For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 
The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold : 
When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear, 
'T  is  but  a  pwi;  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 
Deep  sounds*  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow 

fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of 
words. 

Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, 

"  At  Ardea  to  my  lord  with  more  than  haste." 

The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 


\  —  hUd^-]  An  old  form  of  heldt  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme. 

c  —  fnlfiird— ]    Pilled  to  repletion. 

<l  —  too  curious^ood, — ]    Too  fastidiomly  precise. 

o  Deep  sounds  make  leuer  noiie  than  shallow  fords, — ^]  Malone 
conjectured,  and  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  poet  wrote,— 
"  Deep /ooc{«,"  &c. 
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Charging  the  sour-fac*d  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast : ' 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she 
deems : 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villain  *  courtesies  to  her  low  ; 
And,  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame  ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her  shame : 

When,  silly  groom  !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blaz'd  ; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust, 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gaz*d  ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amaz*d  : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some 
blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yot  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  *t  is  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Piiam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy, 
ThreaVning  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy  ; 
Which  the  conceited  ^  painter  di-ew  so  proud. 
As  heaven,  it  seem'd,  to  kiss  the  tuirets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life  : 
Manv  a  drv  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
Shea  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter's  strife  ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 


■  —  villain — ]    Stave. 

b  —  conceited — ]    Appreheniive^  concepHre. 

c  —  deep  regard  and  smiling  government.]  Profound  observa- 
tion and  complacent  self-control. 

^  —  being  throng'd, — ]  Throng'd,  in  the  name  sense  of  cru$h*dt 
or  weighed  down,  occurs  In  "  Pericles,"  Act  I.  Sc.  I, — 

*•  The  blind  mole  caets 
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Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  fajr-off  eyes  look  aad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  fiaoes ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces ; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble, 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and 
tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  0,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold ! 

The  face  of  either  'cipher'd  cither's  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told  : 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd  ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government.^ 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 
As  't  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard  all  silver  white 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the 
sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice  ; 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  grace^i, 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice  ; 
Some  high,  some  low  ;  the  painter  was  so  nice. 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another*B  head, 

His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear ; 

Here  one,  being  throng'd,*'  beara  back,  all  boll'n 
and  red  ; 

Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear ; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear» 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there  ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind,* 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  snear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand  ;  himself,  oehind. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head, 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to 

field. 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield  ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield,* 


Copp'd  bills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  U  ihrmtg'd 
By  man'd  oppression." 

•  —  kind.— 1    Nalural 

f  And  to  their  hope  they  tuch  odd  action  yield. — ]  The  iac«i^ 
ing  appears  to  be,  that  to  their  hope  (bold  Heciot)  they  exhib*Srd 
such  ptcutiar^  or  doubtful  action,  ftc 
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That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of   heavy 
fear. 

And  from  the  strand   of   Dardan,   where    they 

foughty 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran, 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges  ;  and  their  ranks  beean 
To  break  upon  the  gall^  shoi-e,  and  than  ^ 
Betire  a^ain,  till,  meeting  greater  ranks, 
They  jom,  and  shoot   their  foam   at   Simois* 
banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  oome. 
To  find  a  &ce  where  all  distress  is  stell'd.^ 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  carved  some. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 

Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes. 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus*  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 

Timers    rum,  beauty's    wreck,  and    grim    care's 

reign: 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinUes  were  dis- 

guis'd; 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain : 
Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had 

fed, 
Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those  ; 
And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

"  Poor  instrument,"  quoth  she,  **  without  a  sound, 
1 11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue  ; 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong ; 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  so 
long ; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

^'  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir, 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Th^  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear : 
Thy  eve  kindled  the  fire  that  bm*neth  here  ; 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 

"  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  ? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe  : 


ft  —  than— 3  This  old  orthography  of  then,  it  adopted,  like  that 
ta  hild  in  a  former  stanza,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
rhyme. 
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For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall. 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  7 

"  Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 
Here  man]y  Hector  &ints,  here  Troiiul  swounds, 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies, 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds : 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son*s  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with 
fire." 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes : 
For  sorrow,  Uke  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes  ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencill'd  pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow  ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth 
borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting  round. 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament. 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  &oe,  thoiigh  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes, 
So  mild,  that    Patience  seem'd    to  scorn  his 
woes. 

In  him  the  painter  laboured  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe  ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance^  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil, 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False>creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fiGkc'd  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saint-like  forma. 

The  well-skiU'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjured  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew  ; 
Whose  words,  like  wild-fire,  burnt  the  shining 

glory 
Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places, 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their 
faces. 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perus'd, 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill. 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd  ; 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill : 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd,  and  gazing  still, 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied, 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 


b  — steli'd.]    Fixed. 

«  —  instance — ]     Indication  or  proof. 
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''It  cannot   be,"   quoth   she,    "that    so    much 

guile"— 
She  would  have  said  "can  lurk  in  such  a  look  ;" 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  h^  tongue  "  can  lurk  "  from  "  cannot " 

took: 
"  It  cannot  be,"  she  in  that  sense  forsook, 
And  tum'd  it  thus, — "  It  cannot  be,  I  find, 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 

"  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted, 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed ;  so  beguil'd* 
"With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defird 
With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 
So  did  I  Tarquin  ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

"  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 
To  see  those  borrowed  tears  that  Sinon  sheds  ! 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds : 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy 

Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 

"Such  devils  steal  efiects  from  lightless  hell ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold, 
Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold  : 
So  Priam*s  trust  false  Sinon*s  tears  doth  flatter. 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with 
water." 

Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest  : 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er ; 

"  Fool !  fool !  *'  quoth  she,  **  his  wounds  will  not 
be  sore." 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
And  time  doth  wearv  time  with  her  complaining. 
She    looks   for    night,    and  then  she  longs  for 

morrow. 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining : 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining : 
Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps  ; 
And   they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it 
creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others*  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur'd, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endui''d. 


*  —  to  begnil'd— ]  So  ditguit^.  or  $o  masked ;  unless  Shakes- 
peare here  confounds  the  passive  and  active  participle  and  uses 
••  beguird  "  for  beguUing.    The  old  text  reads,—"  to  beguild,"  &c. 

*  —  water-galls — ]    Secondary  rainbow*. 

*  —  uncouth^]     Unknown,  strange. 
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But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company  ; 
Wbo  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black ; 
And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky : 
These  water-galls  ^  in  her  dim  element 
ForeteU  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw. 

Her  lively  colour  kiU'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares  ; 
But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from    home,  wondering  each  other's 
chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand, 
And  thus  begins  :  "  What  uncouth  °  ill  event 
Hath   thee    befallen,  that    thou  dost  trembling 

stand? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  f 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  dSsoontent  7 
Unmask,  dear-dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress." 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire. 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe :  ^ 
At  length  addressed  *  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe  ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending : 
"  Few  words,"  quoth  she,  "  shall  fit  the  trespass 

best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  £&ult  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
Ajid  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

"  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say : — 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 
From  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

"  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight^ 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried, '  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict^ 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

"'For  some  hard-favoured  groom  of  thine,*  qooth  he, 

*  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  wilL 

I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaugnter  thee, 

d         Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire, 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe :] 

The  allusion  here  is  to  the  manner  of  diacharging  aacSvat  fliv- 
arms  by  means  of  a  match, 
e  —  address'd— ]    Prepared^  readg. 
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Aod  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  luat^  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  their  deed :  this  act  will  be 
My  fiune,  and  thy  perpetual  in&my.' 

"  With  this,  I  did  be^n  to  start  and  cry ; 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word ; 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
Th'  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

"Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 

That  my  poor  beauty  bad  purloin'd  his  eyes  ; 

And  when  the  judge  is  robo'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

'*0,  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse ! 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find,— 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stained  with  this  abuse, 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 
That  was  not  forc*d  ;  that  never  was  inclined 
To  accessory  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison*d  closet  yet  endure." 

Lo,  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  declined,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe. 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so  : 

But,  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain ; 

What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent-roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eve  that  doth  behold  his  haste. 
Yet  in  the  eday  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  fore^d  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  out,  recalled  in  rage,  being  past : 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeth, 
And  his  tmtimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh  : 
•*  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 
My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling-painful :  let  it,  then,  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

**  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend  me : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own :  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past;  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend 
me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die  ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 


»  •'  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 

By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving."] 

Compare  *' —  nee  uUa  deitide  impudica  ezemplo  Lueretia  vivet." 
Liv.  lib.  f.  c.  58. 
b  —  astonish'd — ]    To  say  we  are  astonithed  expre  ses  little 
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"  But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fair  lords,"  quoth  she. 
Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Collatine, 
"Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine  ; 
For 't  is  a  meritorious  fair  design 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengefiil  arms  : 
Ejiights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies' 
harms." 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 
Longing  to  hear  the  hatoful  foe  bewra/d  : 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.    "  0,  speak,''  quoth  she, 
"How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from 
me? 

"  What  JB  the  quality  of  mine  offence  ? 
Being  constrained  with  dreadful  circumstance. 
May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense  ? 
My  low-declined  honour  to  advance. 
May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chance  ? 

The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  again  ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ? " 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  sav. 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  uutainted  clears  ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  &ce,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carved  in  it  with  tears. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving."  * 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :  "  He  !  he  !  "  sh  3 

savs. 
But  more  than  "he ! "  her  poor  tongue  could  not 

speak  ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays. 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  uttors  this,  "  He,  he,  fair  lords,  't  is  he, 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to 

me!" 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd  : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd : 
Her  contrito  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeath 'd 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doih 
fly 

Life's  lasting  date  from  cancell'd  destiny. 

Stone-still  astonish'd  ^  with  this  deadly  deed. 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew  ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw  ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and,  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase  ; 


more  now  than  that  we  are  surprised^  but  formerly  the  meaning  f  f 
astonith  was  in  nearer  accordance  with  its  etymology,  aitonat  r , 
thunderstruck.  So  in  Pliny,  N.  H.  Vol.  I.  p  261.  "  The  crampe- 
fish,  torped,  knoweth  her  own  force  and  power;  and  being  herself 
not  benummed  is  able  to  astonish  others." 
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And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crirason  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side, 
Who,  like  a  late-sack 'd  islaiKi,  vastly  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood. 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remained, 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin 
stain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  *  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place  : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows  ; 
Ana  blood  untainted  still  aoth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  put  rifled. 

"  Daughter,  dear  daughter,"  old  Lucretius  cries, 
"  That  life  was  mine  which  thou  hast  here  depriv*d.^ 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 
Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd  ? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

*'  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new  bom  ; 
But  now  that  fair-fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  outworn  : 
0,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn, 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was ! 

"  0  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive  I 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee  !  " 

By  this,  starts  CoUatine  as  from  a  dream, 
Aiid  bids  Lucretius  eive  his  sorrow  place  ; 
And  then  in  key- cold  Lucrece*  bleedirfg  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face, 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space ; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath. 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue  ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long, 
Beoins  to  talk  ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words  so  thick,^  come  in  his  poor  heart's  aid^ 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  wnat  lie  said. 


»  —  rigol-—]  See  note  F,  p.  612,  Vol.  I. 

fc  —  depriv'd.]  Deposed;  u  in  "Hamlei,"  Act  I.  Sc.  4,— 

" some  other  horrible  form, 

Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,"  &e. 

c  ~  «o  thick,—]    So  rapidly.    Thus  in  "  Cymbeline,"  Act  III. 
8c.  2,—- 

" say,  and  speak  thick. 

Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing." 

4  Which  »h9  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd  I]   By  "  too  l^te  '* 
is  meant  too  recently.    The  same  conceit  is  found  in  "  Henry  VI." 
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Yet  sometime,  "Tarquin,"  was  pronounced  plain, 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  toro. 
This  windy  tempest,  tiU  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  mase  it  more  ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife 
Who  should  weep  most,  tor  dau^ter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his» 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  "  She's  mine."    "  O,  mine  ahe  is ! " 
Replies  her  husband :  **  do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 
And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  CoUatine." 

"  0,"  quoth  Lucretius,  "  I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  ^  hath  spill'd ! " 
"  Woe,  woe,"  quoth  Collatine,  "she  was  my  wife^ 
I  ow'd  her,  and  't  is  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd  !  ** 
"My  daughter !"  and  "my  wife ! "  with  damoun 
fill'd 
The  dispers'd  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answer  d  their  cries,  "  my  daughter !."  and  *^  my 
wife  I  " 


Brutus,  who  pluck 'd  the  knife  teorsi  Lucrece*  side. 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by 
Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  die^uise ; 
And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 
To  check  the  teal's  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 
'^ Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,"  quoth  he,  "arise ; 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool, 
Now  set  thy  long-ezperienc'd  wit  to  school. 

"  Why,  Collatine,  is  woe  the  cure  for  woe  t 

Do  wounds  help  *  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievoos 

deeds? 
Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow 
For  his  foul  act  hj  whom  thy  £ur  wife  bleeds  Y 
Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

"  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations^ 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  psrii 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocatioos, 
That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations, 


Part  I  IT.  Act  II.  Sc.  5,— 

"  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  toe  fate/" 

•  Do  nfvumd*  help  wowub,  or  grittf  help  friewom  4mi»f\  Tkt 
repetition  is  so  inelegant  that  we  eaanoc  bat  beUerc  l 
wrote,— 

*'  Do  wounds  »ol9e  wounds,**  fre. 
or,— 

*'  Do  wounds  hml  wonnda,"  *c 


Since  Borne  hereelf  in  tfaam  dotb  etaad  dis- 

gnw'di, 
By  our  strong  omui  from  forth  her  fUr  streets 

ohu'd. 

"  Mow,  bj  the  Capitol  that  we  adore, 

And  b7  thia  chiute  blood  ao  unjustl;  ataia'd, 

By  heaven's  fair  bud  that  breeds  Uie  &t  Mrth's 

Bj  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  mointaia'd, 
And  by  chaste  Lucreoe'  eoul  that  late  oomplain'd 
Her  wrongs  to  ns,  and  by  this  bloody  knife, 
We    will    revenge    the    death    of    this    trae 
wife  !" 


This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kiita'd  the  &tal  knife  to  end  his  vow  ; 
And  to  hia  protestation  urg'd  the  rest, 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow  ; ' 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow  ; 
Ancl  that  deep  vow,  which  Brutus  mode  Defore, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 

They  did  conclude  to  hear  dead  Lucrece  thence  ; 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 
The  Romans  plausibly  °  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 
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SONNETS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  cai'liest  known  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  is  the  quarto  published  in  1609, 
which  commonly  bears  the  imprint,  "  At  London.  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  to  be  solde  by- 
William  Aspley.  1609 ; "  though,  in  the  title-pages  of  some  copies  for  "  William  Aspley,"  we 
have,  "  John  Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ  Church  Gate.  1609."  The  "  T.  T."  for  whom  this 
edition  was  printed  is  proved  by  an  entry  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  to  have  been  Thomas 

Thorpe : — 

"  2o.  May.  1609. 

"  Tho.  Tliorpe]  A  booke  called  Shakespeare's  Sonnets." 

Thorpe  has  prefixed  to  his  quarto  a  dedication  silly  in  form  and  very  puzzling  in  expression » 
yet  of  so  much  interest  in  connexion  with  the  party  to  whom  Shakespeare '  is  supposed  to 
have  addressed  these  ejQFusions,  that  we  are  tempted  to  reprint  it  precisely  as  it  stands  in  the 
original : — 

TO  .  THB  .  OVUX  .  BIBQETTER  .  OF  . 
THSBE  .  IlfBVnVO  .  80NKET8  . 
MR.    W.    H.    ALL .  HAPFIKB8BB  . 
Aira> .  THAT  .  BTEBNiriE  . 
PROICIBED  . 
BY. 
OUR  .  EVER-LIVIKG  .  POET  . 
WIBHETH  . 
THE  .  WELL-WISHING  . 
ADVENTVRER  .  IN 
SETTINQ  . 
FORTH  . 

T.    T. 

This  enigmatical  preamble  has  provoked  much  controversy.  The  first  inquiry  has  been  directed 
to  what  the  writer  meant  by  *^  The  only  begetter."  By  some  critics  the  phrase  has  been  held 
to  signify,  the  sole  object  or  inspirer  of  the  Sonnets ;  while  others  conceive  that  **  b^etter " 
impoits  no  more  than  the  getter  or  obtainer  of  them  in  manuscript  from  the  hands  of  the  poet* 
The  next  and  more  important  question  which  this  dedication  has  raised  is,  who  the  ^'only 
begetter "  typified  by  the  contraction,  "  Mr.  W.  H."  really  was.  Dr.  Farmer  supposed  him 
to  be  William  Hart,  Shakespeare's  nephew ;  but  as  he  was  not  born  until  1600,  and  Meres 
speaks  of  the  Sonnets  in  1598,t  this  supposition  may  be  at  once  dismissed.  Tyrwhitt  con- 
jectured from  a  line  in  the  twentieth  Sonnet — 

"  A  man  in  hew  all  Hvtoi  in  his  oontrowling  " — 


*  **  The  begetter  is  merely  the  person  who  pets  or  proeitre* 
a  thing,  with  the  common  preflx  be  added  to  it.  So  in  Decker's 
Satiromastiet  *  I  have  some  cousin-germans  at  court  shall 
beget  you  the  reversion  of  the  ma&ter  of  the  king's  revels.'  " — 

BONWBLL. 
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f  "  As  the  soule  of  Euphorbns  was  thought  to  live  in 
Pythagoras,  so  the  sweete  wittie  soole  of  Ovid  liTea  ia 
mellifluous  and  honey-tougued  Shakespeare :  witaes  kis 
Fenu*  and  Adonis^  his  Lucreeet  his  sugivd  Sommeit 
his  private  friends,  ftc.'*-PaM<Mfi<  Tamia,  159S. 
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that  the  unknown  might  be  a  William  Htighes,  This  hypothesis  is  ingenious,  but,  unfortunate  y, 
if  admitted,  it  involyes  the  perplexing  task  of  discovering  who  was  William  Huglitsi.  Chalmers 
has  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ! 
Drake  was  convinced  that  the  initials  ''  W.  H."  should  be  transposed,  and  that  they  represent 
Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton.  Another  and  more  plausible  theory,  first  broached, 
we  believe,  by  Mr.  Boaden,*  is  that  "  Mr.  W.  H."  is  no  other  than  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  one  of  ''  the  most  Noble  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren,"  to  whom  the  first 
folio  was  inscribed.  This  opinion  has  been  taken  up  with  great  fervour  by  Mr.  Armitage 
Brown,t  and  is  very  ably  sustained  by  him.  But  here  again  we  are  met  by  a  troublesome 
objection.  Thorpe's  edition,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  published  before  1609,  while  William 
Herbert  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Pembroke  in  1601.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that,  at  a  period 
when  the  distinctions  of  rank  were  punctiliously  maintained,  any  bookseller  would  have  presumed 
to  address  a  nobleman  of  such  eminence  as  ''  Mr.  W.  H."  ?     Let  the  reader  determine. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  illustrate  Shakespeare's  character,  as  well  as  his  life,  from  his 
Sonnets ;  %  but  nothing  satisfactory  in  either  respect  has  been  elicited.  The  truth  we  appre- 
hend to  be,  that  although  these  poems  are  written  in  the  poet's  own  name,  and  are,  apparently, 
grounded  on  actual  incidents  in  his  career,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  poetical 
fictions.  We  have  the  authority  of  Meres  for  the  &ct  that  these  productions  were  scattered 
among  the  poet's  ''  private  friends ; "  and  when  we^  find  some  flatly  contradicting  others,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were  written  on  different  occasions,  and  with  no  more  adapta 
tioQ  of  fact  to  fancy  than  is  usually  found  in  imaginary  compo8ition8.§ 


*  '*  On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  identifying  the  Person 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  elucidating  aeyeral  points 
in  the  Poet's  History.    By  James  Boaden."    1888. 

t  Shakespeare's  Aulobiograpkieal  Poems,  &c.    1838. 

t  One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ingenious  of  these  is  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Mr.  Armitage  Brown,  already  men- 
tioned. 

{  Mr.  Brown  is  of  a  difffere&t  opinion.  He  conceives  the 
Sonnets  to  contain  "a  clear  allusion  to  events  in  Shakes- 
peare's life,  or  rather  a  history  of  them,  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  as  comments  on  them."  He  main- 
tains. Indeed,  that,  correctly  speaking,  they  are  not  Bonnets, 
bat  Stansas,  of  which  15S  out  of  the  154  are  divisihle  into  six 
separate  poems,  according  to  the  following  arrangement : — 


FiBiT  PoxM,  Stanzas  1  to  26.~ro  kis  friend,  pertuading 
kim  to  marry, 

SecoMD  PoxM.  Stanzas  27  to  55.— -To  hi*  friend,  who  hod 
robbed  the  poet  of  hie  mittrese,  forffiving  him. 

Tnian  Pobm,  Stanzas  56  to  77.^To  hie  friend,  eomplain- 
ina  of  hi*  eoldnets,  and  warning  him  of  life's  decay. 

FovBTH  PuEM,  Stanzas  78  to  101. — To  his  friend,  com- 
plaining that  he  prefers  another  poeVs  praises,  and  reprovima 
him  for  faults  that  may  injnre  his  character. 

Fifth  Pokk,  Stanzas  102  to  126.— To  his  friend,  excusing 
himuelffvr  hating  been  some  time  eilentf  and  disclaiming  tha 
charge  of  inconstancy. 

Sixth  Pokm,  Stanzas  127  to  152.~ro  kis  misiress,  on  her 
inJldeUty, 
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Fbou  faireat  oreatures  we  desire  it 
That  therebj  beautj's  rose  might  never  d 
But  as  the  riper  should  bj  time  decease. 
His  teuder  heir  might  bear  his  memory  : 
But  tbou,  oontracted  to  thine  awn  bright  eyes 


ThyH^f  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  omameot. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 
Within  thine  own  bud  fauriest  thy  content. 
And,  tender  ohurl,  mak'st  waste  in  uiKgarding.'' 
Fity  the  vorld,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  giuve  and  thee. 


When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held  : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days, — 
To  say,  within  tbine  own  deep-euukeu  eyes, 
Were  on  all-eating  shame  and  tbriftless  praise. 

nmiirked,  Ihe  But  ninclKO  of  these  Sdhhcu  an  only  n  cipu- 
lion  sr  Ihe  ilanu  in  "  Venue  luil  Adonli."  beginnlDg.— 
"  U)i«ii  ih<  earth'i  iDcrenic  wh;  ihouldil  Ihan  fnd, 
UnkM  Iheeanh  irlih  lh>  incrciKlK  r«dl 

TtitlthlnemBy  lire  when  IhoulhyKiruldiad;" 


How  much  more  praiae  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  couldat  answer—"  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse, — " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine  ! 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  foel'st  it  cold. 


Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  foce  tboa  viewM^ 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another  ; 

Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  r«newest, 
Thou  dost  begiule  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  ia  she  so  fair  whose  unear'd*  womb 


Of  bis  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  1 
Tbou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  tbee 
CsUh  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see. 
Despite  of  wnnklea,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thine  im^e  dies  with  tbee. 


Unthrifty  loveliuess,  why  doat  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
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Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend, 
And,  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free.* 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone, 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 
Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 
Whichy  used,  lives  th'  executor  to  be. 

V. 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaxe  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel ; 
7or  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there  ; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 
Beauty  o'ersnow'd,  and  bareness  every wnere : 
Then,  were  not  summer^s  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass. 
Beauty's  effect  witn  beauty  were  b^ft, 
Kor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 

But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter 
meet, 

Leese^  but  .their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives 
sweet. 

VI. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd : 
Make  sweet  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd. 
That  use^  is  not  forbidden  usury, 
Wluch  happies  those  that  pay  tne  willing  loan  ; 
That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art» 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigur'd  thee : 
Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart. 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-wiird,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  Death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine 
heir. 

VII. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifttf  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacr^  majesty  ; 
And  having  dimb'd  the  steen-up  heavenly  hill, 
Bosembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still, 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way : 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  umess  thou  get  a  son. 

ft  —  to  Ihote  are  frte.}  To  those  who  are  likewise  liberal. 
b  Leete — ]  An  antique  fonn  of  Itae. 
e  —  use  — ]  Uganre,  interett  of  monfjf. 
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Music  to  hear,^  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadl^  ? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv^st  not 

gladly. 
Or  else  receiv'eit  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear, 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 
Strikes  each  in  each  bv  mutual  ordering  ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother. 
Who,  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee,  "  thou  single  wilt  prove  none." 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  1 
Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 
The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  *  wife  ; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  inind. 
Look,  what  an  uuthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

z. 

For  shame,  denv  that  thou  hear'st  love  to  any. 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  improvident. 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many. 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident  -, 
For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire. 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 
0^  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my 

mind ! 
Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  ? 
Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 
Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove  : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XI. 

As  fietst  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  groweat 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  younglv  thou  bestowest. 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth 

convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase  ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease, 
And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  Nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 

d  Music  to  hear,  ftc]  Thou  to  he?.r  whom  is  music,  why,  fro. 
•  —  a  niakeless  wife ;]  A  mateless  wife.    Make  and  mate  wer« 
•jmonyiDi,  the  former  being  the  rider  form. 
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Look,  whom  she  be^t  endow*d,  she  gave  thee 

more  ;* 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty 
cherish  ; 
She  carv*d  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 

When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  da^  simk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all^  silvered  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green,  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go^ 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow  ; 

And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make 
defence 

Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 
hence. 

XIIL 

0,  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination  ;  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself 's  decease, 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should 

bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eterned  cold  f 
0,  none  but  unthrifts  I— dear  my  love,  you  know 
You  had  a  father  ;  let  your  son  say  so.  . 

XIV. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 
And  yet  methinks'  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality : 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
'Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind, 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 
By  oft  pred'ct  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And,  constant  stara,  in  them  I  read  such  art, 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert ;  * 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, — 
Thy  end  is  truth's  a!:d  beauty's  doom  and  date. 


''  ^  Loakf  Ufhom  ahe  bett  fndow' d^  she  gave  thee  more:]  The  original 
hw,  "  gave  lAe  more:"  Malone,  who  restored  "  tliee,"  explains  the 
amended  line  at  follows: — On  a  survey  of  mankind,  you  will  find 
that  nature,  howf  ver  liberal  she  may  have  been  to  others,  hat  been 
itill  mure  bountiful  to  you. 

>>  —  all  silver'd  o'er  wilh  white;]  The  quarto  of  1609  reads,— 
*'  or  silver'd  ore  with  whi'e;"  manifestly  by  mistake. 

0  If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert;]  Meaning 
apparently,— if  instead  of  living  single  thou  wouldst  marr)*,  and 
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XV. 

When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 
That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  nought  but  shows 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  decrease. 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  self-same  sky  ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory  ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sights 
Where  wasteful  Time  debateth  with  Decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night ; 
And,  all  in  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant^  Time  I 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  7 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset^ 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your**  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  ^  that  life  repair. 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 
Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outward  fiiir,' 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet 
skill. 

XVII. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  flll'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  T 
Though  yet,  heaven  knows,  it  ia  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your 

parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes^ 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  *'  This  poet  lies. 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  faoe&* 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age, 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongoe ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  wei*e  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice  ; — in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

xvni. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summei^s  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Kough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summei^s  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 


beget  lineage. 

d  — n-ould bear youT liviiiffjlotrert, — ]  Thai 
which  Malone,  conceiving  "your  "  to  be  a  preas  enor,  chaofei  t»— 


<i 


would  bear  pou  living  flowen.** 
e  So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, — ]  An 


correspondent  in  the  Variorum  suggests  that 
lierhapi  living  pictures,  vix.  "children.** 
f  —  fair,— J  Beauty. 
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And  every  fair  from  &ir  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm*d ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest  ;* 
Kor  shidl  Death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blimt  thou  the  lion's  paws,^ 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood  ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce's  tiger's  jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-liv*d  phoenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets,^ 
And  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets  ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love*s  fidr  brow, 
Kor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 

Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wron^ 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  yoimg. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted, 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion  ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  &lse  women's  fashion  ; 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in 

rolling 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth  ; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  l^ues  in  his  controlling,^ 
Which  steals  men's    eyes,   and   women's   souls 

amazeth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till  Nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 
And,  by  addition,  me  of  thee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's 

pleasure, 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  trea- 


sure. 


XXI. 


So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse  ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare, 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 


•  —  of  Ikai  tail  thou  owett ;]  Of  that  beautif  thou  po*$e»$e$i. 

b  —blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws,—]    See  *'Titua  Androniciu," 
Act  II.  Sc.  8,— 

*'  The  lion,  inov*d  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  havd  hit  princely  pauu  par'd  all  away." 
c  —  a*  thoii  fleets,—]  The  quarto  reads, — "  a»  thou  Jieet'Mt." 
d  A  wtan  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controtUnff,—  }  In  the  old  cony 
"  hoes  "  is  spelt  Hem,  whence  Tyrwhitt  conjectured  that  the 
mysteiloas  individual  **  W.  H."  to  whom  Thorpe  the  bookseller 
dedicated  these  Sonnets,  was  a  W.  Hughn,  or  Hews.    See  the 
Introduction. 

•  —  rondure — "]  This  word,  meaning  a  round  or  beltt  occurs  also 
in  *'  King  John,"  Act  II.  Sc.  I.— 

**  'T  is  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  yon  ftom  our  messengers  of  war." 

f  I  will  not  praise  that  pnrpose  not  to  sell.]  This  line  adds 
strength  to  Warburton's  conjecture  that  in  "  TroUus  and  Cressida," 


With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure*  hems. 
O,  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 
Ajid  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fiz'd  in  heaven's  air : 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 

I  will  not  praise  that  purpose  not  to  sell.' 

xxu. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate.' 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me : 
How  can  I,  then,  be  elder  than  thou  ai*t  ? 
0,  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
Ajb  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain  ; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

xxm. 

As  an  unpeifect  actor  on  the  stage, 

Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  bos  part,^ 

Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 

Whose  strength*s  abundance  weakens  his  own 

heart; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  *  of  love's  rite, 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharg'd  with  burden  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
0,  let  my  books  be,  then,  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompence, 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  ez- 
press'd. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  stell'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  tnrough  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies. 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  stiU, 
That  hath  ms  windows  glazed  with  thine  e^es. 


Act  IV.  So.  1,— 

**  We  'II  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  m//," 

we  ought  to  read, — 

"  — —  what  we  intend  not  sell." 

g  Then  look  I  death  my  da^s should  expiate.]  That  is,  terminate. 
Compare,  "  Richard  III."  Act  III.  Sc.  S,  where  the  foUo  has,— 

"  Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate." 

^  As  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage, 

Wbo  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part,~] 

So  in  *'Coriolanu8,"  Act  V.  Sc.  3,— 

**  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.'* 

1  The  perfect  ceremony  of  lov^s  rile, — ]  This  is  one  of  the  rare 
instances  where  Shakespeare  employs  "ceremony"  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for 

me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee  ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the 
heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars, 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight,* 
After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite, 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd  : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  remov'd. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  eiiibassage, 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit : 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it ; 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it ; 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  by  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  asp6ct, 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  loving, 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  ^  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee ; 

Till  then  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst 
prove  me. 

xxvn. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work 's  expir*d  : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  aarkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  *  shadow  to  my  sightless  view. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night,^ 
Makes  olack  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new. 
Lo,  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 
For  thee  and  for  myself  no  quiet  find. 


»  —  famouud  for  fLghi,—"]  The  old  text  hw,  *' -^  tor  worth," 
which  does  not  rhyme  with  the  corresponding  word  *' quite"  in 
the  last  line.  Theobald  substituted  "  fight/'  and  he  also  proposed 
to  retain  loorth,  and  for  quiU  to  read  forth,  a  circumstance 
Mr.  Collier  must  have  forgotten  when  he  suggested  the  same 
correction. 

b  —  of  thy  nceei  reipect:']  The  quarto  reads,  "  of  their 
tweet,"  ftc. 

c  Present*  thy  shadow—}  The  quarto  here  exhibits  the  same 
corruption  noted  in  the  preceding  Sonnet,  that  of  their  for  "  thy." 
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How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  pUghi, 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  rest  f 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night, 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  oppress'd  ? 
And  each,  thoueh  enemies  to  eithei^s  reigOy 
Do  in  consent  snake  hands  to  torture  me  ; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off  fr^m  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright, 
And  dost  him  graoe  when  clouds  do   olot  the 

heaven : 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night, 
When  sparkling  stars  twire*  not,  thou  gild'st  the 
even. 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  griefs  strength ' 
seem  stronger. 

XXIX. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  ejes, 

1  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  stat^ 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 

And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fkte. 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 

Desirins  this  man's  u-t^  and  that  man's  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 

Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 

Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state 

(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gftte ; 

For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd  sudh   wealth 
brings. 

That  then  I  soorn  to  change  my  state  with 
kingji. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  sUent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sieh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus*d  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  nighty 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-canoell'd  woe, 
And  moan  th'  expense  of  many  a  vanish 'd  sight : 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  deaid ; 


d  Which,  like  a  Jewel  hung  in  ghaitly  nicbl,— ] 
"Romeo  and  Jnlist/'  Act  I.  Sc.  5,— 

** she  hangs  upon  the  che^  of  night 

As  a  rich  jewel  in  an  £thiop*s  ear." 

•  ~  twire— ]  Twinkle,  or  twitter,  or  gleam  fttfmUg, 
'  —  make  grief's  strength  seem  stronger.]  The  old  copy  enr»- 
neously  reads, — 

"  —  griefs  length  aeem  itronger." 
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And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loviuj^  parts, 
And  all  those  fidends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear-religious  love  stoPn  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  *  lie  ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give  ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone  : 
Their  images  I  lov^d  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou,  all  they,  hast  all-the-all  of  me, 

xxxn. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 

When  that  diurl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall 

cover, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover,^ 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time  ; 
And  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen. 
Reserve  ^  them  for  m  v  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  mea 
O,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought, — 
**  Had  my  friend's  Muse  grown  with  this  growing 

age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 

To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 

But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 

Theirs  for  their  style  I  'U  read,  his  for  his  love." 

XXXIII. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  fasuse  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy  ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  ^  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  frx>m  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine 
With  all-triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But,  out,  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth  ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain  when  heaven's  sun 
staineth. 

XXXIV. 

Whv  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 


•  —  hidden  in  thee  lis  I]  Old  copy.  "  —  in  M«re." 
^  —  (Af  dsieaud  /orer,— ]  In  the  perusal  of  these  Sonnets  the 
reader  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  friendship  in  Shakespeare's 
day  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  low.  Brutus,  in  "Julius  Ciesar," 
addresses  the  Roman  people  as  "Romans,  countrymen,  and 
lovers,"  and  speaks  of  Cniar  as  his  "  best /over."  Portia,  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  conjectures  that  Antonio,  "  being  the  bvaom 
iover  "  of  her  husband,  must  needs  resemble  him.  Ben  Jonson 
winds  up  a  letter  to  Dr.  Donna  by  telling  him  he  b  his  "  true 
lo««r ;"  and  subscribes  himself  the  /omt  of  Camden ;  and  Drayton, 
writing  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden,  infonns  him  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Davies  is  in  love  with  him. 

e  Reserve  M«m— ]    "  Reserve  "  toTpruervt;  as  in  "Pericles," 
AetlV.  Sc.  1,— 

"  —  retervf 
That  excellent  complexion  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old." 

4  IVitk  mglff  rack—]  See  note(l),  p.  50,  of  the  present  volume; 


To  let  base  clouds  overtake  me  in  my  way, 

Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 

'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  doud  thou 

break, 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  phvsic  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
Th'  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross.* 
Ah,  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds, 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  iU  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare, 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  tmm  thy  sins  are : ' 
For  to  thy  sensual  &ult  I  bring  in  sense, — 
Thy  adverse  partv  is  thy  advocate, — 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 

That  I  an  accessory  needs  must  be 

To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  me. 

XXXVL 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one ; 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain. 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite. 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowle(^»  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame  ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXX  vn. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  dee£i  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest '  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 


and  compare.  "  Henry  IV."  Part  I.  Act  I.  8c.  2,— 

" herehi  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  Uie  world,"  ftc. 

*  —  Me  ttnmg  ofenee**  cross.]  The  old  copy,  by  a  palpable 
mistake,  repeats  "  loss"  fVom  the  corresponding  line  above. 

f  Exetuing  thy  Hne  more  than  thy  $in»  are:]  The  quarto  reads, 
"  Excusing  their  sins  more  than  their  sins  aie." 

ff  So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  epite^—]  Dearfit  spite 
is  inten*est  spite.  See  note  *•,  p.  399,  of  this  volume.  From  the 
expression  in  this  line,  *'8oI,  made  lame,"  &c.,  and  another  in  the 
89th  Sonnet,— 

"  Speak  of  my  lameneu,  an  I  straight  will  halt,"— 

some  critics  have  maintained  that  the  poet  was  actually  lame ;  but 
the  expression  in  both  instances  is  thought  with  more  probability 
by  others  to  be  merely  figurative. 
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For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  ihese  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
Entitled  *  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store  : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth   sucn  substance 

give. 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficV], 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  ; 

This  wish  I  have  ;  then  ten  times  happy  me ! 

XXXVIII. 

How  can  my  Muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost   breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my 

verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  everv  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
0,  give  thyself  the  tnanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who  's  so  dumb  that  cannot  wnte  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  Muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date. 

If  my  slight   Muse   do  please  these   curious 
days, 

The  pain   be   mine,  but   thine  shall  be   the 
praise. 

XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 

What   can   mine  own   praise  to   miue  own  self 

bring  ? 
And  what  is  't  but  mine  own,  when   I  praise 

thee? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live. 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one, 
That  by  this  separation  1  may  give 
That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, — 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  *»  de- 
ceive,— 

And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praising  him  here  who  doth  hence  remain ! 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  be- 
fore ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 

•  Entitled—]    "  EntUled  means,  I  think,  ennobled.    The  old 

copy  reads,  "  in  iheir  part8."~MALOKK. 
b  —  doth  deceive,—]  In  the  old  copy,  "rfo«/  deceive." 
o  —  </  thou  thyself  deceivest— ]  The  quarto  reads,  "  if  thou  thU 

self  deceivest,"  which  can  hardly  be  right. 

d  Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won. 

Beauteous  ihou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd;] 

Compare,  •'  Henry  VI."  Part  I.  Act  V.  Sc.  S,— 

"  She  'b  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo  d: 
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But  yet  be  blam*d,  if  thou  thyself  **  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty  ;  ^ 
And  yet,  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love*s  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 
Kill  me  with  spites  ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLL 

• 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  hearty' 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  vears  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd  ;  ^ 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  *  have  prevail'd  ? 
Ah  me  I  but  yet  thou  miehtst  my  seat  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth, — 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLIL 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly  ; 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'st  I  love  her; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain, 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 
And  both  for  ray  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross  : 

But  here 's  the  jov, — ^my  fiiend  and  I  are  one ; 

Sweet  flattery !— then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLin. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  thej^  view  things  unrespected  ;' 
But  when  I  sleep,  m  dreams  they  look  on  thee^ 
And,  dirkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make 

bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show, 
To  the  clear  da^  with  thy  much  clearer  light, 
When  to  unseemg  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so ! 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  '  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay ! 
All  da^rs  are  nights  to  see  ^  till  I  see  thee. 
And  nights,  bright  days  when  dreams  do  show 
thee  me. 


She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.** 

•  —till  she  kaoe  prevtdPdf]  The  old  text  mistakealj  has. 
"tm*« have  prevail'd!" 

f  —  <Aiii^« unrespected;]  Things  unregarded. 

K  —  thy /air— ]  Old  text,  ••  their  fair." 

h  All  days  are  nights  to  see,  frc]  Malone  thought  tbt  tme 
reading  was,  *' All  days  are  nights  to  me,"  &c:  but  hcarSteeveBs: 
"  As,  fair  to  see  (an  expression  which  occurs  in  a  hUDdrad  of  ma 
old  ballads)  signifies  fair  to  ti<fkt,  so,— all  days  arenigjkta  toatr^ 
means,  all  days  are  $loomy  to  behold,  i.e.  look  like  nifht*,** 
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XLIV. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought^ 
Injurious  distancse  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remoi«,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  ferthest  earth  removed  from  thee ; 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land, 
As  soon  as  think  the  pla^  where  he  would  be. 
But,  ah  1  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art 

gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought,* 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Beceiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either*s  woe : 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide  ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppressed  with  melancholy ; 
Until  life's  composition  be  recur 'd 
By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee, 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 
Of  thy  ^  fidr  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I   send   them   back  again,  and   straight  grow 
sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy "  picture's  sight  would  bar, 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  piead  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, — 

A  closet  never  jvierc'd  with  crystal  eyes, — 

Bat  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

"To  'cide  this  title  is  impannelled 

A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 

As  thus, — mine   eye's   due   is   thine  outward 
part. 

And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

XLvn. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
'When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart ; 


»  —  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought,—]  That  is,  being 
composed  of  so  much  of  those  dull  elements. 

^  Of  thy  saiT  heaUh,—]  The  old  copy  reads.  "  ikHr  fair  health." 

c  —  thy  pictures  sight — ]  Again,  the  quarto  misprints  thHr  for 
"  fhy." 

4  When  loTe,  conrerted  from  the  thing  it  was. 

Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity,—] 


Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 

And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 

So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 

Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 

For  thou  not  farther   than  my  thoughts  canst 

move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee  ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

XLVIII. 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust. 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  ai-e. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and 
part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 

Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou   shalt   strangely 

pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye. 
When  love,  converttd  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity, — ^ 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert. 
And  this  my  hand  against  m^^self  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast   the  strength  of 
laws. 

Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 

How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end,— 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
^*Thus   far  the   miles  are    measur'd    from    thy 

friend!" 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  *  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan, 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side  ; 


Compare,  "  Julius  Caesar,"  Act  IV.  So.  2,— 

*• ever  note,  Lucilius, 

When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  u»eth  an  enforced  ceremony." 

•  PlodM  dully  on,—]  The  old  copy  reads,  **dul§  on,"  a  self- 
correcting  blunder. 
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For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my 

mind, — 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer  when  from  thee  I  speed : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should   I   haste   me 

thence  1 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  wul  my  poor  beast  then  find, 
When  swifb  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then   should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the 

wind, 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect'st  love  being  made, 
Shall  neigh, — no  dull  flesh, — in  his  fiery  race  ;  * 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade, — 
Sinco  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-slow. 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LII. 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  \rhose  blessed  key 
Can  brine  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For  blunting  *  the  tine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since,  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are. 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.^ 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chesty 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprisoned  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope. 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

Lin. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit  ^ 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new  : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  ^  of  the  year  ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  other  as  your  bountv  doth  appear ; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

LIV. 

0,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
The  rose  looks  fedr,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 


ft  Shin  neigh,— no  dull  fleah,~in  hit  fltry  nwe ;]  In  this  line 
the  word  "ndgh  "  is,  we  luipect,  comipt. 

^  For  blunting— ]  For/aaro/ blunting,  &c. 

c  —  esptain  jtweli  in  the  e«rcanet.]  The  tuperior  Jewels  in  the 
neeklaee^  or  collar. 

d  —  counterfeit — ^]   Piehtre, 
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The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  rosea, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer*s  breath  their  masked  buds  dis- 
closes : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  faJde ; 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  bo  ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 
When  that  shall  fiide,  by'  verse  distils  your 
truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  prinoes,  shall  outhve  this  powei^  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than   unswept    stone,  besmear'd  with    aluttiah 

time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war^s  quick  fij:^  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find 

room. 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doooL 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  ;  be  it  not  said 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite. 
Which  but  to-day  bv  feeding  is  allayed, 
To-morrow  sharpen  d  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou :  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fullness, 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dullness. 
I4et  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 
Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  '  call  it  winter,  which,  being  full  of  care. 
Hakes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wished, 


more  rare. 


LVU. 


Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  bat  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  T 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world- without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  jooy 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thoui^t 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  afiairs  suppose. 


mad 


tu 


•  —  foison—]   "  JMson"  is  abMndaiwe, 
season  of  plenty,  is  named  so  here. 

'  —  bjvtrtttUttiUfow  truth.]  Malone  reads.  plaosiblreBoaitiU 
"  —  my  verte,"  Uc. ;  but  we  are  not  quite  satiafled  that  the  chnge 
is  needed. 

g  Or  eali  it  winter,—]  The  old  copy  reads,  "At  eall  it,"  Ac 
For  the  emendation  we  are  indebted  to  Tyrwbitt. 
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But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought 
Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those. 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will. 
Though  you  do  anything,  he  thinks  no  ilL 

Lvm. 

That  god  forbid  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  shoudd  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  th'  acoount  of  hours  to  crave, 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 
O,  let  me  suffer,  being  at  vour  beck, 
Th'  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty  ; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check. 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list,  your  charter  is  so  strong, 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  *  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

LDL 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  now  are  our  brains  beguilM, 
Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burden  of  a  former  child  ! 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look, 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book. 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done !  ^ 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  wher  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
0,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise  ! 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  chsuiging  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight, 
And  Time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  pamllels  in  beauty's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow  : 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  1 

*  Do  what  ftm  viU,^]  So  Malone,  and  we  think  correctly, 
though  Mr.  Dyce  reads  with  the  old  copy, — 

" may  privilege  your  time 

To  what  you  will ;"  See. 

b  Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  1]  That  is,  we  sup- 
pose,—Since  thought  was  first  expressed  in  writing. 

e  —  gracious—]   BeauiifuL    So  in  "King  John,"  Act  III. 

g^,  4 

"  There  was  not  such  a yra«totM  creature  horn." 

d  ^steepy  night ;]  Chaucer,  "Canterbury  Tales,"  has  "eyen 
•lov,"  which  his  editors  Interpret,  "  eyes  deep. "  We  believe  in 
both  cases  the  word  is  a  synonym  for  bloek  or  dark. 
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Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken 
While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  pry. 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
O,  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I  whilst  thou  dost  wake  else 
where. 

From  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near, 

Lxn. 

-Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious^  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  mv  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed,, 
Beated  and  chapp'd  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read  ; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
*Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

LXHL 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  Time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erwom ; 

When  hours  have  drain'd  Ins  blood,  and  fill'd  his 

brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  mom 
Hath  travelled  on  to  age's  steepy  ^  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he 's  king 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring  ;    . 
For  suwi  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife, 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memorv 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them,  still  green. 

LXIV. 

Wiien  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age  ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-raz'd. 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore,* 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store ; 

•  When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 

Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore,  &c.] 

Compare  with  this  fine  passage  a  parallel  one  in  "Henry  IV.' 
Part  11.  Act  III.  Sc.  I,— 

"  O  God  I  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  iiself 
Into  the  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beaohy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  •, " 


SONNETS. 


When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state^ 

Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 

Buin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate,— 

That  Time  wiU  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless 

sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,^  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  Time  decays  ? 
O  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack ! 
Shall  Time's  best  jewel  from  Time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of*  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
0,  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That   in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine 
bright. 

LXVI. 

Tir*d  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, —  . 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 
And  purest  fiiith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authoritv, 
And  folly,  doctor-like,  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : — 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be 
gone, 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

Lxvn. 

Ah,  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  bv  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  ^  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beautv  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  1 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 

O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she 
had 

In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

*  Or  who  hit  tpoil  of  beauty—}  The  quarto  hiu  wrongly,  "his 
•poll  or  beauty,'^  &c. 

b  —  dead  seeing—]   We  would  read  with  Fanner,  "  —  dead 
ueming"  frc. 

o  Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away,  frc] 

Bee  note  (2),  p.  439,  Vol.  I.  on  the  passage,— 

**  So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 
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Lxvm. 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  outworn, 
When  beauty  liv^d  and  died  as  nowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  si^ns  of  £Etir  were  bom, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  hving  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away,^ 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head  ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament^  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another^s  green, 
Bobbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  store, 
To  show  false  Art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 

Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth 

view 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can 

mend; 
All  tongues,  the  voice  of  souls,  give  thee  that  due,' 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine*  outward  thus  with   outward   praise  is 

crown'd ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine 

own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
Bv  seeing  fEurther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then,  churls,  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes 

were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  aud  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  whv  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  e^ow. 
The  solve'  is  this, — ^that  thou  dost  ooou 


oommoQ 


grow. 


LXX 


That  tbou  urt  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy*  worth  the  greater,  beine  woo'd  of  time  ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 
And  thou  present*st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assaiFd,  or  victor  being  chaig'd ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 
To  tie  up  envy  evermore  enkrg'd : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask's  not  thy  show. 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shomldst 
owe. 

LZXI.  ' 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 

upon  supposed  Csimess,  often  known 

To  be  the  dowrv  of  a  second  head. 

The  scull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulehra." 

d  —  give  ihet  thai  due,—]  Bo  TyrwhitL  the  quarto  nadiai^ 
"— that««l." 

•  Thine  outteard^l  The  old  text  has»  *'  Tksk'  Gatwatd,"  fre. 

f  The  solve  U  thie,—}  A  conjecture  of  lialone.  The  fivto 
reading,  "The  solye,"  fro. 

g  Thy  «of  «*— ]  The  old  text  la,  "  Their  worth,*"  *c 


SONNETS. 


Give  warDing  to  the  world  tliat  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Kaj,  if  you  read  this  lino,  remember  not 
The  hand  tiiat  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
Oh,  if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 

Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

T.XXTT. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liVd  in  me  that  you  should  love, 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite ; 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  60  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

LXXnL 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruin'd*  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  see'st  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 

This  thou  perceiVst^  which  makes  thy  love  more 
strong. 

To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere 
long : 

LXXIV. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 
Mv  life  hath  in  tliis  line  some  interest, 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee : 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me  :  ^ 
So,  then,  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 


a  Bare  niin'd  eAoir«,— ]  So  the  edition  of  1640;  the  quarto 
reads,  "  Bare  m'wd  qaien,"  8k. 

b  Mff  tpirU  is  ihine,  the  better  part  of  me:}  See  note  (2), 
p.  521,  of  the  present  volome. 

e  —  In  a  noted  weed,—]  "  That  is,  in  a  dress  by  which  it  is 
always  knowH,  as  those  persons  are  who  alwajrs  wear  the  same 
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The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  sweeb-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  sti&e 

As  'twizt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found ; 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 

Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 

Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight. 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride. 
So  &r  firom  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  1  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compoimds  strange  ? 
Whv  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed,^ 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  ^  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
O,  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 
Aud  vou  and  love  are  stiU  mv  aigument ;   * 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 
Spending  again  what  is  idready  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  ana  old, 
So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

Lxxvn. 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear, 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste  ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,^  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  delivered  from  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

Lxzvm.  ■ 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  Muse, 

And  found  such  &ir  assistance  in  my  verse. 

As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use, 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 

Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing, 

And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly. 

Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing. 

And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 


n 


coIonrs."->STXSYSvs. 
^  —  almost  tell  my  name,—}  The  quarto  has,  "fel  my  name.' 
•  Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,—]  The  old  copy  has,  "—waste 

blacks."    From  this  line,  and  the  expression  a  few  lines  before^ 

"  vacant  leaves,"  &c.  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  Sonnet  was 

inscribed  in  a  book  with  Uank  leaves. 
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SONNETS. 


Tet  be  most  proud  of  that  whioh  I  compile, 
Whose  influence  ia  thme,  and  bom  of  thee : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be  ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance, 

LXXIX. 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  Muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write. 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name,* 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  £ime  ! 
But  since  your  worth,  wide  as  the  ocean  is. 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear,  • 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat. 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride  ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  t«dl  building  and  of  goodly  pride  : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this, — my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make, 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ; 
From  heuce  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men^s  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  De  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live,^— such  virtue  hath  my  pen, — 
Where  breath    most   breathes, — even    in    the 
mouths  of  men. 

LXXXII. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  Muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  overlook 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 

»  Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, — ]  Thii  ''better 
•pirit"  some  editors  have  thought  was  Spenser;  others  have 
conjectured  Daniel  or  Drayton  was  meant,  but  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  has  yet  been  discovered  to  individualize  the  allusion. 

b  —modern—]  Trite,  ordinary.  So,  In  "As  You  Like  It," 
Act  II.  8c.  7,— 

"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances;" 
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Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  ti'ue-plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  tneir  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood, — in  thee  it  ia  abused. 

Lxxxin. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set ; 
I  found,  or  thought  I  foimd,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modem  ^  quiU  doth  come  too  short, 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb  ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty,  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise, — ^that  you  alone  are  you  7 
In  whose  conflne  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew  ? 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell, 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear, 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise,"  which  makes  your  praisa 
worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  Muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
wWe  comments  of  yom"  praise,  richly  compiTd, 
Reserve  ^  their  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thought^  whilst  others  write  good 

words. 
And,  like  unlettered  clerk,  still  cry  "Amen  " 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affordfi. 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  "Tis  so,  'tis  true," 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  bis  rank 
before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

That  is,  wise  aayingB  and  eommon-plaee  examplef. 

c  Being  fond  ou  j»rawe,— ]  "On"  here,  as  was  comaoo.  is 
printed  for  of. 

d  Reserve  thHr  ekaracUr--'}  "Reserve"  for  preserve,  aa  te 
fionnet  xxzxx.~ 
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Reserv*  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme.* 


SONNKTR 


L2XXVL 

Was  it  the  proud  foil  sail  *  of  his  great  verso, 
Bound  for  tne  prize  of  all«too-precious  you, 
That  did  m^  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inhearse) 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  ? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  piteh,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished.*^ 
fie,  nor  that  affiible-familiar  ghost 
Which  nightlv  gulls  him  with  intelligence, 
Ab  victors,  of  mv  silence  cannot  boast ; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 
But  when  your  countenance  fil'd "  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LZZXVII. 

Farewell  1  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing  ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav*st,  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing, 
Or  me  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking  ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growings 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking  no  such  matter. 

Lxxxvin. 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  Ught, 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Scorn, 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight, 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  fikulta  oonceaVd,  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  theCr 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXZIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  ; 
Speak  of  my  lameness^  and  I  straight  will  halt,** 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,^  and  look  strange  ; 

m  _  proud  full  Mil—']  Bee  note  •,  p.  70,  Vol.  II. 

^  —  astODifhed.]  See  note  b,  p.  755,  of  the  present  volume. 

e  —  fil'd  up  his  tine, — '\  So  in  Jonson's  commendatory  Tertei  on 
Shakeifpeare,  prefixed  to  the  first  folio,— 

*'  In  his  well-tomed  and  irue-flUd  lines." 

d  Speak  of  mj  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt,—]    See  note 
9,  p.  7fiS,  of  the  present  volume. 

•  /  will  aequaintane*  strangle, — ]  1  will  tmother  or  sl^/le  fami- 
liarity.   Bo  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  II.  8c.  6,  "—you 


I  Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell, 
Lest  I,  too  much  profane,  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate. 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost 
hate. 

xc. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  afteivloss : 
Ah,  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this 

sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward '  of  a  conquered  woe  \ 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last, 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of   woe,  which  now  seem 
woe, 

Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 

XCL 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fimgled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their 

horse ;' 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest : 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure ; 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Eicher  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments*  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be  ; 
And,  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  ms^e* 

xcir. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away^ 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stayi 
For  it  depends  upon  that  k)ve  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs^ 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend : 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
Oj  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
l&ppy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die  ! 
But  what 's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot  7-^ 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

shall  find,  the  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  MendshJp  together 
will  be  the  very  ttrangler  of  their  amitv." 

f  Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer d  woe  I]  Aeanfiard  is  lite- 
rally, rearguard.  Shakespeare  uses  the  word  again  in  "Henrj 
VI. "  Part  I.  Act  III.  Be.  3,— 

**  Now  in  the  rearward  comes  the  duke  and  his—  " 

And,  in  '« Henry  IV."  Part  II.  Act  III.  8c.  2,  "  —  he  came  ever 
in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion,"  &c. 
ff  —  horse ;]  That  is,  hortee. 
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zoni. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd-new ; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 
Therefore  i^  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange  f 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whatever  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be. 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness 
teU. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

xciv. 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet, 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  bv  their  deeds ; 

Lilies  that  fester  smeU  far  worse  than  weeds.^ 

xcv. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name !  ^ 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  .thou  thy  sins  enclose  ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill-report. 
jO,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee,* 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair,  that  eyes  can  see  ! 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege  ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-us'd  doth  lose  his  edge. 

ft  In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 

Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns,  ftc] 

The  "gracious  Duncan"  asserts  the  contrary,— 

"There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face." 

Macbeth^  Act  I.  Sc.  4. 

b  Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds.]  This  line  is 
found  also  in  the  play  of  "  King  Edward  III."  1596.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  proverbial  saying. 

e  Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  1]  So  in  "  King 
John,"  Act  v.  Sc.  2,— 

"  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  ipot  of  this  enforced  cause.) " 

d  O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got 

Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee,—] 

Compare,  "  The  Tempest,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2,— 

"  There 's  nothing  III  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't" 

•  —more  and  less:]  Great  an<lmi«(/.  Af  in  "Henry  IV." 
Part  I.  Act  IV.  Sc.  S,— 
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XCVI. 

Some  say,  thy  fistult  is  youth,  some,  wantonness ; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  leas :  * 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed. 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 
How  many  gazers  miehtst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  womdst  use  the  strength  of  aQ  thy  state  ! 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sor^ 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report' 

XCVIL 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen ! 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere ! 
And  yet  this  time  removed'  was  summer*s  time  ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime,'' 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease  : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans  and  unfathered  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winters  near. 

xcvni. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  ^  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 

Had  put  a  spirit  of  vouth  in  eveiything. 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh*d  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Tet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue^ 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  t^ 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they 

grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  vou, — ^you  pattern  of  ^  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 

"  The  more  ai^  Uu  came  in  with  cap  and  knee.* 

f  But  do  not  so ;  I  lore  thee  in  such  soitf 

As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report.] 

Sonnet  xxxti.  concludes  with  the  same  couplet. 

g  —  thU  Hmetemoy'd—]  This  time  when  1  was  remaie,  or  s^pari 
from  thee. 

^  The  teeming  autumn,  hip  vttt  rich  {Beremse, 

Bearing  tht  wanton  burden  of  the  piime,— ] 

"  Increase"  is  produce;  and  the  "prime  "  maaos  the  spring.  Ceofe- 
pare,  "  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

"  The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  ehilding  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries;  and  the  *mased  world, 
By  their  increeue,  now  knows  not  which  is  whieh." 

i  When  proud'piedwiprtf,  dreu'd  in  all  his  IHos,— ]  Piedtamaa 
manv-cohured.  The  line  recalls  a  charming  passage  in  **  Rmmo 
and  Juliet,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2,— 

"  Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  roung  men  ftd, 
When  weU-apparelCd  April  on  Um  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads.'* 


SONNETS. 


The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : — 

Sweet  thie^  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  1    The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy'd. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand,^  ' 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfidly  on  thorns  did  staiid, 
One^  blushing  sliame,  another  white  despair ; 
A  third,  nor  i^  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  both. 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath  ;  ' 
But^  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stoFn  from  thee. 

c. 

Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  fOrgett'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  Uiou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power^  to  lend  base  subjects  light  ? 
Beturn,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sins  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem 
And  gives  thv  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Bise,  reaty^  Muse,  my  Jove's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  *  to  decay, 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 

Give  my  love  fame  fiEuster  than  Time  wastes  life ; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

0,  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  1 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 
So  dost  tiiou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
'<  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fix'd  ; 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay  ; 
But  best  is  oest,  if  never  intermiz'd  1 " — 
Becaxiae  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 
Excuse  not  dlence  so  ;  for 'flies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb, 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 


*  The  UI9 1  eondtmned  for  thy  liand,— ]  That  ii,  for  tUaUng 
the  whtUtu  of  thj  hand. 

b  One  hhuking  ahatu^  ftc]  The  quarto  resdi,  eyidentlj  bj 
nlitake.  "  Our  bhuhlng,"  frc 

o  RUe,  lesty  Jftw«,— j  "Resty"  here  meaoB  idle,  torpid,  fro. 
So  In  "  Cymbellne,"  Act  III.  8c.  «,— 

" wearineis 

Can  fnoie  upon  the  flint,  when  reetjf  sloth 


n 


Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 

ThOQ|^  some  have  thought  that,  in  the  latter  example,  '<  resty" 
signifies  uneaep,  r«$tive, 

d  —  a  satire—]   A  eatiriei.    So  In  Ben  Jonion's  Masque  called 
"  Time  Vindicated,"  frc— 

"  J^ame.  Who's  this? 

Bare.  'Tis  Chronomastlx,  the  brave  satyr. 

Ifoee,  The  gentleman-like  satyr,  cares  for  nobody." 

•        That  loTe  is  merchandla'd  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongne  doth  publish  eyeKywhcie.] 

Compare,  **  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  III  8c.  1,— 

*'  — — >  my  beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needa  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 


Then  do  thy  office.  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  hun  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 

en. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd^  though  more  weak  in 

seeming ; 
I  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear ; 
That  love  is  merchandiz'd  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere.* 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
Am  Philomel  in  summer's  front '  doth  sing, 
And  stops  her'  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  moumfiil  hymns  did  hush  the 

night. 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight.^ 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue, 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

CIIL 

AJack,  what  poverty  my  Muse  brings  forth. 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside ! 
O,  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  f ' 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  your  verse  can 
sit. 

Your  own  glass  shows  you  when  you  look  in  it. 

crv. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  ey'd, 
Such  seems  vour  beautv  stiU.    Three  winters'  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride, 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  tum'd 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen, 
Three  April  perfimies  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh^  which  yet  are  green. 


Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues." 

*  —  ewmmer'e  flront— ]  Summer's  heginnifM.  So,  in  the  **  Win- 
ter's Tale,"  Act  IV.  Sc.  3,— 

"—-— no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front." 

B  —  her  jrfpc~]  The  old  copy  has,  '*  hie  pipe; "  but  see  In  the 
subsequent  lines,  "—Aer  mournful  hymns,"  and  "Therefbrelika 
ker,»  ie. 

h  But  that  wUd  music  burdens  every  bough,  frc]  80,  in  tho 
* '  Meichant  of  Venice,"  Act  V.  Sc.  1  ,-> 

"  The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren." 

*  striving  to  mend, 

To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well!] 

As  in  <'  King  Lear,"  Act  I.  Sc.  4,— 

**  StriTlng  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well." 
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Ah,  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial-hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd  !* 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred, — 
Ere  you  were  born  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

cv. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  idl  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument,— 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words  ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone, 
Which  three  till  now  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

cvi. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights. 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best. 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eve,  of  brow,»» 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And,  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill '  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behola  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

cvii. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come. 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur*d, 
And  the  sad  augprs  mock  their  own  presage  ; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  tne  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  to  me  subscribes,* 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I  '11  live  in  this  poor  rhvme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  trioes : 

•  ^  " like  a  dial-hand, 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd  I] 

Su  in  Sonnet  lxxvii. — 

'<  Thou  by  thy  dial's  ghady  stealth  mayst  ktioi* 

Time's  UiievUh  progress  to  etemlly." 
-    b  Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow,—] 

80 in  "Twelfth  Night,"  Act  I.  So.  5,— 

"  Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blaxon.'^ 

0 skill  enough—]    An  emendation  due  to  Tyrwhitt,  the  old 

copy  having,  *•  ttiU  enough." 
d  —  and  Death  to  me  subscribes,—}   That  is,  succumbs.    S^  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  IV.  8c.  6,— 

"  For  Hector,  in  his  bla^e  of  wnth,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects." 
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And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

cvni. 

What 's  in  the  brain,  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit  f 
What  *s  new  to  speak,  what  now  *  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy  ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  sav  o*er  the  very  same  ; 
Counting  no  old  thmg  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine^ 
Even  as  when  first  I  halloVd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fr-esh  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age, 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it 
dead. 

CIX. 

0,  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify ! 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  1  have  rang'd. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ;  ' 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd,— 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  natiu^  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd, 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good  ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  luiiverse  1  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose  ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

ex. 

Alas,  'i  is  true  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  '  to  the  view, 

Qor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 

dear. 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 
Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 
And  worse  essays  prov  d  thee  my  best  of  lovd 
Now  all  is  done,  have  ^  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most-most  loving  breast. 


•  What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, — ]  So  IfaloiWi  lad 
perhaps  rightly  though  some  editors  still  follow  tlfee  qnarto  ia 
reading,  **  —  what  now  to  register.* 

f  That  ii  my  home  of  love :  if  I  haTe  raag'd. 

Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again;] 

Compare,  '*  A  Midsummer  Kight's  Dream/'  Act  III.  Sc  X,— 

"  My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest-wise  sojoorn'd ; 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  retnrn'd." 

g  And  made  myself  a  motley — J  As  a  motieif  dreas  was  the  nfoaf 
garb  of  a  Jester,  motley  became  in  time  the  synonym  for  a/ooJ. 

h  Now  all  is  done,  have  what  shalt  kave  no  end:]  MaJooA, 
adopting  a  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt,  prints,  **  — gave  whai  shall 
have  no  end,"  to  the  manifiest  improvement  of  the  sense;  tat 
as  the  old  reading  is  intelligible,  we  are  hardly  wamated  ia 
making  any  change. 


SONNETS. 


O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  •  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  hke  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eisel,^  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  thmk. 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  th*  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 
That  my  steel' d  sense'  or  changes  right  or  wrong." 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense' 
To  critic  ^  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense : — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  *  dead. 

GXIIL 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind  ; 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,'  and  is  partly  blind. 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch : ' 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favour  or  deformed'st  creature, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  fea- 
ture : 


•  —  A>  yoH  with  Fortune  chide,—]  The  quarto  corruptly  rcadt, 
"  fptfA/*  for  "  with/'  To  chide  with  is  to  quarrel  with.  So,  in 
*•  Cymbeline,"  Act  V.  Sc.  4,— 

"  With  Mars  foil  out*  nHtk  Juno  chide,"  be. 
Again,  in  "  Othello,**  Act  IV.  Sc.  8,— 

*'  The  husinegs  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you." 

b  —  eisel,']  ^'Eisel**  is  vinegar,  which,  as  Malone  remarks, 
was  esteemed  Tery  efficacious  in  preventing  the  communication  of 
infectious  distempers. 

0  None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  aUre, 

That  my  steel'd  sense'  or  changes  light  or  wrong.] 

Steevens  explains  this,—"  You  are  the  only  person  who  has  power 
to  change  my  stubborn  resolution,  either  to  what  is  right,  or  to 
what  is  wrong." 
d  —  critic—]  Cynic. 

•  --  ntethinka  are  dead.]  In  the  old  copy,  "  Methinks  y*are 
dead." 

f  Doth  part  his  function,—]  Performs  part  of  his  office. 

g  —  which  it  doth  latch  ;]  To  latch  is  to  seize,  or  catch.  The 
quarto  in  error  reads,  "  doth  laek.*' 

h  My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue.]  "  I  once  sus- 
pected that  Shakespeare  wrote,— 


Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 

My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  imtrue.^ 

cxiv. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crowned  with 

you, 
Dnnk  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ? 
Or  whether  shall  I  say,  mine  eve  saith  true, 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchemy, 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble. 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
O,  'tis  the  flrst ;  't  is  flattei^  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
liiine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'd,  't  is  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie ; 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer : 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  fiill  flame  should  afterwards  bum  clearer. 
But  reckoning  Time,  whose  million'd  accidents 
Creep  in  twixt  vt>ws,  and  change  decrees  of  kipgs. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering 

things ; 
Alas,  why,  fearing  of  Time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  "Now  I  love  you  best," 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so. 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  1 

CXYI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds,^ 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 
O,  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 
That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ;  ^ 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 
taken. 


Or,- 


'  My  most  true  mind  thus  makes  mine  eye  untrue.' 


'  Thjf  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue.' 

But  the  teict  is  undoubtedly  right.  The  word  untrue  is  used  as  a 
substantive.  "  The  sincerity  of  my  affection  is  the  cause  of  my 
untruth,"  i.e.  of  my  not  seeing  objects  truly,  such  as  they  appear 
to  th6  rest  of  mankind.    So  in  "  Meaauze  for  Measure,"-— 

*  Say  what  you  can,  my  false  outweighs  your  true.*  *' 

Malove. 
1  Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  It  alteration  finds,—] 

Compare,  "  King  Lear,'*  Act  I.  Sc.  1, — 

*'  Love*t  not  love 
When  it  is  mingled  with  regards,  that  stand 
Aloof  from  th'  entire  point." 

^  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ;] 

So  in  "  Coriolanus,"  Act  V.  Sc.  3,^ 

" and  stick  i'  the  wars 

Like  a  great  ten-mark,  standing  every  jUaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  I  " 
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Love's  not  Time's  fool,*  though  rosy  lips  and 
cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks^ 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
I  never  writ^  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 

cxvn. 

Accuse  me  thus  :-^that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your 

sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate; 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown,^ 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate  ; 
Since  my  appeal  says  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constMicy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

cxviu. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager  °  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen, 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er- cloying  sweetness^ 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding ; 
And,  sick  of  welfso^,  foimd  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseajs'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assur'd, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthfiil  state. 
Which,  rank  *  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cur'd. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

OXTX. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Siren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecs  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applving  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never  ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 

fitted," 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 


»  Loye'g  notTime'ifool,— ]  So,  in  "Henry IV."  Parti.  ActV. 
Sc.  4,— 

*'  But  thonght's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  Time's  fool." 

Bee  note  ad  I.  p.  559,  Vol.  I. 

b  Bring  m«  within  iht  level  of  your  frown,'-']  The  "level** 
meant  the  range ;  thus,  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  Act  II.  8c.  8,— 


" for  the  harlot  Ung 

Is  quite  heyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  hlank 
And  Uvel  of  my  brain." 

e  —  eager— 1  "  Eager,"  Fr.  aigre,  is  iartf  tour,  poignant.    So, 
in  "Hsjodet,"  Act  I.  Sc.  5,— 

" it  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk." 

d  —  rank  of  goodnett,—']  That  is,  Jiush  or  brimful  of  good- 
ness.   So,  in  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2,— 
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O,  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true 

That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  bettei  | 

And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  buOt  anew. 

Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 

So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content, 

And  gain  by  ill '  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 

GXX. 

That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yoiu^,  you  've  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tvrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  now  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 
0,  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remembet'd' 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits. 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me  then,  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

cxxi. 

T  is  better  to  be  vile  than  vile-esteem'd. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  bv  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing : 
For  why  should  others'  false-adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  f  ^ 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spiee, 
Which  m  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  tliink 

good? 
No. — I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselveB  be 

bevel ;  i 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be 

shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, — 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXEI. 

Thv  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  laHting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  -. 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  ra/d  obUvion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 


« their  thick  bxeathi^ 

Rank  of  gross  diet." 

•  How  have  mine  eget  out  of  their  tph^et  been  fitted,H 
"Fitted"  here  means  started,  aa  hy  paroxysma.  Compaicv 
"  Hamlet,"  Act  I.  Sc.  5,— 

"  Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  start,  eUurifrem  liMr  sjpUrw/* 

and  also,  "  Pericles,"  Act  II.  Sc.  1,— 

"  If  it  be  a  Aajjtts  you,  scratch  out  of  the  falmrtar,"  Sc 

f  And  gain  by  ill—]  Old  copy,  "  by  iUt,*' 
g  —  remember'd— ]  Reminded,    So  in  "  Rkhod  in."  Act  H. 
Sc.  4,— 

«< if  I  had  been  remembered,''  Sc 

h  Give  salutation  to  my  sportiTe  blood  7]  See  nott  ^  p.  Mf^ 
Vol.  II. 
i  —  beyel;]  Crooked. 
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I^t  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold,^ 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score  ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee, 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

cxxm. 

No,  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change ! 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dre^ings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief^  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 
And  rather  mi^e  them  bom  to  our  desire 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 
Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 
This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 
I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 

cxxrv. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  Fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd, 
As  subject  to  Time's  love  or  to  Time's  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers 

gathered. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 
Whereto  th'  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hours. 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  drowns  with 
showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time, 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liVd  for 
crime. 

cxxv. 

Were  't  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honounng, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 
Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent, 
For  compound  sweet  forgoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 
No  ; — ^let  me  bo  obseqmous  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free, 

i^  That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold,—]  "  Thai  poor 
retention  is  the  table-book  given  to  him  by  his  friend,  incapable 
of  retaining,  or  rather  of  coniainingf  so  much  as  the  tablet  of  the 
ftra<ii." — Malohs. 

b  O  thou,  my  lovely  boy, — ]  "  This  sonnet  differs  fi-om  all  the 
others  in  the  present  collection,  not  being  vrritten  in  alternate 
rhymes." — Malovb. 

•  —quietus—]  Dieekargetae^ittance,releaee.  Bo  in  Webster's 
"  Duchess  of  Malfl,"  Act  III.  Be.  2,— 

'*  You  had  the  trick  in  audit-time  to  be  sick, 
Till  I  had  sign'd  your  quietue." 

d  In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair,—]  This  and  all  the 
remaining  Bonnets  are  addressed  to  a  woman. 

•  Therefore  my  mieireee'  eyes  are  rapen  black, 
Her  eyes  so  tuUed;} 


Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knows  no  art^ 

But  mutual  render,  onlv  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer  !  a  true  soul 
When  most   impeach'd  stands  least   in  thy 
controL 

cxxn. 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,*  who- in  tl^  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  ficlde  glass,  his  sickle-hour  ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st ; 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack, 
As   thou   goest   onwards,   still   will  pluck   theo 

back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minuted  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ! 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep,  her  treasure  : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd,  answer'd  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  ^  is  to  render  thee. 

cxxvn. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair,^ 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame : 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrow'd  &ce, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower. 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes*  are  raven  blaok. 
Her  eyes  so  suited  ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such  who,  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says  beauty  should  look  so. 

OZXYIIX. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st, 

Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 

With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 

The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 

Do  I  envir  those  jacks,'  that  nimble  leap 

To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 

Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest 

reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand ! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy'  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

Here  yre  suspect  the  repetition  of  "  eyes  **  to  have  been  a  slip  of 
the  compositor,  and  that  the  poet  wrote, — 


«« . 


or,— 


my  mistress'  brove  are  raven  black,"  fro. 


" my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 

Her  browt  so  suited,"  ftc. 

Compare,  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Act  IV.  Be.  «,— . 

"  O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brow  be  deck'd, 
It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair. 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 
And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair." 

t  —  ihoee  jacks,—]  The  keys  of  a  apinnet  or  vinrinal  were 
termed  "jacks." 

8  —  thy  finger*—}  In  this,  at  in  the  last  line,  the  old  copy 
misprints  iheir  for  "  thy." 
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CZXIX. 

Th*  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Ls  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame* 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoyed  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted  ;  and  no  sooner  had, 
Past  reason  halid,  as  a  swallowed  bait, 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad  : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so  ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme  ; 
A  bliss  in  proo^— and  prov'd,  a  *  very  woe ; 
Before,  a  joy  propos'd  ;  behind,  a  dream. 

All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows 
well 

To  shun   the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this 
hell. 

cxxx. 

My  mistress*  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun  j 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wiros  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses,  damask'd  red  and  white, 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks  ; 
And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 
I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 
That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  soimd ; 
I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 
My   mistress,  when   she  walks,   treads  on  the 
ground: 
And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 
As  any  she  belied  with  fjBdse  compare  ! 

cxxxi. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art. 

As  those   whose    beauties   proudly  make    them 

cruel ; 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear-doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy   face    hath   not   the   power   to  make  love 

groan: 
To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  &lse  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,   as    I    think,   pro- 
ceeds. 

cxxxn. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pityhig  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  ^  me  with  disdain, 

a and  prov'd,  a  verj/  voe ;]   An   ingenious  amendment  by 

Malone ;  the  quarto  reading,— 

«• and  proud  and  very  "woe." 

b         Thine  eyei  I  /o««,  and  they,  at  pitfing  me. 

Knowing  thff  heart  torments  me  with  disdain. 
Have  put  on  black,  &c.] 
In   the  quarto   we   have,—**  torment  me,"  ftc.   which   many 
modem  editors  have  adopted,  although  the  self-evident  correction 
was  made  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
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Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be^ 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 

And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 

Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 

Nor  that  fuU  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  &oe  : 

0,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning   doth   ihe# 

grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 
Then  will  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black, 
And  aU  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack« 

CXXXIIL 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that   deep  wound  it  gives   my  friend  and 

me! 
Is  *t  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone, 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  T 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrosa'd : 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken  ; 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart 

bail; 
Who  e'er  keeps  ^  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard  ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 

And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

cxxxiv. 

So,  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will. 
Myself  I  'U  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  learn'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute'  of  thy  beautv  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  putt'st  K)rth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake  ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  mv  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have   I  lost;   tnou  hast  both  him  and 
me: 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  WillJ' 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  Will  in  ovei^plua  ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  stil]. 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 
Nfot  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  f 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious, 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  1 

e  Who«^er  keeps  nu,  let  my  heart  bekie  guard;]  To  Hip,  ifBi 
to  auard,  defend. 

a  The  statute  of  thy  beauty—}  **  Statute  has  bci*  its  legal 
signification,  that  of  a  security  or  obligation  Car  xaonty.*— 
Maloms. 

•  —  thou  hast  thy  ITtl/,— ]  The  play  upon  the  name  of  •*  Wm  " 
in  this  and  the  two  next  Sonnets  obriously  points  to  the  poet's 
own  Christian  name ;  but  it  perhaps  indicates  also  tha  prsmnea 
of  **  the  only  begetter  of  these  Sonnets,*'  **  Mr.  W.  R." 
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The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And,  in  abundance,  addeth  to  his  store  ; 
So  thou,  bein^  rich  in  Willj  add  to  thy  JTi/l 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  Vill  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will, 

cxxxvi. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  JFill, 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  &r  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
Wtil  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one, 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none  :  ^ 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  imtold, 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And   then  thou   lov'st   me, — for   my  name  is 
Will. 

CXXXVII. 

Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine 

eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
Jf  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common 

place  ?^ 
Or  mine  eyes,  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  &ce  ? 

In  things   right-true  my  heart  and  eyes  have 

err'd. 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  trans- 
ferred. 

oxxxvnL 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth  ° 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue  : 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
3ut  wherefoi'e  says  she  not  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told  : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her  and^he  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 

*  In  things  of  great  receipt  witb  ease  we  prove 

Among  a  number  one  Is  reckon'd  none :] 

Compare,  *'  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  I.  Sc.  2, — 

**  Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one,  ' 

May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none." 

^        Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot, 

Which  m,  heart  ktwics  he  toUe  world's  common  place  f] 


CXXXIX. 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 

That  thy  imkindness  lavs  upon  my  heart ; 

Wound  me  not  with  thine   eye,  but  with  thy 

tongue; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  lov*st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight. 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside : 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy 

might 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah,  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies  ! 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries  : 
Yet  do  not  so  ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  vet,  love,  to  tell  me  so  ;— 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No    news    but    health   from    their    physicians 

know  ; — 
For,  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  m^  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied, 
Bear  thine  eyes   straight,  though  thy  proud 
heart  go  wide. 

CXLI. 

In  faith,  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes. 

For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise. 

Who,  in  despite  of  view,  is  pleas'd  to  dote ; 

Nor    are    mine    ears   with   thy   tongue's   tune 

delighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits  ^  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  fooUsh  heart  from  serving  thee. 
Who  leaves  imsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain, 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

cxui. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving : 
0,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 

•♦  Severaity  or  several  lands,"  Mr.  Hunter  tells  ui,  "  are  portions 
of  common  assigned  for  a  term  to  a  particular  proprietor,  the 
other  commoners  waiving  for  the  time  their  right  of  common 
over  them. " 

0  When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth—]  This 
Sonnet  with  some  variations  appears  to  have  been  first  printed  in 
"  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  1599. 

<i  But  my  five  wits—]  The  five  wits  were  common  wit, 
imagination,  fantasy,  estimation,  and  memory. 
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Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments,* 
And  seal'd  folse  bonds  of  love  as  oft  as  .mine  ;^ 
Bobb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thv  heart,  that,  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide. 
By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied ! 

CXLHI. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away. 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay  ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace. 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother^s  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  stilL 

CXLIV. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair,® 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  ^  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  colour*d  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side,* 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  flend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell : 
Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt^ 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make 
Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  "  I  hate," 
To  me  that  languished  for  her  sake ; 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle,  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet ; 
"  I  hate,"  she  alter'd  with  an  end, 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 


a  —  their  icarlet  ornaments,—]  So  in  "King  Edward  II T." 

1590,— 

"  —  when  she  grew  pale, 
His  cheeks  put  on  their  »carM  ornaments.'* 

b  And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  at  oft  as  mine;}   Compare, 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  II.  Sc.  6,— 

"  O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  1 " 

c  Two  loTes  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair,—]  This  Sonnet  was 
printed  "  with  a  difference"  in  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  1599. 
d  —  suggest  me~-]  ^*^*  ™^* 
e  —from  my  side,~]  The  qnaito  has,  "  from  my  sight,'  **  the 
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Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend. 

From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away  ; 
^  I  hate,"  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  saVd  my  life,  saying — "  not  you," 

CXLVI. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  these  rebel  jwwers  that  thee  array,' 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer  dearth. 
Fainting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fiEuling  mansion  spend  f 
Shall  worms,  inhentors  of  this  excess, 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end  7 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  lo8s, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more  : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And  Death  once  dead,  there 's  no  more  dying 
then. 

cxLvn. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease  ; 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

Th'  uncertain-sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 

Hath  left  me,  and  I,  desperate  now,  approve 

Desire  ih  death,  which  pnysic  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 

And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest ; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are^ 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fedr,  and  thought  thee 
bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIII. 

0  me,  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  ^  falsely  what  they  see  aright ! 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  te  say  it  is  not  sof 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no ;  >> 
How  can  it  ?    0,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watehing  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  dears. 
O,  cunning  love !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind. 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  iaulto  should  find. 


genuine  word,  however,  is  found  in  "  The  Passionate  Pilgiim.** 

f        Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 

Fool'd  by  these  rebel  powers  that  thee  amy,^] 

In  the  old  copy  the  transcriber  or  compositor  has  mistakealy 
repeated  the  last  three  words  of  the  preoedioglixie,  and  girea  aa^-» 

*'  My  sinful  earth  these  rebel]  powres  that  thee  anmy.* 

The  emendation,  **  FooVd  by,"  ia  Malone's. 

g  —  censures — ]  Estimates^  measures, 

h  Lore's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's:  no;]  We  beBerv 
with  Mr.  W.  N.  Leltsom,  that  a  quibble  was  intended,  and  that  tke 
poet  wrote, — 

"  Love's  eye  [I  ■■  ay]  Lb  not  so  tne  as  all  men's  row** 


SONlifETS. 


CXXJX. 

Canst  thou,  O  cmel !  say  I  lore  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ?  * 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay  if  thou  loVrst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Bevenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 

But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ; 

Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

GL. 

0,  from   what   power  hast  thou  this  powerful 

might, 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the 

day?^ 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill,^ 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That,  in  mv  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love   thee 

more, 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state  : 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Vet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  bom  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,^^  urge  not  my  amiss. 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove  : 
For  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason  ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  oody  that  he  may 
Tnumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason  ; 
But,  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
Ab  his  triumphant  prize.    Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be, 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her  "  love"  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  &11. 


Com- 


*  —  with  ihee  partake?]  That  Is,  take  part, 
b  And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  tj 
pare,  **  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  Act  III.  Sc.  5,— 

"  111  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye/' 

«  Whence  hast  thoa  this  becoming  of  things  ill,—]  Whence 
hast  thou  this  power  of  adorning  or  tetting  off^  &e. 

d  Then,  gentle  ch^BXxjfl  *' Cheater  "'here  signifies  eseheator, 
an  official  who  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  common 


CLIL 

la  loving  thee  thou  knoVst  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swear- 
ing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bemng. 
But  whv  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  ?    I  am  perjured  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kind- 
ness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy ; 
And,  to  enhghten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see  ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair, — more  perjur'd  I,* 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  he  ! 

CLni. 

• 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep  : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 
Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  Love 
A  dateless-lively  heat,  still  to  endure, 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  jet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress*  eye  Love's  brand  new-fir'd. 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
I,  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distempered  guest, 
But  found  no  cure  :  the  batn  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire, — ^my  mistress*  eyes.' 

CLIV. 

The  little  Love-god,  lying  once  asleep, 
L.iid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow*d  chaste  life  to 

keep 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd ; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarmed. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  Love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove. 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love." 


people  in  Shakespeare's  day  much  the  same  as  they  now  look  upon 
an  informer.    Bee  note  b,  p.  646,  Vol.  I. 

e  —  more  peijur'd  I»~]  The  quarto  by  a  palpable  mistake 
prints, — *'  More  periurde  eye,"  &c. 
'  —  my  mistreat^  eye».]  The  old  copy  has,  —'V  my  mistres  ege." 
s  —  water  cools  not  lore.]  On  these  two  last  Sonnets  Malone 
observes  that  "  They  seem  to  have  been  early  essays  of  the  poet, 
who  perhaps  had  not  determined  which  he  should  prefer.  He 
hardly  could  have  intended  to  send  them  both  into  the  world." 
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A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT.- 


Fbou  off  a  hill  whoae  concave  womb  re-wordsd 
A  plaintful  stor;  from  a  siat«ring'>  vale, 
My  epints  to  atteud  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  kid  to  list  the  aad-tun'd  tale  : 
Ere  long  eepied  a  fickle  maid  fiill  pale, 
Teariug  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  world"  with  aorrowB  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw. 
Which  fortified  liei'  viaage  from  the  aun. 
Whereon  tlie  thought   might  think  acmetime  it 

The  carciiaa  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done : 
Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 
Nor  youth  all  quit ;    but,  spite  of  heaven's,  fell 

rage, 
Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin.''  to  her  eyoe, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters,* 
Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  spa&on'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears. 
And  ofteii  reading  what  contents  it  bears  ; 
As  often  shrieking  uudistiuguish'd  woe, 
lo  clamuurs  of  all  size',  both  high  and  low. 


jwiiilM,  the  Dpanlni!  bting  uncommonly  pitlui 
iltlinK,  bj  Ihe  riv«  lile;    Bhikipeue  nc 


"King  Lttj.-  Art  111. 


Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  rids, 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  apherwi  intend  ; 
Sometime  diverted  their  poor  ball^  are  tied 
To  th'  orbed  earth  ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on  ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and,  nowhere  fix'd, 
The  mina  and  sight  distractedly  commii'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pnde ; 
For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sneav'd  bat. 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside  ; 
Some  iu  her  threadeu  liUet  still  did  bide. 
And,  true   to   honda^,   would   not    break    from 

thence. 
Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund '  she  drew 
Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  •  jet. 
Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 
Upon  whose  weeping  morgent  she  was  set ; 
Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 
Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 
Where  want  cries  some,"  but  where  excess  begi 
aU. 


•■  StiiTU  In  hit  mti  wrU ' 

Th>  lo-and-ftn-contllRliig 

-  n>|ikin— ]    Rtnitmktif. 


,— ]    Famtifal  fgtft. 
Th(t  K  u  til.  Djot  aaneaj  urteiH  h. 


A  LOVBE'S  COMPLAINT. 


Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one, 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,   tore,  and  gave  the 

flood ; 
CracVd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sacuy  penned  in  blood, 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy.* 

These  often  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 
And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  gan  ^  to  tear ; 
Cried, ''  0  false  blood,  thou  register  of  lies, 
What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear  ! 
Ink  woula  have  seem'd  more  black  and  damned 

here  !" 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 
Big  discontent  so  breiuking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh, — 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  rufOle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  thev  flew, — 

Towards  this  afBicted  fiemcgr  fastly  drew  ; 

And,  privileg'd  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat,*' 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side  ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  tlutt  from  him  there  may  he  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasv^  assuage, 
'T  is  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age. 

*'  Father,"  she  says,  "  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour. 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  1  am  old  ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

"  But,  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 

A  youbhftd  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 

Of*  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended. 

That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 

Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place  ; ' 

And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide. 

She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

"  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 


»  With  sleided  Hlk  feat  and  affectedly 

Enswcitk'dt  a%d  94uWd  to  ewunu  seerecff.} 

"Sleided  silk"  it  untwisted  silk;  what  we  now  tena  Jh*  silk. 
**  Feat "  means  cleverly ^  nicelf.  *'  To  be  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  this  description,  let  the  reader  consult  the  *  Royal 
Letters,'  &c.  In  the  British  Museum,  where  he  will  find  that 
anciently  the  ends  of  a  narrow  ribbon  were  placed  und^r  the  sealt 
of  letters,  to  connect  them  more  closely." — Stxbvskb. 

b  —  and  oflen  gan  to  tear;]    A  conjectural  reading  of  Malone, 
the  old  copy  having,— 

" uid  often  gave  to  teare,"  &c. 

—  hie  gnUned  bat, — ]    His  rough  tiafft  or  club. 

—  ecstasy — ]    Distraction* 
Of  one— J    The  quarto  reads,  "  O  one,"  ftc. 
— .■  her  place ;  ]    Her  «eat,  her  mansion. 

—  sawn.}    Sown  ;  or,  as  some  explain  it,  seen.  We  think  the 
former  is  the  true  meanlx^. 
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Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  wUi  aptly  find  : 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind  ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.' 

'*  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phoBnix^  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare   out-bragg'd  the  web    it  seem'd  to 

wear ; 
Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  more  dear  ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  were  as  it  was,  or  beist  without. 

"  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free  ; 
Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm  * 
As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 
When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they 

be. 
His  rudeness  so  with  his  authdriz'd  youth 
Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

"  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say 
'  That  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 
Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway. 
What  rounds,  what  bounds,  wh&t  course,  what  stop 

he  makes ! ' 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes, 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  ^  his  deed, 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed.  , 

'^  But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went ; 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case  : 
All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 
Came^  for  additions  ;  yet  their  purposed  trim 
Pieced   not    his  grace,  but  were  all   grac'd   by 
him. 

"  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep. 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep  : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep. 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  slall. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will  i"^ 

"  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old  ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted 


c 
6 

f 


h  — phoenix  down^"]  Is  this  corrupt?  Malone  supposes  by 
"phcsnix"  she  means  matchless,  rare;  but  if  so,  the  allusion  i& 
yery  far-fetched. 

>  Yet,  if  men  mov*d  him,  was  he  such  a  stoim,  &c.]  Compare^ 
**  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  Act  V.  Sc.  2,^ 

** his  Yoice  was  propertied 

As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb. 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder." 

k  —  became—]    Adorned,  graced. 

1  Came /or—]    So  Malone;  the  quarto  having,  **Can  for,"&c. 

m  Catching  all  passions  in  his  araft  of  will:]  "  These  lines,  in 
which  our  poet  has  accidentally  delineated  his  own  character  as  a 
dramatist,  would  have  been  better  adapted  to  his  mo*  umental 
inscription,  than  such  aa  are  placed  on  the  scroll  in  Westminster 
Abbey."— Stbsvek  s. 
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A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted ; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  saj, 
Ask*d  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

'^  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 
To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 
Like  fools  that  in  th'  imagination  set 
The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 
Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assigned ; 
And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe 
them : 

'^  So  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand. 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,*  (not  in  part) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art, 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Beserv'd  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

''  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did. 

Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desir'd  yielded  ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded : 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofe  new-bleeding,  which  remained  the  foil 

Of  this  fisilse  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil 

•*  But,  ah,  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 
The  destined  ill  she  must  herself  assay  7 
Or  forc*d  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content, 
To  put  the  by-pass*d  perils  in  her  way  ? 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay ; 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

"  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof ; 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof ! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste, 
Though  R^on  weep,  and  cry,  *  It  is  thy  last.* 

"  For  further^  I  could  say, '  This  man 's  untrue,' 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling  ; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling  ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  **  to  defihng  ; 
Thought  characters  and  words  merely  but  art. 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

''  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me  :  '  Gentle  maid. 


*  And  -wu  my  ovn  fee-simplt,— ]  "Had  an  absolute  pover 
oyer  myself;  as  large  as  a  tenant  in  fee  has  oyer  his  eetate." — 
Malokk. 

b  JFor  farther  I  eould  «ajr,— ]    We  ought  probably  to  read,-— 

"  For,  fathtTf  I  could  say,"  &c. 

•  —  brokers—]  Pandan.    Compare,  "Hamlet,"  Act  I.  8c.  3,— 

"  Do  not  believe  his  0ow«,  for  they  are  brokers. 
Not  of  that  dye  which  their  inyestments  shov, 
But  mere  iroplorators  of  unholy  iuUi" 
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Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That 's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  called  unto. 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

'^ '  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see  ^ 
Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind  ; 
Love  made  them  not ;  with  acture  ^  they  may  be, 
Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind  ; 
They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did 

find ; 
And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 
By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

<'  'Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 
Not   one   whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as 

warm'd, 
Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen,* 
Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd  : 
Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harm'd ; 
Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  fre^ 
And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

" '  Look  here  what  tributes  wounded  fimcies  sent 

me, 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 
Figuring  that  thev  their  passions  likewise  lent  mo 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

*'  'And,  lo,  behold  these  talents  '  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair, — 
Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd^ — 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd. 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  qnafiij. 

'''The  diamond, — ^why,  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invis'd  '  properties  did  tend ; 
The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 
The  heaven-hu'd  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend  ^ 
With  objects  manifold ;  each  several  stone, 
With  wit  weU   blazon'd,  smil'd  or  made  some 
moan. 

" '  Lo,  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdu'd  desires  the  tender, 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render. 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender ; 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 


A  —  8Ctixie->]  This  vord  is  luspieioiis.    Makne  eo^Jectoci  ft 
to  be  aynonymout  with  action, 

«  —  teen, — ]    Trotible,  n^fering. 

{  ~  talents  of  their  hair,—]     ** Talents"  appean  to  be 
here  for  rieku,  as  in  *'  Cfmbeline,"  Act  1.  So.  6, — 

" in  himself,  't  la  much ; 

In  yon,— >irhich  I  aecoont  hia,— beyond  all  tuUnU." 

W  —  Inyls'd— 1    InvitibU, 

h  —  blend—]    "Bhnd"  for  hltndtd. 


A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


«*  0,  then,  advance  of  yours  that  phraselesa  hand, 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  homing  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

"  'Lo,  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  *"  sister  sanctified,  of  hoHest  note  ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun, 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote  ;^ 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat,* 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove, 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

*"But,  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is 't  to  leave 
The  thing  we   have   not^    mastering   what    not 

strives, — 
Paling  ^  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive, 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves  ? 
8he  ibki  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 
The  scars  of  battle  'scapeth  by  the  flight. 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  mights 

'^ '  O,  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye. 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly  : 
Keligious  love  put  out  Religion's  eve  : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd,* 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured.' 

** '  How  mighty  then  you  are,  O,  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong 

Have  emptied  all  their  foimtains  in  my  well. 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong, 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 

**  <My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  nun,' 
Who,  disciplined,  ay,  dieted  ^  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes  when  they  to  asjsail  begun. 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O,  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

^'When   thou   impressest,   what   are    precepts 

worth 
Of  stale  example  7    When  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 


»  Or  aitler  $anet^/Ud,—}  "The  poet,  I  siifpect,  irrote,  *A 
sitter  tanctifled/  ftc." — Malovs.    we  suspect  so  too. 

b  Whose  TBrest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote;]  "Whose 
accomplishments  were  so  extraordinary  that  the  flower  of  the 
yonug  nobility  were  passionately  enamoured  of  her."—  Maioxb. 

«  —  rieheit  coat, — ]    "  Coat,^'  for  coat  of  arms. 

d  Paling  iht  ptaee—l  This  is  the  reading  of  Malone,  for 
**  Piaffing  the  place,"  frc.  of  the  old  copy.  We  should  prefer, 
*'  Filling  the  puce,"  ftc.  The  word  Placing  was  evidently  caught 
by  the  transcriber  or  compositor  from  the  foDowing  line,  and  in 
miataket  of  this  description  the  dnetns  Uteramm  is  of  little 
moment.    In  support  of  Pilling,  compare,  Sonnet  cxxx. : — 

'*  Tour  loTo  and  pity  doth  th*  impression //i 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upnn  my  brow ;"  ftc. 

•  ..  inmui'd,— ]    The  quarto  has,  "  mitr'tf." 
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Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame ! 
Love's  arms  are  peace,'  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense, 

'gainst  shame. 
And  sweetens,  in  the  sufiering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

''  <  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend, 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine, 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend, 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine. 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design. 
And  orient  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.' 

'*  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face ; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace : 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who  glaz*d  with  crystal  gate  the  slowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  en- 
closes. 

"  0,  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  I 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 
0  ^  cleft  eflect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath  I 

''  For,  lo,  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears  ; 
There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daflfd, 
Shook  on  my  sober  guards  and  civil  fears  ; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  melting  ;  though  our  droiis  this  difierence  bore, 
His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

"  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives, 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives. 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,^  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows ; 

"  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came 
Could  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Showing  iair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame  ; 
And,  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would 

maim: 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim ; 


f  —  procur'd.l  A  correction  fh>m  the  edition  of  1640,  tht 
quarto  reading,  ** procure.** 

S  —a  sacred  nun,—]  The  quarto  reads,  "asaored  Snnme,"  fto«, 
a  manifest  error,  though  adopted  by  Malone. 

h  WhOk  disciplin'd,  ay,  dieted  in  grace,—]    The  old  copy  has,— 

"  Who  disciplin'd  I  died  in  grace." 

1  Xove'f  arms  are  peace, — ]  A  palpable  eonuption,  for  which 
Malone  proposed,  "Love's  arms  are  proof,"  ftc.  Steevens, 
"SMve  aiwu  at  peace,"  ftc;  and  Mr.  Dyce  eoqjeetures,  ** Love 
anns  our  peace,"  ftc. 

^  O  cleft  eifectl]  So  Malone;  the  quarto  reading,  "Or  cleft 
eirect,"ftc.;  from  which,  unless  <*  ellbct "  stands  tot  efeehutllg, 
it  is  not  easy  to  extract  any  sense. 

1  —rank,—]    Oroet, 
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A  LOVBB'8  COMPLAINT. 


When  ha  moat  huro'd  id  heort-wish'd  luxurj,' 
He  preoch'd  pure  miud,''  imd  pms'd  cold  chas- 
tity. 

"Tbua  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  oover'd, 
That  th'  uneiperient  gave  the  tempter  place, 
Which,  like  a  cberubin,  above  them  hover'd. 
Who,  youne  and  simple,  nould  not  be  so  lo- 


t>  He  prwhtd  pura  m 


Ah  me '.  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  quecrtioa  make 
What  1  should  do  again  for  euch  a  sake. 


O,  that  forc'd  tbuuder  from  his  heart  did  fiy, 
0,  that  sad  breath  his  apoDgy  langs  bestoird, 
0,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seemmg  ow'd," 
Would  yet  ^ain  betray  the  fore-betray'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reooncilod  maid  ! " 


THE   PASSIONATE   PILGRIM. 


TBB  eondng  coHwrtian  of  irrelative  poems,  Bome  probably  from  SbalcespeBre'a  harnil,  but  Kime  certaiiilj  belongiDg  to 
other  writan,  na  fint  pnbliahed  by  WUliatn  Jaf^anl,  in  small  octSTO,  witlithe  title, — "  Tlie  Pas«oiiat«  Pilgrims.  By 
W.  Shakespeare.  At  LoudoD.  Piinted  for  W.  laggard,  and  are  to  be  BoM  by  W.  Leake,  at  the  Qrefhouod  in  Paulas 
Cburchyaiil,  1G9£>."  In  1S12  another  eililim  was  printed  bearing  the  title  of,  "Tfae  P&s^uale  Pilgrime.  Or  Certaioe 
Amonnu  Sonnets,  betweeae  Venus  and  Adonia,  nevly  corrected  and  augmented.  By  W.  Shakeapora,  The  tturd 
Edition.  Wbere-uDto  is  newly  added  two  Lots. Epistles,  the  fimt  frota  Paris  to  HelleD,  and  Uellen'a  onawere  backe 
agwne  to  Paris.  Printed  by  W.  laggard,  1612."*  The  "  Love  Epistloa"  which  Jaggard  bad  the  audacity  to  particnlariae 
in  hifl  title.pe^,  and  insert  in  tbis  reprint  as  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  were  two  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  that  had  been 
truulated  by  Thomas  Heywood,  and  printed  with  his  name  in  bis  "  Troja  Britttumica,"  &c.  1609,  It  was  not  likely  that 
Heywood  winild  patiently  submit  to  this  flagrant  injuiUoe,  and  accordingly  at  the  cloee  of  a  work  entitled,  "The 
Apoli^foT  Actors,"  lui.  which  was  published  by  tiim  in  1612,  he  appended  the  following  letter  to  bis  bookseller, 
IficbolaaOkes:— 

"  To  my  approved  good  ftiend,  Mr.  Nicholas  Okes. 

"  The  infinite  bulls  escaped  in  my  booke  of  BriltUstt  Troy,  by  the  n^ligenoe  of  the  Printer,  as  the  misquotations, 
mistaking  of  aillablea,  mispladng  halfe  lines,  coining  of  stnogeand  never  heard  of  words.  These  being  withoat  number, 
when  I  wodld  have  taken  a  particular  account  of  the  Erraia,  the  Printer  answered  me,  hee  would  not  pnblishe  tiis  owne 
diiworkemanship,  but  rather  let  his  owne  lault  lye  upon  the  necke  cd'  the  Autlior:  and  being  fearful!  that  others  of  his 
quality,  bad  beene  of  the  same  nature,  and  condition,  and  finding  you  on  the  contraiy,  so  carefull  and  industrious,  so 
serious  and  Uboriou.1,  to  doe  the  author  nil  the  rights  of  the  presse ;  I  could  not  clioose  but  gntulate  your  honest 
endeavouis  with  this  short  remenibranoe.  Here  likewise,  I  must  necessarily  insert  ■  manifest  injury  done  me  in  that 
worke,  by  taking  the  two  Epistlee  oSParit  to  Helen,  anAHden  ta  Parit,  and  printing  tliem  in  a  lease  volume  ander  the 
name  of  another,  which  may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  steal  them  from  him ;  and  hee,  to  do  himselfe  right,  bath 
since  pabUshed  them  in  Ids  owne  name :  but  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  hues  Dot  worthy  his  patronage  under  whom  tie 
hath  pablisbt  them,  so  the  Author  I  know  much  offended  with  M.  Jagi/ard  thti,  (altogether  unknowne  to  him^ 

*  Allhuogb  tbll  edilion  pnrpQiti  to  ba  Ibe  IMrd,  do  Intcrmtdiila  bnpRiiimi  brtwcco  It  and  Ihe  Bnlupjr  lir.iiw  Enown. 


THE  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM. 

presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.    These,  and  the  like  dishonesties,  I  know  you  to  be  deare  of;  and  I  oodU 
wish  but  to  bee  the  happy  author  of  so  worthie  a  woike  as  I  could  willingly  commit  to  your  care  and  workmansb^ 


"  Yours  ever. 


THOMAS  HEYWOOD." 


This  exposure,  aided  probably  by  the  indignant  remonstrance  of  Shakespeare,  compelled  Jaggard  to  canoel  the 
original  title-page  of  the  1612  edition,  and  substitute  another,  which  bore  no  author^s  name.  Such  at  least  is  prasoniMl 
to  have  been  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  Malone's  copy  of  this  edition,  by  the  **  fortunate  negligence"  of  the  old  binder, 
contains  two  title-pages,  one  with  and  the  other  without  an  author's  name. 


Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,^ 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  argument. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  1 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but,  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gam'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is  ; 
Then,  thou  fiur  sun,  that  on  this  earth  doth  shine, 
Exhale  this  vapour  vow  ;  in  thee  it  is  : 
If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
;    To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  7 

n. 

Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook, 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely-fresh  and  green, 

Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, — 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 

She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear  ;^ 

She  showed  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 

To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and 

there, — 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity ; — 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit. 
Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figured  proffer, 
The  tender  nibbler  wotdd  not  touch  the  bait, 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 

Then   fell  she  on  her  back,   Mr  queen  and 
toward; 

He  rose  and  ran  away, — ^ah,  fool  too  froward ! 

ni. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to 

lover 
O.  never  &ith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  voVd ! 
Tnough  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  'U  constant 

prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 

bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine 

eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  can  com- 


prehen 


\i 


*  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye,—]  This  Sonnet, 
and  two  othert  (Nos.  xii.  and  xy.),  will  be  found,  with  ilight 
yariatioos,  in  "Loye't  Labour's  Lost."  In  "The  Pssiionate 
PilgTim,"  it  Is  preceded  by  two  of  the  Sonnets  already  giyen,  No. 
ezzzyxiz.,  beginning,— 
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If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall 

suffice; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee 

commend ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  soes  thee  without 

wonder ; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts 

admire: 
Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  Toioe  his 

dreadful  thunder, 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music  and  sweet 

fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  0,  do  not  love  that  wrong. 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  eartU^ 

tongue ! 

IV. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom^ 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  uiade, 
When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made 
Under  an  osier  growing  bv  a  brook, 
A  brook  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  spleen : 
Hot  was  the  day  ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  bis  approadi,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by. 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  brim : 
The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him : 

He,  spying  her,  bounc*d  in,  whereas  he  stood ; 

**  0  Joye,''^quoth  she,  "  why  was  not  I  a  flood !" 

V. 

Fair  is  my  love»  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle ; 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle  ; 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her. 
None  fairer,  nor  none  &lser  to  defaoe  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  ooin'd. 
Dreading  my  love,  tne  loss  thereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  fedth,  her  oaths,  her  tean,  and  all  weie 
jestings. 


"  When  my  loye  swears  that  she  is  made  of  tmth,**  te. 

and  No.  cxLiy. :  "Two  loyes  I  haye,**  fte. 
b  —  to  delight  his  ear ;]    The  old  text  has,  *'  ears.** 
6  If  loye  make  me  fortwonii— ]    See  '*  LoTt's  Labour  *s  Laat.* 

Aet  lY .  8c.  2. 
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She  bnni'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth. 

She  bum*d  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out-bumeth ; 

She   £nuii*d  the   love,  and   yet   she   foil'd   the 
framing, 

She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-tuming. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  1 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VI. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree,^ 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Then  must  the  love  be  great  'twixt  thee  and  me, 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
Aa,  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  Phoebus'  lute,  the  queen  of  music,  makes ; 
And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 

One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign ; 

One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

vn. 

Fair  was  the  mom,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 
«««««««       «b 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  bom  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade    the   boy   he   should   not   pass   those 

grounds; 
"  Once,"  quoth  she,  "  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See  in  my  thigh,"  quoth  she,  "here  was  the 


sore 


.»> 


She  showed  hers;  he  saw  more  wounds  than 

one, 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

TUI. 

Sweet  ro6e,&ir  flower,  untimel^pluck'd,  soonfiMled, 

Flnck'd  in  the  bud,  and  fiuled  in  the  spring ! 

Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded ! 

Fair  creature,  liU'd  too  soon  by  death  s  sharp  sting ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  faus,  through  wind,  before  tne  £bJ1  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why  *  thou  left*st  me  nothing  in  thy  will: 

»  If  music  and  rvreet  poetnr  sgree,— ]  ThU  poem,  according 
to  Mr.  Collier,  waa  pnblithed  in  the  first  editioa  of  R.  Bamfield's 
"  Eneomion  of  Lady  Pecnnia,"  1598,  bat  was  omitted  by  the 
author  In  his  edition  of  1605.  From  which  cireamstance,  Ifr. 
Collier  infers  that  it  was  written  by  Shakespeare. 

b  A  line  has  here  been  lost. 

e  For  why— ]    Beeaiue. 

d  Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her— 1  This  Sonnet, 
with  some  yariations,  occurs  in  a  coUection  of  Poems  by  B. 
Griinn,  called  Fidata  mort  ChaaU  then  Kinde,  1596 ;  and  there 
the  opening  line  Is  gi?en  as  in  our  text.  '*  The  Passionate  Pil- 
gitan^'  reads,— 

"Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her,"  &c. 

•  Jnd  a$  h§feU  to  her,  wMl  the  to  him.]  In  "The  Passionate 
Pilgrim"  this  Une  is  imperfect,  " so "  being  omitted.  The  word 
ii  iuppUed  from  Grlflin's  Fiduta, 


And  yet  thou  left'st  me  moi'e  than  I  did  crave ; 

For  why  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 
O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee, — 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

IX. 

Venus,  Trith  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her  ' 

Under  a  myrtle  shade,  beean  to  woo  him  -. 

She  told  tiie  younglmg  how  god  Mars  did  try 
her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him.^ 

"Even  thus,'*  quoth  she,  "the  warlike  god  em- 
braced me,"  ' 

And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms  ; 

''Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  the  warlike  god  unlac'd 


me 


As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms  ; 
"Even  thus,"  (juoth  she,  "he  seizM  on  my  Hps," 
And  with  her  hps  on  bis  did  act  the  seizure ; 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 
Ah,  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay, 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away ! 

z. 

Crabbed  a^e  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together : 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance. 

Age  is  full  of  care  ; 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age*s  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  aee  is  lame  ; 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold, 
Age  is  weak  and  cold  ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee  ; 

0,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  '  thee : — 
O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee ! 

For  methinks  thou  sta/st  too  long. 

XI. 

Beaut}^  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtfhl  ^ood, 

A  shining  gloss  that  &deth  suddenly  ; 

A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud  ; 

A  brittle  glass  that 's  broken  presently  : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour ! 

f  "  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  the  warlike  ffod  embrac'd  me,"—] 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  Sonnet  the  yersion  in  Fidenu  diflfers 
considerably  Irom  the  one  before  us.   There,  It  runs  as  follows  x-- 

*' '  Etou  thus,'  quoth  she,  '  the  watUnn  god  embrac'd  me; ' 
And  thus  she  eitup'd  Adonis  in  her  arms  : 
'  Even  thus,'  quoth  she, '  the  warlike  god  unlac'd  me,' 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms : 
But  he^  a  wayward  bop^  nfui*d  her  ofer. 
And  ran  9wapf  the  beanteotu  queen  neglecting; 
Showing  both  foUf  to  abuse  her  pro/<r. 
And  all  hie  tex  of  cowardice  detecting; 
Oh,  that  I  had  my  mietreee  at  that  bay. 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  zan  away." 

ff  -—defy  Mm:—]  Renounce  or  contemn  thee.  So,  in  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  Act  V.  8c.  3,— 

"I  do  d^  thy  conjurations,"  ke. 
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And  as  goods  lost  are  sold  or  never  fonnd^ 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh, 
As  flowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress, — 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once  for  ever 's  lost, 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

xu. 

"  Oood  night,  good  rest."  Ah,  neither  be  my  share  I 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away  ; 
And  dafiTd  me  to  a  cabin  haug'd  with  care. 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

''Farewell,*'  quoth  she,  ''and  come  again  to- 
morrow ;" 

Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  frien^hip,  niU  I  construe  whether  : 
'T  may  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'T  may  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither : 
"  Wander  I "  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself, 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

xni. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch ;  the  morning  rise 


Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 

While  Philomela   sits  and   sings,    I  sit   azKl 
mark. 

And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark  ; 

For  she  doth  weloome  daylight  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty  ; 
Heart   hath    his   hope,  and    eyes    their  wished 
sight; 
Sorrow  changed  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with 

sorrow; 
For  why  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to- 
morrow. 

Were    I  with   her,    the   night  would    post  too 

soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon ;  * 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day  ;  good  day,  of  night  now 

borrow; 
Shorty  night,  to-night^  and  length  thyself  to- 
morrow. 


SONNETS  TO  SUNDRY  NOTES  OF  MUSIC. 


xrv. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter. 
The  fairest  one  of  three,* 
That  Uked  of  her  ^  master 
As  well  as  well  mi^t  be. 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman, 
The  fair*st  that  eye  could  see, 
Her  fency  fell  a-tuming. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful 
That  love  with  love  did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless. 
Or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either, 
Alas,  it  was  a  s^ite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel ! 

But  one  must  be  refused  ; 
More  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used 
To  turn  them  both  to  gain, 

»  —each  minute  teemt  a  moon;]     A  conection  propoied  by 
Bteevens,  the  old  copy  reading,  **  am  hour,*'  &c. 

b  It  waa  a  lording's  daughter, 

The  fairest  one  of  three,—] 

"  ThiB  and  the  five  following  Sonneti  are  said  In  the  old  a>py  to 
have  been  set  to  musick.    Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  M88.  says 
they  were  set  by  John  and  Thomas  Morley."— Mawkb. 
c  TfuU  liked  of  her  master-^}    The  late  Mr.  S.  Walker,  in  bis 
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For  of  the  two  the  trustjr  knight 
Was  woucd^  with  disdain : 

Alas,  she  could  not  help  it ! 

Thus  art,  with  arms  contending, 
Waa  victor  of  the  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning 
Did  bear  the  maid  away : 
Then,  lullaby,  the  learned  man 
Hath  got  the  lady  gay ; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

rv. 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day  I),* 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spy'd  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen, 'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 


valuable  vork,  "A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  oC  Shako- 
speai«,"  SCO.  which  has  been  published  while  these  pages  were  ia 
prep^Ktion  for  the  press,  suggests  that  we  should  restd,  "of  « 
master;"  that  Is,  a  scholar  by  profession,  a  master  of  arts. 

d  On  a  day  (alack  the  day !),— ]  This,  as  we  have  bcAra  re- 
marked, is  one  of  the  three  Sonnets  found  in  "Lore's  Labovr  ^ 
Lost."  It  was  prmted  also,  with  Shakespeare's  name  astadied. 
in  a  collection  of  poems  entitled,  **  England's  HeUera,"  MM. 
where  it  ia  entitled,  Tkt  PaatUmaU  SktepktartTs  Scuf. 
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"Air,"  quoth  he,  "thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Ab*,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But,  alas,  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ke'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn ! 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet, 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet.* 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear* 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 

XVL 

My  flocks  feed  not,^ 
My  ewes  breed  not, 
My  rams  speed  noi^ 

All  is  amiss : 
Love 's  denying,* 
Faith 's  defying, 
Heart's  renying,® 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost^  Gfod  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix*d  in  love. 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  sUly  oroes 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 

O,  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame ! 
For  now  I  see, 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me. 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, — 
O  cruel  speeding ! — 

Fraughted  with  gall ! 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal, 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog.  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 
Plays  not  at  aK,  but  seems  afraid  ; 


*  Toath  00  apt  to  pluck  m  sweet.]  In  "  Love's  Labonr's  Lost," 
we  luTe  here  two  lines  which  were  omitted  both  in  the  present 
▼ersion  and  in  "  England's  Helicon :  **. — 

"  Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me. 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee." 

b  Thon  for  whom  Jove  would  swear—]  In  this  line,  unless 
some  epithet  to  '*  Jove  "  has  been  lost,  "  swear**  is  employed  as  a 
dissyllable. 

e  My  flocks  feed  not,  ftc]  These  verses,  under  the  title  of 
The  Unknown  SheepheareTM  Complaint,  and  subscribed  Ignoto^ 
are  printed  in  '*  England's  Helicon."  They  are  found  also,  with 
music,  in  Weelkes's  Madrigah,  1599.  That  Shakespeare  had  any 
hand  either  in  them  or  in  the  poor  effusion  beginning,  "It  was 
a  lording's  daughter,"  fre.  is  inconceivable. 

d  Love 's  denying, 

•       ft       •       • 

Heart's  renying,  be] 

"  The  Ptusionate  Pilgrim  and  Weelkes's  book  have,  'Love  is 
dying,*  and  *  Heart's  denying.'  The  reading  of  the  text  is  found 
in  Bngland^9  Helicon,  except  that  it  has,  'Love  ««,'  and  'Faith 

W— MAtOMX. 

•  — renying, — ]  Fortwearing, 

t  Vj  e^hs^]  So  Weelkes's  MadrigaU.  The  other  copies 
read,  "  With  sighes,"  frc. 


Oreen  plants  bring  not 
Forth  their  dye :] 


Weelkes's  copy  has, — 


My'  sighs  so  deep, 
Procure  to  weep. 

In  howling  wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground, 

like  a  thousand  vanquished  men  in  bloody  fight  I 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye  :  * 
Herds  stand  weeping, 
Flocks  all  sleeping, 
Nymphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  meny  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evemng  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  Love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass,^ 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan :  * 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone. 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XVII. 

Whenas  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stfi^'d  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike. 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame. 
As  well  as  fEincy  partial  might :  ^ 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  ^  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell, — 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt ; — 
But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell."* 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  "  ere  night ; 


"  Loud  bells  ring  not 
Cheerfully." 

h  —  tweet  lass,—]  We  follow  Weelkes's  MadrigaU,  The  other 
copies  read,  "  sweet  love,'*  ^. 

1  —  the  cause  of  all  my  moan  :1  So  Weelkes's  MadrigaU,  and 
"England's  Helicon."  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  has,  "my 
woe,tte. 

k  Ae  well  at  fancy  partial  might :]  This  is  very  probably 
corrupt,  but  the  change  proposed  by  Steevens,  "partinl  tike,* 
is  unendurable;  and  we  have  no  faith  in  the  reading  said  to 
be  derived  from  a  MS.  of  this  poem  in  the  possession  of  lir. 
Collier,— 


<f 


As  well  as  partial  fancy  like,"  &c. 


Query,— 

"As  well  as  fancy  martial  might"? 
Compare,  "Lucrece," — 

"A  martial  man  to  be  soft /a»cy'«  slave  I " 

I  ~  filed  talk,—]    PolUhed  diction. 

m  And  tei  t\iy  per$on  forth  to  sell.]  A  reading  supplied  by  a 
manuscript  copy  of  this  poem,  of  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  which 
Malone  used.    "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  has,— 

" her  person  forth  to  tale,** 

IV  —  w</t  clear— ]  So  the  MS.  just  referred  to.  "  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim "  reads,  "will  calm,**  &c. 
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And  then  too  late  she  will  repent, 
That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  wiU  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, — 
''Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 

Spare  not  to  spend, — and  cmefly  there 

Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise. 

By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear : 
The  strongest  castle,  tower,  atd  town, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust, 

And  in  thy  suit  be  humble-true ; 

Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 

Seek  never  ihou  to  choose  anew : 
When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shaU  not  know. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  ? 

Think  women  love  to  match  with  men. 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begn  when  age  does  them  attaint.^ 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft !  enough,— too  much  I  fear ; 

For  if  ^  my  miertress  hear  my  song ; 

She  will  not  stick  to  ring^  mine  ear, 

To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long ; 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 

xvnL 

live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,<^ 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fields, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountain  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 

And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 

•  Begin  when  age  does  them  attaint.]  This  is  the  lection  of 
the  MS.  followed  by  Malone;  it  is  poor  stufll  bnt  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  intelligible,  which  cannct  be  said  of  the  corre- 
sponding stanza  in  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim/'— 

**  Think  women  still  to  strive  with  men, 
To  sin  and  never  for  to  saint ; 
There  is  no  heaven  by  holy  then, 
When  time  with  age  shall  them  attaint." 

b  For  if—]  So  the  MS.  "The  Pasiionate  Pilgrim"  reads,-* 
"  Lett  that,"  8ce. 

•  She  will  not  tliek  to  ring  mine  ear^—']  The  reading  of  the 
MS.  used  by  Malone.    That  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  "  is,— 


(I 


to  round  me  on  ih*  ear,"  frc. 


d  Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love,—]  This  beautifU  song,  which 
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By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madhgals. 

There  wiU  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roseSy 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then,  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Loyb's  Anbwsa. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young,* 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  taee  and  be  thy  love. 

xix« 

As  it  fell  upon  a  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  Mey, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 

Which  a  erove  of  myrtles  made, 

Beasts  ddd  leap,  and  birds  did  sing. 

Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring  ; 

Everything  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone : 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thom. 

And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty. 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity : 

"Fie,  fie,  fie,"  now  would  she  cry, 

"Tereu,  tereul"  by  and  by; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 

Scarce  I  could  firom  tears  refirain ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown, 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ail,  thought  I,  thou  moum'^  in  vain ! 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain : 

Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  beasts  '  they  will  not  cheer  thee, 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead ; 

AH  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing. 

Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  will  pity  me.* 


XX. 

Whilst  as  fickle  Fortune  smil'd, 
Thou  and  I  were  both  b^guiTd : 

is  imperfectly  given  here,  will  be  found  complete  at  p.  fiSZ, 
Vol.  I.    It  it  generallv  supposed  to  have  been  written  Iqr  Marlowe. 

«  If  that  the  world  and  love  were  yonng,— >]  Tlw  pcescot 
Torsion  of  the  *'  Answer  "  is  also  defective.  Gompan  the  copy  In 
"  England's  Helicon,"  where  it  bears  die  signature,  often  adopted 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  Ignoto,  See  also  Percy's  **  K^aqprn," 
Vol.  I.  p.  2S7,  edit.  1812. 

f  —  beasu,  frc]  From  the  abridged  venioa  of  this  poem  t» 
"  England's  Helicon."    "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim"  hM 
frc. 

ff  Even  so.  poor  bird,  like  thee, 

None  alive  will  pify  me.] 

This  couplet,  which  terminates  the  poem  in  *'  EDgU]>d*s 
is  omitted  in  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim.** 


THE  PHOBNIX  AND  TURTLK 


Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easY,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  Men<u  are  hard  to  find : 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend, 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend ; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal. 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call : 

And  with  suGn-Iike  flattering, 

Pity  but  he  were  a  king. 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  {dm  they  will  entice ; 


If  to  women  he  be  bent, 
They  have  him  at  oommandement ; 
But  if  fortune  once  do  frown, 
Then  farewell  his  great  renown  ; 
They  that  fiiwn'd  on  him  before. 
Use  his  company  no  more. 
He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed, 
He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 
If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep  ; 
If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep : 
Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart 
He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 
These  are  certain  signs  to  knew 
Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


THE  PHOSNIX  AND  TURTLE, 

(FROM  THE  ADDITIONAL  POEMS  TO  CHESTER'S 
Lvoit  Martyr,  w  Jio$diin*9  ComplaiiU,  1601.) 


Lsr  the  bird  of  loudest  lay,* 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end,^ 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near ! 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  win^, 
Save  the  eagle,  feathered  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  denmctive  music  can,^ 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breatn  thou  giv'st  and  tak*st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

•  Let  the  bird  of  loadett  lay,—]  "  In  1601  m  book  wm  published, 
entiUed  *  Loves  Martyr,  or  Rosalins  Complaint,  AllegorlesUy 
shadowing  the  Truth  of  LoTe,in  the  consUnt  Fate  of  the  Fhcenix 
and  Turtle.  A  Poem  enterlaced  with  much  Varietie  and  Rantie ; 
now  Ant  translated  out  of  the  Tenerable  Italian  Torquato  Cseliano 
by  Robert  Chester.  With  the  true  Legend  of  nmous  King 
Arthur,  the  last  of  the  nine  Worthies ;  befog  the  first  Essay  of  a 
new  British  Poet :  collected  out  of  dWerse  authentical  Records. 

"  '  To  these  are  added  some  new  Compositions  of  seyeral  modem 
Writers,  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  their  seyeral  Workes ; 
upon  the  first  Subject,  via.  the  Fhcenix  and  Turtle.' 

**  Among  these  new  compositions  is  the  following  poem,  sub- 
scribed with  our  poet's  name.  The  second  title  pre£ced  to  these 
yerses,  is  yet  more  full.  '  Hereafter  follow  diyerse  Poetical  Essales 
oo  the  fbrmer  Subject,  yiz.  the  Turtle  and  Phoenix.  Done  by  the 
best  and  ehieflMt  of  our  modem  Writers,  with  their  Names  scb- 
seribed  to  their  uartlcnlar  Workes.    Ntvtr  b^fort  eirtant. 

**  *  And  now  first  consecrated  by  them  all  generally  to  the  Loye 
and  Merit  of  the  true-noble  knight.  Sir  Jdbn  Salisburie.' 


Here  the  anthem  doth  ooinmenoe  :— 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phcenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
Li  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  lov'd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one  ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But'  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine. 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phconix'  sight ; 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  ^  was  thus  apnall'd, 
That  the  self  was  not  tne  same 
Single  nature's  '  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 


"The  principal  writers  associated  with  Shakspears  in  this 
collection  are  Ben  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chapman.  The  above 
very  partienlar  account  of  these  yerses  leayes  us,  I  think,  no  room 
to  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  this  little  poem."— Malovb. 

b  Augur  of  the  fever's  end, — ]  Compare,  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Act  V.  8c.  8,— 

"  If  ow  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 
Whilst  the  seritch-owl,  seritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe^ 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud." 

e  Thai  i^fmmcUv  mutic  can,—]  That  f^ineieal  music  ihiotM. 

'  But  i»  ikew^—y  Except  in  them. 

•  Property  was  tkm  appalfd,''']  "  Property"  means  here  pro- 
prUig.    The  sense  of  fitness  was  appall'd. 

f  Single  nature's  double  name—]  This  may  be  right,  though 
we  haye  sometimes  thought  the  genuine  reading  was, — 

"  Single  natures,  double  name,"  fro. 
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Ueaaon,  in  itaelf  confounded, 
Saw  diTiaioD  grow  tosetber ; 
To  themaelves  jet  eiUier-neitbar, 
Simple  were  bo  well  compounded  ; 

Hat  it  cried,  How  trae  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  bath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  tbrene* 
To  the  phcenii  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremea  and  stars  of  love. 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 


Thrksos. 
Beautj',  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  enclos'd  in  cinderB  lia 
Death  is  now  the  phccnix'  nest ', 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  reat, 
Leaving  no  posterity : — 
'T  was  not  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 
Truth  may  seen,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty,  brag,  but 't  is  not  she  ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 


To 


n  let  those  n 


That  are  either  true  or  ftii' ; 

For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  pnty^. 


GLOSSARIAL    INDEX. 


GLOSSAEIAL   INDEX. 


ABHOifXKABUE,  onUqHoted  ipMing  ofabomindbU,  L  83. 

Alxide,  topayVupenaUy,  UL  436. 

AUde,  flqfotfriK  iiL  SS7. 

Al^ectiy  Oiintgi  tkroum  awc^  at  vmrfhUst,  iiL  445. 

AUe,  to  giuxIVV)  iU- 103. 

Aboding,  foreboding,  iL  449. 

Abridgment)  jxisMnie,  L  875,  iiL  854. 

Abrottd,  dUbuned,  expondtd,  ii.  787. 

Abtey-book,  A,  By  C,  hook,  oaiochitm,  L  288. 

Absolute,  otmiflUU,  iiL  580. 

AbDBe,  daliuiois  deoeptton,  iL  83S. 

Aby.  to  pay  dearjbr,  L  854. 

Aodte,  to  nmmon,  iiL  598. 

Accordingly,  oofiJirrmtMy,  proporHonaUly,  iL  S5. 

Accost,  Ofyproadk,  L  705. 

Acooitnt  oi;  to  value,  to  appreeiaU,  L  11. 

Ache  (a  noun),  pronounced  a^,  and  forming  a  riddle  with 

the  letter  H,  L  781,  iiL  570. 
Ache  (a  rerb),  pronounced  ake,  iii.  14. 
Acknown,  known,  iii.  680. 
Acq[uaintanoe,  amity,  iii.  778. 
Across,  to  break,  a  tiU^yard  tedttttoal,  L  732,  ii.  17. 
Active,  action,  iiL  786. 
Adamant,  loadstone,  L  853. 
Adam  Bel,  the  Archer,  L  741. 
Adam,  old,  a  eergeant,  L  136. 

Additions,  qualitUe,  tUUe,  diaraeteriaics,  IL  22,  iiL  266,  840. 
Address,  to  prepare,  to  make  ready,  L  60,  376,  412,  609,  671, 

U.  169,  iii.  434,  764. 
Admittance,  vogue,  /iuMon,  i.  658,  688. 
Advice,  eoiuideration;  representation,  i.  431,  ii.  76. 
Advised,  assured,  aware,  persuaded,  L  299,  574,  648,  727. 
Affect,  to  love,  L  58. 

Affect  the  letter,  to  use  aUUeraiion,  i.  72. 
Affection,  affeetaiUm,  imagination,  L  82,  ii.  249,  iii.  201. 
Affectioned,  affected,  ii.  249. 
Affeer,  to  assess,  or  confirvi,  ill.  505. 
AlBned,  hound,  UL  648,  669. 
AJShmt,  to  confivnt,  to  encounter,  iiL  858. 
Afly,  hstroth,  iL  874. 
Ally,  to  con^de,  iii.  508. 

After-supper,  a  rere-supper,  a  second  supper,  1. 385. 
Against  the  hair,  against  the  grain,  iii.  266. 
Aglet-baby,  a  diminutive  figure  carved  on  a  Jewel,  i.  287, 575. 

714. 
Agnize,  to  atkncwledge,  iiL  658. 
Agood,  in  good  earnest,  i.  85. 
Aim,  to  guess,  to  surmise,  i.  20,  21,  iii.  653. 
Aim  I  cry  aim  I  to  encourage,  L  89. 
Aim,  to  give,  to  direct,  i.  39,  ISO. 
Ajaz,  a  Jakes,  L  98. 

Albany,  an  ancient  name  for  Scotland,  iiL  57. 
Alder-4iefest,  aU'dearest,  dearest  of  all,  ii.  842. 
Ales,  rustic  futivUies,  i.  43. 
All  at  once,  a  tritephrase,  iL  65.  440. 
Allons  I  let  us  go,  i.  81,  84. 
Allow,  (0  approve,  iii.  80,  757. 
Allowed,  licensed,  L  92. 
Allowing,  allowed,  lawful,  UL  202. 
All-thing,  every  way,  iU.  490. 
Alms-diink,  aportion  of  liquor  drwnJe  to  rtHievt  a  companion, 

UL  549. 


Althea's  dream,  L  586. 

Am^^^^lg  oonfounding,  appalling,  i.  453,  685. 

Ames-aoe,  hcih  acee,  iL  22. 

Amiss,  a  fault,  UL  765,  783. 

Amort,  deeded,  L  262. 

Anchor,  an  anchorite,  iU.  863. 

Ancient,  ensign,  an  ensignrbearer,  L  549,  590,  iiL  648. 

Andrew,  a  name  for  a  ehip,  i.  394. 

Angerly,  angrily^  L  7. 

Anthropophagi,  Scythian  savages,  cannxbals,  UL  709. 

Ape-bearer,  an  instructor  and  eaMbUor  of  apes,  iU.  254. 

Appaid,  pleased,  satisfied,  UI,  747. 

Apparent,  nearest,  uL  202. 

Apparent,  manifest,  iU.  426. 

Apparitor,  an  officer  of  the  spiritual  couH,  i.  67. 

Apperil,  danger,  peril,  U.  467. 

Apple-John,  L  588. 

Apply,  to  ply,  L  232. 

Apprehension,  conceit,  saroacm,  U.  801. 

Approbation,  proof,  iL  67,  716. 

ApproTe,  tojux^fy,  to  confirm,  i.  417,  UL  830. 

Azaise,  to  raise,  to  upraise,  U.  17. 

Argosy,  a  large  vessd,  L  247,  394. 

Aigumont,  oorwersation,  1.  714. 

Aroint  1  begone  !  axawnt !  iU.  474. 

A-row,  one  after  anof^  suootssivdy,  L  143. 

Anas,  diamber^hangingt,  iU.  402. 

Arrive,  to  arrive  ai,  UL  416. 

Arthur's  Show,  Sir  Dagonet  in,  L  628. 

Articulate,  to  enter  into  articles,  UL  140. 

Arttfldal,  ingenious,  L  364. 

Artist,  a  scholar,  \\L  270. 

Aspersion,  sprinkling,  iU.  85. 

Assinego,  an  aes,  iiL  278. 

Assured,  affianced,  L  181,  298. 

Astonished,  thundertiruck,  iU,  755,  778. 

Astringer,  a  falconer^  IL  56. 

At  Mend,  on  terms  of  friendship,  iU.  244. 

Atone,  to  reeondU,  L  460,  ii.  715. 

Attasked,  taaaed,  charged,  ui.  71. 

Attorney,  advocate,  pleader,  iU.  725. 

Aunts,  wenches,  iU.  227. 

Awflil,  authorised,  lawful,  L  604. 

AvrttH  men,  men  of  worth  and  avihority,  L  28. 

Awkward,  distorted,  contrary,  U.  80,  367. 

Baogabb,  stand  hack,  L  242. 

BafiDed,  treated  with  ignominy,  L  450. 

Bale,  injury,  Ui.  129. 

Balked,  ridged,  hetsped  up,  i.  510. 

Balk  l(^c,  to  dispute,  to  wrangle,  i.  283. 

Ballow,  a  pole  or  staff,  iiL  104. 

Ban,  to  curse,  Ui.  726. 

Banbury  cheese,  a  thin  cheese,  L  641. 

Band,  a  bond,  i.  136,  iU.  553. 

Bankes's  horse,  L  100. 

Banq[uet,  a  doMrt,  L  270. 

Barbason,  a  fiend,  L  658,  U.  74. 

Barbed,  caparisoned,  iU.  514. 

Barbers'  forfeits,  U.  638. 

Bare  the  beard,  to  thave  the  heard,  iL  623. 

Barm,  yeast,  L  849. 
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Barnacle,  a  shell-JUk,  iii.  50. 

Barns,  bainu,  i.  720. 

Base,  a  rustic  game,  i.  42. 

Base-court,  Uneer  court,  i.  474. 

Bases,  an'embroidered  mantie,  hanging  from  the  waUt  to  the 

knee,  worn  by  knights  on  horseback,  also  the  housi^ngs  of 

a  Ttorse,  also  the  hoae,  ilL  11,  IdS. 
BaBilisco,  L  329. 

Basilisks,  huge  pieces  of  ordnanoe,  i.  525. 
Basta,  etwvgh,  i.  285. 
Bastard,  a  sweet  wltie,  1.  529. 
Bat,  staff  or  dub,  iiL  786. 
Bate,  iojiap  the  unngs  like  a  hawk,  i.  218. 
Batlet,  a  bat  to  beat  linen  with,  ii.  141. 
Batten,  to  feed,  iii.  870. 
Battle,  an  army,  li.  92,  574,  iU.  648. 
Bavin,  a  faggot  of  brushwood,  i.  540. 
Bawcock,  beau  coq,  fine  fellow,  ii.  261,  IiL  200. 
Bay-window,  bouhvrindow,  ii.  268. 
Bead's-man,  one  whose  duty  is  to  offer  up  prayers  for  another, 

i.  3.  ii.  342. 
Bear  a  brain,  to  remember  well,  i.  166. 
Bear-garden,  Parish,  ii.  703. 

Bear  hard,  to  rein  in  from  mistrust  wfear,  iii.  418,  426,  436. 
Bearing-cloth,  an  infants  mantle  in  which  <   is  carried  to 

ih*  font,  m.  222. 
Bear  in  hand,  to  encourage,  to  buoy  up,  i.  258,  576,  727,  iii. 

491. 
Beaver,  the  lower  part  of  a  helmet,  sometimes  used  for  the 

helmet  itself,  L  548. 
Beck,  a  bow,  ii.  470. 
Become,  to  adapt,  to  render  fit,  to  adorn,  i.  31,  ii.  151,  SSI, 

783,  785. 
Becoming,  sdf-rcstrained,  iii.  220. 
Bed-fellow,  intimate  friend,  ii  70. 
Bedlam-beggars,  m^xd  beggars,  iii.  118. 
Beetles,  overhangs,  iii.  342. 
Beg  a  fool,  to  ask  in  wardship,  i.  104,  120. 
Begetter,  one  wJio  gets  or  procures,  iii.  758. 
Beggar  and  the  King,  a  ballad,  i.  101. 
Beguiled,  masked,  disg^iiscd,  iii.  754. 
Behave,  to  control,  U.  482. 
Belike,  to  favour,  to  approve,  iii.  506. 
Be-mete,  to  beat  with  a  yard  m£a8ure,  i.  364. 
Bemoiled,  bedraggled,  i.  255. 
Be  naught  a  while,  a  misdUef  on  you  I  ii.  128. 
Bench-hole,  forica,  iii.  570. 
Benefit,  a  beneficiary,  ii.  330. 
Benumbed,  stiff,  infi^ble,  iii.  281. 
Bergomask,  a  dance,  i.  378. 
Bermoothes,  the  Bennudas,  iii.  11,  48. 
Beshrew,  to  curse,  to  imprecate  sorrow  or  evil  on  a  person,  i. 

85,  400. 
Besmirch,  to  soil,  to  befoul,  ii.  101,  iii.  388. 
Bessy,  o'er  the  bourn,  iii.  90. 
Best,  best  one,  an  epithet  of  endearment,  iii.  535. 
Bestowed,  secreted,  stoufed,  i.  118. 
Bestiaught,  distracted,  i.  230. 
Beteem,  to  allow,  to  suffer,  i.  343,  iii.  336. 
Better  part,  the  spiritual  part,  iii.  521,  771. 
Better  penny,  a  proverbial  phrase,  i.  640. 
Bevel,  crooked,  iii.  778. 
Bevis,  Sir,  ii.  699. 

Bewray,  to  betray,  to  discover,  ii.  315,  404. 
Bezonian,  a  temi  of  contempt,  i.  621. 
Bias,  a  swelling  out,  iii  803. 
Bid,  to  invite,  i.  400,  li.  165, 166,  Iii.  608. 
Bid  forth,  invited  out,  i.  400. 
Bid  the  base,  to  challetige  in  the  game  of  "base,"  i.  42,  jli. 

724. 
Biggin,  a  coif,  i.  612. 
Bilberry,  the  whortleberry,  i.  682. 
BQbo,  i.  642,  671. 

Bilboes,  instruments  of  torture,  fetters,  iii.  391. 
Bills,  to  set  up,  to  post  bills,  to  advertise,  i.  741. 
BilU,  halberds,  battle-aaes,  I  720,  iii.  102. 
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Bird-bolt,  a  description  qfcaxhery,  1.  741. 

Bisson,  blind,  lit  356. 

Biting  the  thumb,  a  contemptuous  action,  1. 160. 

Blacks,  'mourning  habilimaUt,  iii  SOO. 

Blank,  a  mark  in  gunnery,  iii.  211. 

Blench,  tofiineh,  to  start  off,  ii.  628,  iii.  204,  265- 

Blend,  blended,  iiL  786. 

Bless  the  bridal-bed,  i  886. 

Bless  the  mark,  L  88,  401,  ilL  646. 

Block,  a  hat  mould,  1.  696. 

Blood  in,  with  the  blood  up,  1.  71. 

Blood-boltered,  clotted  with  blood,  iiL  60S. 

Blow,  to  swell,  iii.  670. 

Blue  caps,  the  Scotch,  L  633. 

Blunt,  dull,  insensible,  ii.  448. 

Board,  to  accost,  i.  705,  U.  289. 

Bob,  to  rap,  to  hit,  i.  349,  ii.  143,  674. 

Bobbed,  tricked,  iiL  699. 

Bodged,  bungled,  ii.  407. 

Bodkin,  a  stiletto,  a  dagger,  iii.  369. 

Bodykina,  Ood's,  an  oath,  iii.  365. 

Bolds,  emboldene,  Ui.  109. 

Bolted,  sijted,  iii.  236.  . 

Boltered,  dotted,  iii.  602. 

Boltem,  sieves,  L  543. 

Bolting-hutch,  the  bin  into  which  meal  is  boUed,  I.  634. 

Bombard,  or  bumbord,  a  barrel,  a  capacious  vessel, 

times  qf  leather,  for  haUing  drink,  i.  634,  ii.  696. 
Bombast,  a  sort  of  wadding  used  to  fill  ont  dresses,  L  97. 
Bonarrobas,  women  qf  pleasure,  i.  697. 
Bone-ache,  the  Neapolitan,  iiL  883,  808. 
Boot,  help,  advantage,  L  449,  iL  319. 
Boots,  to  give,  to  sdl  a  ban^in,  i.  41. 
Bordered,  restrained,  ilL  97. 

Borne  in  hand,  encouraged  by  ddvsive  promises,  iii.  491. 
Borrowed,  assumed,  iii.  788. 
Bosky,  woody,  1.  559-. 

Bots,  worms  in  the  stomadi  c^ ahorse,  L  250,  620. 
Bottled,  bloated,  ii.  623. 
Bottom,  to  wind  round,  or  upon,  i.  26. 
Bought  and  sold,  entrapped,  betrayed,  made  a  victim,  ii.SlS- 

iii.  278. 
Bourn,  boundary,  iii.  lOl,  859. 
Bow,  yoJce,  iL  155. 
Bowed,  bent,  ii.  664. 
Brach.  a  hound  bitch,  i.  228. 
Braid,  false,  dece^ful,  U.  39. 
Braved,  bedizened,  omamnUed,  i.  264,  ii.  144. 
Bravery,  finery,  ostentation,  ii.  144,  596,  iii.  452. 
Braving,  blustering,  hectoritig,  iii.  606. 
Brawl,  a  dance,  L  102. 

Break  a  day,  to  make  a  breach  qfoontract,  i.  438. 
Break  up,  to  carve,  L  69,  406. 

Break  with  him,  to  open  the  subject  to  him,  i.  8,  iii.  426. 
Breast,  voice,  ii.  246. 

Breath,  a  breathing,  a  combat  for  exercise,  iii,  305. 
Breathe  in  watering,  to  take  breath  while  drinking,  i.  527. 
Breeched,  sheathed,  mired,  iiL  488. 
Breed-bate,  an  exciter  ofguarrds,  L  647. 
Brentford,  Gillian  of,  L  689. 
Brewer's  horse,  L  542. 
Brew  good  ale,  a  proverb,  L  84. 
Bribe-buck,  L  681. 

Brize,  the  gad,  or  horsefiy,  iii.  273,  560. 
Brock,  a  badger,  ii.  262. 
Broken  music,  the  music  of  stringed  instruments,  IL  120, 133, 

iiL  887. 
Broker,  a  pander,  a  procuress,  a  dieat,  i.  6,  808,  ii.  38, 

iii  786. 
Brooched,  adorned,  decorated,  iii.  576. 
Brooded,  watchful.  L  805. 
Broom-groves,  iU.  36. 
Brown-bastard,  a  sweet  wine,  i.  589. 
Brown-bill,  a  battU-axe,  iii.  102. 
Brownist,  afoUower  of  Brown,  aeeetary,  iL  267,  879. 
Bruit,  report.  iL  899,  439,  UL  318,  836,  514. 
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Baekle,  to  htnd,  L  674. 

Bnli;  ih4  dress  of  a  strifsant,  L 136. 

Bog,  a  bugbear,  a  goblin,  ii.  444,  75fi,  iiL  S98. 

Bulk,  the  brmO,  iU.  347. 

Bolly-rook,  ajoOy  dog,  i.  644. 

Bung,  a  ctt^purM,  i.  690. 

Burden,  (hs  base,  foot,  or  undersong,  I.  42. 

Buigonet,  a  keHmet,  ill.  637. 

Burst,  broken,  t  266,  601. 

BuBky,  boshy,  woody,  L  563. 

But,  ufOess,  except,  1 175,  800,  681,  iiL  661,  572,  796. 

But,  only,  iiL  863,  421. 

Butcher  of  a  Bilk  button,  L  216. 

Butteiybar,  iL  277. 

Buxom,  Ivsty,  sprightly,  buoyant,  iL  98. 

Buz,  buz !  an  intsftjeetion  of  impatienee,  iii.  354. 

Buzzard,  a  beells,  L  244. 

By  and  by,  immsdiatay,  L  672,  IL  365,  iiL  32. 

By  day  and  night,  at  all  times,  Ji.  272,  342. 

By  these  ten  bones,  a  eaavmon  adiwraHon,  ii.  348. 

By'rlaUn,  5y  our  ladyldn,  or  lUtte  lady,  L  367,  iiL  32. 

Caddib,  utorsted  gaUoon,  L  528,  iiL  232. 

Cade,  a  barrel,  iL  376. 

Cadent,  faUing,  iiL  70. 

Cain-ooloured,  yeUowisk  red,  i.  686. 

Cake  is  doug^  hopes  are  frustrated,  L  234,  270. 

Caliver,  a  JumA^un,  L  601. 

Call,  a  birdreaU,  L  808. 

CaUet,  a  strumpet.  iL  847,  iU.  213,  698. 

Callino,  castore  me,  iL  101. 

Calm,  a  mispronuneiation  of  qualm,  L  689. 

Camelot,  iiL  11& 

Can,  hnmos,  iiL  795. 

Canary,  a  dance  with  castcMets,  i.  64,  ii.  17. 

Candle-wasteiB.  Bacchanals,  revellers,  i.  730. 

Canker,  the  dog-rose,  L  701,  iiL  768. 

CansUck,  a  candlestUic,  L  638. 

Cantle,  a  dice,  a  comer,  L  687,  iiL  669. 

Cantons,  oantoe,  iL  248. 

Canvas,  to  Urn,  ii.  292. 

Can  you  hit  it  T  a  song,  or  dance,  L  70. 

Capable,  impressive,  suseeptibU,  i.  297,  800,  574,  U.  166,  iU. 

14,    72. 
Capitulate,  to  oonfederate,  i.  541. 
Capocchio,  a  simpleton,  iiL  299. 
Capricious,  gooHA,  iL  158. 
Captain-Jewels,  superior  Jewels,  iii.  768. 
Captious,  capaHous,  ii.  18. 
Carbonado,  a  coUop  cooked  on  the  coals,  i.  568. 
Carbuncle,  a  gem  supposed  to  emit  native  light,  iiL  689. 
Carcanet,  a  necklace,  L  126,  iii.  768. 
Card,  by  the,  according  to  (he  book  cf  manners,  iiL  388. 
Carded,  L  640. 

Cazduus  Benedlotns,  ihe  blesMd  thisOt,  i.  748. 
Career,  a  term  of  the  menage. 
Careftil,  paHmfuL,  amxicue,  L  145. 
Caricanet^  a  neddace,  L  126,  iii.  768. 
Carlot,  a  churl,  iL  167.  * 
Caroused,  a  bumper,  a  drinking  bout,  iiL  898. 
Cupet  knights,  iL  280. 
Carpets,  coverings  for  the  table,  i.  256. 
Caipin&  tasmiing,  L  640. 
Carrack,  a  ship  qf  great  burden,  iii.  651. 
Cany  ooals,  to  submU  to  indignUies,  L  159,  U.  84. 
Carry  out  a  side,  a  card-table  phrase,  iii.  109. 
Carrying  dead  bodies  oflT  the  stage,  iiL  402. 
Cart,  a  car,  or  chariot,  iii.  868. 
Carve,  to  give  cm  atmcrcus  sign,  L  104,  645. 
Case,  a  brace,  apoir,  iL  83. 
Case,  a  cJMw,  ii.  278. 

Caskets,  in  Merchant  of  Venice,  story  of  the,  L  43& 
CasquB,  a  hdmet,  iL  68. 
Cassock,  a  horeemaaCs  coat,  iL  41. 
Cast»  dismissed,  iiL  667. 
CastOiano  vulgo,  iL  238. 
Castle,  a  hi^lmti,  IiL  616. 
Cat»  the  agent  and.ftvourite  of  witches,  UL  519. 
Catalan,  a  term  of  reproaxK,  L  662. 
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Cates,  cakes,  daintin,  L  127,  244. 

Catling,  a  lute  string,  L  205. 

CauteL  erafly  circumspection,  iiL  338. 

Cautelous,  treacherous,  insidious,  iiL  166. 

Caviare,  a  delicacy  prepared  from  sturgeon* s  roe,  iiL  4C0. 

Censer,  a  fire-pan  for  perfumes,  L  264. 

Censure,  to  passjudgment,  L  6,  iL  698,  647,  iii.  889,  782. 

Ceremony,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable,  ii.  28. 

Certes,  iiL  38,  647. 

Cess,  mMuure,  L  520. 

Chamber  wall  funishings  In  old  castles,  495. 

Chambers,  email  pieces  of  ordnance,  IL  666. 

Chances,  crosses,  casualties,  iiL  648. 

Changelbig,  a  chUd  changed  by  fairies  or  gipeies,  L  349,  861 

iiL  222. 
Channel,  JbennaZ,  iL  417. 

Character,  handwrilUmg,  dplhers,  iiL  78, 221,  246, 428, 769, 784 
Chares,  drudgery,  iiL  677. 
Chaxge,  of  Watchmen,  L  748. 
Charles's-wain,  (he  coneUOaHofn  called  the  bear,  L  520. 
Charm  for  tootii-ache,  L  748. 
Charm,  to  coi^ure,  iiL  427. 
Charm  the  tongue,  to  restrain  or  put  a  speU  upon  the  tongue, 

iL  446,  iiL  704. 
Charmer,  an  enchaniress,  one  who  works  by  speUs,  iiL  684. 
Charming,  magical,  fucinating,  iL  714,  IiL  606. 
Chameco,  a  sort  of  wine,  ii.  858. 
Charters,  blank,  L  497. 
Chases,  a  term  of  tennis,  iL  69. 
Chandron,  entrails,  iii.  601. 
'Cheater,  an  EecheaUr,  L  646,  iii.  788. 
Cheater,  a  gamester,  a  coeener,  L  690. 
Check,  to  fly  from,  or  shy  at,  iiL  384. 
Cheer,  ftare,  iiL  868. 

Cheer,  visage,  aspect,  L  868,  420,  iiL  740. 
Cherry-pit,  a  game,  iL  261. 
CheveriL  a  soft  leather,  L  180,  iL  265,  664. 
Chewet,  a  nckey  chattering  bird,  L  664. 
Chide,  to  r^mke,  to  re-sound,  iL  80. 
Chide  with,  to  quarrel  wUh,  iL  757,  iiL  695,  777. 
Child,  a  female  infobnt,  iii.  221. 
Childing,  teeming,  L  851. 

Children  that  have  no  names,  illegitimate  children,  iiL  531. 
Chopines,  clogs  having  very  (hick  soles,  iiL  400. 
Chop-logio,  a  nidonanu,  also,  to  exchange  logic,  1. 197,  489. 
Chrisom,  a  white  doth  used  in  the  baptism  qf  infants,  ii.  1 17. 
Chuck,  chicken,  term  of  endearment,  L  84,  iL  261,  iiL  684. 
*Cide,todeoide,iiL767. 
Cinque-pace,  a  dance,  L  104,  704. 
Circle,  diadem,  iii.  662. 

Circumstance,  conduct,  circumstantial  deduction,  L  4,  iii.  294 
Circumstance,  drcumloculion,  L  896. 
'Cital,  recital,  L  566. 
'Cite,  to  incUe,  L  14,  iL  411. 
Ctttem,  a  mueUxU  instrument,  L  94. 
Civil,  sour,  bitter,  L  707,  iL  259. 
Clack-dish,  a  bsggas's  dish,  iL  616. 
Clamour,  to  rtjfrain  or  sQmee,  IiL  283. 
Claw,  to  flatter,  L  701, 
Clean,  utterly,  completely,  L  468. 
Clean  kam,  rigmarole,  iiL  169. 

Clear-stories,  upper  rows  of  windows  in  a  church,  iL  281. 
Cleave  liie  pin,  to  split  the  wooden  pin  in  a  target,  L  89,  71. 
Clement^s  Inn,  L  627. 

Clepe,  to  call,  to  deeignate,  iiL  340,  492,  732. 
Clerkly,  echoUxrly,  L  11,  678. 
Cling,  to  shrivel,  to  shHnk,  iiL  518. 
Clip,  to  embrace,  iiL  246. 
Close,  by  stealth,  seortOy,  L  229,  311. 
dose,  to  wheedle,  to  fawn,  toflaJtter,  iL  683. 
Close,  wan/ton,  VL  490. 
Cloth-of-gold  of  tissue,  doth  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  tisame^ 

iiL  548. 
Cloud  in  the  &ce,  a  dark  spot  in  the  forehead  qf  a  horse,  iiL 

664. 
Clout,  (he  white  mark  in  a  target,  L  71. 
Clouted  brogues^  nailed  shoes,  iL  748. 
I    Clown,  merryman,  VL  277. 
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Clowns  or  Jesters,  the  practice  of  retaixdng,  ii.  M. 

Coast,  to  adwnoe,  Ui.  730. 

Coat,  coat  qf  arms,  iii.  787. 

Coats  in  heraldry,  L  884. 

Cock-a-hoop,  L  170. 

Cock  and  pye,  apopvJar  a^uration^  i.  031. 

Cockatrice,  aJdbuUyusmofuUr,  i.  189,  ii.  362,  iii.  743. 

Cockle-hat,  a  pilgrim's  hat,  ilL  879. 

Cockney,  aapoonty,  a  cock,  iii.  79. 

Cock-shnt,  tioUight,  VL  569. 

Coffin,  ihe  erwt  ofaraiudpU,  L  364,  iii.  635. 

Cog,  to  load  dice,  to  cheat,  to  d^fraudf  L  89. 

Cognizance,  a  hadge,  iL  801. 

Coil,  trouble,  turmottt  L  7,  88,  366,  iu.  859. 

Colhrand  the  giant,  L  289. 

Cold  to  bed,  to  thy  eoldUd,l  227. 

CoUied,  MMitted,  hlackiMd,  obtcwnd,  i.  348,  iii.  660. 

Collop,  liL  200. 

Colme-kil],  ill  518. 

Coloqnintida,  aplani  htaring  a  hUttr  fruity  iii  710. 

Colours,  art^^iou,  ii.  299. 

Colonis  on  scnlptore,  iii  257. 

Colt,  (0  9tta,L  628. 

Comblnate,  comltracUd,  ii.  614. 

Combination,  cowtraet,  ii.  276. 

Come  away,  come  away,  a  song,  ilL  519. 

Come  oft;  topaiy,  L  676. 

Comforting^  encouraging,  aibOHng,  iiL  213. 

Commend,  to  commit,  to  aubmit,  to  resign,  ii  48,  iii.  214, 571. 

Commission,  vmrrarU,  authority,  iii.  201. 

Commit,  to  fornicate,  iiL  88. 

Commodity,  admrntage,  eeHf^nteregt,  1.  298. 

Common,  public,  i.  68. 

Common  liar,  rwrnaur,  iii.  530. 

Common  players,  strcUing  pla/f^rs,  iii  358. 

Compact,  made  up,  compounded,  I  129,  iiL  723. 

Companion,  a  lowftHUno,  I  188,  ii.  722,  iiL  179,  694. 

Company,  companion,  IL  40,  65. 

Comparative,  ready  in  comparttone,  or  timilet,  L  518,  640. 

Compassed,  arched,  ilL  724. 

Competitor,  coadjvior,  confederate,  auoHUary,  i.  17,  ii.  267. 

Complements,  point-de^vice  manners,  1.  53, 178,  ii.  77. 

Comply,  to  fraternise,  to  play  the  courtier,  iii.  354,  804. 

Compose,  aacord,  agree,  iiL  540. 

Composure,  compostnre,  compoeiHon,  iL  494.  iii.  284,  536. 

Compt,  in,  4n  trust,  to  he  accounted  for,  iii.  480. 

Comptible,  tusctp^U,  sensitive,  ii.  242. 

Con,  toknow,  to  aUow,  to  award,  IL  41,  iii.  796. 

Conceit,  imagination,  L  184,  463. 

Conceited,  ooneeptCne,  apprehensive,  Iii.  752. 

Concent)  agreement  in  mwic,  ii.  116. 

Conclnsions,  experiments,  ii.  717,  iiL  873. 

Concolinel,  L  64, 101. 

Concnpy,  ooncwpisoenoe,  Iii.  812. 

Condition,  profeari^m  or  art,  ii.  462. 

Condition,  nature,  disposition,  i.  897,  ii.  41,  135,  iii.  426, 

542,665. 
Conduct,  a  conductor,  a  guide,  i.  187,  SIO,  IL  26S,  860,  iii.  741. 
Coney-catch,  to  cheat,  1.  269. 
Coney-catcher,  a  sharper,  a  trickster,  L  641. 
Confess  and  be  hanged,  a  cant  phrase,  ilL  687. 
Conger  and  fennel,  L  593. 
Coi^uwtlons,  entreaties,  L  210. 
Consent,  agreemsnt,  unison,  L  617,  ii.  116. 
Consigned,  sealed,  IIL  801. 
Consort,  fOlowship,  fraternity,  I  29, 116, 186. 
Consort,  a  band  of  musicians,  i.  26. 
Conspectnity,  vision,  percepHon,  iiL  148. 
Constancy,  consistency,  1,  875,  iii.  434. 
Contain,  to  hold,  to  retain,  1. 485. 
Contemptible,  mocking,  contemptuous,  i.  712. 
Content,  aeguieseence,  iii.  732. 
Content,  eontinerU,  sdf-restrained,  iii.  445. 
Continence,  temperance,  Iii.  598. 
Continent,  capacious,  IiL  878. 
Continuate,  uninterrupted,  iii.  685. 
Contraetion,  marriage'contraet,  iii.  870. 
Oontrire,  to  stihme,  to  pto(,  i.  429,  U.  95,  ill.  481. 
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Convent,  to  agru,  to  be  eonoenieiU,  ii.  276. 

Convent,  to  summon,  to  cite,  iL  681,  680. 

Convert,  to  turn,  ii.  486. 

Convertite,  a  penitent,  a  convert,  iiL  745. 

Convey,  toJOch,  to  manage  by  stealth,  L  482,  706,  it  291,  710 

iii.  506,  561. 
Convicted,  vanquished,  L  806. 
Convince,  to  conquer,  L  96,  U.  716.  iii.  481,  506. 
Convive,  to  feast  together,  iiL  807. 
Cooling-card,  ii.  826. 
Copatain-hai  a  highrcroumsd  hat,  L  269. 
Cope,  to  encounter,  L  430. 
Copy,  theme,  L  142. 
Coranto,  a  dance,  iL  20, 117. 
Corinth,  a  cant  name  for  a  bordsUo,  iL  478. 
Corinthian,  a  wendier,  L  527. 
Comnto,  a  cuckold,  L  671. 
CoroUaiy,  an  overplus,  UL  86. 
Coiporal  of  the  field,  an  atdfi-de-oamp,  L  07. 
Costard,  the  head,  i.  65. 
Coted,  came  alongside,  iii.  853. 
Cot-qnean,  amoUy-coddle,  i.  202. 
Cotsale,  or  Cotswold  Hills,  L  686. 
Couching,  crouching,  iii.  434. 

Counsel,  in  counsel,  secret,  in  aseret,  i.  17,  640,  ii.  85,  iii.  183. 
Countenance,  to  receioe,  to  entertain,  L  255,  ii.  127,  iii.  184. 
Counter,  to  run,  to  track  the  scent  baekwcerd,  L  150. 
Counter-caster,  a  disparaging  term  for  merchant,  iiL  648. 
Counterfeit,  a  porUvU,  L  418,  Iii.  768. 
Counterfeit,  afalsepieosofmcney,  iii.  283. 
Counterpoints,  counterpanes,  L  246. 
Countervail,  to  make  equal  or  equivalent,  L  183. 
County,  cm  earl,  a  peer,  L  196, 821 . 
Couplement,  L  93,  iiL  768. 
Courage,  mettle,  spirit,  U.  415. 
Course,  carrikre  of  a  hone,  i.  806. 
Coursei's-hair,  a  vulgar  superstition  coneeraing,  iii.  584 
Court-cupboard,  a  cabinet,  L  169. 
Court  holy-water,  gUxring  speeches,  iii.  84. 
Court  of  wards,  L  15a 
'  Courts,  a  term  in  tennis,  ii.  69. 
Cousin,  a  kinsman,  i.  169. 
Covenl^  a  convent,  ii.  626. 
Cover,  to  prepare  the  taJble,  ii.  142. 
Cower,  to  bend  or  eii^  iL  212. 
Cowl-staff,  a  pole  used  to  carry  a  bucket,  L  666. 
Coystril,  a  mean  groom,  or  peasant,  ii.  217,  288. 
Cozenage,  sorcery,  vitduraft,  L  149. 
Cozier,  a  botcher  of  clothes  or  shoes,  ii.  847. 
Crack,  a  manikin,  iiL  184. 
Cracked  coin,  iiL  400. 
Crants,  crowns,  garlands,  iiL  890. 
Crare,  a  smaU  vessel  of  burden,  ii.  748. 
Credent,  ereditie,  plaueOOe,  iL  627,  iiL  201. 
Credit,  information,  iL  269. 
Crescive,  increasing,  growing,  iL  65^ 
Crewel,  worsted,  iii.  77. 
Crispian,  feast  of;  iL  119. 
Critic,  a  cynic,  iii.  811,  777. 
Critical,  cynical,  cejuorious,  iii.  668. 
Crooked,  bowed  or  crouched,  iU.  484. 
Cross,  a  coin  stamped  with  a  cross,  L  56,  ii.  141,  469. 
Cross,  to  pass  across  the  path  of  a  spectre,  iii.  8SS. 
Crow-keeper,  a  scarecrow,  or  a  rustic  employed  to  /H^ftln 

crmos,  iii.  120. 
Crush  a  cup  of  wine,  an  invitation  to  a  earouee,  L 161. 
Cruzado,  crusado,  a  geld  coin  so  caUed,  iiL  713. 
Cxy,  apack,  a  troop  or  company,  iiL  164,  866. 
Cry  aim,  to  encourage,  L  89,  293,  6(9. 
Cry  Havoc  I  a  signal  fitr  indiscriminate  slaiughier,  L  895.  iii. 

158,437. 
Cry  in  the  top  of  question,  to  crow  over  or  dUtUenge,  iiL  858. 
Cry  on,  to  announce,  to  assert,  ii.  272,  578,  iii.  700. 
Cue,  a  stage  term  for  the  last  words  of  a  spesA,  L  858. 
Culsses,  armour  for  the  thighs,  L  548. 
Callion,  a  paltry  fellow,  L  258,  iL  83. 
Cunning,  knowing,  akUfkil,  i.  888,  U.  204,  MS,  628. 
Curb,  to  bow  or  tmckle,  iU.  878. 
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Curiosity,  finiedl  r^nmeni^  ii.  402. 

CarioQS,  tcrupulouSy  over  pvnetUiouSf  i.  265,  UL  653»  751. 

Carious-good,  fa^idiausly  prteiat,  ill.  751. 

CnrioTis-knotted,  abownding  in  intticaUfigwtSy  i.  55,  475. 

Curled,  an  epithet  of  genHlUy,  iU.  658,  74S. 

Coraed,  under  the  injhtenee  of  a  fnakdietion,  lU.  814. 

Cxxnt,  eroa-grained^  aour,  iniraetaUe,  moZieiotts,  i.  69,  865, 
ii.  257,  iii.  78,  223,  780. 

Cnrtul-dog,  a  haUing  dog,  i.  652. 

OarU»-«x,  a  euUaes,  ii  09, 186. 

Cnstaid,  leapfng  into  at  civic  feastg,  iL  56. 

Customer,  a  looas  woman,  IL  52,  iii.  689. 

Cot  and  long  taO,  good  and  had,  i.  668. 

Cyprus,  or  Cypress,  a  stuff  like  crape,  U.  256. 

Datf,  or  doi^  to  put  of,  L  174,  781. 

Dagonet,  Sir,  in  Arttrar's  Show,  i  628. 

Damn,  to  condemn,  iii  444,  530. 

Damnable,  damnablf,  iii  219. 

Dancing  Horse,  BankeaTs,  i  100. 

Dancing  sword,  ii  55. 

Danger,  power,  i  426,  iii  728. 

DangeroQS,  biting,  miachievouB,  i  53,  iii.  211, 423. 

Dank,  wet,  rotten,  i  176,  855,  520. 

Danskers,  Daa«t,  iii.  346. 

Daxe  larks,  to,  ii  678. 

Darins's  casket,  ii  883. 

Darkling,  in  the  dark,  i.  855. 

Darraign,  hddly  prepared,  ii.  415. 

Danbery,  jv^liiHjr,  i.  675. 

Day-woman,  dairy-woman,  i.  58. 

Dealt  on  lientenantry,  fought  by  proxy,  iii  560. 

Dear,  choice,  rare,  m/omentoue,  extreme,  i  59,  449,  ii.  135,  iii. 
293,  898,  618, 655,  658,  765. 

Death  at  the  ebb  of  tide,  a  popular  opinion,  ii  117. 

Death  rock  me  asleep,  beginning  of  a  ballad,  i  627. 

Death's  fool,  ii  687. 

Death's-man,  executioner,  iii  748. 

Death-tokens,  plague-epote  forewarning  death,  iii.  820,  559. 

Debitor-and-creditor,  the  tiUe  of  torn*  old  treatites  on  book- 
keeping, iii  648. 

Deceptions,  deceiving,  Ui  811. 

Decked,  epHnkled,  ill.  9. 

Deck  of  cards,  a  pack  ofearde,  ii  443. 

Defeat,  to  disfigure  the  countenance,  iii.  659. 

Defieatures,  iU-looks,  defacement,  1. 121, 145. 

Defence,  knowledge  oftword-play,  i.  216,  iii.  884. 

Defend,  to  forbid,  i  650,  704,  729,  iii  668. 

Deftly,  smartly,  feaUy,  iii  501. 

Deftinctiye,  mortuary,  iii.  795. 

Defy,  to  conUfmn  or  spurn,  iii  791. 

Defy,  to  renounce,  i.  518. 

Delighted,  delighting,  iii  659. 

Demerits,  good  or  ilX  deserts,  iii.  182,  651. 

Demit»  to  depress  or  east  down,  ii.  488. 

Demi-wolres,  a  species  of  dog,  iii  492. 

Denay,  to  deny,  ii.  847. 

Denier,  a  French  coin,  ii.  519. 

Denunciation,  annuneiaiion,  ii  595. 

Depart,  to  pari  with,  i  62,  298. 

Depart,  to  separate,  ii  466. 

Deprive,  to  disinherit,  to  depose,  iu.  62,  842,  756. 

Deracinate,  to  root  up,  ii  112,  iii.  272. 

Deme,  earnest,  eager,  ii  201. 

Descant,  variation  in  music,  i  7,  iii  749. 

Design,  to  point  out,  to  designate,  i  450. 

Desire  yon  of,  desire  of  you,  i.  361,  ii.  168. 

DesiMttched,  bereft,  iii.  344. 

Destractions,  detaehments,  iii.  559. 

Detect,  to  exhibit,  to  display,  ii.  417. 

Determine,  to  end,  to  melt  away,  i  614,  iii.  565. 

Devil,  roaring,  ii  119. 

Devils,  aerial,  i  831. 

Dewberry,  a  sort  of  52acfc&erry,  i  860. 

Dich,  do  O,  ii  467. 

Diet^  to  take,  to  be  under  regimsfn,  i.  10. 

Diiltoence,  distinction,  i.  696. 

Diinise,  to  disguise,  iii.  66. 

Difltised,  wHd,  irrtguUir,  i.  677. 
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Dilations,  deUxUgns,  aoeuaai(ons,distiUaiio7is,  iii.  677. 

Dildos  and  fiidings,  obscene  burdens  of  old  ballads,  iii  232. 

Direct,  explicitly,  wUhout  ambiguity,  iii  418. 

Disability,  disparagem,ent,  i  15. 

Disabled,  disparaged;  impugned,  ii.  168,  826. 

i>isappointed,  unappointed,  iii  844. 

Discandying,  liquefying,  iii.  565,  678. 

Disdose,  disclosure,  iii  861. 

Dishabited,  dislodged,  i  294. 

Dislike,  to  ea^press  disapprobation,  ii.  168. 

Dislimn,  to  render  indistinct,  to  obliterate,  iii  573. 

Dlsmes,  tenOs,  iii  279. 

Dismount  thy  tack,  draw  (hy  rapier,  ii.  262. 

Dispark,  to  deitroy  (he  endoswres  ofapark,  i  466. 

Dispute,  to  reason,  i  191,  iii  235. 

Dispute  on,  to  debate  a  cause,  iii.  708. 

Disseat,  depoee,  iii  511. 

Distain,  to  cloud,  to  east  into  the  shade,  ii.  218. 

Distempered,  disordered,  iii  866,  649. 

Distinctly,  separately,  iii.  10. 

Distractions,  detachments,  iii  559. 

Distraught,  distracted,  i  202,  ii  646. 

Division,  variation  in  music,  i.  194. 

Do,  do,  an  exprenion  q^  contempt,  Iii  278. 

Doli;  to  do  off,  to  put  off,  i  174,  731. 

Dole,  distribution,  i.  574. 

Do  me  right,  accept  my  ehattenge,  i.  738. 

Do  me  right,  pledge  me  in  a  Jumper,  i  621. 

Don,  to  put  on,  iii.  379. 

Done,  destroyed,  iii.  729. 

Double-cracks,  doubU-thund^r-daps,  iii.  472. 

Double-dealer,  oneUnfdiPifiUinloveorufedUKk,  i  740,  ii.  272. 

Double-pictuiea,  pictures  that  showed  two  faces  by  turning, 

iii  647. 
Double  set,  twice  round,  iii  668. 
Dout,  to  extinguish,  ii  96. 
Dower,  gV^,  iii  688. 
Dowle,  a  feather,  down,  iii.  88. 
Down-gyved,  Juinging  down  loose,  iii.  847. 
Dowzabel,  i  185. 

Drachma,  a  Greek  coin,  iii  442,  446. 
Draught-house,  forica,  drain,  sewer,  &c.,  Ii.  605,  iii.  809. 
Draw  dry  foot,  to  track  by  the  scent  oflhefbd,  i  150. 
Drawer,  a  waiter,  i  527,  687,  656. 
Drawn  fox,  i  644. 

Dreams,  John-a-,  a  sleepy,  mnddUrheadedfiXUfw,  iii  856. 
Dress,  to  address,  to  prepare,  ii.  93,  iii  278. 
Drinking  habite  of  Englishmen,  Ui  710. 
Drinking  in  the  morning  fasting,  i  687. 
Drive,  to  rush  peU-^mell,  iii  609. 
Drollery,  a  puppet-show,  iii.  88. 
Drugs,  drudges,  ii.  491. 
Drum,  John,  his  entertainment,  Ii  56. 
Ducate  of  Venice,  i  489. 
Dudgeon,  the  wooden  handle  of  a  dagger,  iii.  488. 
Due,  to  endue,  ii  817. 
Dullard,  a  dtiU  observer,  ii  762. 
Dumbed,  eilenced,  tendered  mute,  iii  587. 
Dumps,  heaoy,  mournful  tunes,  i  204,  iii  749. 
Dun  out  of  the  mire,  i  215. 
Duns  the  mouse,  a  proverbial  saying,  i  215. 
Dupp,  to  lift  up,  to  open,  iii.  879. 
Durance,  a  buff  leather  garment  usually  worn  by  sergean 

i  150. 
Durance,  robe  of,  cant  term  far  imprisonment,  i.  150. 
Dwell,  to  abide,  to  continue,  i  899. 
Dyeing  the  hair,  custom  of;  i  742. 
Eaqeb,  ai^pre,  sour,  iii.  344,  778. 
Eagles'  power  of  gazing  on  the  sun,  ii  452. 
Bar,  to  plough,  i  471,  ii  12,  iii  632,  636,  720. 
Ecstasy,  ofterrotion  of  mind,  i.  138,  iii  872,  785. 
Eftest»  quickest,  readiest,  i  729. 
Egal,  equal,  iii.  627. 

Eggs  for  money,  will  you  teke.  a  proverbLsl  phrase,  iii.  202 
Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death,  ii  281. 
Elsel,  wormwood,  vinegar,  iii.  891i  777. 
Eld,  old,  old  age,  iu.  281. 
Elamente  of  the  body,  prineiplet  of  life,  iU.  558. 
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Elsei,  in  other  roordSy  ill.  201. 

Emanuel,  a  prefix  to  letters,  ii.  394. 

Emballing,  the  bestowal  of  royal  dignity  by  the  emblem  of  the 
ball,  ii.  664. 

Embarquements,  impediments^  iii.  141. 

Ehnbossed,  a  term  of  the  chase,  signifying  exhauHed  and  out- 
run, i.  228,  ii.  34,  iii.  573. 

Emmew,  a  term  in  falconry,  to  paralyse^  ii.  612. 

Empeiy,  empire,  sovereignty,  ii.  69,  649,  720. 

Engaged,  ddained  as  a  hostage^  I.  551. 

Engross,  to  fatten,  ii.  548. 

Ensconce,  to  hide,  to  shelter,  L  122,  654,  665,  iL  20,  Iii.  753. 

Ensear,  to  make  sterile,  IL  490. 

Ensign,  a  standard-^wtrer,  iii.  454. 

Entertainment,  rerinstatement,  iii.  679. 

Entitled,  ennobled,  iii.  766. 

Entrance,  trance,  reverie,  ii.  197. 

Entreat,  to  entertain,  Iii.  807. 

Envy,  hatred,  malice,  1.  424,  ii.  316,  659,  iii.  425. 

Ephesian,  a  slang  term,  L  586,  678. 

Epitaphs  upon  tomlM,  i.  744. 

Equinoctial  of  Queubus,  iL  246. 

Erring,  erratic,  iii.  382. 

Escoted,  paid,-  ill.  352. 

Esperance,  hope,  iii.  811. 

Espousals,  modes  ot,  iL  281. 

Essay,  to  assay,  Iii.  64. 

Estate,  affairs,  iii.  235. 

Esteem,  the  sttm  of  lohat  is  held  estimable,  ti.  49. 

Estimation,  supposition,  conjecture,  L  519. 

Estridges,  L  548,  iiL  565. 

Eteme,  eternal,  iii.  493. 

Even,  to  strike  a  balance  vdih,  to  equate,  il.  11, 19,  iii.  425. 

Even  Christian,  feUow-christian,  iii.  386. 

Ever  among  so  merrily,  the  burden  of  a  ballad,  L  620. 

Evident,  inevitable,  iii.  181. 

Evil  mixture,  malignant  conjuncture,  iii.  319. 

Evils,  forica,  iL  605. 

Exactly,  duly,  L  449. 

Except,  to  stay,  L  448. 

Excrement,  hair,  the  beard,  1. 417,  iii.  239. 

Executors,  exeeutioners,  ii.  69. 

Exempt,  separated,  parted,  L  124. 

Exhale,  iL  74. 

Exhibition,  pension,  aUowanM,  i.  9,  il.  720,  iiL  63 

Exigent,  end,  exigency,  L  301,  Iii  452,  674. 

Expect)  to  ofiMcipaiA,  i.  266. 

Expedience,  eaopeditUm,  iii.  534. 

Expedient,  expedUious,  i.  291,  457,  il.  146,  519. 

Expiate,  to  terminate,  iiL  768. 

Ex8u£Sicate,  exsufflate,  puffed  otU,  exaggerated,  iii.  678. 

Extended,  seized,  iii.  632. 

Extern,  external,  iiL  648. 

Extraught,  extracted,  11.  417. 

Extravagant,  VHmdering,  ill.  332,  650. 

Eyases,  nestlings,  unfledged  hawks,  iii.  853. 

Ejras  musket,  a  young  male  sparrow-hawk,  1.  663. 

Eyry,  an  aiery,  a  nest  or  brood  of  hawks,  iiL  353. 

Facb,  to  buUy,  to  bram,  1.  276,  iii.  452. 

Faced,  twmed  over  with  facings,  I.  264. 

Fadnoroufl,  wicked,  IL  20. 

Pact,  crime,  deed,  iU.  218,  741. 

Fadge,  toJUf  to  suit,  to  agree  viith,  1.  84. 

Fair,  beauty,  L  69, 121,  844,  ii.  149,  lil.  788,  741,  762,  763. 

Fairy,  an  enchantress,  lli.  570. 

Faitor,  a  rascal,  a  traitor,  L  591. 

Falcon,  the  female  hawk,  ill.  290. 

False  hair,  fiishion  of  wearing,  L  439. 

Familiar,  a  demon,  i.  58,  iL  381. 

Fancies,  lyrical  pieces,  i.  601. 

Fancies,  the  humour  of  forty,  L  250. 

Fancy,  affection,  love,  i.  843,  871,  iU.  236,  740. 

Fangled  world,  ii.  758. 

Fantastical,  visionary,  ilL  474. 

Fantasticoes,  affected  persons,  L  179. 

Fap,  cant  term  for  drunk,  L  642. 

Farced,  stuffed,  tumid,  iL  96. 

Fardel,  a  pack,  a  burden,  Iii  ^9,  359. 
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Farewell  dear  heart,  U.  278. 

Fashions,  a  disease  in  horses,  L  250. 

Fast  and  loose,  a  game,  L  58,  iii.  673. 

Fat,  o'erdoying,  sickening,  ii.  272. 

Fault,  mi^ortune,  i.  640,  667,  iL  212. 

Favour,  eouiUenanet,  features,  good  graces,  i.  344,  479,  541, 

ii.  249  iiL  760. 
Fear,  to  frighten,  i.  270,  ii.  480,  444,  iii.  426,  452,  548,  733. 
Fearfhl,  causing  fear,  L  899. 
Feat,  neat,  dexterous,  nicely,  iL  760,  ilL  22,  78fii 
Feated,  mioulded,  fashioned,  ii.  710. 
Feature,  comeliness  of  person,  L  14. 
Fecks,  i',  in  faith,  iii.  200. 
Feeders,  nickname  for  servants,  iiL  504. 
Fee  grief,  peculiar  sorrow,  iiL  508. 
FeU,  skin,  coat  of  an  animal,  U.  148,  ilL  111. 
Fell  of  hair,  any  part  covered  with  hair,  UL  512. 
Fellow,  a  companioji,  iiL  29. 
Fennel,  for  flatteiy  and  lust,  iiL  403. 
Feodary,  a  vassal,  a  federate,  ii.  608,  732,  iii.  208. 
Fere,  feer,  or  phere,  companion,  Muband  or  wife,  iiL  631. 
Fern-seed,  its  imaginary  proper^  of  oonftoing  invisibility, 

Ac  L  564. 
Fet, /e/cAed,  iL  82,  359 ' 
Fettle,  to  prepare,  L  197. 
Few,  in,  in  brief,  L  237,  574,  iiL  9. 
Fico,  a  term  of  contempt,  L  646,  ii.  88. 
Fifteen,  an  impost,  iL  380,  464. 
Fights,  waste-daths  round  a  ship  in  a  fight,  L  656. 
Figo  for  thy  friendship,  a  fig  for,  Ac.  iL  88. 
FUed,  defilsd,  iiL  491. 
Filed,  marched  in  equal  pace,  ii.  676. 
Filed,  polishsdL,  L  82,  UL  773,  793. 
Fills,  thills,  the  shafts  of  a  waggon,  UL  289. 
Find,  c  detect,  UL  861. 
Fine,  to  embeUish,  to  rt/ne,  U.  67. 
Fine,  the  amdusUm,  1. 699,  U.  4^  Ui.  747. 
Fineless,  endless,  unnumbered,  UL  678. 
Fire,  a  dissyllable,  L  6. 
Fire-diake,  a  meteor,  or  fire-work,  iL  095. 
Fire-new,  brand-new,  fresMy  coined,  L  63. 
Fit,  a  song,  division  of  a  song,  strain  cfharmoiDg,  iU.  287. 
Fit,toe«art,  U.192,tiL778. 
Fitchew,  a  pcleeat,  iiL  089. 
Fives,  a  disease  in  horses  called  (he  vixes,  1. 250. 
Flamen,  a  priest,  U.  490,  iU.  146. 
Flap-dragon,  a  drinking  sport,  i.  627. 
Flap-Jack,  a  pancake,  iL  192. 
Flask,  a  ioZdier'e  powder-horn,  L  94. 
Flaw,  a  gust  cifwind,  U.  866,  Ui.  720. 
Flecked,  spotted,  da^^glUd,  flaked,  L  170. 
Fleet,  flimt,  UI.  665. 

Fleshed,  eager  from  the  taeft  qffleA,  L  674,  U.  85,  557. 
Fleshed,  made  to  tasU  flesh,  iwUiated,  L  500,  a  79,  967. 
Fleshment,  eagerness  gainsd  hy  suceei^ful  inHiation,  IiL  75. 
Flewed,  having  large,  hanging  dhaps,  L  371,  885. 
FUbbertigibbet,  aflend,  Ui.  89, 180. 
FlirirgUls,  uHld,  flirting,  romping  wenA,  1 181. 
Florentius'  Love,  L  287. 

Flying  at  the  brook,  hawking  ai  water-fowl,  U.  358,  891 
Foln,  to  pass,  or  thrust  in  fencing,  i.  059,  iU.  104. 
Foison,  abundance.  Autumn,  U.  698,  UL  20,  70S. 
Folly,  waaUonness,  IU.  708,  748. 
Fond,  foolish,  L  421,  U.  898,  UL  04, 100. 
Fools,  the  begging  of;  L  104, 120. 
Foot-doth,  housing  for  horses,  iL  874,  880,  540. 
For,  because,  U.  000,  738. 
For,  forfecw  of,  L  8,  iU.  708. 
For,  'fwe,  U.  87,  UL  550,  503,  678. 
For  all  waters,  pZays  any  chofraiMT,  ii.  208. 
For  and,  and  ekt,  UL  387. 
For  the  Heavens,  by  Heaven!  L  401,  704. 
For  the  Lord's  sake,  a  form  of  Wfp/ieaiitm,  iL  088. 
For  why,  because,  for  thxsreasvn,  L 180, 858,  UL  017, 791, 792. 
Forage,  to  raa^ge  abroad,  L  321. 
Forbid,  forespcksn,  bewitched,  iU.  474. 
Force,  to  care,  to  regard  to,  value,  L  91,  iU.  748. 
Fon^e,  physical  vigour,  iU.  297. 
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Force,  to  ttrtngtken^  W.  512. 

Forced,  stuftd,  iiL  309. 

Fordo,  to  dutroy,  iil  116, 116,  890. 

Foreslow,  to  detoy,  to  loiter,  IL  418. 

Forespoke,  pr^ndiced,  forbidden,  UL  558. 

Forfeits,  DMdeto  iMfwwd  by  tortiers,  ii.  633,  668. 

Forfend,  to  forbid,  ii  829,  866,  762,  iiL  701,  704. 

Foxgetive,  iittwUive,  L  608. 

Forked,  homed,  iii.  202.  679. 

Foilom,  fon-Umt,  il.  289. 

Form,  thi  plaee  wAere  a  hare  Hta,  iii.  728. 

Formal,  reaaonabU,  tober^inded,  L  142,  iiL  545. 

Fonner,  fort,  fortmott,  iiL  453. 

Forth,  oirf,  L  395,  iL  632,  iiL  44?. 

Forthright,  a  straight  path,  iii.  294. 

Fortune  my  Foe,  L  68& 

Forty,  a  vord  oiprtaHng  a%  inde/lfUie  number,  L 160.  iL  298, 
677. 

Foal,  plain,  Aomely,  iL  154. 

Four,  oottoqnialiemforeoiiia,  iii.  850. 

Fox,  a  cant  term  for  a  sword,  iL  101. 

Frame,  order,  limit,  i.  725. 

Frampold,  cantankerous,  i.  656. 

Frank,  a  ify,  L  586,  U.  624. 

Fraughting,  constituting  the  fraught  or  freight,  iii.  7. 

Frayed,  alarmed,  frightened,  iii  289. 

French  btawl,  a  dance,  i  102. 

Fret,  a  hey,  and  also  a  stop-point,  of  a  stringed  mutsioal 
instnment,  i  243,  iii.  367. 

Friend,  a  lover,  L  704,  iii.  431. 

Frippery,  a  shop  for  seeond-hand  apparel,  iii.  40. 

From  the  teeth,  inpretenoe,  iiL  556. 

Fh>nt,  beginning,  iii  775u 

Frontier,  thefonJuad,  I  516. 

Frontlet,  a  forehead  cloth  teom  by  ladies  at  night,  iiL  117. 

Froth  and  lime,  a  cant  phrase  for  a  tapster,  i  644. 

Fnuh,  to  bntiee,  to  break,  iiL  816. 
FnlfiUed,  jlZied  to  repletion,  iiL  751 

Fnllam,  false  dice,  i.  646. 

Funeral  entertainments,  i^  89Sw 

Fostian  riddles,  iL  279. 

Oabkbdihb,  a  large  loote  doak,  i.  438,  iil.  24. 

Oad,  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  iiL  622. 

OadshiU  infested  by  robbers,  L  562. 

GaiQ-giying,  misgiving,  iii  894. 

Oait,  step,  progress,  i  648,  iii  86,  834. 

GaUiard,  a  dance,  L  104,  ii.  69. 

GaUias,  a  huge  gaUey,  L  247. 

Gallimanfty,  a  medley,  iiL  284. 

Gallow,  to  alight,  iiL  85. 

OallowglaBses,  Irish  foot  soldiers,  iL  895^  iiL  472. 

Gambling  in  Bhakespear's  time,  L  100. 

Gap,  a  parenthesis,  iiL  232. 

Gape,  to  yeO,  to  roar,  iL  696,  iiL  888. 

Gaping  pigs,  L  440. 

Gaiagantna  the  giant,  iL  178,  278. 

Garboils,  turmoils,  commotions,  iiL  585. 

Garden  of  Belmont,  L  441. 

Garish,  ga>udy,  blazing,  L  188,  iL  559. 

Gascoigne,  Chief  Justice,  L  625. 

Gasted,  dismayed,  iiL  73. 

Gandy,  fesHval,  iiL  565. 

Gaunt,  Jlerce,  eager,  iiL  687. 

Geek,  a  person  derided,  iL  276,  767. 

General,  the  generality,  the  muUitude,  iL  607,  iiL  400,  423. 

Generous,  noble,  nobly  bom,  iL  628,  iiL  181. 

Gentle,  gentle-one,  an  epithet  of  endearment,  iiL  229. 

Gentry,  courtesy,  iiL  848. 

German,  akin,  \iL  893. 

German  elooks,  their  introduction  into  England,  L  102. 

Gennens,  seeds,  iiL  84,  501. 

Gest,  seroU  oonttUning  the  route  of  a  progress,  Ac  iiL  198. 

Gests,  exptoito,  iii  570. 

Ghostly,  spiritual,  L  176. 

Gib,  a  cat,  contraction  ofOUbert,  L  512,  iiL  373. 

Giddy,  inconstant,  i.  740. 

Giglot»  a  wanton,  ii.  321. 

Gillian  of  Brqptford,  i.  689. 


Gimvors,  giUyfiowere,  HI  231. 

Gimmal-bit,  a  bit  in  two  parte,  iL  99 

Ging,  a  gang,  L  674. 

Gird,  a  sarcasm,  a  taunt,  L  271. 

Gis,  by,  by  Jem*,  iiL  879. 

Give  aim,  to  diiect,  L  89. 

Give  out,  to  surrender,  to  relinquish,  ii.  882. 

Give  the  boots,  to  sell  a  bargain,  L  41. 

Give  the  bucklers,  to  giOd  onesel/  vanquiaihed,  L  744» 

Give  the  nod,  to  ridicule  by  gesture,  iiL  260. 

Gleek,  to  flout  or  scorn,  to  Jest,  L  204,  850. 

GUb^  to  geld,  iiL  209. 

Glorious,  amJbitious,  oetentaHous,  iL  718. 

Gloves  in  the  cap,  custom  of  wearing,  iiL  119. 

Gloxe,  to  wheedU,  L  458,  iiL  627. 

God  bless  the  maik,  L  401,  iiL  648. 

God  buy  you,  Ood  be  with  you,  ii.  99. 

God,  dig  yon  den,  God,  give  you  good  even,  L  69, 197. 

God,  'ild  you,  God  reward  you,  iL  168. 

God  save  the  mark,  L  516. 

God  vam  us,  IL  159. 

Gondola,  description  of  the,  L  489. 

Gongarian,  L  644. 

Good  cheap,  a  bon  marehi,  L  548. 

Good  even  and  twen^,  a  popular  salutation,  L  653. 

Good  goose  bite  not»  a  proverbial  sa^ng,  L  180. 

Good  leave,  L  289. 

Good  life,  iL  24& 

Good  man,  a  man  cf  subetanee,  L  897,  iiL  128. 

Good  manners,  book  o^  iL  178. 

Good  wine  needs  no  buish,  iL  174. 

Gorbellled,  pot-bellied,  swag^teUied,  L  524. 

Go  to  the  world,  a  matrimonial  saying,  L  707,  iL  11,  166. 

Gourds,  false  dice,  i.  646. 

Gouts,  drops,  ilL  488. 

Government,  moderation,  forbearance,  self-control,  ii.  400 

iU.752. 
Grsdous,  lofoing,  oomely,  gentU,  L  807,  417,  724,  iiL  760. 
Grange,  a  sdliiaryfarm  cr  lone  house,  iU.  660. 
Grave,  pernicious,  fittal,  iii.  578. 
Graves,  armenurfor  tks  legs,  L  608. 
Greenly,  imimalburely  unwiedy,  iiL  879 
Green  Sleeves,  a  tune,  L  651,  687. 
Griefli,  griecafnees,  L  551,  iii.  445. 
Grise,  a  step,  ii.  257. 
Gross,  palpable,  ii.  18. 
Groundlings,  iiL  861. 
Growing,  accruing,  L  188. 
Grow  to  a  point,  eoms  to  business,  L  346. 
Grudges,  mmrmmrs  f^disoonUni,  iiL  599. 
Giype,  tks  gryphon,  or  griffin,  a  vulture,  iiL  743. 
Guard,  to  ornament  with  a  border,  L  811,  404. 
Guidon,  a  standard,  ii.  99. 
Gules,  in  henddry,  tvd,  iL  489,  IiL  855. 
Gul^  the  throat,  the  swallow,  IiL  501. 
Gull,  a  young  unfeaffiered  bird,  L  554. 
Gun-stones,  black  rowndles,  stone-ehotfor  cannon,  ii.  116. 
Gust,  taste,  iL  238,  iiL  202. 
Guts,  a  lack-brain,  a  shallow  pate,  iii.  402. 
Gyve,  a  shackle,  a  fetter,  iiL  664. 
HxCKST,  Marian  of  Winoot^  L  229. 
Haggard,  a  wild  wnredaimad  hawk,  L  714,  iiL  679. 
Halcyon,  a  bird,  iiL  75. 
Half-fiM»8,  meagre  visages,  L  829. 
Halidom,  by  my,  an  old  oatht  i.  81. 
Hall,  a  haU !  make  room,  L  169. 
Hallowmas  Beggars,  L  42. 

Hand,  to  bear  in,  toenooura^  to  buoy  up,  L  258,  727,  iiL  491. 
Handfhst,  mainprise,  al  large  on  security,  iii.  241. 
Handsaw,  eorruption  €(f  hemshaw,  or  heron,  iii.  854. 
Hang  by  the  walls,  to  be  hung  up  as  useless,  iL  768. 
Hangings  for  theatres,  iL  382. 
Hangings  of  walls  in  chambers  of  old  castles,  L  495. 
Hangman,  rogue,  rascal,  a  name  given  to  Cvpid,  L  715. 
Happy,  Oiccomplished,  ii.  787. 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  a  trite  phrase,  L  234,  524,  668. 
Happy  the  son  whose  father  goes  to  tlie  devil,  a  proverb 

iL452. 
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Hard,  to  bMT,  to  miffnwt,  to  dou^  fo /ear,  UL  418, 426, 485. 

HarlockB,  ttfUd  wuttard,  iiL  99. 

Harlotry,  a  term  c/rtproabk,  i.  201,  589,  lii.  095. 

Harlots,  Zwue  oompanionst  viUaina,  1. 144. 

Harmony  of  the  aouli  L  44L 

Hameaa,  curmour,  iii.  571. 

Harrow,  to  nibdue,  to  ovenome,  Ui  880. 

Harry,  to  Aanui,  ill.  555. 

Has  the  mends  in  hbs  own  hands,  wust  maki  the  heat  qf  U, 

iii.  265. 
Hat  at  meals,  wearing  the,  L  489. 
Hanghty,  high,  iL  802. 
Hannt,  oompany,  iii.  875. 
Have  an  eye  of;  to  Me  through^  iii.  858. 
HaTing,  fortune,  revtnuey  poeeeeeion,  L  662,  iii  787. 
Havoc,  cxy,  a  eigiuU  for  indiscriminate  tUiuffhterf  i.  295,  iii. 

158,  487. 
Hay,  a  danoe,  1.  84. 
Hay,  liie,  afindng  tarm,  i.  217. 
Hazard,  a  term  in  tennis,  ii.  69. 
Headboroo^  a  oonstable,  L  22& 
Heaven  to  earth,  an  asseveration,  1.  557. 
Heavy  night,  a  thick,  eUmdy  night,  iiL  699. 
Hefts,  heaoings,  iii  208. 
Hell,  a  vUe  dungeon  in  a  prison,  i  150. 
Helpless,  giving  no  help,  i  120,  iii  728. 
Hem,  boys,  hem  I  the  burden  of  an  old  song,  i  627. 
Hence,  henoejorward,  i  628. 
Henchman,  a  page,  i  851. 
Henry  the  Fifth's  early  liUs,  i  508. 
Hent,  to  take,  iii  228. 
Hent,  a  purpose,  iii  868. 
Herb-grace,  rue,  iii  882. 
Hercules  and  his  load,  lii  899. 

Here  be  with  me,  modcingmewUhopprobriousgsstures,  iii  202. 
Hereby,  as  it  may  happen,  i  68. 
Hermits,  headsmen,  iii  480. 
Heme's  oak,  i  690. 
Hero  and  Leander,  U.  178. 
Herod,  a  tyrant  ofths  Mirade^plays,  iii  401. 
Hest,  oommand,  iii  18,  29,  86. 
Hey  non  nonny,  old  haUad  btirden,  iii.  381. 
Hey  Bobin,  Jolly  Bobin,  a  song,  i  281. 
Hide  ft)z  and  all  after,  the  game  of  hide  and  seek,  iii  876. 
Hig^-men,  false  dice,  i  646w 
Hig^t,  eaUed,  named,  i  68,  55,  876,  ii  208. 
3igh-tides,  high-days,  i  800. 
Had,  heU^  iii  751. 
Hilding,  degenerate,  i  578. 

Hillo,  ho,  boy !  Faloonent  encouragement  to  hawks,  iii.  844. 
Hiren,  i  591. 
His,  used  far  the  impersonal  its,  L  480,  ii  10,  iii.  75^  562,  598, 

651,  725. 
Hit  it,  can  you,  a  stm^  or  danos,  i  70,  iii  607,  668. 
Ho  1  «top/  iii  895. 

Ho  1  ho !  ho  I  afiend^'^  ^  superMOwnil  laugh,  i  868,  884. 
Hoar,  to  make  whUe  icritii  Uprosy,  ii  490. 
Hobby-horse,  a  pasteitoard  hone  in  May  games,  i  102. 
Hobby-horse,  a  l^yword  for  an  aibandoTud  unman,  i.  65,  iii. 

208,  689. 
Hob  nob,  hU  or  miss,  ii.  263. 
Hold  or  cut  bow-strings,  a  term  in  archery,  i  882. 
Holla !  a  term  oftheman^e,  ii  151. 
Holland,  price  of  in  Shakespeare's  time,  i  566. 
Honesty,  chaetUy,  Ifherality,  ii  82, 181,  477,  iii  218,  860. 
Hood,  in  falconry,  to  cover  the  hawJ^s  eyeswUh  ahood,  i.  218. 

ii.  91. 
Hoodman,  Hoodman  blind.  Blind  man's  &u/,  ii  56. 
Hope,  to  expect,  iii  540,  662. 
Horologe,  a  dode,  iii  668. 
Hot-house,  a  hotue  of  Ul  fame,  ii  600. 
Houses  in  fencing,  i  216. 
Houses  in  heraldry,  i  217. 
Housewife,  a  hussy  or  harlot,  iii  577. 
However,  anyway,  i  4. 
Hox,  to  hough,  to  hamstring,  iii.  208. 
Hugger-mugger,  secretly,  hy  stealth,  iii.  379. 
Hull,  to  tou  to  and  fro  like  a  ship,  ii  668. 
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Humorous,  perverse,  capricious,  iL  135u 

Humorous-man,  the  actor  who  personated famiastUs  Aaraders, 

iii  853. 
Humour  of  forty  fttncies,  i  250. 
Humour  of  mispunctuation,  i  885. 
Humphrey  Hour,  ii  581. 
Hundred  merry  Tales,  i  705,  742. 

Hunt  counter,  to  track  the  scent  hackward,  L150,  576|,  iiL  390. 
Hunt*  B-up,  a  term  employed  hy  hunters  for  monUng  musk;  a 

song,  i.  219. 
Hurly-burly,  uproar,  tumult,  iii  471. 
Ummog,  jusUing,  ii  162. 
Husbandly,  thrift,  iii  482. 
Hyen,  a  hyama,  ii  160. 

Hysterica  passio,  the  disease  called  the  mother,  iiL  78,  119. 
I,  the  old  form  ofay,  L  5,  iiL  782. 
I  cannot  tell,  i  577. 
Iceland,  or  Hand  dogs,  ii  117. 
Ides,  the  Roman  name  for  particular  days,  iii.  415t. 
Idle,  erajsy,  wild,  madrlnuined,  ii.  27,  36,  488,  iiL  802. 
Idle,  infertile,  iii  656. 
Idle  bed,  hed  of  idleness,  iii.  425. 
r  fecks,  injbtith,  iii.  200. 
Ignomy,  ignominy,  i  560. 
'lid  you,  yield  you,  reward  you,  ii.  168. 
Ill,  hadly,  iii.  789. 
Ill-erected,  erected  for  evil,  i  488. 
lU-inhabited,  illrlodged,  U.  158. 
Ill-sorted,  Ul  accompanied,  i  59L 
Imbared,  to  lay  hare,  ii.  67. 
Immanity,  anuUy,  ferocity,  ii  822. 
Imp,  S071,  ii  94. 

Imp,  to  amend  a  hanoVs  wing,  i.  462. 
Impair,  unsuiUMt,  unJbecoming,  iii  806. 
Impartial,  neutroL  U.  681. 
Impeachment,  hindrance,  il.  89. 
Impleached,  irderwoven,  intertwined,  iii  786L 
Imperious,  imperial,  lii.  389. 
Imperseverant,  impereqiMve,  ii.  743. 
Importance,  sign^leance,  iii  245. 

Important,  importoiiato,  i.  143,  290,  704,  IL  36,  276^  iiL  100. 
Impose,  hidding,  requirement,  i.  31. 
Impossible,  incredible,  L  705,  ii.  19. 
Impress,  a  device,  a  motto,  L  468. 
In  few,  in  short,  in  bri^,  L  237,  574^  iii.  0. 
In  blood,  with  the  blood  up,  L  71. 
In  by  the  week,  a  saying,  i.  85. 
In  compt,  in  trust,  iii.  480. 
In  deed,  in  fact,  inform,  iii  845. 
Imputation,  reputation^  iii.  275. 
In  print,  j>recieely,  to  the  letter,  i.  12. 
In  youth  when  I  did  love,  a  ballad,  iiL  404. 
Inapposite  similitudes,  L  568. 

Incapable,  ine«4oepei2>{e,  uaUntelligent,  iL  631,  iiL  386. 
Incarnadine,  encrimson,  iiL  487. 
Incensed,  promptod,  IL  689. 
Inch,  ieUmd,  iiL  478. 
Inclip,  to  embracs,  iiL  550. 
Incony,  delicate,  f^e,  pretty,  L  67. 
Increase,  produce,  Hi  774. 
Indent,  contract,  i  516. 
Indian,  dead,  in  exhibitions,  iii  49. 
IndiflTerent.  impartial,  paseable,  moderate,  L  255^  466^  iL  665, 

iU.852. 
Indirectly,  wrongfuUy,  i,  291. 
Induction,  beginning,  entrance,  L  536. 
Indurance,  cot^nement,  U.  690. 
Informal,  deran^,  ii.  682. 
Ingaged,  dieeni^oi^  ii.  50. 

Ingenier,  or  Ingener,  an  ingenious  person,  an  csarUgt^  Ui.  661 
Ingeniously,  ingenuously,  ii.  475. 
Inhabitable,  not  haXfitabU,  L  448. 
Inherit,  to  obtain  possession,  to  possess,  L  26,  448. 
Inhibit,  to  prohibit,  il.  8. 
Iniquity,  a  Morality  character,  ii.  601. 
Inkhom,  a  bookman,  a  pedant,  ii.  805. 
Inkle,  a  kind  of  tape,  iii.  232. 
Inland,  oppoied  to  upland;  ur2Kine7y-5rBd,  ii.  144,  152. 
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Inn,  maiuioA,  dl>ode,  I  488. 

Innocent,  a  noUturol,  a/ool,  U.  42,  iii.  90. 

Innocent,  foolish,  L  736. 

Inqnlsitire,  inquisitor,  i.  110. 

Inset,  to  set,  I  575. 

Instance,  o^eeC,  purpose,  il.  83. 

Instance,  indieatUm,  proof,  iii.  758. 

Intend,  pretend,  i.  858,  iL  475,  548,  IIL  739. 

Intenible,  inoapdl)U  of  holding,  ii.  IS. 

Intention,  intensUy,  iii.  201. 

Inteigatoxles,  irUerrogatoriss,  i  486,  iL  42. 

Interments  folloiving  close  upon  death,  i  218. 

Interments  of  the  body  in  ordinary  robes,  i  219. 

Intrinse,  inirieate,  ilL  75. 

Intrinsicate,  intricate,  iii.  584. 

Invention,  imaginaHon,  IL  607. 

Inwardness,  cofsfidence,  intimacy,  i.  727. 

In  years,  in  vninkles,  i.  92. 

Irremoveable,  irremovecMy,  iVL.  237. 

It,  iU,  1.  880,  iL  500,  iii.  69,  203,  214,  218,  887,  890. 

It  is  not  so,  nor  twas  not  so,  i  741. 

Italian  story  of  The  Bag  of  Gold,  i  440. 

I  wis,  certabUy,  truly,  L  276,  418. 

Jaok-a-lent,  a  puppet  to  be  throum  at  in  Lent,  i.  663. 

Jack,  boy  I  ho,  boy  I  the  commencement  of  an  old  round 

in  tiiree  parts,  L  255. 
Jack  Guardant,  Jade  in  offlce,  in.  179. 
Jack,  or  Mistress,  in  bowling,  ii.  722,  iii.  821. 
Jack  shall  hare  Jill,  a  proverpial  saying,  L  868. 
Jacks,  keys  of  virginals,  iii.  779. 
Jacks  and  gills,  drinking  vessels,  L  255. 
Jar,  or  tick,  of  clocks  or  watches,  i  490,  iii  198. 
Jauncing,  hoard  ridd/ng,  L  491. 
Jay,  aprostiiuts,  iL  785. 
Jealous,  suspUAvus,  L  209. 

Jepthah  and  his  daughter,  apopuUxr  "baUad,  ilL  854,  899. 
Jerk,  a  (witeft,  a  sudden  mooenuni,  L  78. 
Jesses,  short  thongs  attached  to  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  liL  679. 
Jest,  to  takepart  in  a  mask  or  revel,  L  454. 
Jet,  to  strut,  iL  188,  252,  783. 
Jew,  inoony,  L  67. 
Jig,  a  dance,  L  104,  704. 
Jig,  an  extempore  performance  of  the  down  after  a  play, 

iiL855. 
Jog  on.  Jog  on,  a  song,  iiL  255. 
John-ardreams,  asUepy,  muddU-headed  fellow,  iii.  856. 
John  Brum's  entertainment,  iL  56. 
John  of  Gaunt,  L  494. 

Joint-ring,  a  divided  ring  used  as  a  love  token,  ill  690. 
Joint-stool,  a,  an  old  proverbial  saying,  L  244. 
Jourdain,  Margery,  the  witch,  iL  892. 
Jovial,  like  Jove,  iL  750,  75& 
Judas  and  his  red  beard,  iL  155. 
Jude  and  Jud-as,  L  105. 
Judicious,  jtMticioZ,  iiL  158. 
Jump,  to  agree,  L  412. 
Jump,  just,  ill.  880. 
Justice,  a  Morality  character,  ii.  601. 
Justicer,  a  JusHae,  ii.  762,  ilL  90,  91,  97. 
Jutty,  toprtfjeti,  to  jut  out,  ii.  82. 
Kam,  dean,  rigmarole,  iii.  159. 
Eeedi,  oxoreowfat,  i.  580,  ii.  647. 
Keel,  to  cool  or  ikim,  i.  99. 
Keep,  to  guard,  iii.  209,  780. 
Keep,  to  live  or  reside,  L  421,  ilL  428,  729. 
Keep  the  weather,  keep  the  winduwrd,  held  the  supremacy, 

IiL  812. 
Kendal-green,  L  580. 

Kerns,  rude  foot  soldiery  of  Ireland,  i.  461,  ii.  895. 
Key-cold,  cold  as  iron,  iL  515,  iiL  756. 
Kibes,  chilblains,  L  64^. 

Kicky-wicky,  term  qf  endearment  for  awife  or  mistress,  iL  24. 
Kind,  TuOure,  natund,  iii.  607,  751,  752. 
Kindle,  to  instigate,  iL  130. 
Kindless,  vnnatwral,  iii.  856. 
Kindly,  pertinently,  oppositely,  appropriately,  i.  180,  228, 

ii.  807. 
Kindly,  according  to  nature,  iii.  71,  420,  428. 


King  and  the  Beggar,  a  baUad,  i.  101. 

King's  Chamber,  London,  iL  578. 

Klng'B-evil,  the  scrofula,  iiL  507. 

Knap,  to  break  or  croeJi:,  i.  414. 

Knave,  a  servitor,  iii.  648. 

Knights,  mode  of  arming,  iL  118. 

Knot-grass,  a  plant  supposed  to  possess  the  property  of  stunt- 
ing animal  growQi,  L  366. 

Knots,  garden  figures,  i.  55,  475. 

Label,  a  seal,  L  200. 

Labras,  the  lips,  L  642. 

Laced  mutton,  a  cant  term  for  a  courtezan,  i.  41. 

Lady-bird,  a  female  c(f  loose  manners,  L  165. 

Lady,  lady,  lady,  the  burden  of  an  old  bdUad,  L  217. 

Lady  of  my  earth,  fUle  de  twre,  lady  of  my  corpwcJ,  part, 
L  168. 

I^d  on  with  a  trowel,  laid  on  thickly,  IL  182. 

Lakln,  ladykin  or  littU  lady,  L  857,  iii.  82. 

Land-<»rack,  a  dissolute  expression,  iii.  651. 

Lantern,  a  turret  fall  of  windows,  i.  210. 

Lapwing,  allusions  to  the,  L  185,  714,  iL  598,  iiL  894. 

Larks,  to  dare,  ii.  678. 

Lash,  to  fasten  with  ^cord,  i.  119. 

IdUBS-lom,  forsaken  by  a  mistress,  iiL  86. 

Latch,  to  cato^  iii.  508,  777. 

Latched,  Utched,  licked  over,  i.  862. 

Late,  recently,  a  540,  iiL  756. 

'Lated,  belated,  benighted,  iiL  494,  560. 

Latten-bilbo,  a  sword  wanting  both  edge  and  temper,  L  642 

Lattice,  red,  denotement  of  an  ale-house,  L  626,  654,  ii.  28. 

Laund,  a  laum,  iL  422,  iii.  730. 

Laundry,  a  laundress,  L  644. 

Lavolta,  a  dance,  ii.  117. 

Lead  apes  in  hell,  employment  of  a  bear-ward,  i.  242. 

Leaguer,  a  oamp,  ii.  84. 

Learn,  to  teach,  iii.  610. 

Leasing,  lying,  ii.  241. 

Leather-coats,  a  kind  cf  apple,  L  621. 

Leave,  licence,  iii.  727. 

Leave,  to  osace,  to  part  with,  i.  17,88.  484. 

Leer,  countononoe,  favour,  ii.  159,  iiL  628. 

Leese,  old  form  of  lose,  iiL  761. 

Leet,  the  oourt-leet,  L  280. 

Leg,  to  make  a,  to  make  obeisance,  ii.  470,  520. 

Leman,  paramour,  mistress,  sweeUieart,  L  675,  ii.  246. 

Lenten,  meagre,  iU.  858. 

L'envoy,  a  postscript  or  epilogvA  in  old  toritings,  L  65. 

Let,  to  forbear,  ill.  787. 

Let,  stop,  bar,  hindrance,  i.  21,  iii.  198,  842,  741. 

Let  the  world  slide,  a  proverbial  saying,  L  227. 

Letter,  syllable,  U.  751. 

Level,  range  in  gunnery,  iii.  211,  218,  778. 

Lewd,  wicked,  base,  malicious,  L  449,  785,  ii.  855. 

LiblMUtd,  Zeopord,  L  98. 

Liberal,  licentious,  L  404^  724,  iiL  668. 

Lick  his  fingers,  an  old  saw,  L  201. 

Lie,  to  reside,  L  58. 

Liefest,  dearest,  ii.  868. 

lieger,  a  resident  ambassador,  il.  611,  718. 

Lie  in  the  throat,  its  signification,  L  626,  ii.  262,  iii.  866. 

Lieu,  guerdoT^  iii.  9. 

Lift,  lifted,  iL  287. 

Lifter,  a  t&i</;  iiL  268. 

Lightly,  commonly,  usuaUy,  iL  540. 

Light  o*  love,  ballad  of,  L  42,  745. 

Likes,  pleases,  i.  80. 

Liking,  condition  of  body,  L  542,  651. 

Lily's  Acddence,  L  688. 

Limbeck,  an  altmbic,  a  vessel  used  in  distilling,  iiL  481. 

Limbo,  a  prison,  ii.  696,  iii.  616. 

Limbs  of  Limehouse,  the  Umg-tihore  rabble,  iL  695. 

Lime,  bird-lime,  iiL  40. 

Limited,  appointed,  ill.  486. 

Lincolnshire  bagpipes,  L  562. 

Line,  to  strengthen,  i.  527. 

Line,  lineage,  iL  80. 

Line  of  life,  a  term  in  palmiistry,  L  488. 

Linstock,  a  match  used  by  gunners,  \l  81. 
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Lip,  to  Mis,  iiL  087. 

lipetmry  Pinfold,  iiL  74. 

Lists,  endoturWf  L  496. 

Liiher,  loty,  idU,  ii.  S20. 

Little,  miniaiu/n,  ii.  149,  til  351. 

Lively,  living,  iii.  615. 

Liyer,  the  seat  of  love,  L  062,  726. 

Livery,  to  sue,  L  497. 

Living,  rieto,  potaesrUnUf  rewmrosf,  L  436. 

Lol^  dcwn,  fool,  i.  349. 

Locknun,  coarse  linen,  iii.  145. 

Loclcs,  love-loclo^  the  fashion  of  wearing,  i.  743. 

Locusts,  inaecUy  or  the  fruit  of  the  locutt  tree,  iii.  710. 

Lode-star,  leading  or  guiding  «tar,  L  381. 

Lodge  in  a  wairen,  L  742. 

Lodged,  Uxyed,  L  473. 

Loggata,  a  game  Woe  aitittte,  iiL  387. 

London,  the  King's  Chamber,  it  678. 

'Long  of,  because  of,  I  61,  866,  iL  317,  438,  762,  HI  182. 

Loofed,  a  Beorterm,  tignififing  to  bring  a  ship  nearer  the 

tffind,  iiL  660. 
Loose,  to  dieeharge,  iii.  70. 
Loose  bodied  gown,  drese  supposed  to  be  indUxUive  of  a  loose 

loomofi,  L  264. 
Lop,  ftiggol vnodqfa  tree,  ii.  652. 
Lordship,  dominion,  L  842. 

Love  in  idleness,  a  flower,  1.  234. 

Lover,  a  friend,  iii.  431,  438,  765. 

Loves,  of  all, /or  Umefs  sake,  i.  356,  656,  iiL  673. 

Low-croached,  low-erooked,  iii.  434. 

Low-men,  false  diot,  L  646. 

Lower  messes,  inferior  persons,  iii.  208. 

Losel,  a  worthless  fellow,  iii.  213. 

Luce,  a  pike,  i.  689. 

Lullaby,  a  burden  of  songs  and  boUods,  iii.  639. 

Lanes,  lunaoy,  mad  freaks,  i.  673,  iiL  211,  284. 

Lapercalia,  feast  of,  iiL  459. 

Larch,  to  gain  an  easy  victory  at  oards,  iiL  14ft. 

Lash,  suaeuUnt,  iii.  19. 

Lustlqne,  huty,  ii.  20. 

Laxuiy,  coneupiseence,  ii.  635. 

Lym,  a  bioodJumnd,  iii.  92. 

ICacul^ti,  stained,  spotted,  L  '57. 

Hade  up,  jlnishad,  aeoomplished,  ii.  498. 

Magic  venes  to  cause  death,  iL  332. 

Magot-pies,  magpies,  iiL  498. 

Mahomet^s  dove,  iL  833. 

Maho,  a  fiend,  ilL  89,  96, 120. 

Mailed  ap,  lora/pped  up,  ii,  359. 

Main,  main  land,  ilL  83. 

Main  of  light,  A)od  qT  li^AC,  iU.  769. 

Make,  a  mMte,  iii.  761. 

Make  a  leg,  to  make  dbeisanoe,  ii.  470,  520. 

Make  all  split,  a  nautical  expression,  L  346. 

Make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt,  here  goes,  hit  or  miss,  L  667. 

Make,  Make  the  door,  to  do,  to  bar  the  door,  L  128,    653, 
ii.  128, 160,  iiL  336. 

Makeless,  matdess,  iiL  761. 

MaUdn,  ahomshftomch,  iL  218,  iiL  145. 

Mall,  Mistress,  her  picture,  iL  240,  277. 

Mallecho,  maUfaction,  ilL  363. 

Malt-worms,  drumkards,  L  521,  598. 

Mammering,  hesUaiimg,  iii.  676; 

Mammet,  a  puppet,  a  doU,  L  198. 

Mammock,  to  rend,  to  tear,  iiL  134. 

Man  in  the  moon,  legend  of  the,  L  386. 

Manage,  to  govern,  L  286,  474. 

Mandragora,  a  powerful  opiate,  iiL  687,  680,  71 L 

Mandrake,  fiibolously  endowed  with  life,  1.  220,  iL  370. 

Mankind-woman,  a  termagcmt,  a  virago,  iii.  167,  213. 

Manner,  mainowr,  a  thing  stolen,  L  54. 

Manner,  with  the,  in  the  fact,  L  54. 

Manningtree  ox  roasted,  L  634. 

Manqueller,  manslayer,  L  582. 

Many-many,  numberless,  iii.  368. 
Map,  api^re,  iiL  618. 
Matches,  borders,  boundaries,  iL  68,  413. 
Marchpane,  a  oori/ection,  L  169. 
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Maigentk  margin,  L  101. 

Marian,  Maid,  Bobin  Hood's  mistress,  L  544. 

Marigold,  the  sunflower,  iiL  231. 

Masks  for  ladies'  fuses  when  riding;  L  44. 

Masques  and  triumphs,  L  44. 

Match,  to  set  a,  to  plan  a  robbery,  L  513. 

Mate,  to  confound,  to  bewilder,  to  destroy,  L  129,  iL  364. 

Material,  fuU  of  matter,  U.  154. 

Maogre,  in  spite  of,  notwUSsianding,  iL  257,  iiL  US,  033. 

Maund,  a  basket,  iiL  784. 

Meacock,  a  chickenrhearted  fellow,  L  246. 

Mealed,  mingled,  ii.  622. 

Mean,  a  term  in  mMsic,  L  7. 

Measure,  a  dance,  L  103,  704,  iU.  788. 

Medecin,  a  physician,  iiL  511. 

Meeds,  deserU,  merits,  iL  411,  440,  466,  iii.  893. 

Mef;  to  mix,  to  meddle,  iL  42. 

Meiny,  retinue,  iiL  77. 

Melancholy  of  Moor-ditch,  L  563. 

Memory,  memorial,  ii.  139,  iiL  170. 

Men  of  hair,  satyrs,  UL  266. 

Mends  in  his  own  hands,  must  maks  (he  best  of  it,  IiL  266. 

Mephostophilus,  a  cant  word  for  a  goMntrfacsdfdUm,  L  64L 

Mercatanti,  a  merchant,  L  MO. 

Mere,  quite,  iL  32. 

Mere,  soU,  absolute,  certain,  IL  631,  678,  iiL  666. 

Mered,  entire,  sole,  iii.  663. 

Merely,  enUrely,  ahsolutay,  L  712,  iL  40, 163,  iiL  415. 

Merit,  guerdon,  reward,  L  454. 

Mermaid,  a  siren,  iiL  726. 

Meny-greek,  a  wag  or  humowriet,  UL  268. 

Metaphysictd,  supematwral,  iiL  478. 

Mete-yard,  a  measuring  yard,  L  264. 

Methooghta,  meihougM,  iii.  201. 

Mewed,  a  term  of  fidoonry,  L  194. 

Micher,  a  vagabond,  L  533. 

Miching,  skulking,  iiL  863. 

MUch,  moist,  iii.  355. 

MUe-end,  the  musters  at,  L  628. 

Mill-Bixpences,  L  642. 

Mince,  to  walk  affectedly,  to  affect  coyness,  L  680,  iiL  108. 

Mineral,  a  metallic  vein  in  a  mine,  iiL  875. 

Minikin,  a  darling,  iiL  90. 

Minute-Jack,  a  lUtU  figure  fhaJt  struOt  the  quarters  qf  the 

clock,  U.  485. 
Mirable,  admirable,  ilL  305. 
Miscreate,  spurious,  iL  66. 
Miser,  miserable  caitiff,  ii.  327. 
Misprised,  mistaken,  L  363. 
Misprising,  undervaluing,  despising,  L  714,  IL  90. 
Misprision,  mistake,  misunderstanding,  L  863,  515,  725. 
Mispunctuation,  humour  of^  L  385. 
'Miss,  amiss,  UL  722. 
Miss,  to  dispense  with,  UL  13. 
Missives,  messages,  iU.  477. 
Mistaken,  misapprehended,  iL  649. 
Mistftd,  rsadf  to  iMep,  L  103. 
Mistress,  a  bowl  ussd  in  bowling,  UL  321. 
Mistress  Mall's  picture,  IL  277. 
Mobled,  mufled,  UL  865. 
Mock,  to  scoff,  to  gibe,  ilL  678. 
Model,aiHOttZcI,L47L 

Modem,  ordinary,  common,  L  190,  806,  UL  507,  582,  772. 
Modo,  aflend,  UL  89,  96, 120. 
Module,  model,  L  827,  iL  41. 
Moe,  to  make  mouths,  iiL  2*2. 
Moiety,  a  portion,  also  the  half,  L  537,  UL  735. 
Moist  star,  the  moon,  UL  332. 
Mold-warp,  the  moU,  L  638. 
Mome,  a  blockhead,  a  dolt,  L  127. 
Moment,  import,  UL  860. 
Monarcho,  a  craey  Italian  so  oallsd,  L  103. 
Money-lendera'  brown  papier,  iL  638. 
Monopoly  privUegos,  UL  117. 
MonstrooB,  unnatural,  ominously  prophetic,  SU.  420. 
Montanto.  a  term  offence,  L  696. 
Month's  mind,  L  42. 
Moon-calt  a/a2<e  oonetption,  UL  25. 
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Mooniah,  varitMe,  ineonstatU,  iL  153. 

Moralixe,  to  interpret^  iiL  739. 

More,  greater,  furlher,  L  809,  iL  76,  til.  741. 

More  and  lees,  great  and  mioU,  L  576,  iii.  774. 

Mora  eacke  to  the  mill,  a  game,  i  77. 

Moitia,  Moritoo  dance,  IL  65,  89S. 

MoniB-pike,  Moorieh  pike,  L  150. 

Mortal,  deadly,  iiL  7S8. 

Mort  o'  the  dew,  a  stnun  on  the  horn,  iiL  199, 

Mortified,  amxtie,  iiL  510. 

Moat  an  end,  oomtanUy,  perpetuatty,  L  83. 

Mot»  motto  or  vwrd,  iii.  746. 

Motion,  pvppet4ihmo  or  puppetf  L  11,  iiL  356. 

Motion,  the  impulae  of  desire,  iii.  370. 

Motley,  a  fool,  iiL  876. 

Mooght,  mighl,  iL  444. 

Mouse,  a  term  qf  endearment,  L  84,  iL  241. 

Monse-hnnt,  an  animai  of  the  weaeel  tribe,  i.  203. 

Mousing,  gorging,  devouring,  L  295. 

Mowee,  mowthe,  Itidicroue  antics,  ilL  86,  854. 

Mach,  an  expreseion  ofoontempt,  L  590,  ii.  161,  468. 

Muffler,  a  covering  to  eoneeal  aportion  qftkefiuse,  L  088. 

Mule,  B^jazet's,  iL  88. 

Muleters,  muleteers,  ilL  568. 

Mum-budget,  a  past-word,  L  686. 

Murdered  persons  bleeding  on  the  approach  of  the  murderer, 
iL576. 

Murdering-piece,  a  pieee  of  artilUry  vUk  eeveral  "barrels, 
iii.  380. 

Moscadel,  a  wine  need  in  thwrck  at  moariage  oeremoniee, 
L276. 

Musit,  or  Muset,  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  iii.  728. 

Muss,  a  ecravMe,  iiL  664. 

Mutines,  nrntineere,  i.  830. 

Mutton,  laced,  a  cant  term  for  a  courtezan,  i.  41. 

My  cake  is  dough,  a  proverbial  eaying,  L  234,  270. 

My  heart  is  foil  of  woe,  a  tune,  L  204. 

Napkikb,  handkerehi^,  iiL  440,  784. 

Naught  a  while,  be,  a  mieoM^on  you  !  il.  128. 

Naughty,  ipidbni,  base,  L  421,  IiL  93. 

Nay-word,  a  watch-word,  L  680,  ii.  248. 

Neapolitan  bone-ache,  iiL  288,  308. 

Near,  in  (3m€  oonftdenoe,  L  705. 

Near  be,  ne'er  the  near,  a  proverbial  phrase,  L  484. 

Neat  slave,  a  base  oovhherd,  iiL  74. 

Neeld,  needle,  ii.  208,  ilL  741. 

Neglection,  neglect,  IL  206,  318,  iiL  372. 

Neii;;W,L870,  591. 

Nether-stocks,  ekort  stodeingt,  L  529,  iiL  77. 

Next  way,  the  nearest  way,  i.  540,  iL  12,  iii.  223. 

Nice,  trivial,  geminate,  dainty,  i.  187,  209,  400,  574. 

Nicely,  sorvptUously,  iL  209. 

Nicholas*  clerks,  St.,  ciU^purses,  L  521. 

Nick,  to  mark  like  a  fool,  L  148. 

Nick,  out  of  all,  beyond  aU  reckoning,  L  SO. 

Nicked,  emaseuiated,  iiL  563. 

Night-role,  a  night  revel,  L  361. 

Nill,  wiU  not,  iL  20L 

Nine  men's  morris,  a  rustic  sporty  i.  883. 

Nine  Worthies,  pageant  oi;  L  104. 

Noble,  a  coin,  L  532. 

Nobody,  the  picture  o^  iiL  32,  49. 

Noddy,  a  game  at  cards,  also  a  noodle,  a  simpleton,  L  5. 

No  had,  on  archaic  expression,  i.  315. 

Noise,  a  bamd  of  musicians,  L  588. 

Nonce,  for  the  oooasion,  L  514. 

Nook-shotten,  spawned  in  a  comer,  iL  87. 

No  poynt,  non  point,  i.  62,  89. 

Nott-pated,  round-headed,  i.  528. 

Novum,  a  game  played  with  dioe,  L  93. 

Nurture,  breeding,  ii.  144. 

Nut-hook,  a  beadle  or  catchpoll,  L  622,  642. 

O,  orb,  circlet  or  round,  iii.  581. 

Oaken  garlands,  iiL  187. 

Oath  of  fidelity  by  attendants  of  the  nobility,  iL  767. 

Oaths  taken  on  the  sword,  L  497,  iiL  345. 

Ob,  ob(dvm,  a  halfpenny,  i.  535. 

Oberon,  of  (airy  legends,  L  383. 


Obidicut,  attend,  ilL  96. 

Objected,  propoeed,  prqfected,  iL  299. 

Obsequious,  ^nereal,  ii.  419,  515.  iii.  334. 

Obsequious,  obedient,  sultmissive,  iii.  649. 

Observation,  rites  or  observances,  L  371. 

Observed,  respectfully  treated,  i.  609,  612. 

Obstacle,  corruption  of  obstinate,  ii.  327. 

Occupation,  handiere^  iii.  418b 

Oddly,  unequaUy,  iU.  275. 

Odds,  quarrel,  iiL  669. 

Od's  pittikins,  God  me  piiy,  iL  760. 

CEiliads,  oglee,  L  646,  iiL  100. 

O'eiparted,  not  equal  to  a  part  or  character,  L  93. 

O'erraug^t,  over^reached,  over-took,  L  118,  iii.  357. 

O'eratiawed,  (ferstrewed,  iU.  733. 

Oes,  drcuker  bosses  of  shining  metal,  i.  364. 

Oes,  small-pox  marks,  L  85. 

Of;  for,  iii.  219,  648. 

Of  all  loves,  for  lovers  sake,  L  856,  666,  iiL  673. 

Offices,  the  apartments  in  great  establishments  where  refresh' 
m/ents  viere  prepaared  or  distributed,  iii.  666. 

Old,  old  ntis,  rare,  rarefkin,  L  689,  647,  736. 

On,  of,  iiL  415,  778. 

On,  pronounced  own,  L  10. 

Once,  for  the  nonce,  sometimes,  L  128, 149, 668,700,uL149,58O. 

One  good  woman  in  ten,  iL  64. 

Oneyen,  owners,  L  621,  664. 

Oosel-oock,  the  blackbird,  L  859. 

Opinion,  reputation,  L  668. 

Opposite,  adversary,  L  603,  ii.  258. 

Or  e'er,  before,  sooner  than,  L  318,  iL  732,  iiL  7,  43. 

Or,  ore,  gold,  iii.  375,  738. 

Ort»,  field  fkry^ngs,  L  348. 

Order,  to  take,  to  adapt  measuree,  L  238,  iiL  436. 

0]^;ulous,  proud,  haught,  iiL  263. 

Orient,  peUucid,  lustrous,  iii.  537. 

Orthography,  orthographer,  L  709. 

Oris,  scraps,  ii.  494,  iii.  446. 

Ospray,  a  large  hawk,  the  seoreagle,  m.  175. 

Ostent,  appearance,  parade,  L  404. 

Otherwhere,  otherplace,  L  120,  ilL  62. 

Ounce,  the  lynx,  L  364. 

Ouphes,  elves,  goblins,  L  677. 

Out,  past,  ilL  8. 

Out  of  all  cess,  out  of  all  measure,  L  520. 

Out  of  all  nicl^  beyond  aU  reckoning,  L  30. 

Out  ofthy  star,  iiL  350. 

Outvied,  defeated,  L  246. 

Overflown,  flooded,  drowned,  I  870. 

Overlook,  to  overbear,  to  overcome,  to  bewitch,  L  325,  416,  683. 

Overscntched,  L  601. 

Oversee,  to  execute,  or  superintend  the  execution  qf  a  wiU, 

iiL  750. 
Overwrested,  overwound,  iiL  278. 
Owches,  boeses  of  gold  set  in  diamonds,  L  689. 
Owe,  to  own,  to  possess,  L  127,  830, 355, 479,  iL  27, 598,  in.  763. 
Owen  Olendower,  L  565. 
Owl,  the,  a  bakefs  daughter,  iiL  403. 
Pack,  to  scheme,  to  complot,  iiL  624. 
Packed,  oof^ederate,  L  734. 
Packing,  phtUng,  chicaning,  L  270,  iL  738,  iiL  84. 
Paddock,  a  toad,  iiL  878,  472. 
Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  L  104. 
Pageants  and  masques,  L  44, 104. 
Paid,  punished,  L  530,  iL  748. 

Painted-cloth,  hangings  for  rooms,  L  93, 626,  ii.  151,  111.  740. 
Ptvjock,  peaoock,  iiL  366. 
Palabras,/ei0  toords,  L  721. 
Pale,  to  impale,  iL  409. 
Palled,  decayed,  waned,  iiL  550. 
Palliament,  a  robe,  iii.  601. 
Pansies  for  thoughts,  iiL  403. 
Pantaloon,  the  Italian,  L  249,  275. 
Parcel,  parcel-gilt,  part,  paHi-gilt,  i.  582,  642. 
Paris  Oarden  for  bear-baiting,  ii.  703. 
Parish-top  for  the  public  amusement,  iL  238,  277. 
Paritor,  an  apparitor,  L  67. 
Parle,  speech,  L  5,  294,  ii.  85. 
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Porllng,  tpedking,  lii  788. 

Parloufl,  periUnUy  L  957. 

Partake,  to  impart,  to  parHdpcUe,  il.  185,  iii.  251. 

Partake,  to  take  the  paH  of,  iU-  783.   . 

Partaker,  ajxirtTier,  afactionary^  li.  301. 

Parted,  endoioed,  imparted^  iii.  293. 

PartiaUy,  lypartialUy,  iiL  669. 

Partisan,  a  txapor^  haJJ-pike  and  Jialf-fuUberd,  iii.  549. 

Partlet,  Dame,  a  name  for  the  hen,  I  543,  iiL  213. 

Paah,  head  or  brow,  iii.  200. 

Pass,  to  turpass  hdief  or  expression,  i.  644,  674,  ii.  444,  iii.  234. 

Paasado,  a  term  infend-ng^  i.  217. 

Passage,  passengers,  lii.  690. 

Passionate,  pertwrbed,  Offitated,  i.  298. 

Passionate  Shepherd,  L  687. 

Passioning,  displaying  emotion,  i.  35,  ill.  732. 

Pass  not,  regard  not,  iL  377. 

Pass  on,  pass  upon,  to  sentence,  iL  600,  iii.  93. 

Passy-measure's  pavin,  a  dance,  11  274. 

Pastry,  the  room  where  paste  was  made,  i.  202. 

Patch,  fool  or  Jester,  I  127,  872,  407,  ill.  30,  611. 

Patchery,  roguery,  viOany,  ill.  283. 

Patience  perforce,  an  adage,  i.  170,  ii.  615. 

Patient,  to  make  patient,  iiL  599. 

Patlne,  the  cover  of  the  chalice  anciently  iiBcd  to  hold  par- 
ticles of  the  host ;  a  plate,  a  round,  bright  object,  L  433. 

Pauca,  pauca  verba,  paucufl  paUabris,  few  words,  L  75,  227, 
641,  iL  74. 

Paul's  walk,  L  575. 

Pavin,  a  dance,  iL  274 

Pax,  a  smaU  metal  plate  which  ioas  hissed  at  wjoss,  ii.  118. 

Pay,  to  heat,  topnnish,  i.  678,  ii.  748,  758. 

Peak,  to  mope,  to  pule,  iii.  356. 

Peat,  a  pet,  i.  233. 

Pedant,  a  schoolmaster,  i.  248,  249,  260. 

Pedasoule,  a  pedarU,  L  249. 

Peeled,  shaven,  il.  292. 

Peeyish,  ehUdish,  simple,  headstrong,  IL  327,  719,  iii.  453,  669. 

Peg-a-Bamsey,  a  tune,  ii  278. 

PelBe,  to  weigh  down,  IL  569. 

Peised,  bataru>ed,  voelghted,  L  298,  417. 

Pelleted,  Jmrned  into  peUets,  or  little  baUs,  iii  565,  784. 

Pelting,  paltry,  despuxMe,  1.  851,  459,  iU.  77. 

Pen-and-inkhom,  carried  by  professional  persons,  il  395. 

Penitent,  doing  penance,  L  117. 

Penny,  metaphor  for  m/oney,  or  means  generally,  i.  102. 

Pensioners,  a  band  oj  gentlemen  in  immediate  attendance  on 
the  sovereign,  L  348,  656. 

Perch,  a  common  m/saswre,  ii.  201. 

Perdurable,  enduring,  H  103,  iii.  659. 

Perdy,  corruption  of  par  dieu,  L  138. 

Perfect,  confident,  well-assured,  iii  220. 

Periapto,  am/ulets,  ii.  324. 

Periwigs,  worn  by  ladies,  1. 44. 

Peijure,  a  perjurer,  1.  75. 

Perplexed,  distracted,  frensied,  U.  735,  iU.  707,  745. 

Person,  oJdform  of  parson,  i.  73. 

PerspectiTes,  to  be  viewed  obliquely,  i.  498,  ii.  274. 

Pert,  quick,  lively,  subtle,  L  380. 

Peruse,  to  examine,  L  116,  lii.  385. 

Pervert,  to  avert,  iL  729. 

Pestered,  impeded,  encumibered,  L  515,  iii.  309,  511. 

Pew-fellow,  companion,  sharer,  iL  559. 

Pheere,  companion,  husband  or  wife,  iiL  621. 

Pheeze,  to  tiekU,  L  227,  iii.  285. 

Philip,  a  nam^for  the  sparrow,  i.  289. 

Phill-horse,  the  shaft-horse,  1.  402. 

Phisnomy,  physiognomy,  iL  45. 

Physical,  m/edieinal,  iii.  426. 

Pick,  topUch,  U.  696,  iii.  131. 

Picked,  scrupulously  nice,  i.  82,  ill.  388. 

Pick-thanks,  parasUes,  L  540. 

Pickt-hatch,  the  manor  of,  L  654. 

Picture  of  Nobody,  ilL  82,  49. 

Picture  of  we  three,  IL  278. 

Pied,  party-coloured,  L  98,  iiL  774. 

Pied  ninny,  a  jester,  a  fool,  iiL  30. 

Pight,  fixed,  iU.  73,  318. 
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Plgn^pnmitns  and  the  Napians,  IL  278. 

Pilcher,  pilch,  an  outer  garment  of  leather,  L  186. 

Pilled,  robbed,  piUaged,  1. 462,  ii.  522. 

Pin,  to  cleave  the,  to  splU  ^wooden  pin  ^  a  target,  L  39, 71 . 

Pin  and  web,  the  oataraa  in  ths  eye,  iii.  89,  203. 

Pinched,  restrained,  nipped,  iii.  208. 

Pinfold,  a  pound,  I.  5,  iiL  74. 

Pink  eyne,  smaU  eyes,  ill.  551. 

Pioners,  or  pioneers,  degraded  soldiers,  lii.  681. 

Pip,  a  spot  on  a  card,  i.  237. 

Pitch,  or  pith,  eminence,  iii.  360. 

Pitch  and  pay,  pay  on  delivery,  ii.  78. 

Pittikins,  'odk,  God  me  pity,  ii.  750. 

Place,  dbiding-place,  iL  139. 

Place,  seat  of  authority,  L  426,  iii.  663. 

Places,  dignities,  honours,  ill.  206,  563. 

Placket,  a  petticoat,  L  67,  iiL  88,  233,  288,  2S3. 

Plagued,  punished,  ii.  522. 

Planched,  planked,  made  of  boards,  iL  620. 

Plantage,  the  moon*s  infiitenoe  on  plants,  iiL  291. 

Plantain,  its  medicinal  use,  L  65, 164. 

Phmta,  the  eoles  of  the  feet,  ilL  549. 

Plates,  sUver  coin,  iii.  581. 

Platforms,  plans,  schemes,  iL  297. 

Plausibly,  wUh  aepressUms  of  applause,  iii.  757. 

Plausive  manners,  gracious,  popular,  vrinMng  manners, 

iiL  840. 
Pleached,  intertwined,  L  701. 
Please  one,  and  please  all,  a  ballad,  IL  280. 
Plighting  troth,  mode  of,  L  43. 
Plurisy,  repletion,  iii,  385. 

Point-device,  preciw,  vrith  great  nicety.  L  82,  ii.  153,  S64. 
Point  of  war,  a  strain  of  military  music,  L  608. 
Points,  long  tagged  laces  to  fiisten dresses,  i.  250,  iL  241,  iiL  2SS. 
Poize,  weight,  iii.  676. 

Poking-sticks,  irons  for  setting  ruffs,  iiL  256. 
Polacks,  Poianders,  lii.  330. 
Politician,  a  schemer  for  his  own  advantage,  iiL  387. 
PoUed,  cleared,  iii.  171. 
Pomander,  a  ball  of  perfume,  iii.  238. 
Pomewater,  a  kind  of  apple,  L  71. 
Poor  John,  hake,  a  fish,  i.  160. 
PopiAJay,  a  parrot,  a  trifiingfop,  I.  615. 
Porpentine,  porcupine,  L  129,  IiL  278. 
Port,  a  gate,  iii.  535. 

Port,  show,  state,  appearance,  L  235,  395. 
Portable,  beanMe,  supportable,  ixL  OS,  506. 
Portage,  portholes,  ii.  82. 
Portanoe,  carriage,  mien,  bearing,  ilL  656. 
Possessed,  in/ormed,  L  898. 
Posset,  a,  curdled  mUk,  L  690. 
Posset,  to  coagulate,  L  690. 
Post,  the  sherilTs,  iL  277. 
Potch,  to  push,  to  thrust,  iii.  140. 
Potents,  potentates,  L  295. 
Poulter,  a  poulterer,  I.  534. 
Pouncet-box,  scent-box,  1. 515. 
Powder,  to  salt,  I.  560. 
Poynt  no,  non  point,  L  62,  89. 
Practice,  conspiracy,  machination,  collusion,  li.  77,  031,  iiL 

78,  112,  706. 
Practise  on,  to  plot  or  intrigue  againH,  iii.  541. 
'Praise,  to  appraise,  ii.  243. 

Prank,  to  adorn,  to  dress  ostentatUntely,  U.  S50,  iiL  155,  £29. 
Praying  at  the  end  of  performances,  L  632. 
Precedent,  a  stgrt,  an  indicator,  iii.  722. 
Precepts,  warrants,  i.  616. 
Prefer,  to  advance,  to  pnmoU,  i.  233,  iL  764. 
Pregnancy,  ready  urit,  i.  577. 
Pregnant,  supple,  ready.  111.  362. 
Prenominate,  forenamed,  ilL  807,  347. 
Preposterous,  misplaced,  inversely,  L  248,  868,  668. 
Prescription,  medical,  IL  54 
Presence,  presence-chamber,  i.  210. 
Presently,  immediately,  ii.  355,  555,  ill.  748. 
Pressed,  ready,  bound,  urged,  L  395. 
Pretence,  design,  device,  L  21.  U.  314,  UL  21^. 
Pretend,  to  intend,  L  17,  iii.  744. 
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Pretend,  tojwrteiuZ,  11.  315. 

Pretty,  petty,  ZittZe.  iiL  760. 

Pieveat,  to  anticipate,  i.  578,  iL  815,  ill.  428,  454. 

Pricket,  adterto  ooZZed,  i.  108. 

Prick-eong,  wuaic  pridoed,  or  noted  down,  L  178. 

Priest  of  the  town,  L  687. 

Prig,  a  tXua,  a  t&kA  lit  228. 

Prime,  t&e  tpri'ng,  ilL  774. 

Primero,  an  old  game  at  cards,  L  679,  U.  688. 

Prince  of  cats,  L  216. 

Principality,  a  eOestial,  i.  15. 

Principals^  the  »tronge$t  raften  in  a  Imildinif,  iL  203. 

Princox,  a  coaDcomft,  i.  170. 

Print,  in,  pr9ci$dy,  to  the  letter^  L  12. 

Prison  base,  or  prison  bars,  a  gane,  1.  42. 

Pifxe,  to  rate,  ii.  4M. 

Prixe,  privOege,  H  411. 

Pro1)a],  jnobabU,  ilL  6n. 

Proceeding,  advancement,  IiL  430. 

Process,  oOerfion,  ilL  530. 

Prodigious,  vum$trotu,  portenUnu,  L  800,  iil.  420. 

Profhce,  toeZooiRc,  L  620. 

Proftine  use  of  the  sacred  names,  act  for  preventing.  L  562. 

Prognostication,  almana4i,  iiL  241. 

Project,  to  shape,  iil  581. 

Projection,  foreeast,  preparation,  IL  79. 

Prolixions,  coy,  delaying,  ii  609. 

Promptore,  suggestion,  iL  609. 

Prone,  ardswt,  ii.  595,  iii.  745. 

Proof,  armour,  iil.  478. 

Proper,  peculiar,  personal,  iii.  140, 179. 

Proper-fklse,  handsome-false,  IL  246. 

Propertied,  circumscribed,  appropriated,  IL  268,  462. 

Properties,  a  liieatrical  tenn,  L  347,  677. 

Proposing,  disoourslngj  L  713. 

Proroogne,  to  deaden  or  benumb,  ilL  540. 

Provand,  provender,  ilL  146. 

Provincial,  of  the  eedesiastical  province,  ii.  633. 

Provincial,  from  Provins,  celebrated  for  roses,  ilL  866. 

Pnine,  to  plume,  I  511,  ii  75& 

Pruning,  trimming  up,  adorning,  L  78. 

Pacelle,  La,  iL  832,  334. 

POgging,  prigging,  iiL  227. 

Pnke-stocking,  puce-stocking,  L  528. 

Pan,  iopound,  IiL  27& 

Pnnk,  aprostiiuU,  L  656,  iL  19,  631,  686. 

Panto  reverso,  in  fencing,  a  bacMuindsd  stroke,  L  217,  650. 

Porcbase,  profit,  advantage,  ii.  181. 

Parchase,  booty,  plunder,  L  522,  615. 

Pash I  pishf  pshaw!  L  781,  iL  74. 

Posh-pin,  a  game,  L  78. 

Pat  on,  to  incite,  to  provoke,  Iii.  508.  668,  672. 

Patter  on,  a  contHver,  an\inciter,  ii.  650,  iii.  158,  209.  508. 

Patter  ont^  an  adventurer  of  money,  iiL  83. 

Pattodc,  a  bvjoard,  iL  713. 

Pazzel,  afoul  drab,  ii.  294. 

Quail,  to  slacken,  IL  139. 

Qoain^  dainty,  dever,  nimble,  L  264. 

Quaintly,  eleoer,  adroit,  L  12,  21. 

Qualification,  temperamioni,  iii.  666. 

Qualify,  to  mitigate,  to  u/eaken,  iiL  667,  742. 

Quality,  profession,  caUing,  L  29,  iU.  858,  658. 

Quarrels,  book  of,  iL  173. 

Quarry,  a  pile  of  slaughtered  game,  iiL  180. 

Quart  d'^cu,  or  caidecue,  a  coin,  the  fourth  part  of  a  French 

gold  croum,  ii.  43,  49,  56. 
Quat,  a  pimple  or  scab,  ilL  698. 
Queasy,  fastidious,  squeamish,  L  708. 
QueU,  murder,  iiL  481. 
Quern,  a  handmill,  L  849. 

Quest,  inquisition,  inquest,  Jury,  iL  527,  620,  651,  767. 
Question,  to  converse,  iil.  789. 
Question,  motives,  reason,  iiL  438. 
Queubus,  equinoctial  of,  iL  246. 

Quick,  alive,  quickening,  guick-vHtted,  11.  516,  iiL  532,  582. 
Quick  recreation,  lively  pastime,  L  53. 
Quiddit,  a  subtlety,  iii.  887. 
Quietus,  discharge,  acquittance,  ill.  359,  779. 


QulUets,  quodlibets,  quibbles,  IiL  887. 

Quilt,  a  flock  bed,  L  550. 

Quintain,  a  mUitary  exercise,  a  pastime,  iL  171. 

Quips,  sudden,  angry  gibes,  scoffs,  L  29. 

Quit,  to  requite,  U.  685,  iii.  565. 

Quittance,  requital,  to  make  requital,  L  574,  iL  296,  407. 

Quiver,  smart,  nim^Ze,  1. 601. 

Quote,  to  look  into,  to  scan,  iiL  847,  621,  746. 

R.  the  dofifs  letter,  L  217. 

Babato,  or  rebato,  an  ornament  for  the  neck,  a  kind  oj  ruff 

L720. 
Rabbit-sucker,  a  sudcing  rabbit,  L  584. 
Race,  nature,  iiL  14. 
Back,  to  stretch,  to  extend,  L  726. 
Rack,  drifHng  vapour,  or  scud,  iL  411,  iiL  50,  765. 
Racked,  harassed  by  exactions,  iL  847. 
Rag,  a  term  of  contempt,  IL  492. 
Ragged,  rough,  rugged,  base,  L  574,  618,  iL  142. 
Ragged,  beggared,  iii.  747. 
Rake  up,  to  cover  up,  iil.  105. 
Rampallian,  a  low,  creeping,  mean  wretdi,  L  582. 
Rank,  chorus,  rhyme,  ii.  149. 
Rank,  brimming,  full,  iiL  722,  778. 
Rankneas,  riotousness,  L  825,  iiL  485. 
Raps,  transports,  iL  719. 
Rapture,  a  fit,  iil.  145. 
Rarely,  curiously,  iL  728. 
Rascal,  a  lean  deer,  U.  155,  317,  iil.  129. 
Rates,  counts  for,  is  equivalent  to,  iiL  562. 
Rather,  hasty,  quick,  L  65. 
Rats  rhymed  to  death  by  chatms,  iL  178,  832. 
Raught,  r^  reached,  grasped,  IL  857,  409. 
Ravin,  to  devour  greedily,  IL  595,  iiL  489. 
Ravined,  ravenous,  iiL  501. 
Rayed,  chafed,  exoorUUed,  L  254. 
Razed,  slashed,  opened,  iiL  866. 
Razes,  roots,  i.  521. 
Read,  to  tread,  L  547,  IL  697. 
Rearmice,  bats,  L  854. 
Rearward,  rearguard,  iiL  778. 
Reason,  to  discourse,  i.  411. 
Reasonable  swiftness,  speed  of  thought,  iL  71. 
Rebate,  to  Uunt,  L  51,  598. 

Rebato,  a  kind  of  ruff,  an  omam/SfUfor  tiie  neck,  i.  720. 
Rebeck,  a  sort  cf  fiddle,  i.  205. 
Receipt^  receptacle,  iiL  481. 
Recheat,  a  note  on  the  horn,  i.  699. 
Reck,  to  regard,  iiL  839. 
Record,  to  chant,  i.  87,  iL  208. 

Recorder,  a  musical  instrument  resembling  afiute,  iii.  401. 
Recover  the  wind  of  me,  a  hunting  expression,  iii.  367. 
Recure,  to  recover,  iL  549. 
Rede,  counsel,  advice,  iil.  839. 
Red-lattice,  the  denotement  qf  an  ale-house,  I  586,  626. 
Red-lattice  phrases,  ale-houee  phraseology,  L  654. 
Reduce,  to  restore,  to  bring  back  to  a  former  state,  IL  675. 
Reechy,  disooloured  by  emoke,  1.  719. 
Refelled,  refuted,  U.  681. 
Regard,  refiection,  chservation,  iU.  741,  752. 
Regiment,  directorship,  rule,  iii.  558. 
Reguerdon,  recompence,  tL  807,  812. 
Relume,  to  relight,  iiL  701. 
Remarkable,  profoundly  striking,  iii.  577. 
Remember  thy  courtesy,  diseorUinue  ceremony,  L  88. 
Remembered,  reminded,  iiL  778. 
Remembrance,  memorial,  iii.  680. 
Remonstrance,  exhibition,  manifestation,  iL  684* 
Remorse,  pity,  tenderness  of  feeling,  i.  81,  819,  ii.  873,  681, 

iii.  681. 
Remorseless,  relentless,  pitUees,  iii.  748. 
Remotion,  removoZ,  IL  492,  IiL  7a 
Removed,  remote,  private,  L  293,  343,  ii.  152;  695,  iiL  247. 
Removes,  stages,  journeys,  iL  51. 
Render,  to  describe,  to  represent,  ii.  162. 
Reneges,  denies,  renounces,  iii.  75,  530. 


•  In  the  text  tbesiiggMiion  of  Malone  to  r«ad  domonntrftnee  wait  too 
bMUly  adopted.    The  right  word  U  uiiqueeHoiiably  "  remonetnuMv." 
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Repeal,  to  reeaU  /rom  exile,  to  bring  back,  i.  23,  464,  472, 
iL  20,  sn,  m.  434. 

Repetition,  recriminationy  ii.  49. 

Repine,  vexation,  dieoontent^  ill.  726. 

Reproof,  refutation,  disproof,  1.  540. 

Repugn,  to  resist,  tL  815. 

Reputing,  boasting,  ii.  862. 

Reserve,  preserve,  Ii.  210,  iii.  765,  772. 

Resolve,  be  assured,  ii.  290. 

Respect^  self-command,  prudence,  iii.  279,  740. 

Respect,  regard,  consideration,  i.  85, 187,  288,  433,  Ui.61, 731. 

Rest,  a  term  in  music,  L  178,  iii.  749. 

'Rest,  arrest,  i.  136. 

Resty,  vrnmobUe,  duU,  uneasy,  ii.  741,  iiL  775. 

Retire,  to  withdraw,  L  464,  Iii.  741. 

Retiring,  returning,  iii.  748. 

Retort,  to  r^erback,  ii  633. 

Reverb,  to  reverberate,  iiL  60. 

Reveno,  a  term  in  fencing,  L  659. 

Reword,  to  echo,  ill  784. 

Rhodope's  pyramid,  ii  333. 

Rialto,  the,  L  437. 

Ribaudred  nag,  JUthy  strumpet,  iii.  559. 

Rich  coat,  a  full  charged  escutcheon,  iii  787. 

Rich  eyes,  il.  49, 169. 

Rid,  to  destroy,  ii.  4i7,  iii.  14. 

Riddles,  fUstian,  ii  279. 

Rides  the  wild  mare,  plays  at  see-saw,  L  593. 

Riggish,  wanton,  iii.  543. 

Right,  direct,  immediate,  1.  325. 

Rigol,  a  circle,  i.  612,  iii.  756. 

Rim,  apart  of  the  intesHrus,  ii.  101. 

Rivage,  (he  shore  or  bank,  ii.  81. 

Rivality,  participaHon,  copartnership,  iii.  656. 

Rivals,  associates,  partners,  iii.  329. 

Rivo,  a  drinking  exclamation,  i  529. 

Road,  a  roadstead,  a  haven,  i.  16. 

Roaring  Devil,  ii  119. 

Robin,  hey,  Jolly  Robin,  a  song,  i  281. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  i  382. 

Rolled,  coiled,  iii.  609. 

Romage,  commotUn^  turmoil,  iii  332. 

Rondure,  a  round  or  belt,  iii.  763. 

Ronyon,  a  scwrvy  old  woman,  a  witch,  i.  676,  iii  474. 

Rood,  (^  cross,  tAe  imo^e  on  the  cross^  i.  597. 

Rook,  to  squat  down,  to  roost,  ii.  449. 

Ropery,  rope-tricks,  ribaldry,  i.  181,  288. 

Rosemaiy  for  remembrance,  iii  403. 

Rother,  red  cattle,  ii  488. 

Rough-hew,  to  plan,  or  fashion  in  the  rough,  iii.  392. 

Round,  plain  spoken,  i.  120,  iii.  861. 

Round,  roundel,  roundelay,  a  danoe,  i.  104.  354. 

Rounded,  insinuated,  i.  298. 

Rounding*  whispering,  insinuating,  iii  202. 

Roundure,  a  circle,  L  294. 

Rouse,  a  carouse,  a  deep  draught,  iii  898. 

Royal,  a  coin  so  called,  i.  532. 

Royal  merchants,  i  440. 

Roynish,  scurvy,  il.  138. 

Ruddock,  the  redbreast,  ii.  748. 

Rudesby,  blusterer,  swaggerer,  i.  250. 

Rue,  herb-graee,  iii.  382. 

Ruff,  the  top  qf  the  boot  ttemei  over,  ii  29. 

Ruffian,  roisterer,  swash-buckler,  iU.  650. 

Ruin,  rubbish,  i.  412. 

Run  counter,  to  follow  on  a  false  mient,  i  150. 

Rushes  strewed  on  room  floors,  and  on  the  stsge,  i  168, 255, 

589,  ii  723. 
Sables,  the  wearing  ot,  iii  862. 
Sack,  shenis-sack,  i  629. 
Backerson,  the  name  of  a  bear,  i  644,  686. 
B^ck-possety  L  69a 

Sacred,  devoted,  dedieated,  iii.  425,  607. 
Sacring-bell,  the  bell  rung  on  the  elevation  of  the  host,  ii.  678. 
Sad,  grave,  senous,  i.  8,  702,  712,  iii  234,  740. 
Safe,  sound,  ill.  101. 

Bafl^n,  the  colour  qf  Judas'  hair,  the  dissembling  colour,  ii  45. 
Bag,  to  droop,  to  flag,  iii.  511. 
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Sagittary,  ojfloer^  residence  at  the  arsen    of  Venice,  iii.  70S. 

Said,  done,  L  601,  ii.  143.  349,  iii.  220. 

Sail,  pomp,  sweU,  ii  70,  iii  773. 

Saint  Oeoige,  an  EngUsh  war  cry,  ii  581. 

Saint  Helen  Meteor,  Hi  48. 

Ssint  Jaques  le  grand,  shrine  of  at  Compostella,  ii.  56. 

Saint  Nicholas,  patron  saint  of  scholars  and  cutpurses, 

i.  43,  521. 
Sallet,  a  helmet,  ii  384. 
Ballets,  or  salte,  Atticism,  piquancy,  iii.  355. 
Salt,  sait^eUar,  i  25. 
Saltiers,  corruption  of  satyrs,  iii.  284. 
Salute,  to  move,  to  exhilarate,  ii  665,  iii  778. 
Samingo,  San  Domingo,  an  old  burden  to  drinkiM{f  songs, 

i  621. 
Sanded,  of  a  sandy  colour,  i  385. 
Satire,  a  satirist,  iii  775. 
Saucy,  prurient,  ii  44. 
'Say,  assay,  taste,  evidence,  iii  112. 
'Bayed,  assayed,  ii  183,  iii.  112. 
Scaled,  dispersed,  iii  315. 

Bcamble,  to  seise,  to  scramble,  to  rifle,  i.  319,  ii.  64. 
Boamels,  or  sea-mells,  sea-birds,  iii  27. 
Scapes,  lapses,  slips,  iii.  221.  745. 
Scarfed  bark,  vessel  decorated  with  flags,  i.  407. 
Scathe,  to  damage,  i.  170. 
Scogan,  Henry  and  John,  i  627. 
Sconce,  a/ortifloation,  ii  88. 
Sconce,  the  head,  i  118, 122,  iii  161,  387. 
Scone  stone,  iii  518. 
Score,  to  mark,  to  brand,  1. 117,  iii.  689. 
Scorn  it  with  the  heels,  a  manner  of  scornful  ruction, 

i  401,  721. 
Scotch,  to  wound,  to  notdi,  iii  493. 
Scrimers,  fencers,  iii  384. 
Scroyles,  scabby  rogues,  i  296. 
Scrubbed,  stunted,  L  434. 
Sculls,  shoals,  iiL  315. 
'Sense,  excuse,  i.  430,  iii.  687. 
Scut,  a  tail,  i.  681. 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  i  440. 
Seals  on  deeds,  L  485. 

Sear,  to  stigmatize,  to  dose  up,  ii  712,  iii  208. 
Season,  preservative,  iii.  498. 
Secret,  separated,  devoted,  iii  425,  607. 
Secure,  careless,  to  make  over-eonfldent,  L  487,  663,  068,  662, 

ii  296,  iii  96,  279,  844. 
Secure,  to  assure,  ii  475. 

Securely,  carelessly,  over-oor^ldently,  I.  462,  iii.  304. 
Security,  carelessness,  over-confldenot,  i  469,  iii  431,  498. 
Bee,  to,  to  <A«  sight,  iii.  766. 
Seel,  in  fUconry,  to  sew  up  the  eyes,  iii.  494,  564. 
Been,  versed,  practised,  skilled,  i  2S& 
Seldom  comes  the  better,  a  proverbial  saying,  ii.  634. 
Sense,  to  the,  to  the  quick,  iii.  698. 
Beptentrion,  the  north,  ii.  409. 
Sequester,  a  separation,  iii  683. 
Sere,  tickled  o'  the,  easily  moved  to  mirth,  iii.  353. 
Seigeant,  anciently  one  of  (^  ibing's  gwxrd,  iii.  472. 
Serpigo,  leprosy,  ii.  611. 
Servant,  a  follower,  an  admirer,  i  43. 
Bessa,  be  quiet,  i  227,  iii  92. 
Bet,  a  term  in  music,  i  7. 
Set «  match,  to  plan  a  robbery,  i.  513. 
Set  up  his  rest,  to  stake  aU,  1. 150,  203. 
Setebos,  a  demon,  iii  48. 
Seven  ages  of  man,  ii  172. 
Several,  private,  i  63,  iii  781. 
Several,  manifold,  U.  10. 
Shale,  a  case,  a  sheU,  ii.  99. 
Shards,  broken  fragments,  iii  890. 
Shards,  seedy  wings  of  a  beetle,  iii.  494^  663. 
Shaven  Hercules,  the,  i  719. 
Sheaf,  iii.  339. 

Sheen,  brightness,  splendour,  i  849,  iii  36?. 
Sheep,  pronounced  ship,  i.  4. 
Sheer,  pure,  unmixed,  i.  229,  488. 
Shen^  undone,  ruined,  reproved,  i.  648,  iii  179,  S83. 
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Sheriflb* -posts,  for  procUmations,  iL  277. 

SheirU,  sfaenis-sack,  L  029. 

Ship-tire,  afcaicifid  hsadrdress  far  ladies,  I  664,  688. 

Shive,  a  slicey  iii.  607. 

Shog,  to  jog  off,  iL  74,  7& 

Shotten,  apavmed,  projeeUd,  L  250,  ii.  87. 

Shoo^is,  flaggy  dogs,  iiL  492. 

Shoulder-clapper,  a  bailiffs  L  13& 

Shove-groat,  a  gams,  L  626. 

Shovel-hoards,  brood  MhiUingB  used  in  the  gams  of  shove- 
groat,  I  642. 

Shrewd,  skrewish,  vUsehiemms,  L  84,  234,  237,  82&,  849,  366, 
657,  703,  a  109,  602,  iii.  57L 

Shiift,  auriculoT  (xynfession,  L  161,  178,  181,  182,  201, 
iL  646,  623. 

Shrive,  to  bring  to  confession  and  aibsolve,  \.  125. 

Shriving-time,  Hms  of  shrift  or  oonfessUm,  iiL  392. 

Shut-up, /ni«A<d,  oondvded,  iiL  482. 

Shylock,  derivation  of  the  name,  L  437. 

Side,  long,  L  720. 

Siege,  a  seat,  place,  state,  ii.  622,  iii.  384. 

Sii^-dont,  a  cloth  to  strain  milk  through,  iiL  711. 

Sigfatleaa,  invieibU,  iii.  479,  480. 

Sightless,  unsightty,  L  300. 

Si^ts,  apertures  for  seeing  through  in  a  hdnut,  L  604. 

Sign,  to  give  an  omen,  ilL  567. 

SiUy,  simple,  rustie,  U.  756. 

SiUy  cheat,  petty  th^  iii.  227. 

SlmOitodes,  inapposite,  L  563. 

Siniular,  eounterfeU,  deoeiiful,  iL  761,  iiL  85. 

Single,  simple,  feeble,  i.  57&  iii.  476. 

Sink-a-pace,  efn^ve^poos,  a  danoe,  L  104,  704. 

Sinklo,  the  actor,  L  229. 

F!t,  a  title  of  certain  churchmen,  ii.  345. 

Shr,  applied  to  nobility  and  royalty,  iiL  204,  245. 

Sir  Bevls  of  Hamptoun,  iL  699. 

Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  Show,  L  628. 

Sir  reverence,  an  apology  for  any  unseemly  saying,  L  180. 

Sir,  the,  the  gaOanit,  the  oowrtier,  iiL  664. 

Siren's  song  of  allurement,  L  149. 

Sirs,  an  old  form  of  addressing  women,  iiL  577. 

Sithence,  tines,  iL  12. 

Sit  out,  refuse  to  play,  a  caid-table  phrase,  L  53. 

Sit  thee  down,  sorrow,  L  56. 

Sixes,  aUouxmees,  ilL  80. 

Skainsmates,  reckless  feOotPS,  L  181. 

Skill,  cunning,  design,  reason,  iii.  209,  231. 

Skills  not,  is  of  no  importance,  iL  364. 

SUmble-^camhle,  jumbled,  deranged,  L  5S& 

Sldnker,  dnxwer  of  liquor,  L  527. 

Skirr,  to  seowr,  iL  104,  iiL  511. 

Slander,  to  abuse,  iiL  840. 

Slanderous,  igrwminious,  branded,  iiL  748. 

Slavish  wipe,  the  brand  of  slaves,  iii.  743. 

Sleave,  unwrought  siCk,  iiL  484. 

Sledded,  Oedged,  iiL  330. 

Sleeve,  worn  as  a  fitvour  by  tllters  and  vrarriors,  iiL  323. 

Sleided,  untwisted,  iL  208,  IiL  785. 

Slipper,  slippery,  iiL  665. 

Slips,  counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  I  179,  ilL  283. 

Sliver,  to  ait  or  sUce,  iiL  97,  385. 

Slop,  loose  knee-breeches,  L  179. 

Smirched,  suUied,  soiled,  L  719,  725,  iL  85, 136. 

Smoke,  to  discover,  iL  34,  38. 

Smoothed,  faumed  on,  IL  488. 

Smog,  spruce,  smart,  L  415,  538,  iiL  104. 

Sneap,  a  sarcasm,  a  set-down,  L  583. 

Sneap,  to  nip  or  cheek,  iiL  196,  741. 

Sneck-up,  go  hang/  ii.  247. 

Snipe,  a  fool,  a  blockhead,  iiL  660. 

Snuff,  take  it  in,  to  take  it  in  dudgeon,  1.  84,  877. 

Snufb,  tiffis,  iiL  84. 

So,  a«,  iL  41, 197,  465,  470,  478,  ilL  535,  538. 

So  like  you  he  is  the  worse,  a  proverb,  iiL  213. 

SofUy,  slowly,  ilL  377. 

Solemn,  grave,  public,  accusiomed,  L  251. 

SoUdares,  a  coin,  iL  477. 

Something-nothing,  neither  here  nor  there,  iiL  678. 


Sometimes,  formerly,  L  306,  491. 

Sonnet,  Sonnets  or  Sonneteer,  L  709. 

Sonties,  corruption  of  sanctities,  L  401. 

Soon  a^  about,  L  116. 

Sooth,  sweetness,  softness,  truth,  L  473. 

Borrow,  sit  thee  down,  L  56. 

Sorry,  dismal,  sorrowful,  L  143. 

Sort,  lot,  iiL  275. 

Sort,  to  suit,  tofU,  iiL  266,  747. 

Sort,  gang,  crew,  company,  L  480,  iL  366. 

Sort,  mnJb,  degree,  quality,  L  696. 

Sot,  a  fool,  L  125,  iL  761. 

Sowle,  to  htg,  to  drag,  iii.  171. 

Speak  by  the  card,  to  ^psdk  predsdy,  or  according  to  the  book 

qf  manners,  iiL  888. 
Speak  to,  to  aspire  or  la/y  claim  to,  UL  651. 
Speculation,  view,  espial,  iiL  293. 
Speculative  instroments,  organs  of  vision. 
Sped,  done,  settled,  I.  186. 
Speed,  fortune,  iiL  219. 
Sperr,  to  shut  up,  iii.  263. 
Spill,  to  spoU,  to  coma  to  Jutrm,  iiL  710. 
Spirits  in  magic  or  witchcraft,  iiL  47. 
Spleen,  Jlash,  L  297,  348,  380. 
Spot,  stain,  iiL  774. 
Sprag,  quick,  ready,  sprightly,  L  678. 
Spring,  shoot,  sprig,  iiL  728,  738,  747. 
Sprlted,  haunted,  iL  726. 
Squandered,  dispersed,  L  398. 
Square,  equitable,  ii.  503. 
Square,  a  quarrel,  to  quarrel,  L  349,  iiL  540,  568. 
Square,  a  stomadier,  iiL  232. 
Squash,  an  immature  peasood,  L  861,  iiL  202. 
Squire,  arule,  L  92,  622,  iiL  234. 
Staggers,  a  kind  of  apoplexy  in  horses,  L  250. 
Staggers,  perplexities,  incertitudes,  iL  23,  762. 
Stain,  tinet,  mark,  edipse,  iL  8,  iiL  556. 
Stale,  insipid,  out  of  date,  L  121. 
Stalking-horse  of  fowlers,  L  742. 
Stand  on,  stands  me  upon,  it  is  incumbent  on  ms,  L  178, 

467,  iii.  392,  540. 
Stands,  or  Standings,  in  the  sport  of  deer-shooting,  i.  600. 
Stannyel,  a  kind  of  hawk,  ii.  253. 
Star  Chamber,  court  o^  L  686. 
Stark,  rigid,  stiff,  iL  74a 
Starve,  to  perish,  ML  716. 
State,  a  chair  or  throne,  L  633,  iii.  495. 
Statuas,  statues,  IL  548,  iiL  480,  441. 
Statue,  picture,  image,  L  85. 
Statute,  security,  or  obligation,  iiL  780. 
Statute-caps,  caps  umm  by  ettisens,  L  104. 
Stay,  a  check  or  obstacle,  L  297. 
Steel,  to  harden  like  steel,  iiL  725. 
Stelled,>Ia»d,  ilL  753. 
Stem,  rigid,  unyielding,  iL  39. 
Stemage,  steerage,  course,  ii.  81. 
Sticking-place,  abiding  place,  iiL  481. 
Stickler,  an  arbitrator  in  combats,  IiL  318. 
Stigmatical,  branded  with  d^brmiiy,  L  135,  ii.  889,  417. 
Btm,  always,  ever,  L  395,  545,  698,  iL  42,  91,  98,  iii.  485. 
Still  an  end,  constantly,  perpetually,  L  83. 
Still  music,  soft,  subdued  music,  L  370,  iL  92,  168. 
Stinted,  stopped,  L  166. 
Stith,  an  anvO,  iiL  362. 
Stithy,  the  smithes  workshop,  iiL  362. 
Stoccado,  orstoccata,  a  term  of  fencing,  L  186,  659. 
Stomach,  haughtiness,  iL  688. 
Stone-bow,  a  cross-bow  for  propeUing  stones,  ii.  279. 
Stone  of  destiny  at  Scone,  iiL  51  & 
Stood  upon,  plumed  or  presumed  upon,  iiL  610. 
Stops,  a  technical  term  in  music,  iiL  362,  367,  749. 
Stout,  bold,  proud,  L  814. 
Stover,  fodder,  iiL  80. 
Strain,  lineage,  L  708,  IL  ||^ 
Strain,  turn,  tendency,  i.  651,  M6, 
Strain  courtesy,  to,  to  avoid  the  post  oj  honour  in  a  perUons 

undertaking,  iiL  730. 
Strange,  wonder^  inoredible,  ilL  704. 
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Stnmge,  eoy  L  176. 

Strange,  foreign,  ii.  719. 

Strappado,  a  kind  of  punishment^  i  531. 

Stray  shaft,  mode  of  discovering,  L  437. 

Strict,  JmtsJ^  tL  482. 

Strike,  to  tap,  to  brwuih,  iii  560. 

Stroke,  rule,  ii.  622. 

StrosserB,  trousers,  ii.  SO. 

Stuck,  a  svmrd,  a  ihnut,  iii.  S85. 

Stack-in,  oorruptUm  o/stocccUa,  iL  264. 

Stnff,  luggage,  i.  140. 

Stuffed,  furnished,  endowed,  1 107,  696. 

Subject,  people,  suljects,  iii.  198. 

Subecribea,  sucewmbs,  iiL  805,  776. 

Subsidy,  an  impost,  iL  464. 

Success,  consequence,  succession,  ii.  16,  iii.  204, 456,  480, 556. 

Sudden,  trfolent,  iL  145,  iii.  506. 

Sue  livery,  to,  L  498. 

Suffer,  to  punish,  to  affiiet,  IiL  568. 

Suffered,  unrestrained,  indulged,  ii.  888,  iiL  725. 

Suggesting,  enticing,  tempting,  seducing,  L  17,  20,  58,  449, 

iL  45,  iiL  22,  476,  672,  738,  782. 
Suitor,  pronounced  shwter,  i.  70. 
Sullen,  fMiancKoly,  L  286. 

Sumpter,  a  horse  thai  carries  provisions  on  a  journey,  iiL  81. 
Supposes,  impostors,  L  270. 
Surcease,  end,  iiL  480. 
Surplice,  puritan  objections  to  the,  ii.  54. 
Surprise,  to  capture,  to  seise  unawares,  ii.  488,  iiL  602. 
Swarth,  the  com  cut  with  one  stroke  of  a  scythe,  IL  249. 
Swasher,  siffoggerer,  U.  88. 

Swashing,  crushing,  smasihing,  L  160. 

Swear  over,  to  out-swear,  iiL  205. 

Sweet  and  twenty,  a  proverbial  endearment,  iL  247. 

Sweet  mouth,  liquorish  tooth,  L  24. 

Sweltered,  weltered,  iiL  501. 

Swift,  ready,  L  714,  ii.  168. 

Swinge-buckler,  a  Indly,  L  597. 

Sword,  swearing  by  the,  L  497,  iii.  845. 

Swords  for  dancing  with,  ii.  56. 

Sworn  brothers,  men  hound  to  share  each  oihefs  fortunes,  L 
484,  iL  73. 

Sympathy,  equality,  1.  478. 

Table,  a  table-book,  L  18. 

Table,  a  picture,  txwrd  or  canvas  on  whith  any  dbfect  is 
painted,  L  297,  ii.  7. 

Table,  in  palmistry,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  L  404. 

Tabor  of  the  clown,  ii.  279. 

Tabourines,  drums,  iii.  807,  671. 

Tag,  (he  rabble,  iiL  168, 41& 

Tailor  cries,  1.  350. 

Tainture,  defilement,  iL  256. 

Take,  to  bewitch,  to  blast,  to  paralyse,  i.  677,  iii.  80, 88, 815, 332. 

Take  a  truce,  to  make  peace,  L  300. 

Take  in,  to  conquer,  to  overcome,  iii.  558. 

Take  it  in  snuff,  to  take  it  in  dudgeon,  i.  84,  377.. 

Take  me  with  you,  let  me  understand  you,  i.  197,  534. 

Take  out,  to  copy,  Hi.  680. 

Take  thought,  to  abandon  oneself  to  grief,  iiL  426,  562. 

Take  thy  old  cloak  about  thee,  iiL  710. 

Taking  up,  deaZ{n^,  L  575. 

Tale,  teiUing,  oounHng,  iiL  476. 

Talent,  a  talon,  i.  73. 

Talents,  riches,  ii.  720. 

Tall,  able,  stout,  robust,  I.  648,  ii.  237,  267,  iU.  247. 

Tallow-keech,  a  round  lump  of  tallcw  for  the  chandler, 
L  530. 

Tame-cheater,  a  petty  rogue,  i.  590. 

Tame-snake,  a  poltroon,  IL  162. 

Tang,  to  tutang,  iL  254,  ilL  24. 

Tarre,  to  incite,  i.  811,  iii.  276. 

Tartar,  Tartartu,  ii.  77,  264. 

Tasked,  taxed,  challenged,  i.  561.  fifig. 

smmk 


Tassel-gentle,  the  male  of  the  gosi 
Taste,  to  try,  to  test,  ii.  266,  263,  763. 
Tawdry  lace,  a  neck  ornament,  iii.  234. 
Tawny-coated  followers,  iL  292. 
Taxation,  sareom,  satire,  ii.  182. 
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Teen,  gri^j  sorrow,  i.  165,  iii.  8,  730. 

Tell,  to  rate,  to  number,  to  obooutU,  ii.  469,  474,  iiL  476. 

Temperance,  temperature,  IiL  19. 

Tempered,  moulded,  qualified,  iL  77,  iiL  447. 

Ten,  a  card  of,  a  tenth  card,  L  276. 

Tender,  an  offer,  a  promise,  i.  194. 

Tender  hefted,  iiL  80. 

Tents,  hangings,  L  246. 

Tercel,  the  male  hawk,  iii.  290. 

Termagant,  a  hectoring  tyrant  of  (he  Miracle  plays,  iii.  401. 

Testem,  tester,  or  teston,  a  coin  so  eoUed,  sixpence,  i.  41. 

Tharborough,  a  constable,  L  54. 

Theorick,  theory,  iL  41,  65,  iiL  64a 

'niews,  L  600,  iiL  838,  430. 

Thick,  rapidly,  iL  732,  ilL  756. 

Thick-skin,  (hUk-head,  L  677. 

Thievery,  exemplifications  o(  iL  507. 

Thills,  (he  shafts  of  a  utagon,  ilL  289. 

Thou,  as  a  mark  of  insult,  ii.  279. 

'I^ou  knave,  a  catch,  iL  278. 

Though,  if,  even  if,  Hnee,  a  492,  525,  iii.  564. 

Thought,  melancholy,  iiL  570. 

Thrasonical,  bragging,  boastful,  I  82,  iL  165. 

Threape,  to  dispute,  iiL  711. 

Three-man  beetle,  an  implement  for  driving  pHes,  L  578. 

Three-men  song-men,  singers  of  songs  in  (hree  parts,  iiL  SS7. 

Three  merry  men  be  we,  the  burden  of  a  song,  iL  847,  27& 

Three-pile,  three^pUed  velvet,  iiL  227. 

Thronged,  oppressed,  crushed,  •^runJb,  IL  184, 192,  iiL  752. 

Thrummed,  made  of  coarse  woollen,  L  674. 

Thunder-stone,  (he  imaginary  produce  of(hunder,  iiL  420. 

Tib,  a  loou  wench,  iL  217. 

Tibert,  prince  of  cats,  L  216. 

Tickle,  ticklish,  tL  344. 

Tickled  o'  the  sere,  easily  moved  to  mirth,  iiL  S5S. 

Tidy,  plump,  L  592. 

Tightly,  briskly,  prompUy,  L  646. 

Tike,  down,  dodpole,  L  678. 

Tllly-vally,  a  ludicrous  interjectum,  I  590,  iL  247. 

Time  and  the  hour,  iii.  476. 

Timely,  in  proper  time,  iL  369. 

Time  of  life,  duration  of  life,  IiL  454. 

Time's  fool,  L  559. 

Timon  fh)m  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  iL  605. 

Tire,  to  peck  like  a  bird,  to  tear,  iL  405,  483,  iU.  722. 

Titania  of  fairy  legends,  L  883. 

To,  an  ellipsis  for  equal  to,  L  15. 

To,  an  ellipsis  for  so  as  to,  I  199. 

To,  to,  ploughmen's  words  of  encouragement,  iiL  278. 

To  Mend,  >br /Wend,  propitious,  iL  716,  iiL  435,  505. 

Toasts  and  butter,  term  of  contempt,  L  649. 

Tokened  pestilence,  iiL  559. 

Tokens,  the  Lord's,  plague  spots,  L  104,  iiL  559. 

Toll,  iL  51. 

Tom  0'  Bedlams,  mad  beggars,  ilL  120. 

Tongs  and  bones  music,  L  385. 

Too  fine,  too  full  of  finesse,  IL  52. 

Too  late,  too  recently,  iL  540,  iiL  756. 

Took  it  on  his  death,  an  oath,  i.  287. 

Too-too,  excessive,  exoessively,  L  16,  iiL  836. 

Top,  the  parish,  iL  288. 

Topless,  supreme,  iiL  278. 

Torch-bearers  to  maskers,  L  215. 

Tottered,  tottering,  i.  472. 

Touch,  a  pang,  a  wound,  sympathy,  iL  712. 

Touch,  a  touchstone,  iL  494,  554. 

Touched,  pricked,  hi  627. 

Touring,  circling,  iiL  488. 

Touse,  to  tug,  to  drag,  iL  633. 

Toward,  in  preparation,  iiL  330. 

Towards,  approaching,  near  at  hand,  L  170. 

Toys,  idle  rumours,  tricks,  L  289. 

Tranect,  a  ferry,  L  422. 

Transported,  translated,  tran^ormed,  L  872. 

Trash,  to  clog,  to  impede,  01,  8,  666. 

Tray-trip,  a  game  so  called,  ii.  254. 

Treachers,  traitors,  iii.  65. 

Trial  by  battle,  L  495,  iiL  893. 
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Tribnlatioii  of  Tower-hOl,  11.  805. 

Tribimal  plebs,  trUnmis  pldns,  UL  02«. 

Trick,  peadiarUy,  i.  28«.  iL  7. 

Tricked,  Uouoned,  iiL  S55. 

Trifle,  aphanUm,  iiL  48. 

Trigon,  i.  588. 

Triplex,  triple  time  in  fiiuaie,  ii  272. 

Triumphs  and  Maeqaes,  L  44. 

Tiol-my-dBineB,  a  game,  iiL  254. 

Tro^Uiaaj,JlguraUMly,  iiL  864. 

Troth-pUglit,  bttroOud,  IL  73,  iiL  251. 

Troth-plight,  or  betrothing,  iL  281. 

Trow,  to  helieoe,  iiL  68. 

Tnie,  hoiuit,  L  523,  iL  405,  iiL  720. 

Trne-men,  honut  mm,  L  528. 

Tmndle  tail,  a  ^peeiea  of  dog,  iiL  02. 

Tucket,  ajlowrisk  on  a  trumpet,  L  484. 

Tun-dish,  a  funnel,  iL  616. 

TuriE,  to  tuni,  jmnerbially,  to  apoetalite,  L  721,  iii.  366. 

Tuik  Oregoxy,  Pepe  Gregoiy  the  Seventh,  L  558. 

Turlygood,  a  name  aetumed  by  Bedlam  heffgart,  the  derivation 

nneerttUn,  iiL  110. 
Turn  him  going,  iL  146.  ilL  448. 
Turn  hie  girdle,  L  732. 
Turquoise,  its  imaginary  properties,  1. 480. 
Twiggen-hottle,  widxr  hotUe,  iiL  660. 
Twire,  to  fwinUe  or  twitter,  iiL  764. 
Type  of  soyereignty,  the  crown,  iL  400. 
Tyring,  otHring,  L  122. 
TlMBmED,  thadowed,  IL  02. 
Unaneled,  wWunU  reeHving  extreme  unction,  iii.  344. 
Unavoided,  unavoidable,  iL  818,  562. 
Unbated,  uiMunted,  ML  385,  806. 
Unbitted,  uiOmdled,  iiL  650. 
Unbolt,  to  explain,  IL  462. 
Unbolted,  eoarte,  uneijled,  iiL  75. 
Unbookish,  ignorant,  iiL  688. 
Unbraided,  untoiUd,  unfaded,  IiL  282. 
Uncape,  to  unearth  a  fox,  L  666. 
Unclew,  to  unwind,  to  undo,  iL  464. 
Uncouth,  unknown,  etrange,  iiL  612,  754. 
Undeigo,  to  undertake,  iL  482. 
Underskinker,  an  underdrawer  or  waiter,  L  527. 
Undertaker,  one  who  undertakes  the  quarrel  of  another,  ii.  264. 
Uneared,  unploughed,  iii.  760. 
Uneath,  hardly,  painfully,  iL  858. 
Unexpiessiye,  inevpreni^te,  iL  146. 
Unfldr,  to  deprive  <^  foArneu  or  beauty,  iiL  761. 
Unftthered  heira  and  loathly  births,  L  630. 
Unhappy,  waggish,  mischievous,  ii.  45,  656. 
Unhatched,  undisdoted,  iiL  685. 
Unhouseled,  vriXhoul  receiving  the  ewiharigl,  iiL  844. 
Unicom  striking  its  horn  in  trees,  a  &ble,  ii.  507. 
Unlmproyed,  wnreproved,  ungovernaJUe,  iiL  331. 
Union,  an  orient  pearl,  iiL  805. 
Uqjust,  dU^onest,  L  540. 
Unkind,  unnatural,  ii.  265,  816,  ilL  62,  728. 
Unless,  except,  iiL  177. 
Unlived,  ber^  of  liA  iii.  756. 
Unmanned,  not  sufflcimtly  trained,  a  term  of  lalooniy, 

L218. 
Unowed,  unowned,  L  310. 
Unpregnant,  inapt,  unable,  iL  627. 
Unproper,  common,  IiL  687. 

Unqualitied,  deprived  (tffaeuUies  or  qualities,  IiL  560. 
Unquestionable,  averu  to  disoowrse,  iL  152. 
Unready,  undrused,  ii.  207. 
Unrecalllng,  not  to  be  reeaUed,  iiL  748. 
Unrespected,  unregarded,  IiL  768. 
Unrolled,  ttnuk offtheroU,  iiL  228. 
Unsmiiched,  unsuUied,  pure,  iiL  880. 
Untempering,  unsoftening,  iL  118. 
Untented,  ufisearchable,  ilL  70. 
Untraded,  unused,  uncommon,  iiL  806. 
Untrimmed,  deprived  of  beauty  or  adomn»nt,  ilL  763. 
Untrue,  untruth,  iiL  777. 
Unvalued,  invaluable,  iL  525. 
Unyoke,  to  otam  work,  iiL  887. 


Up  and  down,  exajcUy,  L  13,  705,  iiL  634. 

Upon,  by,  L  353,  726. 

Upon  the  hip,  ai  advamiage,  L  437. 

Upspring-reel,  a  boi$terou»  dance,  iii.  308. 

Uptrimmed,  adorned,  L  302. 

Urchins,  hedgehogs,  iu.  13,  610,  783. 

Usances,  usury,  L  300. 

Use,  interest,  L  706,  ii.  502,  670,  ilL  761. 

Use,  in,  in  trust,  L  441. 

Use,  in,  possession,  ilL  535. 

Utis,  old,  rare  fun,  L  580. 

Utterance,  to  extremity,  iL  781,  IiL  401. 

Uttered,  expeUed,  or  put  away,  L  737. 

Uttered,  putforOi,  L  50. 

Tail,  to  lower,  to  sink,  iiL  156,  725. 

Vail  your  stomachs,  abase  your  pride,  i.  273,  574. 

Valiant,  martial,  iiL  854. 

Vantage,  opportunity,  iL  714. 

Vantbraoe,  armour  for  the  arm,  iii.  275. 

Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial,  ii.  278. 

Varlet,  a  servant,  a  footman,  iiL  264. 

Varlet,  a  male  futrlot,  iii.  80& 

Vast,  boundless  expanse,  iL  202,  iiL  108,  837. 

Vaunt,  the  foregoing,  the  van,  iii.  263. 

Veluro,  vdvet,  L  250. 

Venew,  or  Veney,  a  touch  or  hit  in  fencing,  L  103,  644. 

Ventages,  holes  of  a  flageolet  or  flute,  iiL  367. 

Very,  mere,  true,  L  25.  ii.  68. 

Vice,  to  screw,  iiL  205. 

Vice,  a  character  or  buffoon  of  Oie  Moralities,  i.  534.  CSS, 

IL  260,  540,  iiL  872. 
Vie,  to  chaUenge,  a  card-table  term,  iii.  581. 
Viliaoo,  rtucoi,  sooundrel,  iL  883. 
Villain,  bond-man,  ttove,  L  116,  iii.  752. 
Vinewed,  decayed,  mouldy,  iiL  277. 
Viol-de-gamboys,  a  base  viol,  ii.  277. 
Virginal  Jacks,  the  ke^  of  a  virginal,  iiL  770. 
Viiginalling,  tapping  or  fingering,  as  in  playing  the  virginal, 

iiL  252. 
Virginals,  a  stringed  instrument  played  with  keys.  Mi.  252. 
Virtue,  valour,  essential  goodness,  iii.  112,  338. 
Virtuous,  accomplished,  IL  136. 
Virtuous,  healthy,  beneficial,  L  866,  614. 
Visages,  maske,  iiL  648. 
Vizament,  advisement,  i.  640. 
Voluble,  fickU,  inconstant,  iii.  665. 
Vulgar,  >bmaiar,  common,  L  206,  ii.  257,  iiL  334. 
Vulgarly,  publicly,  IL  631. 
Waits,  waves,  signs,  iL  462,  IiL  841 
Waged,  rewarded,  iiL  184. 
Wake,  a  watch  festival,  iiL  808. 
Walk,  a  district  in  a  forest,  L  681. 
Walks,  bounds,  iiL  416. 
Wannion,  vengeance,  iL  101. 
Want,  to  be  without,  to  miss,  L  851,  iii.  742. 
Wappened,  withered,  wieened,  iL  480. 
Ward,  guard,  L  658,  iii.  16. 
Wardens,  a  species  of  pear,  iii.  227. 
Warder,  a  rod  or  UKxnd,  L  406. 
Wards,  court  o^  L  160. 
Wards,  of  the  sovereign,  iL  54. 
Ware,  bed  of,  iL  257,  680. 
Warn,  to  eumman,  iiL  452. 
Wassail,  a  drinking  bcnX,  iiL  808. 
Wassel  candle,  a  candle  used  at  festivals,  I  577. 
Wat,  an  old  name  for  a  hare,  iiL  720. 
Watch,  a  watch4ighi,  \l  560. 
Watch,  to  tame  by  deprivation  of  sleep,  L  688,  il.  728,  786, 

iii  280,  440,  675. 
Watchman,  ancient,  L  748. 
Water-galls,  secondary  rainbows,  IiL  754. 
Water-rugs,  a  species  of  dog,  UL  402. 
Waters,  for  all,  plays  an%  character,  IL  268. 
Waterwork,  distemper,  L  5S4,  626. 
Wax,  to  grow,  L  84. 
Wax,  waxen  tablets,  ii.  462. 
Wax  images,  use  of  in  witchcraft,  L  43,  iii.  517. 
Waxen,  or  Texen,  to  hicoough,  L  850. 
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WuLBD,  tojl,  penetrtMef  L  462. 

Way  of  life,  periphrasis  for  life,  UL  511. 

WesHh,  weal,  advarUagt,  L  435. 

Wear,  tlufaBhion,  iL  615. 

Wearing  the  hat  at  meals,  i.  439. 

Web  and  pin,  iht  eataraU  in  tJu  «yc,  liL  80. 

Wee,  diwkinutivt,  L  647. 

Weed,  n>be  or  garment,  iil.  740,  771. 

Week,  In  by  the,  a  saying,  1.  85. 

Weening,  thinking,  imagining,  IL  302. 

Weep  a  good,  toeryin  good  tamest,  i.  35. 

Weet,  Co  190,  to  ibnoto,  iiL  530. 

Weigh  oat,  outweigh,  ii.  671. 

Weiid,  prophetic,  fatal,  iii.  474. 

WelJdn  eye,  $Jcy-coloured  eye,  iii.  200. 

Well,  an  ei^preBsion  applied  to  the  dead,  iii.  243. 

Well  appeaj^d,  rendered  apparent,  iiL  168. 

Well-lildng.  in  good  bodily  etmdUion,  i.  89. 

WeU  said,  weU  done,  i.  601,  ii.  143,  349,  iii.  625. 

Well  seen,  weUvereed,  l  238. 

Westward  ho  I  aery  of  the  Thames  vatermen,  and  the  title  of 

a  eomedy,  iL  279. 
What,  for  v>half  whyf  iii.  601. 
What  make  yon?  iohat  do  you  t  L  674. 
What  the  good  year  1  an  exclamation,  L  701. 
Wheel,  rtfra^  burden  of  a  ballad,  iii.  882. 
Whelked,  hasoing  pratuJberaneee,  iiL  lOL 
When  1  an  exetamaticn  qf  impatience,  i.  449,  ii.  448.  iiL  13,  422. 
When  Arthur  first  in  court  began,  a  ballad,  L  626. 
When?  can  you  tell?  a  proverbial  query,  L  127,  521. 
When  griping  grief,  Ac  the  beginning  of  an  old  song, 

L  205. 
When  that  I  w^s  and  a  little  tiny  boy,  ii.  281. 
Whenas,  tohen,  L  140. 
Where,  whereas,  L  21,  424,  iL  S24,  345,  871. 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,  L  257,  622. 
Wherein,  in  that^  ii.  183. 
Whifler,  ajifer,  or  piper,  ii.  120. 
Whiles,  until,  ii.  270. 
Whipping-cheer,  flogging,  i.  622. 

WhvpBUxk,  the  handle  of  a  whip,  or  the  whip  itself,  iL  195, 246. 
Whist,  silent,  at  peace,  hushed,  UL  15. 
White,  to  hit  the,  in  archery,  L  278. 
Whiting-time,  bleaching  time,  L  666. 
Whitster,  a  bleacher  of  linen,  i.  668. 
Whittle,  a  clasped  knife,  iL  501. 
Whoobub,  hubbub,  iiL  238. 
Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  a  tone  or  burden,  iii.  232. 
Whooping,  out  of  all,  ii.  150. 
Wicked,  ban^ul,  iil.  IS,  48. 
Widow-hood,  a  dower,  L  243. 
Widows'  and  widowers'  vows  of  chastity,  i.  44. 
Wilderness,  wUdness,  iL  613. 
Wild-goose  chase,  a  sort  of  barbofrcns  horse-race,  or  steeple 

chase,  L  217. 
Wild  mare,  the  game  ofsee-soiw,  L  593. 
Willow,  song  of;  a  ballad,  iiL  718. 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?  proverbial  for  will  you  suffer 

yourself  lo  be  cajoled  f  ill.  202. 
Wilson,  John,  the  composer,  i.  742. 
Wimpled,  hooded,  veiled,  i.  67. 
Winchester  goose,  a  venereal  pustuUf  L  293. 
Wincot,  the  ale-wife  o^  L  229. 
Wind,  to  soent,  iii.  622, 
Window-bars,  lattioe-work  across  (he  bosom  of  a  woman's 

dress,  iL  490. 
Windows,  eye-lids,  i.  200.  ii.  670,  723,  iii  726. 
Winking-gates,  gates  closed,  L  294. 


HHnter-ground,  a  teAnieal  term  for  protecting  a  p^eaU 

frost,  a  748. 
Wis,  I,  certainly,  truly,  L  275,  413. 
Wise-woman,  a  witch,  i.  078. 
Wish,  to  commend,  L  234,  ilL  534. 
Wisp  of  straw,  a  punishment  for  a  scold,  iL  417. 
Wistiy,  wistfuUy,  L  490. 

Wit,  knowledge,  wisdom,  L  400.  712,  iL  901,  uLft49. 
Wit,  whither  wilt?  a  proverbial  saying;  iL  160. 
Wit-cracker,  a  joker,  I  739. 
Wit-snapper,  one  who  affects  repartee,  L  423L 
Witches  sailing  in  sieves,  iiL  517. 
With  himseU;  not  beside  himse^,  iiL  60S. 
With  the  manner,  in  Aefaet,  L  54. 
Withering  of  bay  trees,  an  evil  prognostic,  L  499. 
Without,  beyond,  1.  871,  ii.  28»  UL  45. 
Witnessed,  evidenced,  iiL  506. 
Wits  five,  the  five  senses,  L  696. 
Wittol,  a  contented  eudcold,  L  658. 
Witty,  discerning,  judicious,  IL  405. 
Woman-tired,  henpedked,  iiL  213. 

Woman  of  the  world,  a  married  woman,  L  707,  iL  11, 100 
Wood,  mad,  erased,  wild,  i.  IB,  353,  iL  321,  iiL  729. 
Woodcock,  a  simpleton,  i.  733. 
Wooden,  blockish,  IL  326. 
Woodman,  e&nt  term  for  a  wtnther,  iL  627. 
Woodman,  huntsman,  iL  741,  iii.  744. 
Woolward,  wearing  a  woollen  garment  next  As  skm, 

shirtless,  L  96. 
Wooeel-cock,  or  ooeel-oock,  the  UaekMrd,  L  359. 
World  to  see,  a,  wonderful  to  see,  i.  246,  722. 
World,  to  go  to  the,  to  get  married^  i.  707,  ii.  11,  IM. 
Worm,  a  serpent,  tL  735,  iiL  583,  584. 
Worth,  wealth,  fortune,  iL  258. 
Worts,  cdUworts,  cabbages,  1.  641. 
Would  I  were  dead  I  an  imprvcotton,  UL  250. 
Wound,  endrded,  iiL  23. 
Wreak,  vengeance,  iiL  170. 
Wrest,  an  instrument  for  tuning  the  harp,  iii.  292. 
Wretch,  a  term  of  endearment,  iii.  676. 
Writ,  truth,  gospel,  IL  623. 
Write,  to  proclaim,  ii.  32. 
Writhled,  wHnkled,  U.  298. 
Wroth,  oakmity,  mi^ortuns,  L  413. 
Wrying,  deviating  from  the  right  path,  iL  753. 
Wry-neck'd  fife,  J^e  Torflfer,  L  406. 
Tare,  brisk,  nimble,  ii.  262,  622,  iii.  5,  558. 
Taw,  a  sea  term,  to  stagger  arid  vacillate,  iii.  393. 
Tcleped,  caUed,  named,  L  55,  94. 
Tear,  what  the  good  I  an  exclamation,  i.  701. 
Team,  to  grieve,  to  vex,  L  670,  ii.  78,  100. 
Tellowness,  jealousy,  L  647. 
Tellows,  a  disease  of  horses,  L  250. 
Tellow  starch,  ii.  45. 
Teoman,  a  sheriff's  officer,  i.  581. 

Terk,  tojtrk,  to  thrust  with  a  quick  motion,  iL  104,  UL  661. 
Tes ;  keep  you  warm,  i.  245. 
Tet»  now,  i.  346,  ii.  8,  44,  319,  355,  iii.  74,  286,  679. 
Texen,  or  waxen,  to  hiccough,  L  351. 
Tield,  reward,  U.  168,  iii.  567. 
Tield,  to  report,  iiL  545. 
Tou  may,  you  may,  you  have  full  liberty  to  divert  yourself, 

iii.  149,  288. 
Toungest  wren  of  nine,  ii.  258. 
Tounker,  a  youngling,  L  407. 
Zakt,  a  fool  or  gvU,  i.  92,  iL  241. 
Zealous,  pUms,  iL  549. 
Zed,  an  unnecessary  l^ter,  iii.  75. 
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